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NOTICE. 


Is  no  part  of  the  Old  "WorM  do  changes  occur 
80  rapidly  as  in  London.  An  improvement  mooted 
one  year  i3  carried  into  execution  the  next.  The 
Editor  of  a  Guide-book  needs  consequently  to  be 
ever  on  the  watch,  if  he  desires  to  place  his 
readers  au  courant  with  the  actual  state  of  things. 
Endeavours  have  been  made  in  every  new  Edition 
of  the  present  work  to  effect  this  object,  and  its 
success  in  securing  the  public  favour  is  no  doubt 
due  to  this  cause. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  insert  the  lines  of 
Metrofiolitan  and  Underground  Riilways,  which 
furnish  such  facilities  for  transport  to  all  cornei-s 
of  London,  and  a  plan  of  them  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  edition. 

A  full  lii.-torical  description  of -Jjondon,  and  of 
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Iiouses  and  streets  no  longer  existing,  will  be  fount! 
in  "  The  Handbook  for  London,  Past  and  Present," 
of  wliich  a  New  Edition  is  being  prepared. 

*^*  Any  corrections  of  errors  or  omissions  uill 
be  tliankf Lilly  received  by  the  Piiblislier,  50,  Albe- 
marle Street. 
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Situation    and    Climate. 

§  ]  T  OXDOX,  the  Metropolis  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
which  Cobbett  called  ■'  the  great  Wen,"  and  Carlyle 
"  the  tuberosity  of  modern  civilization,"  and  another  writer 
"  a  province  covered  with  houses,"  is  situated  upon  the  River 
Thames,  about  oO  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  the  N.  and  larger 
portion  lying  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  E.ssex,  the  S. 
in  Surrey  and  Kent.  The  Metropolis  includes  the  cities  and 
liberties  of  London  and  "Westmiu-ster,  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  3t-3  adjacent  parishes,  precincts,  townships, 
and  places,  including  among  others  the  extreme  points  of 
Hampstead,  Islington,  Stoke  Xewington,  and  Hackney  to  the 
north;  Stratford-le-Bow,  Limehouse,  Deptford,  Greenwich, 
"Woolwich,  Charlton,  and  Plumstead  to  the  ea.st ;  Camber- 
well  and  Streatham  to  the  south  ;  and  Kensington,  Ful- 
ham,  and  Hammersmith,  to  the  west.  The  site  is  generally 
healthy,  the  subsoil  being,  for  the  most  part,  gravel.  The 
Po[is  which  occur  in  winter,  especially  in  November,  are 
due,  mainly  perhaps,  to  the  large  expanse  of  water  in  t!ie 
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Thames  being,  often  at  that  season,  warmer  than  the  air,  and 
giving  forth  vapour  uutil  the  air  is  densely  charged.  If  the 
atmosphere  be  still,  on  such  occasions,  the  smoke  from  so 
many  thousand  chimneys,  consuming  annually  8,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  is  absorbed  by  the  suspended  vapour,  and  at 
times  becomes  so  thick  a  cloud  as  to  involve  London  in 
darkness  even  at  midday.  A  moderate  wind  I'ising  speedily 
disperses  the  fog,  which  has  no  dangerous  unwholesome 
qualities,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be.  The  smoke  has 
been  traced,  at  times,  as  far  as  Slough  ;  it  was  often  so 
dense  there  tbat  the  elder  Herschel  was  unable  to  take  solar 
observations. 

Statistics. 

§  2.  The  i^pulation  of  London,  that  is  of  the  district 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  is  about 
3^  millions  ;  i.e.,  greater  than  tbat  of  all  Scotland,  and  more 
than  2-3rds  that  of  Ireland.  It  increases  at  a  rate  of  about 
42,000  per  annum.  Loudon  covers  an  area  of  78,000  acres, 
equal  to  122  square  miles — more  than  half  the  area  of 
ancient  Babylon,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  Thames  from 
Woolwich  to  Hammersmith,  and  across  the  river  from 
Hampstead  to  Norwood. 

The  rateable  annual  value  of  the  Metropolis  in  1878  was 
assessed  at  £24,443,000;  it  is  supposed  to  consume  in  one 
year  1,600,000  quarters  of  wheat,  300,000  bullocks,  1,700,000 
sheep,  28,000  calves,  and  200,000  pigs.  One  market  alone 
(Leadenhall)  supplies  about  4,025,000  head  of  game.  This, 
together  with  3,000,000  of  salmon,  irrespective  of  other  fish 
and  flesh,  is  washed  doAvn  by  43,200,000  gallons  of  porter  and 
ale,  2,000,000  gallons  of  spirits,  and  65,000  pipes  of  wine.  To 
fill  its  milk  and  cream  jugs,  15,000  cows  are  kept.  To  light  it 
at  night,  about  1  million  gas-lights  fringe  the  streets,  con- 
suming, every  24  hours,  38,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas;  while 
the  gas  companies  of  London  supply  in  the  course  of  a  year 
the  astounding  volume  of  15,000  million  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
Its  arterial  or  water  system  supplies  the  enormous  quantity 
of  over  60,000,000  gallons  per  day,  while  its  venous  or  sewer 
system  cari'ies  off  about  14,000,000  cubic  feet  of  refuse.  To 
warm  its  people  and  to  supply  its  factories,  a  fleet,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  a  thousand  sail,  is  employed  in  bringing 
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annually  3,196,000  tons  of  coal,*  exclusive  of  5,500,000  tons 
brought  by  rail.  The  thirsty  souls  of  London  need  have 
no  fear  of  becoming  thirstier  as  long  as  there  are  ui> wards 
of  S900  public-houses  and  refreshment  bars  and  2000  wine 
merchants  to  minister  to  their  deathless  thirst.  The  bread 
to  this  enormous  quantity  of  .sack  is  represented  by  2500 
bakers,  2000  butchers,  not  including  pork  butchers,  2600 
tea-dealers  and  grocei's.  1260  coffee-room  keepers,  nearly 
1500  dairy -men,  and  1350  tobacconists.  To  look  after  the 
digestion  of  this  enormous  amount  of  food  upwards  of  2400 
duly  licensed  practitioners,  surgeons  and  physicians,  are 
daily  running  to  and  fro  through  this  mighty  metropolis, 
whose  patients,  in  due  course  of  time  and  physic,  are  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  500  undertakers.  Nearly 
3000  boot  and  shoe-makers  give  their  aid  to  keep  our  feet 
dry  and  warm,  while  2950  tailors  do  as  m\ich  for  the  rest 
of  our  bodies.  The  wants  of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation are  supplied  by  2000  linen-drapers,  1560  milliners 
and  dressmakers;  1540  private  schools  and  2S0  GoYeniment 
Board  Schools,  take  charge  of  our  children ;  and.  let  us 
add,  that  290  pawnbrokers'  shops  find  employment  and 
profit  out  of  the  reverses,  foUies,  and  vices  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  said  that  700,000  cats  are  kept  in  London, 
to  maintain  whom  large  part  of  the  3000  horses  who  die 
every  week  is  sold  by  cat's-meat  vendors.  About  520,000 
houses  give  shelter  to  upwards  of  three-and-a-half  millions 
of  people,  whose  little  differences  are  aggravated  or  settled 
by  upwards  of  3000  attorneys  and  3900  barristers,  Tlie 
spiritual  wants  of  this  mighty  aggregate  of  human  souls 
are  cared  for  by  more  than  2000  clergymen  and  dissenting 
ministers,  who  respectively  preside  over  620  churches  ajid 
423  chapels,  of  which  latter  buildings  the  Independents 
have  106,  the  Baptists  105,  the  "Wesleyans  77,  the  Koman 
Catholics  about  50  (whereas  in  1808  they  had  but  13),  the 
Calvinists  and  English  Presbyterians  40  each,  the  Quakers  21, 
and  the  Jews  15;  the  numerous  other  sects  being  content 
with  numbers  varying  from  one  to  five  each.  To  wind  up 
with  the  darkest  part  of  the  picture,  the  metropolis  contains 
.00,800  paupers. 

*  See  Coal  Exchakgk  (page  71). 
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Political  Divisions. 

§  3.  The  first  aud  most  natural  action  of  a  stranger,  upon  his 
first  visit  to  London,  is  to  consult  a  Map — just  as  he  scans 
narrowly  the  face  of  a  new  acquaintance.  Let  the  readei', 
therefore,  open  the  Clue  Map  at  the  end  of  this  volume, 
which  will  euable  him  to  follow  cut  main  divisions  aud  cha- 
i^acteristic  features.* 

The  City  of  London  proper  is  that  space  which  anciently 
lay  ■\^'ithin  the  walls  aud  liberties,  having  for  its  base  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  its  W.  line  extending  to  Jtliddlo 
Temple-lane,  where,  crossing  Fleet-street  at  the  E.  side  of 
the  Law  Courts — where  stood,  until  187S,  Temple  Bar,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  city  barriers  (see  p.  256) — aud  Holborn  at 
Southampton-buildings,  it  afterwards  skirts  Smithfield,  Bar- 
bican, aud  Finsbury-circus  on  the  N".,  crossiug  the  end  of 
Bishopsgate-street  Without;  and  then,  pursuing  its  way  south- 
ward down  Petticoat-lane,  across  the  end  of  Aldgate-street, 
and  along  the  Minories,  it  finally  reaches  the  Thames  at  the 
Tower.  This  portion  of  London  sends  four  members  to 
Parliament,  possesses  a  corporation, — the  oldest,  richest, 
and  most  powerful  municipal  body  in  the  world, — and  is 
divided  into  lOS  parishes,  of  which  11  ai-e  called  "  Withoiit," 
and  97  "Within,"  the  walls.  The  population  of  the  Cliy 
diminished  from  111,608  iu  1631  to  74,897  in  1871,  owing 
to  many  houses  being  converted  from  dwellings  into 
offices,  shops,  &c.,  occupied  only  in  the  day-time,  by  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  clerks,  &c.,  who  live  at  the  West  End  or 
iu  the  suburbs.  The  number  of  its  inhabited  houses  is 
14,580:  their  annual  rental  is  £2,109,935.  Since  1830  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  has  been  rebuilt,  and  iu  all  cases 
very  superior  houses  have  been  substituted  for  inferior. 
2000  houses  are  left  at  night  teiaautless  in  the  charge  of  the 
police  aloue — 800  men  in  all. 

The  City  of  Westminster  (now  swalloAved  up  in  London) 
possesses  no  municipality,  and  tliough  far  more  populous 
than  "the  City,"  containing  26,400  inhabited  houses,  and 
253,985  inhabitants,  sends   only   two    members   to   Parlia- 

*  The  visitor  would  do  well  to  purchase  one  of  the  excellent  large 
scale  maps  of  London,  raoinited  ou  canvas,  vliich  may  be  obUiined  at 
auy  bo(k'e:U'r.-'-. 
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iiiont.  Its  E.  liue  coiucidcs  with  the  W.  lino  of  the 
City  of  London.  From  its  Tottenham-court  end  to  its 
suburban  limit  at  Kensington  Gardens,  it  is  bounded  to 
the  N.  by  Oxford-street;  and  on  its  far  W.  side,  crossing 
the  centre  of  tl)e  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park,  it  reaches  the 
Tiiames  at  Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  Metropolitan  Borour/hs,  viz.,  Marylebone,  Finsbury, 
Tower  Hamlets,  Hackney,  and  Chelsea,  N.  of  the  Thames, 
and  Southwark  and  Lambetli,  S.  of  it,  return  each  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pop.,  last  census, 
2,530,007. 

Social  Divisions. 

§  4.  The  social  and  fashionable  divisions  of  London  difFtr 
materially  from  the  municipal  and  parliamentaiy  divisions. 
Thus,  the  social  centre  of  Modern  London  is  Hi/dc Pari'  Corner; 
the  commercial  centre  the  BanJc  of  Enf/land  ;  and  the  cab 
centre,  Charing  Cross.  That  part  of  London  which  radiates 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  includes  the  mansions  of  many  of 
the  nobility,  the  leading  Club-houses,  many  well-inhabited 
streets,  the  most  fashionable  squares,  and  four  districts, 
commonly  known  a.s  Tyhiuixia,  Belffravia,  May  Fair,  and 
t^outh  Kensi/if/tun. 

Tyhurnia,  or  the  northern  wing,  is  that  vast  city,  in  point 
of  size,  which  the  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  Lon- 
don caused  to  be  erected,  between  1839  and  1850,  on  the 
gi-een  fields  and  nursery  gardens  once  the  See  of  Loudon's 
estate  at  Paddington.  Built  at  one  time,  and  nearly  on  one 
principle,  it  assumes  in  consequence  a  regularity  of  appearance 
contrasting  strongly  both  \di\i  the  older  portions  of  Modern 
London,  and  with  the  more  recent  red  brick  "revival"  style  of 
street  architecture.  Fine  squares,  connected  by  spacious 
streets,  and  houses  of  great  altitude,  give  a  certain  air  of  no- 
bility to  the  district.  The  sameness,  however,  caused  by  end- 
less repetitions  of  "  compo  "  decorations,  distresses  the  eye, 
and  puzzles  the  resident  in  London  nearly  as  much  as  it 
does  the  stranger,  Tybumia  is  principally  inhabited  by 
professional  men,  the  gi-eat  City  merchants,  including  many 
representatives  of  Greek  houses,  a  very  wealthy  community, 
and  by  those  who  are  undergoing  the  transitional  state  be- 
tween commerce  and  fashion.    Its  boundaries  may  be  said  to 
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be  the  Edgeware-road  on  the  E.,  Bayswater  on  the  W.,  Maida- 
hill  on  the  N.,  and  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  on 
the  S.  Magnificent  terraces,  squares,  and  streets  now  eutu'ely 
surround  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  and  London 
has  spread  without  interruption  to  Hampstead,  Hammer- 
smith, and  Putney. 

Bdgravia,  or  the  southern  wing  of  the  West  End,  a  creation 
of  about  twenty-five  years,  1S26-52,  is  built  on  land  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  bounded  by  Grosvenor- 
place  on  the  E.,  Sloane-street  on  the  W.,  Knightsbridge  on 
the  N.,  and  by  the  Thames  on  the  S.  E.  This  space  in- 
cludes Belgrave  and  Eaton-squares  and  Grosvenor-place, 
whose  houses,  palatial  in  character  and  size,  denote  the 
high  social  position  of  their  occupants.  Kegularity  and 
largeness  of  proportion  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  this 
fashionable  neighbourhood.  Since  1852  it  has  extended  to 
Chelsea  and  across  the  Grosveuor  Canal  to  Pimlico,  including 
Victoria  Railway  Station. 

May  Fair  may  be  described  as  the  district  N.  of  Piccadilly, 
bounded  E.  and  W.  respectively  by  Bond-street  and  Hyde 
Park,  and  northwards  reaching  nearly  to  Oxford-street;  it 
includes  Grosvenor  and  Berkeley-squares  and  Curzon-street, 
and  compiises  some  of  the  best  and  most  arLstocratic  houses 
in  the  West  End. 

South  Kensington,  a  quarter  which  has  arisen  since  1862, 
is  composed  of  some  splendid  rows  and  streets,  such  as 
Cromwell-road,  Queen's  Gate  and  Prince's  Gate,  including 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  Horticultui"al  Gardens, 
and  the  new  Xatural  History  Museum,  a  branch  of  the 
British  Museum.  This  may  now  be  considered  as  perhaps 
the  most  popular  residentiary  quarter  of  Loudon,  and  it  is 
rapidly  expanding  southwards  and  westwards,  and  absorbing 
the  low  districts  which  form  the  outskirts  of  Belgravia  and 
Chelsea. 

Contiguous  to  Belgi'avia  lie  Brampton  and  Chelsea.  Bromp- 
ton,  lying  I9W,  and  the  air  being  moist  and  wai*m,  is  the  resort 
of  consumptive  persons.  The  once  rural  Chelsea  is  crowded 
with  poor. 

Close  to  Belgravia  on  its  S.E.  side  L'es  Westrnl.'i'itcr 
proper,  like  the  beggar  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  iluch 
has  been  done  of  late  yeai'S  to  improve  and  open  up  this 
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neighbourhood,  formerly  one  of  the  lowest  "  slums "  of 
London.  Churches  have  been  built,  and  streets  of  spacious 
houses  have  been  formed,  the  chief  of  them  being  Yictoria- 
sbreet.  The  houses  in  this  district  are  chiefly  let  out  in 
'■flats."  Part  of  Westminster  lies  beneath  the  level  of  the 
Thames  at  high  water. 

To  the  X.E.  of  Tybumia  lies  the  Regent's  Park  district, 
extending  from  the  X.  side  of  Oxford-street  to  Camden 
To\\-n  and  Somers  Town,  and  including  Maryleboue  proper 
(with  its  477,532  inhabitants),  and  the  still  well-inhabited 
Portman,  Manchester,  and  Cavendish-squares. 

Still  further  E.  we  come  to  the  Bloonuhury  and  Bedford- 
square  district,  with  its  well-built  houses  and  squai-es. 
Bloomsbury-square  was  built  in  16 Go  by  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, whose  house  imtil  1800  occupied  one  side  of  the 
equaie.  It  was  formerly  called  Southamptou-square.  ThLs 
portion  of  the  Metropolis  is  chiefly  occupied  by  lawyers  and 
merchants ;  its  noble  mansions  no  longer  holding,  as 
formerly  (between  1706  and  1825),  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
the  Town-  Somewhat  E.  (and  in  the  same  Bloomsbuiy  and 
Bedford-square  district;  we  recognise  the  architecture  the 
era  of  Anne,  in  the  capacious  dwellings  of  Great  Onnond- 
Btreet  and  Queen-square,  now  given  up  for  the  most  pai-t 
1 3  lodging-house  keepers ;  and.  still  stepping  eastward,  are 
traces  of  the  continuation  from  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln' s- 
Inn-fields,  of  that  westward  march  which  fashion  has  taken 
within  the  la.st  150  years. 

S,  of  Oxford-street  are  the  SJio,  Corent  Garden  and  Strand 
districts,  principally  occupied  by  shops  and  lodging-hoiuses  : 
aud  west  of  them  again  is  the  Leicester-square  neiijkbourhood, 
cldefly  inhabited  by  foreigners. 

The  "City." 
§  5.  The  City  of  London  as  originally  built,  in  the  style 
that  prevailed  between  16G6  and  1800,  was  of  dingy  brick  afid 
wood.  The  streets,  for  the  most  part  confined  and  in- 
convenient, as  is  observable  in  all  originally  walled  cities 
where  space  was  precioa=!,  have  undei'goue  an  immense 
change  in  their  buildings  fcince  the  di-.covery  of  gold  in 
California  and  Australia  circa  1830.  Stately  avenues  like 
King  William-street,  Cannon-street,  Queen  Yictoria-atreet,  and 
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others,  have  been  pierced  through  the  labyrinth  of  nar- 
row lanes.  The  general  demand  for  better  accommodation, 
and  especially  for  new  Banks,  Assurance  and  other  Officeb 
and  warehouses,  the  i^roprietors  of  which  deem  a  splendid 
exterior  the  best  mode  of  advertising  their  business,  has 
caused  small  and  low  houses  to  be  demolished,  and  in 
all  cases  to  be  replaced  by  vast  and  lofty  stinictures,  all 
with  pretensions,  and  many  with  some  claims  to  architec- 
tural beauty  and  grandeur.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
city,  not  only  in  its  great  thoroughfares,  but  also  in  its  minor 
streets  and  lanes,  has  magnificent  edifices  to  show,  and  has 
become,  in  truth,  a  city  of  palaces.  There  is  also  much  pic- 
turesqueness  in  the  interiors  of  many  of  the  old  palaces  of 
the  merchant  princes,  now  converted  into  counting-houses 
and  chambers.  "Wren,  under  whose  direction  the  City  was 
rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire  in  1666,  prepared  a  consum- 
mately skilful  plan,  which  is  published  in  his  works,  in 
which  the  principal  thoroughfares  radiate  from  St.  Paul's, 
■with  a  width  of  not  less  than  70  feet.  But  economy  carried 
the  day  against  his  magnificent  design,  and  the  City  arose  as 
we  have  described  it .  To  the  antiquary  it  presents  com- 
paratively few  features  of  interest;  for  the  architect  the 
churches  built  by  Wren  and  his  pupils,  and  many  modern 
public  and  private  buildings,  deserve  attention. 

"The  City"  is,^rt7'  excellence,  the  head-quartei's  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  country.  Here  everything  is  brought 
to  a  focus,  and  every  interest  has  its  representative.  In 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Temple  the  laAvyers  find  the  quiet 
and  retirement  congenial  to  their  pursuits.  In  the  gi-eat 
thoroughfares,  retail  trade  is  triumphant.  In  the  narrow,  dim 
lanes,  which  scarce  afford  room  for  cai-riages  to  pass  each 
other,  the  -wholesale  jManchester  warehouses  are  congregated. 
In  Thamesst.  commerce  is  represented  by  its  Custom  House, 
its  Coal  Exchange,  and  its  great  wharves,  near  to  which  the 
fish  and  foreign  fruit  salesmen  abound.  In  MarMane  the 
Corn  Exchange  forms  the  centre  of  the  Corn  trade,  while  in 
Mincinfj-lane  Colonial  produce  is  the  staple  commodity.  In 
Lombard-st.  the  money  power  is  enthroned.  It  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  Bankers.  In  Hov.ndsditch  the  Jews  moit  do  congregate. 
In  Patcrnoster-row  and  its  neighbourhood,  booksellei'S  are 
located.     St.  Paul's  furnishes  the  religious  element  of  this 
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strange  compound  of  interests.  Tlie  Excliawjc  and  the 
Bank;  placed  side  by  side,  might  be  likened  to  the  two 
ventricles  of  the  great  City  heart ;  and  grouped  around,  from 
first  floor  to  gan-et  in  almost  every  house,  are  the  offices 
of  the  Brokers  who  act  as  the  agents  for  the  circulation  of 
the  world's  wealth.  Yet  this  spot,  teeming  by  day  with  its 
hundreds  of  thousands,  its  streets  gorged  by  carriages,  cabs, 
and  carts,  presents  at  night,  and  still  moi^  on  a  Svmday, 
the  spectacle  of  a  deserted  city.  The  banks  closed,  and 
the  post  gone, — the  railway  caniage,  the  omnibus,  and  the 
steam-boat  carry  the  clerks  to  the  outskirts,  and  the  mer- 
chants and  principals  to  their  villas  and  mansions  at  Clap- 
ham,  Highgate,  or  the  "West  End.  The  actual  resident 
population  of  the  City  is  diminishing,  and  many  of  its  67 
churches  are  nearly  empty  on  Sundays.  Each  parish  was 
originally  provided,  by  the  piety  of  our  ancestors,  with  its 
own  church,  but  the  altered  requirements  of  modem  days 
have  rendered  it  advisable  to  puU  down  cei-tain  churches. 
and  amalgamate  parishes.  The  judicious  efforts  of  the 
Church  Commission  to  remove  these  churches  to  other 
sites,  are  in  many  instances  thwarted  by  the  petty  interests 
of  local  vestries.*  Still  the  value  of  land  for  offices  and 
warehouses  is  immensely  increased,  and  the  ground  near 
St.  Paul's  and  the  Royal  Exchange  has  been  sold  at  a  rate 
not  far  below  1,000,000/.  an  acre.  Sums  varying  from  20/. 
to  37/.  the  square  foot  ai'e  commonly  given. 

That  space  without  the  limits  of  the  City  proper  which 
includes  the  X.  bank  of  the  river  Thames  as  far  as  Blackwall, 
is  occupied  by  docks,  wharves,  manufactories,  and  warehouses, 
and  inhabited  by  slop-sellers,  ciimps,  and  sailors.  In  this  dis- 
trict are  Shadicdl,  RatcUn,  Limehouse,  and  Poplar.  Every- 
thing here  has  reference  to  maritime  affairs.  N.  of  this  district 
lie  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Greenx,  in  traversing  w^hich  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  reveals  to  the  traveller  the  crowded  dwellings 
of  the  silk-weavers,  readily  distinguishable  by  the  broad  garret 
windows,  thi-ough  which  their  hand-looms  may  be  seen  at 

*  Among  the  churches  which  have  hitherto  been  pulled  down  we 
may  mention  St.  Benet  (or  Benedict)  Gracechurch-st. ;  St.  Mo.ry  Soratr- 
gft,  FLsh-st.-hill;  St.  Mddrtd,  Poultry;  -S^  Martin  Oaticich,  Bishopsgate- 
8t.  ;  St.  Jo.ratii,  Aldgite ;  St.  AfdholcM  (or  St.  Ardhon-'/'i  ,  Budge-row  ; 
St.  3/(cAa<r*,  Queenhithe;  AH  hallows,  Bread-st. ;  St.  DioiiU  Bachchv.rch, 
Fenchurch-st. ;  All  Ilallovci  Staining,  3Iark-lane. 
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work.  The  once  rural  Isllnfjlon,  to  tlie  N.,  is  mostly  inliabited 
by  the  middle  classes,  and  those  immediately  beneath  them 
in  the  social  scale.  It  lies  high,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
healthiest  portions  of  the  metropolis.  The  densely  peopled 
district  of  CJerl'cmcell  (west  of  Islington  and  north-east  of 
Lincoln's-Inn-fields)  is  occupied  by  some  of  tlie  best-paid 
and  best-informed  artisans  in  London, 

If  we  cross  t8  the  SuiTcy  side  of  the  Thames,  we  come  to 
the  boroughs  of  SoufJnvarh  and  Lamheth,  the  former  including 
BermoncUcy,  the  great  seat  of  the  tanning  trade  ;  the  latter 
principally  occni^ied  by  manufactories.  EotherhUhe  and  Com- 
mercial Dock  are  the  head-quarters  of  sailors,  and  are  but 
meanly  built  and  inhabited — indeed  the  whole  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames  at  London  is  much  inferior  in  wealth  and 
importance  to  that  portion  lying  on  the  left  or  Ikliddlesex  shore. 

Main  Thoroughfares. 

§  6,  To  enable  the  visitor  to  find  his  way  from  point  to  point, 
his  best  plan  will  be  to  study  the  Clue  Map  at  the  end  of 
this  volume,  and  fix  in  his  mind  the  direction  of  the  great 
thoroughfares.  These  generally  run  from  E,  to  W.,  and 
from  N.  to  S.  The  great  E.  and  W.  lines  of  streets  are 
those  which  lead  from  either  side  of  Hyde  Park  to  the 
Bank;  their  general  direction  will  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying sketch. 


Uheapside.  O      Cornhill. 
Pall  Man.  Strand.  Fleet-st.  Ludgate-hill. 

To  the  N.  of  these  lines  sweep  the  Euston  and  City  Roads, 
which  rtm  like  a  boulevard  almost  completeh''  round  the  N. 
and  E.  of  the  metropolis.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  x'ivcr,  Stam- 
ford-street and  the  York-road  follow  for  a  mile  the  curvo  of 
the  river,  and,  together  with  Southwark-street,  one  of  the 
great  streets  formed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
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intersect  the  approaches  to  the  five  principal  bridges,  which 
converge  on  the  Surrey  side,  at  that  great  centre  of  omnibus 
traffic,  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 

Jn  the  "West  End,  the  main  thoroughfares  running 
N.  are  the  Edgeware-road,  leading  from  the  W.  end  of 
Oxford-street  to  St.  Johns-wood;  Portland-place  and  Eegent- 
street,  running  from.  Regent's  Park  to  Charing-cross;  Hamp- 
stead  and  Tottenham-coui't  Pioads,  connecting  Hampstead 
with  Jlolborn.  The  corresponding  southern  approaches 
are  the  Westminster  and  Yauxhall  Bridge  Roads,  and  the 
Brompton  and  King's  Roads.  The  City  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  its  northern  suburbs  by  Gi-ay's  Inn-lane,  which 
nins  from  Holborn-hill  to  the  Xew-road  ;  by  Aldersgate- 
street  and  Goswell-street,  which  lead  in  a  du-ect  line  from 
the  Post  Office  to  the  Angel  at  Islington ;  and  by  Grace- 
church-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  Xorton-folgate,  and  Shore- 
ditch,  connecting  Kingsland  and  Hoxton  with  London  Bi-idge 
and  Southwark. 

In  1875  the  Board  of  Works  commenced  cutting  a  new 
route  from  the  West  End  to  the  Northern  districts  of  the 
City,  which,  striking  N.E.  from  Oxftjrd-street,  along  Hart- 
street,  traverses  the  valley  of  Farringdon-street  and.  its 
network  of  railways,  on  an  iron  Vjridge,  and  penetrating 
some  of  the  lowest  courts  and  "slums"  of  London,  skirts 
the  X.  side  of  the  old  Charterhouse,  and  joins  on  to  Old- 
street,  thus  making  a  grand  new  line  to  relieve  some  of  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  the  Meti-opolis. 

On  the  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  or  SuiTey  side  of  the 
Thames  and.  the  Metropolis,  the  roads  converge  fi-om  the 
six  bridges  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  which  is  about 
equidistant  from  all  of  them  (excepting  Vauxhall  Bridge")  ; 
whence  they  again  diverge,  the  Kent-road  leading  to  Green- 
wich and  Peckham,  and  the  Kennington  and  Xewington 
Roads  leading  to  Camberwell,  Brixton,  Clapham,  Streatham, 
Tooting,  and  the  numerous  other  southern  suburbs,  studded 
^vith  villa,s  and  cottages. 

The  streets  and  roads  patrolled  by  the  Metropolitan  police 
would,  if  put  together,  extend  over  6000  miles.  The  main 
thoroughfares  are  traversed  by  1500  omnibuses  and  tramcars, 
and  8500  cabs  (besides  private  carriages  and  carts;,  employing 
40,000  horses. 

h  2 
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In  addition  to  these  noisy  and  thronged  thoroughfares,  we 
have  what  has  been  called  ''the  silent  highway"  of  the  Thames, 
running  through  the  heart  of  the  Metropolis,  and  traversed 
continually  by  steamboats  which  take  up  and  set  down  pas- 
sengers at  more  than  20  different  landiug-places  between 
Chelsea  and  Blackwall,  Greenwich  and  Gravesend,  and,  during 
the  summer  months,  run  as  high  as  Hampton  Court. 

From  London  Bridge,  St.  Katherine's  wharf,  and  from 
Tower-stairs,  the  various  Continental  steamboats  start.  From 
London  Bridge,  the  Margate  and  Ramsgate  boats  set  off, 
making,  in  the  season,  excursions  on  the  Sunday  to  those 
places  and  back  the  same  day. 

Railway  Stations. 
§  7.  Many  of  these  are  buildings  of  great  size  and  mag- 
nificence, and  deserve  to  be  visited  as  architectural  and  engi- 
neering wonders.  Especially  worthy  of  note  are  the  Midland, 
Great  Northern,  Xorth  Western,  and  Great  Western  Termini. 
(See  p.  71.) 

Great  Western  Paddington. 

London  and  North  Western     ...Euston-square. 

Great  Northern King's-cross. 

Midland St.  Pancras. 

Great  Eastern    Liverpool-street. 

South  Western  Waterloo. 

c,     ,  1   -r.    .  \  Cannon-street. 

South  Eastern     <  ^.      .        „„„„ 

(  Charing-cross. 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  I  Victoria. 

Coast    (  London-bridge. 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  |  Holborn  Viaduct. 

Noi-th  London    Broad-street. 

Metropolitan  (underground)...  j  mSu  House. 
Blackwall Fenchurch-street. 

How  to  See  London  quickly. 

§  8.  The  stranger  can  comprehend,  in  the  quickest  way, 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Metropolis,  and  in  an 
economical  manner,  by  taking  the  box-seat  of  an  omnibus, 
and  making  friends  with  the  driver.     Let  him  take,  for  in- 
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stance,  a  Brorapton  or  Hammersmith  omnibus,  (see  p.  43*), 
and  go  as  far  eastward  as  the  Bank.  In  this  manner  he  Anil 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  characteiistic  features  of 
Piccadilly  with  its  noble  mansions,  of  Charing-cross  and  its 
immediate  surroundings,  and  of  the  gi-eat  thoroughfai-es  of 
the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  and  Cheapside.  The  return  drive 
might  be  made  by  a  Paddington  omnibus,  which  will  take 
him  through  Holbom,  over  the  Viaduct,  along  Oxford-st , 
as  far  as  the  Marble  Arch  at  Cumberland  Gate.  A  direct 
N.  and  S.  section  of  the  Metropolis  might  be  viewed  by 
taking  a  "Waterloo"  omnibus,  which  starts  from  the 
"Britannia,"  Camden  Town,  and  pursues  the  line  down 
Regent-street,  past  Charing-cross,  and  so  along  the  Strand 
over  Waterloo  Bridge;  also  by  an  "Atlas"  omnibus,  which 
starting  from  Swiss  Cottage,  runs  via  Baker-street,  Oxford- 
street,  and  Regent -street,  to  Charing-cross,  and  then  tmiis 
doAATi  TMiitehall,  and  goes  along  Parliament-street  across 
Westminster  Bridge  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  These  three 
routes,  if  followed  up  by  an  excursion  on  the  Thames  from 
Chelsea  to  Greenwich,  would  show  at  a  rapid  glance  most  of 
the  architectural  features  of  the  Metropolis. 

How  to   See   London  leisurely. 

§  9.  For  those  who  have  ample  time  to  examine  the 
public  buildings,  we  would  recommend  a  walk  from  London 
Bridge  W.  to  Trafalgar-square ;  then  an  examination  of 
AVhitehall,  Pall-mall,  and  Regent-st.,  forming  the  in-egular 
cross  which  springs  from  Trafalgar-square. 

Another  walk — by  which  many  interesting  aspects  and 
prospects  of  London  may  be  obtained — is  to  "  thread  the 
Bridges  and  Quays  ;"  commencing  with  the  Albert  Embank- 
ment, at  Lambeth,  crossing  the  noble  bridge  of  Westminster, 
from  which  the  Parliament  Houses  are  well  seen,  then  along 
the  Victoria  EmbanTcraent,  quickly  passing  beneath  Hunger- 
ford,  but  pausing  to  inspect  "  Cleopatra's  Xeedle,"  and  to 
admire  Waterloo  Bridge  and  Somerset  House,  to  Blackfriars, 
whence  is-  to  be  obtained  the  best  view  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
after  traversing  South wark  Bridge,  to  follow  the  Surrey  bank 
of  the  Thames  to  London  Bridge.  The  fine  walk  along  the 
Thames   Embaukmeut,   from  Westminster    to    Blackfriars, 
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presents  Londou  in  perhaps  its  most  agreeable  aspect.     It 
ought  to  become  a  fashionable  drive. 

By  this  means  the  visitor  will  pass  the  six  great  centres  of 
life  and  architecture  which  distinguish  the  Metropolis. 

Architectural   Centres. 

§  10.  The  first  of  these  great  centres — London  Brldrje — is 
the  one  a  Foreigner  naturally  sees  first,  and  it  is  the  spot  above 
all  others  calculated  to  impress  him  most  with  the  importance 
and  ceaseless  activity  of  London.  The  bridge  itself — crowded 
with  an  ever-moving  stream  of  people  and  vehicles,  and 
lined  at  the  same  time  with  the  heads  of  curious  spectators, 
gazing  upon  the  busy  waters  below — is  a  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  currents  of  business-men  and 
sight-seers  are  continually  shouldering  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  scene  below  is  equally  instinct -svith  life.  A  hove 
bridge  we  see  the  Piers  of  the  penny  steamboats,  landing  and 
taking  in  "West-End  or  Greenwich  passengers.  Below  bridge 
we  see  the  "  Pool,"  looking,  with  its  fleets  of  colliers  moored 
in  the  stream,  like  the  avenues  of  a  forest  in  the  leafless 
winter.  The  Custom-house,  with  its  long  columniated  fa9adc, 
and  the  Italian-looking  fish-market  at  Billingsrjatc,  also  strike 
the  eye.  The  foot  of  the  bridge,  on  either  hand,  is  flanked 
with  great  buildings — Ohs.  at  the  N.W.  corner  the  Fishmon- 
rjers  Hall,  belonging  to  one  of  the  richest  of  the  City  com- 
panies. Passing  up  Fish- street-hill  the  Monument  is  seen, 
from  base  to  summit — erected  to  commemorate  the  Great  Fire 
— still  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesqxie  of  all  the  metro- 
politan columns,  A  little  farther  on,  the  granite  statue  of 
William  7  V.  stands  guard  at  the  entrance  of  King-AVilliam- 
street  and  Cannon-street,  leading  thoroughfares  opened  since 
1834  ;  it  occupies  very  nearly  the  site  of  the  famous  Boai's 
Mead  Tavern  in  Eastcheap. 

At  the  end  of  King-William-street  we  approach  our  second 
architectural  centre — the  Bank  of  England,  a  low,  richly- 
adorned  building — admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  its 
foundation.  The  open  space  at  this  point  is  surrounded  by 
several  striking  architectural  elevations.  The  Royal  L\i> 
change,  the  Sun  Firc-ojUce,  the  Mansion-house,  and  the  towers 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  mark  the  sky-line  in 
a  most  picturesque  manner ;  nor  can  the  equestrian  statue 
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of  tlxe  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  front  of  the  Exchange,  fail 
to  attract  attention.  The  Poultry,  by  wiiich  Cheapside 
is  reached,  has  no  feature  of  interest.  Passing  King- 
.street  (rt.),  however,  the  pseudo-Gothic  front  of  Guild- 
hall stiikes  one  as  pictui'esque,  notwithstanding  the 
\'iciou3ncss  of  its  style ;  while  in  Clieapside  the  stately 
steeple  of  Boio  Church  (Wrens  finest  steeple)  never  fails 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  stranger. 

Out  of  the  comparative  narrowness  of  Cheapside  the  visitor 
will  emerge  (1.)  into  St.  Faul's-churchyard  ui  presence  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  (rt)  upon  the  Post  Oj^.ce,  our  third  gi-eat 
centre  of  life  and  architecture.  The  Cathedral  is  Wren's  great 
masterpiece ;  the  Post  Office  was  built  by  Sir  R.  Smirke. 
From  St.  Paul's,  we  descend  Ludgate-hill — catching  a  glimpse 
(rt. )  up  the  Old  Bailey  of  Xeicyate — and  crossing  the  crowded 
Farringdon-.st.,  enter  Fleet-st.,  succeeded  by  the  Strand,  both 
studded  with  Neicspaiar  Oj}ices,  many  of  them  lurking  in 
the  contiguous  side-lanes  and  alleys  ;  here  we  see  how  the 
chai*acteriatic  features  of  one  city  mingle  with  those  of 
the  other.  In  our  way  we  pass  (rt.)  the  massive  pile  of  the 
Xcic  Laic  Courts — close  to  the  site  of  old  Temple  Bar  ; — 
St.  Clement  Danes  Church,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  sit, 
and  further  on  (1.)  liomer>ict  House  (one  of  the  liead-quarters 
of  the  Civil  Service).  Tlie  coimting-houses  of  the  "City"  (it 
i.s  easy  to  observe)  have  slowly  disappeared,  and  the  shops 
have  a  gayer  and  more  miscellaneous  aspect. 

At  last  Charingcross  is  reached,  and  we  recognise  at  once 
our  fourth  architectui'al  centre  of  the  gi-eat  West  End, 
from  which  improvement  has  shot  out  on  every  side. 
Standing  on  the  raised  platform  beneath  the  portico  of  the 
National  Gallery,  we  see  before  us  the  towers  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  Xorthuraberland  Avenue — occupying  the  site 
of  Northumberland-house,  pulled  down  in  1^74, — and  the 
perspective  of  the  Government  offices  forming  a. line  of  street 
by  themselves ;  on  the  left  hand  is  the  beautiful  church  of 
St.  M art ia-in-the- Fields,  and  on  the  right  the  vista  of  Pall- 
mall,  with  its  splendid  Club-houses.  Well  might  the  late 
Sir  R.  Peel  designate  Charing-cross  as  "the  finest  site  in 
Europe  ; "  it  may  claim  to  be  called  the  centre  of  the  Arts, 
as  the  Bank  is  of  Commerce. 

Turning    dii-ectly  down  Whitehall,   we    approach    that 
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portion  of  "Westminster  devoted  to  the  principal  Government 
offices  and  the  Legislature ;  on  the  right  hand  is  the  A  d- 
miralty  (distinguished  by  its  screen  and  portico),  from  which 
the  fleets  of  England  are  governed,  and  a  little  further  on 
the  Horse  Guards,  formerly  head-quarters  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Nearly  opposite  is  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  Ban- 
queting-house  of  the  Old  Palace  of  Whitehall,  the  master- 
jjiece  of  Inigo  Jones ;  in  front  of  it  King  Charles  I.  was  be- 
headed. The  long  range  of  buildings  still  further  on  (rt.) 
(refronted  by  Sir  Charles  Barry)  consists  of  the  Home  Office, 
the  Pnvy  Council  Office,  and  the  Treasury,  all  under  one 
roof;  and  the  little  narrow  cul  cle  sac,  which  terminates  it,  is 
the  world-famous  Downing-street,  containing  the  official  resi- 
dences of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affiiirs. 
The  old  street  has  been  palled  down,  and  on  its  site  rise 
the  magnificent  PvMlc  Offices  (which  occasioned  the  struggle 
known  as  the  "Battle  of  the  Styles")  designed  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  extending  to  St.  James's  Park.  In  these 
splendid  buildings  are  the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  India,  Colonial  and  Home  Offices. 

At  the  end  of  Parliament-street  we  reach  Palace  Yard, 
Westminster,  the  fifth  great  architectural  centre  of  the 
Metropolis.  Here  the  Church,  the  Law,  and  the  Legislature, 
are  represented  :  the  first  in  the  noble  old  Abbey,  the  second 
in  the  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  third  in  the 
Parliament  Houses,  whose  lofty  towers  break  in  from  point 
to  point  upon  the  sight.  The  removal  of  one  side  of  Pailia- 
ment-street  in  1874,  opening  out  the  public  offices  on  one 
side,  rendei's  this  one  of  the  grandest  street  avenues  iu 
Europe.  This  spot,  indeed,  might  be  considered  the  in- 
tellectual centre  of  the  Metropoli,-.  Within  so  small  a 
space  the  earth  perhaps  holds  not  so  many  distinguished 
men  amongst  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Retracing  our  steps  down  Parliament-street  we  come  to 
Waterloo-place,  our  sixth  architectural  centre,  not  inaptly 
called  the  centre  of  social  and  political  life.  Here  we  are  in 
the  heart  of  Club-land.  Looking  S,  towards  the  Duke  of 
York's  Column,  we  have  on  our  right  hand  the  Athcnxeum, 
chiefly  frequented  by  literaiy  men ;  on  the  left,  the  United 
t^ercicc  Club,  whose  members  are  naval  and  military  veterans. 
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Next  to  the  Atbenjeum,  wliieli  stands  at  the  commencement 
of  Pall-niall  West,  is  the  Travellers'.  The  Reform,  which 
is  obsei'vable  from  its  great  size  and  from  its  Italian  archi- 
tectm-e,  stands  next  in  order.  To  the  Reform  succeeds  the 
Carlton,  the  head-<|uai-ters  of  the  Conservatives,  a  stately- 
building,  distinguished  by  its  polished  granite  pillars. 
Beyond  these,  and  to  the  west  of  the  War  O^^ce,  are 
situated  the  Oxford  and  Camhridgc,  the  Guards',  and  at  the 
gates  of  Marlborough  House — the  more  ostentatious  Beaeons- 
Jidd.  On  the  opposite  side,  are  the  Junior  Carlton, — facing 
the  CarUon, — and  at  the  comer,  turning  into  St.  James's- 
s  piare,  the  Army  and  Nar>/  Club. 

At  the  bottom  of  St.  James's-street  stand  -^7.  James's 
Palace,  a  dingy  but  picturesque  old  building  full  of  his- 
torical associations,  and  Marlhorovf/h  House,  of  red  brick. 
Ascending  the  street,  on  the  left-hand  side  are  seen  the 
Conservative  Club,  Arthur's,  and  Brooks's  (the  Whig  head- 
quarters), whilst  near  the  top  was  the  once  famous  Crock- 
ford's —  noted  for  high  play  —  in  1875  converted  into  the 
Devonshire  Club.  While's,  and  Boodle's,  fashionable  Clubs, 
and  piincipally  resorted  to  by  elderly  country  gentlemen, 
stand  on  the  E.  side  near  the  top.  The  stranger  should 
endeavour,  by  personal  introduction  of  a  member,  to  procure 
admission  to  see  some  of  these  Clubs,  especially  the  Refonn, 
famous  for  its  central  hall,  and  its  kitchen  planned  by  M. 
Soyer.  The  halls,  staircases,  and  apartments  of  the  Carlton, 
the  Conservative,  and  Army  and  Navy  Clubs,  are  very  hand- 
some. St.  James's-street  at  its  upper  end  debouches  into 
Piccadilly,  one  of  the  great  E.  and  "W.  thoroughfares  of 
London,  in  which  are,  White  Horse  Cellar,  the  startiog-place 
of  St  a  [/<: -coaches  and  omnibuses,  and  Burlington  House  (seat  of 
Art  and  Science).  Between  them  runs  Bond-street,  brilliant 
with  some  of  the  finest  shops,  notably  jewellers',  silver- 
smiths', and  curiosity  shops. 

Returning  to  Waterloo-place,  after  noticing  for  a  few 
moments  the  noble  front  of  Carlton-teirace,  which  stands 
upon  the  site  of  Carlton  House,  the  visitor  should  ascend 
Regent-street,  built  by  Nash  during  the  regency  of  Geo.  IV., 
the  first  great  improvement  of  the  Metropolis  since  the  days 
of  Wren.  Originally,  a  piazza  covered  in  the  footways  on 
both  sides]  of  that  part  of  it  called  the  (juadiaut;  and  the 
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double  curve  of  columns  on  either  side  had  a  noble  effect. 
The  latband-plaster  style  of  Nash's  architecture  in  Regent- 
street  has  given  rise  to  some  reproach,  nevertheless  it  is  the 
brightest  and  most  cheerful  street  in  London  ;  and  the  sunny 
side,  with  its  attractive  shops,  is  one  of  the  liveliest  pro- 
menades in  the  Metropolis  between  3  and  6  in  the  after- 
noon. Portland-place,  a  wide  monotonous  street,  forms  the 
contumation  of  Regent-street,  and  terminates  in  Park- 
crescent,  a  fine  sweep  of  houses  on  either  side  opening  out 
to  the  Regent's  Park. 

The  residentiary  portion  of  London  has  always  shown  a 
tendency  to  travel  westward,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
rule  a  vast  nevv  district  has  sprung  up  since  1862  in  S.  Ken- 
sington, around  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  of  that  year.  To 
the  S.  of  this  is  a  magnificent  colony,  between  Sloane-street 
and  Chelsea,  consisting  of  streets  of  red  brick  houses  built 
chiefly  in  the  revived  "Queen  Anne  "  style,  which  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  once  universal  brick  and  plaster 
architecture  ;  nor  has  the  "  Exodus  "  yet  ceased,  for  beyond 
South  Kensington  handsome  and  populous  streets  now 
occupy  the  districts  known  as  ''Ihe  Boltons,"  and  Earl's 
Court. 

The  Parks. 

§  11.  The  Paris  of  the  Metropolis,  not  inaptly  called  the 
lungs  of  London,  ai"e  tea  in  number,  and  chiefly  in  the  "West 
End  (see  p.  24).  St.  James's  Park,  the  (jrcen  Park,  Hyde 
Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens,  lie  so  close  to  each  other, 
that  one  may,  walk  from  Charing-cross,  the  very  heart  of 
the  Metropolis,  to  Bays^vater,  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
scarcely  taking  one's  feet  off  the  sod.  Rcfjcnt's  Park  lies 
to  the  K.AV.,  Victoria  to  tho,  jS.E,,  Finsbury  Park  to  the 
N. ;  Battersca  Park,  with  its  beautiful  flower-garden,  and  fine 
lake,  cricket  grounds,  &c.,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  to  Chelsea, 
to  the  S.W.  ;  Suiithicark  Park  to  the  S.E.,  near  the  Surrey 
Docks ;  and  Kcnninyton  Park  due  S.,  close  to  the  "  Oval." 
Besides  these  Parks,  which  are  beautifully  laid  out,  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  Great  Babylon  is  in  some  degi'ee  provided 
for  by  other  open  spaces,  not  coming  under  the  designation 
of  Parks— such  as  Primrose  Ilill,  Hackney  Doicns,  Hackney 
Common  and  London  Fields; — by  its  numerous   squares, 
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some  of  them  of  large  extent,  and  planted  with  trees ;— and 
by  its  Botanic  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  and  Nurseries ;  which, 
taken  together,  occupy  many  himdred  acres  of  ground. 

The  Thames. 

§  12.  The  Thames. — Steamers  on  the  Thames,  belonging 
to  different  Companies,  ply  up  and  down  the  river  for  a  fare 
varying  from  \d.  to  6c/.  according  to  distance,  between  Chel- 
sea, Westminster,  Hungerford,  and  London  Bridges,  starting 
in  summer  every  five  minutes — fares  and  intervals  of  start- 
ing in  proportion  for  greater  distances,  up  to  Richmond  and 
down  to  Greenwich  and  "Woolwich  (fares  up  to  \s.  6d.). 
These  steamers  are  stopped  when  there  is  a  fog. 

There  is  a  steamer  started  from  Hungerford  Pier  almost 
every  five  minutes  in  summer. 

LIST  OF  STEAMBOAT  PIERS  BELOW  BRIDGE. 
London  Bridye  P<Vi-.— Close   to  L,  B.  &  S.  C.  and  S.  E.  Rlys.; 

the  Monument;  Bfilingsgate ;  and  not  far  from  the  Bank, 

Koyal  Excliangf ,  and  Tower,* 
Che)  ry  Garden,  S.  Commercial  Docki,  S. 

Thauies  Tunnel,  X.  MiUwall,  N. 

Globe  Stairs,  S.  Greenwich,  S. 

lAmehouse,  X  UlacLtcult,  X. 

W.  India  Dock,  X.  Woolwich,  S. 

PIERS  ABOVE  LON'DON  BRIDGE. 
St.  PavTs,  N—  near  to  —  St.  Paul's :  Post  Office. 
Blackfriars,  N.  „  Ludgate-hill;  Fleet-s  r^et  ;  £t.  Paul's. 

Temple,  X.  „  The  Temple:  The  Law  Courts. 

Waterloo,  y.  „  Somerset  H'juse;  Strand:  CoventGarden. 

Hangerjord,  N.  „  Charing  Cross;    Jiatioual  Gallery  ;   Lei- 

cester-square. 
Westrningter  Bridfff,  N.        Ileuses  of  Parliament;  Westmin^te^  Ab- 

bny;  Publ  c  Otf>c«-8. 
Lamhelh,S.  „  Palace  and  Wire  Biidge. 

VauxhalljN.  „  Belgravia;  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

Xine  Elms,  S.  ,,  Vauxhall  Statiuu,  Kenn.nglon,  4  c. 

Fimlico,  X.  „  Pimlico. 

Botterna  Park,  S.     „  The  Park;  and  Railway  to  Crystal  Palace. 

Cadogan,  X.  ,,  Cheyne  \Vaik;  Chels-a  Hospita',  &c. 

Chelsea,  X.  ,,  Broini;ton  and  S.  Kensmgfou. 

Beyond  these  the  piers  are  in  succession  :  TVandsworth,  S., 
Putney,  S.,  Hammersmith,  X.,  Chiswick,  X.,  Barnes,  S., 
Mortlake,  S.,  Kew,  S.,  Isleworth,  X,,  Richmond,  S.,  Twicken- 
ham, N.,  Teddington  Lock  S.,  Hampton  Court,  X. 

Having  traversed  the  principal  streets,  let  us  take  boat 
^\'ith  our  visitor  and  show  him  the  river  Thames  thorough- 

*  N.  denotes  2sortb,  S.  South  bank. 
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fjxre  of  the  Metropolis,  which  displays,  iu  a  more  complete 
manner  pei-haps  than  any  other,  what  London  really  is,  both 
in  extent  and  character.  Taking  one  of  the  penny  steamers 
at  Westminster  Biidge,  he  sees  before  him  several  specimens 
of  that  bridge  architecture  which  has  made  London  so 
famous.  West7ni7ister  Bridge,  under  whose  broad  shadow 
he  for  a  moment  rests,  was  rebuilt  1859-62  of  iron,  in  keep- 
ing, as  to  style,  with  the  adjacent  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  X,  bank  of  the  I'iver  below  "Westminster  Bridge, 
formerly  occupied  by  coal  barges,  mud-banks,  a  few  good 
houses,  some  mean  wharfs,  and  many  still  meaner  buildings, 
is  now  converted  into  a  magnificent  promenade  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Thames  Uinhauhncnf,  which  extends  from 
Westminster  to  Blackfriars.  As  we  descend  the  stream, 
the  ugly  Charing  Cross  Railccaj  JBridfje,  starting  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex shore  from  the  Charing  Cross  Station,  close  to  the 
Wa(€7'  Gate  *  of  York  House,  next  crosses  the  widest  portioti 
of  the  Thames.  Then  is  seen  the  Adelphi-terracc — in  the 
centre  house  of  which  lived  and  died  David  Garrick — with 
the  Obelisk  in  the  foreground.  Lower  down  is  Waterfoo 
Bridge,  with  its  nine  arches,  the  centre  one  having  a  span  of 
120  feet.  This  bridge,  which  is  perfectly  level,  and  built  of 
the  finest  granite,  is  certainly  a  noble  structure,  and  well 
becomes  the  fine  facade  of  Somerset  House,  rising  from  a 
terrace  immediately  beyond  it,  on  the  left  bank,  and  extend- 
ing 400  feet  along  the  river.  Still  farther  down,  on  the  same 
shore,  the  pleasant  Temple  Gardens  are  seen  on  the  left, 
gi'een  and  flovirishing,  amid  the  suiTounding  blackness  of  the 
Citj"-.  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  the  Alexandra  Bridge  of  the 
L.  C.  &  D.  R. — over  which  rises  the  statelj^  dome  of  St.  Paul's  — 
are  next  passed  ;  then  comes  "  the  thick  "  of  the  City,  on  the 
left  bank,  and  the  sky  is  penetrated  by  the  spires  of  numerous 
churches,  surmounted  by  the  grand  dome  of  St.  Paid's,  indi- 
cating by  their  numbers  the  ancestral  piety  of  London.  Soiith- 
warh  Bridge,  built  of  iron,  I'cmarkable  for  its  central  arch,  of 
240  feet  span,  the  widest  curved  arch  in  the  Avorld,  is  next 
reached,  and,  below  it,  an  iron  lattice  hridg".,  to  carry  the 
Charing  Cross  railway  to  Cannon-street,  thrusts  itself  across. 

London  Bridge,  the  lowest  or  most  seaward  of  the  metro- 

*  Xut  a  work  of  luigo  Jones',  but  of  Nicbola.'^  Stone,  mason  and 
carver. 
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politan  bridges,  with  its  five  gi^anite  arches  crossing  the 
Thames,  divides  Loudon  into  •■above"  and  '•  below"'  bridge. 
"Above  bridge,"  the  traffic  of  the  river  consists  of  black 
coal  barges, — bright-coloured  and  picturesque  Thames  hoys, 
laden  with  straw, — and  the  crowded  penny  and  twopenny 
steamboats  darting  along  with  almost  railway  rapidity. 
Immediately  the  arches  of  London  Bridge  are  shot,  the 
scene  is  at  once  changed.  The  visitor  finds  himself  in  a 
vast  estuary  crowded  ^^dth  ships  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Many  great  commercial  establishments  and  the  principal 
Docks  of  London  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
"below"  bridge.  The  Fish-marl-ct  (Billingsgate),  the  Cotd 
Exchange,  and  the  Custom  House,  are  rapidly  passed,  after 
which  the  Touer,  square  and  massive,  with  its  irregular  out- 
buildings, and  its  famous  Traitors'-gate,  may  be  said  to  ter- 
minate the  boundary  of  the  City. 

London  Bridge  to  Gravesend. 

§  13.  TJie  Pool  commences  just  below  London  Bridge,  where 
the  river  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  the  ti'eble  range  of 
steamers  and  other  vessels  anchored  in  it  to  discharge  their 
cargoes — the  city  of  London  deriving  its  chief  income  from 
a  tax  of  Is.  Id.  per  ton  levied  on  coals  consumed  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  Only  a  certain  number  of  the 
dingy-looking  colliers  are  admitted  into  the  "  Pool"  at  once, 
the  remainder  waiting  in  '•'  the  Lower  Pool "  until  the  flag 
which  denotes  that  it  is  full  is  lowered,  when  those  enter 
that  are  first  in  rank.  Hereabouts  are  anchored  in  mid- 
stream some  of  the  North  Sea,  Hamburg,  Hull,  &c,,  steamers. 
Passengers  are  compelled  to  go  on  board  in  boats,  and 
should  beware  of  embarking  at  Irongate  or  Horsleydown 
Stairs,  which  are  the  resort  of  thieves  and  cheats  who  prey 
upon  passengers.  A  little  below  the  Tower  of  London  ai'e 
the  St.  Katherine  s  Docls,  inclosed  by  warehouses,  over 
which  the  masts  of  the  lai'ger  shipping  are  observable.  The 
London  Dochs  succeed,  and  in  connection  with  them  are 
the  wine  vaults,  in  which  as  many  as  65,000  pipes  of  wine 
can  be  stowed.  Just  past  the  fii'st  entrance  to  these  docks,  the 
steamer  passes  or^rthe  Thames  Tunnel.  Turning  abruptly  S. 
we  now  have  on  our  (1.)  the  Isle  of  Dogs — a  tongue  of  land 
round  which  the  river  takes  an  abrupt  sweep  South,  and  then 
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again  northwards — and  on  either  side,  the  Surrey  Commercial 
(rt.)  and  West  India  Dochs  (1.).  These  latter  run  right  across 
the  base  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  open  into  Blackwall-rcach. 

Dcpford  (rt.  in  Liinehouse-reach)  was  a  government 
dockyard  down  to  1869.  It  still  retains  the  Royal  VicfuaUivj 
yard,  for  the  supply  of  the  navy,  and  near  to  it  is  now  a 
Metropolitan  Meat  Marlcet  for  the  landing,  slaughter,  and 
Bale  of  foreign  cattle.  The  Corporation  gave  for  tlie 
ground  94,000A,  and  have  expended  over  100,000/.  in 
constructing  the  market,  slaughter-houses,  &c.  A  very  short 
distance  below  Deptford  the  steamer  passe?  on  the  right 
hand  side  the  handsome  pile  of  Grccmvich  Hospital,  whose 
noble  cupolas  and  double  range  of  columuiated  buildings, 
constitute  a  noblfe  monument  of  the  genius  of  Wren,  Few 
places  are  more  picturesque  than  Greenwich  as  you  descend 
the  river.  The  old  irregularly  built  town  and  the  palace- 
like hospital  are  backed  by  the  rising  ground  of  GreemcicJi 
Parh,  Avith  its  splendid  sweet-chestnut  trees,  and  cro^^Tied 
by  the  Observatory,  from  which  place  the  Saxon  race 
throughout  the  world  marks  its  longitude.  The  exact  time 
is  shown  to  the  shipping  below  by  the  fall,  every  day  at 
one  o'clock,  of  a  large  black  ball,  which  slides  down  a  mast 
surmounting  the  top  of  the  building;  by  this  means  the 
thousand  mariners  in  the  river  below  have  a  daily  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  accuracy  of  their  chronometers. 

Opposite  Gi'eenwich  are  many  once  busy  and  noisy  Ship- 
builders' yards,  which  made  the  air  ring  with  the  din  of 
hammer  upon  ii'ou,  now  often  silent,  owing  to  vmwise  strilrs 
of  worhing  shipwrights  —  promoted  by  the  instigators  of 
the  Trades  Unions,  and  bad  times.  Here,  in  the  yard  of 
the  3IiUv:all  Company,  which  employed  4000  men,  was  built 
the  Colossus  of  the  sea,  '•  The  Great  Eastern  "  Steam  Ship, 
and  the  "  Northumberland  "  iron-clad  ship-of-war.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tongue  of  laud  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  river, 
are  the  Millu-all  Docls. 

Below  Greenwich  the  river  for  some  distance  is  dull  enough, 
low  flat  .shores  extending  on  either  side,  until  Blachtcall  is 
reached,  with  its  Italian-looking  railway  station,  and  its 
quay,  always  in  fine  weather  crowded  with  people.  The 
£ast  India  Docls,  full  of  the  largest  class  merchant  ships,  are 
situated  here.      Still  further  ^down  the  river  is   Woolwich 
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Arsenal  (tlic  largest  governaaerifc  ordnance  flepotjj-wliich  every 
stranger  should  see.  The  river  below,  and  nearly  all  the 
way  to  its  mouth,  lie.s  between  flat  mai-shes,  over  which 
the  ships  appear  sailing  across  the  gi-ass,  as  in  a  Dutch 
picture. 

Graresend,  the  la.st  town  on  its  banks,  is  at  least  30  miles 
from  London;  a  description  of  it  therefore  will  not  fall 
within  our  limits :  nevertheless  an  excursion  from  London- 
bridge  to  Gravesend  affords,  at  a  rapid  glance,  a  notion  of 
the  vast  extent  of  the  commerce  of  London. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  the 
port  of  London  in  one  year  amounted  to  nearly  ten  million 
tons.  The  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  average 
nearly  3,000,  and  the  steamers  350,  giving  employment  to 
crews  of  35,000  men  and  boys.  The  Cvistoms  duty  from  this 
enormous  mass  of  merchandise  is  upwards  of  nine  millions 
sterling,  or  nearly  half  the  receipts  from  this  department  for 
the  whole  country.  The  value  of  the  exports  is  about 
£52,000,000  annually,  of  the  imports  about  £134,000,000. 

Hampton  Court  to  "Westminster. 
§  li.  To  see  the  Thames  in  all  its  pastoral  beauty  the 
visitor  should  ascend  the  stream  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
metropolis.  The  best  way  of  seeing  it  is  to  take  a  steam  or 
row-boat  downwards,  after  visiting  Hampton  Court  or  Ridi- 
mond  (South  Western  Railway).  The  windings  of  the  river 
make  the  journey  a  long  one  (two  houi-s  at  least),  but  the 
lover  of  beautiful  scenery  and  litei"ary  and  historical  associa- 
tions will  not  regard  it  as  time  lost,  as  he  -will  pass  many 
places  famous  in  song  and  history.  At  Tuicl-enham  he  will 
pass  (1.)  Popes  Villa  (the  house  has  been  entu-ely  rebuilt), 
Orleans  House,  (1.)  the  charming  seat  down  to  1S75  of  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  as  it  was  of  his  father  when  Due  d'Orleans, 
now  the  Oi-leans  Club,  with  garden  and  grounds  open  to 
members  and  their  friends;  Strau-berry -1.111,  (1.)  the  sham 
castle  of  Horace  Walpole:  and  Ham  House,  (r.)  of  the  time 
of  James  L,  where  the  *•  Cabal"  ministers  of  Charles  IL  iised 
to  meet.  Jiichmond  Hill  and  Pari;  beautifully  wooded, 
crown  the  prospect.  The  old  r<alace  of  Sheen,  celebrated 
in  the  early  reigns,  yet  shows  some  fragments,  incorporated 
in  a  modem  house,  the  grovmds  of  which  come  down  to 
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the  water,  just  below  Richmond  Bridge,  opposite  an  island 
planted  with  weeping  willows. 

Below  Bichmoud  (rt.)  are  the  Old  Deer  Pari-,  opce 
famous  as  the  Farm  where  George  III.  set  the  example  of 
scienti6c  farming  to  his  subjects  and  country;  Kevj  Botanic 
Gardens,  with  their  conspicuous  pagoda  and  palm  house;  and 
(1.)  Sio)i  House,  the  grand  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Northuniberlaud,  with  beautiful  gardens.  Still  further 
down  (rt.)  is  the  charming  village  of  Ken:,  the  burial  place  of 
Gainsborough  ;  to  Uummcrsmith,  Fulhavi  succeeds,  with  the 
JJiiJiOj)  of  Londons  Palace,  amid  verdant  meadows  and 
rare  old  trees  of  the  densest  foliage ;  below  the  old  wooden 
Putney  Bruhje,  (1.)  is  Hurhngliam,  the  head-quarters  of 
' '  polo  ■'  ;  but  here  adieu  to  the  countiy ;  smoking  factories 
and  rows  of  houses  commence,  and  give  to  the  banks  a 
siibtu'ban  character.  The  Thames  so  far  is  comparatively 
clear,  running  over  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  banked  with 
vcrdm-e  on  either  hand.  The  swans  too,  sailing  about  in 
fleets,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  water.  There  ai*e  a  vast 
number  of  these  stately  birds  kept  by  the  various  City 
Companies  at  a  great  expense :  one  compan}--  (the  Dyers') 
spending  300Z.  a  year  upon  their  swans. 

Close  to  the  clumsy  old  Battersea  Bridf/e,  (1.)  is  the  site 
of  Cremome  Gardens,  abolished  1877.  At  Battersea  Bridge 
begins  that  noble  work  the  Thames  Embanhnent,  extending  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  4|  miles.  Left,  are  Chelsea  Hospital,  with 
its  high  roof,  and  the  old  Physic  Garden,  marked  by  a  solitary 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  Battersea  Pari;  {H.)  is  chai-mingly  laid 
out  with  flower  gardens,  walks,  drives,  &c.,  at  either  end  of 
it  the  river  is  spanned  by  two  elegant  suspension  bridges, 
the  Albert  and  Chelsea  bridges  by  name  :  close  to  the  latter 
the  railway  lines  from  Victoria  Station  are  carried  across  on 
an  iron  bridge  said  to  be  the  widest  in  the  world.  Here 
terminates  the  open  character  of  the  banks,  which  are  below 
this  occupied  with  manufactories  or  with  rows  of  houses.  At 
Laniheth  the  visitor  sees  with  interest  (rt.)  the  antique  towers 
of  the  Primate's  Palace,  and  Leimheth  Palace,  rebuilt — all 
but  the  tower;  and  (1.)  Millbanlc  Penitentiary,  covering  a 
vast  extent  of  ground,  and  looking  like  a  "cut  down"  bastille. 
In  immediate  proximity  to  it  is  Pimlico,  a  new  quarter 
which  has  arisen  since  1840,  imder  the  hands  of  the  late 
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Mr,   Thomas  Cubitt  (cl.  1856),  the  leviathan  builder  of  the 
Belfjravian  portion  of  West-End  London. 

General  Hints  to  Strangers. 

§  15.  The  Season. — London  should  be  seen  in  Mar, 
June,  and  July  ;  three  months  which  include  what  is  called 
"the  Season."  In  May,  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
opens. — The  Coiu't  is  in  residence. — The  Queen  or  Prince  of 
"Wales  holds  Drawing-rooms  and  Levees. — The  Parliament  is 
sitting. — The  Opera  in  mid-season. — Concerts  and  other 
public  entertainments  daily. — The  town  is  full — the  streets 
overflow  with  equipages,  so  that  only  by  the  diligent  atten- 
tion of  our  exemplaiy  police  at  the  crossings  of  streets  can 
the  thoroughfare  be  kept  open. 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  sight  in  London  than  the 
bustle  of  its  great  streets — the  perpetually  rolling  tide  of 
people,  carts,  carriages,  gay  equipages,  and  omnibuses,  in  its 
great  thoroughfares.  On  Draicing-room  and  Levee  Bays  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  your  stand  in  St.  James's-street  between 
1  and  2,  to  see  the  distinguished  personages  going  to  the 
Drawing-rooms  at  St.  James's  or  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
their  equipages. 

Presentation  at  Court, — Every  information  respecting 
the  mode  of  p-resentation  at  Court  may  be  obtained  at  the 
offices  of  the  Lord  Steward  at  Buckingham  Palace ,  and  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  St,  James's  Palace,  Levees  are  for 
the  presentation  of  gentlemen  only,  and  are  held  at  St. 
James's  Palace ;  Draicing-rooms  are  for  introducing  ladies 
(principally)  and  are  attended  by  few  gentlemen,  they  have 
been  held  since  1862  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  days  on 
which  they  take  place  are  advertised  in  the  dally  papers, 
with  the  necessary  directions  about  carriages,  &c.,  some  days 
before.  The  gi^eatest  occasion  in  eveiy  yeai'  is  on  Her 
Majesty's  birthday  (which  is  made  a  kind  of  movable  feast), 
but  presentations  do  not  take  place  on  that  day.  Any 
subject  of  Great  Britain,  who  has  been  presented  at  St. 
James's,  can  claim  to  be  presented,  through  the  English 
ambassador,  at  any  foreign  court.  The  names  of  gentle- 
men wishing  to  be  presented,  with  the  name  of  the  noble- 
man or  gentleman  who  is  to  present  them,  mvist  be  sent 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  several  days  previous  to 
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presentation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  submitted  for  the 
Queen's  approbation,  it  being  Her  Majesty's  command  that 
no  presentation  shall  be  made  at  any  Levees  but  in  con- 
formity with  the  above  regulations.  Noblemen  and  gentle- 
men are  also  requested  to  bring  with  them  two  cai'ds,  with 
their  names  cleai'ly  written  thereon,  one  to  be  left  with  the 
Queen's  Page  in  attendance  in  the  Presence-chambei',  and 
the  other  to  be  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  will 
announce  the  name  to  Her  Majesty.  On  the  presentation 
of  Addresses  to  Her  Majesty,  no  comments  are  suffered  to 
be  made.  A  deputation  to  present  an  Address  mxist  not  ex- 
ceed four  persons. 

Satiu'day  is  the  aristocratic  day  for  sight-seeing. 

There  are  4  "  Banl  Holidays  "  in  the  year,  when  all  shops 
and  places  of  business  are  closed,  viz.  :  Easter  Monday, 
Whit  Monday,  the  1st  Monday  in  August,  and  Boxing  Day, 
December  26  th. 

Take  the  right-hand  side  of  those  you  meet  in  walking 
along  the  streets. 

Bewai'e  of  mock  auctions  at  shops. 

Dres'king  Water  supplied  by  the  water  companies  ought 
to  be  filtered  before  it  is  drtmk.  So  prepared  it  is  now  more 
wholesome  than  the  waters  of  springs  and  pumps,  which  are 
liable  to  the  pollution  of  gas  and  sewage. 

Directories. — To  find  the  address  of  a  "West-End  friend" 
(who  is  not  in  lodging.?),  consult  Webster's  Royal  Red  Book, 
or  Boyle's  Court  Guide. 

To  find  the  direction  of  any  professional  man  or  trades- 
man (possessing  a  house),  consult  Kelly's  Post-office  Directory^ 
which  is  at  once  an  ofl&cial,  street,  commercial,  trades, 
law,  court,  parliamentary,  City,  conveyance,  and  postal 
directory.  The  visitor  may  see  it  at  any  hotel  or  in  any  of 
the  better-class  shops.  The  names  and  livings  of  Clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  foimd  in  the  annual 
**  Clergy  List."  Names  and  titles  of  the  nobility  in  Dod's 
or  Debrett's  "  Annucd  Peerage." 

The  names  of  Members  of  Parliament,  with  a  short  account 
of  their  careers  and  the  rules  of  the  two  Houses,  will  be  found 
in  Dod's  Parliamentary  Companion.  For  railway  information 
consult  Bradshaw's  or  the  A. B.C.  Guide — monthly,  6d.  each. 

Hints  to  Foreignbrs. — By  the  law  of  Great  Britain  all 
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foreigners  have  unrestricted  right  of  entrance  and  residence 
in  this  country ;  and  while  they  remain  in  it,  are,  equally 
with  British  subjects,  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  nor 
can  they  be  punished  except  for  an  offence  against  the  law, 
and  under  the  sentence  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice, 
after  a  public  trial,  and  on  a  conviction  founded  on  eWdence 
given  in  open  Court.  They  may  demand  that  half  of  the  juiy 
shall  be  foreigners.  No  foreigners,  as  such,  can  be  sent  out  of 
this  country  by  the  Executive  Government,  except  persons  re- 
moved by  virtue  of  treaties  with  other  States,  confirmed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  criminal  offenders. 
Foreigners  may  obtain  admission  in  general  to  private 
collections  not  usually  shown,  by  application  from  their 
several  ambassadors  or  ministers  to  the  owner.  Such  an 
ambassadorial  request  will  also  prociire  for  foreigners 
entrance  to  the  Royal  Dockyards,  "Woolwich  Arsenal,  &c. 

When  requesting  permission  to  view  any  of  the  private 
galleries  or  mansions,  a  foreigner  had  better  vn:ite  a  polite 
note  in  the  French  form  and  language  than  in  English. 

Foreign  money  is  not  current  in  England,  and  any  attempt 
to  use  it  will  expose  the  traveller  to  inconvenience.  It 
should  be  at  once  exchanged  on  arriving.  Always  note 
down  the  number  of  English  bank  notes ;  if  lost  or  stolen, 
this  precaution  will  enable  the  owner  to  stop  their  being  paid 
at  the  Bank.  The  hours  of  business,  dui-ing  which  all  offices, 
counting-houses,  &c.,  are  open,  are  from  10  to  4. 

Visiting. — The  proper  hours  for  making  calls  at  private 
houses  are  from  2  to  6  at  the  ''West  End."  A  letter  of 
introduction  should  be  left  in  person  with  a  card  and 
address,  or  at  least  delivered  with  a  card  by  a  messenger,  and 
not  sent  by  post. 

T^ie  dinner  hour  in  England  for  the  professional  and 
upper  classes  varies  from  6  to  8  p.m.  Guests  should  aiTive 
not  later  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  time  named,  but 
never  a  minute  before  it.  In  England  the  gentlemen  never 
hand  the  ladies  from  table,  but  remain  by  themselves. 

At  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Italian  Operas,  gen- 
tlemen are  not  admitted  unless  in  evening  dress. 

There  ai-e  some  sights  peculiarly  national,  which  foreigners 
should  not  omit  to  see  wbilst  in  London. 

May  MEKTI^'GS. — In  the  month  of  May  almost  every  week* 
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day  is  devoted  to  some  meeting  of  religious  or  benevolent 
societies,  especially  those  supported  by  the  church  and 
various  classes  of  dissenters. 

Public  Dinneus,  for  various  political,  social,  and  charitable 
objects,  are  always  advertised,  and  any  one  may  dine  who 
will  pay  for  a  dinner  ticket,  generally  one  guinea.  Distin- 
guished speakers,  and  sometimes  good  vocal  music,  are  the 
attractions.  The  English  peculiarities  as  to  "toasts,"  "cheer- 
ing," "speeches,"  &c.,  may  here  be  witnessed  to  perfection. 

Races. — The  best  race  meetings  held  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  take  place  at  Epsom,  Ascot  (May  and  June)  and 
at  Sandowii  Pari-. 

The  gi-eat  racing  event  of  the  year  is  the  "Derby;  "  for  it 
even  Parliament  suspends  its  sittings,  and  the  City  exchanges 
are  deserted.  Then  the  millions  of  London  are  exposed 
unroofed  upon  the  open  Downs.  The  race  itself — "the 
great  event,"  as  it  is  called — will  less  aflfect  those  who  are 
not  sporting  men  than  the  spectacle  of  the  Downs  paved 
with  human  heads,  and  the  miles  of  pic-nics  and  feasting 
which  follow  it. 

Until  recent  years  "  all  the  world  "  used  to  go  by  road  to 
Epsom,  on  Derby  Day,  and  the  crowds  of  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions,  from  the  "drag"  to  the  costermonger's  cart, 
which  thronged  the  way,  and  the  "  chaff"  and  horseplay 
which  prevailed,  rendered  the  scene  unique  of  its  kind.  But 
now  many  prefer  to  go  by  rail  (from  "Waterloo,  London 
Bridge,  or  Victoria).  There  is  a  station  on  Epsom  Downs, 
close  to  the  Course. 

For  all  particulars  about  races  and  racing  consult  "  Huff's 
Turf  Guide." 

Lord  Mayor's  Show.     See  p.  253. 

Coaches. — In  the  summer  few  things  are  more  pleasant, 
or  better  calculated  to  exhibit  real  English  scenery  than  a 
dinre  on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  well-appointed  stage-coaches 
which  run  to  Brighton,  Tunbridge,  Richmond,  Dorking,  &c. 
{See  Environs,  at  the  end  of  the  vol.) 

Boat  Races  on  the  Thames. — Just  before  Easter  takes  place 
the  annual  boat  race  between  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  from  Putney  to  Mortlake.  The  most  fashionable 
amateur  regatta  is  held  at  Henley-on-Thames  (G.W.R.  36  m. 
from  London),  during  the  month  of  June.     Regattas  take 
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place  during  the  summer  at  Kiugaton,  "Walton,  and  other 
places  on  the  Thames.  Amateur  and  professional  sculling 
matches  are  rowed  at  various  seasons. 

The  Game  of  Ckicket  is  best  seen  at — 

Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  St.  John's  AVood  Eoad,  Regent's- 
park ;  admission  6d.  on  ordinary  match  days,  Is.  or  2s.  6d. 
when  there  is  any  first-class  match  going  on.  The  principal 
matches,  such  as  North  r.  South,  Gentlemen  v.  Players, 
Oxford  V.  Cambridge,  are  generally  advei'tised.  The  most 
popular  Match  of  all,  Eton  v.  Harrow,  takes  place  in  July. 

Princes  CricJcet  Ground,  Hans-place,  Sloane-square.  A 
fashionable  resort  during  the  season,  where  Lav:n  Tennis  is 
also  much  played.  Each  member  Ls  able  to  admit  one 
stranger,  lady,  within  the  enclosure.     Admission,  Is. 

Kennirifjton  Oval — the  head-quarters  of  the  Surrey  Cricket 
Club. 

Athletic  Sports  take  place  generally  during  the  spring. 
The  best  meetings  are  held  at  the  Lillie  Bridfje  Grounds  of 
the  Amateur  Atidetic  Club  (close  to  AVest  Brompton  Station). 
Such  are  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Inter-University  Sports, 
the  Amateur  Championship  Meeting,  &c. 

London  Athletic  Club. — Stamford  Bridge  (close  to  Chelsea 
Station). 

Hunting  is  the  rage  from  October  to  March, — steeple- 
chases in  the  spring.  The  '"'meets "  of  hounds  are  advertised 
in  the  "Times"  of  Saturday,  and  in  the  "  Field,"  in  which 
paper  (6c?.  weekly)  will  also  be  found  tho  dates  of  allspoi'ting 
"  Coming  Events,"  cricket  matches,  boat  races,  &c. 

Horse  and  Cattle  Shows. — At  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  in  June,  is  held  the  Annual  Horse  Show,  and  in 
December  the  Agricultm-al  Show  of  the  Smithfield  Club. 
Here  the  finest  specimens  of  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  may  be  seen,  of  gi'eat  interest  to  farmei-s  and 
breeders  of  stock.  A  horse  show  is  also  held  every  summer 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace. 

An  English  Trial  bt  Jury  may  be  seen,  during  Term  time, 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Coiirt  (Old  Bailey)  in  criminal  cases ; 
and  at  Guildhall  and  Westminster  Hall.  A  shilling  to  a 
doorkeeper  will  generally  secure  a  good  seat. 

Lost  Property. — Enquiries  concerning  property  lost,  stolen, 
or  left  iu  cabs,  should  at  once  be  made  tu  the  Inspector  of 
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Police  at  Scotland  Yard  (p.  60),  The  average  number  of 
articles  whicli  find  tlieir  way  to  Scotland  Yard  in  this  manner 
yearly  is  over  15,000, 

Be  on  your  guard  about  the  confusion  in  the  nomenclature 
of  London  streets ;  the  "  Post  Office  Directory"  a  few  years 
ago  recorded  the  existence,  in  various  parts  of  the  town  of 
37  Iving-streets,  27  Queen-streets,  22  Princes-streets,  and  17 
Duke-streets,  35  Charles-streets,  29  John-streets,  15  James- 
streets,  21  George-streets, 

Post-Office  and  Telegraph. 

§  16,  For  all  information  respecting  the  Post  Office, 
Money  Orders,  Telegraphs,  &c,,  see  the  Official  Postal  Guide, 
published  quarterly,  price  6rf, 

The  Electric  Telerjrapks  throughout  the  Kingdom  being  now 
national  property,  are  managed  by  the  General  Post  Office  : 
the  head  office  being  in  St,  Martia's-le-Qrand,  Loudon  (see 
General  Post  Office).  More  than  300  branch  offices  are  now 
distributed  through  London,  so  that  no  quarter  or  neigh- 
bourhood is  far  distant  from  one.  By  means  of  the  London 
Postal  Telegraph  messages  maj'  be  sent  in  a  very  short 
time  from  any  part  of  London,  through  400  or  500  miles 
of  wires  carried  over  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  under  the 
streets.  The  charge  is  \s.  for  20  words  exclusive  of  addresses 
of  sender  and  receiver — increasing  at  a  rate  of  3(7.  per  5 
words  beyond  that  number — to  any  part  of  the  Uuitcd 
Kingdom.  Foreign  telegrams  are  charged  at  various  rates 
(see  Postal  Guide). 

London  is  divided  into  8  postal  districts,  in  which  the 
number  of  deliveries  varies  from  12  to  6  daily,  between  7.30 
a.m.  and  7.45  p.m. 

The  correct  initials  of  the  postal  district  in  addition  to  the 
address  will  ensure  the  early  deUvery  of  a  letter, 

St,  Martin's-le-Grand, 
126,  Holborn  and  Charing  Cross. 
3,  Vere-street,  Oxford-street. 
2S,  Eversholt-st,,  Camden-Towu. 

8,  Buckingham-gate,  Pimlico. 

9,  Blackman-street,  Borough. 
Si 7,  Commercial- road. 
46,  Essex-road,  Islington. 


E.G. 

Eastern  Central. 

W,C. 

Western  Central. 

W. 

Western. 

N.W, 

,  North  Western. 

S.W, 

South  Western. 

S.E. 

South  Eastern. 

E. 

Eastern. 

N. 

Northern. 
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Take  care  to  post  before  ^  to  8,  10,  12,  and  2,  4,  6,  8,  in 
one  of  the  Iron  Piilar  Boxes  (first  erected  1855)  on  the  kerb 
stones  of  the  leading  thoroughfares. 

Lettei'S  posted  at  the  Eeceiving-houses  in  London  before 
6  at  night  are  delivered  the  same  evening  at  all  places  within  a 
circle  of  three  miles  from  the  Genei'al  Post  Office ;  or  if  posted 
before  5,  they  are  delivered  in  the  environs  the  same  evening. 

There  is  no  postal  delivery  in  London  on  Sundays. 

Letters  for  the  night  mails  out  of  London  must  be  posted 
before  5.30  p.m.,  in  pillar  boxes  and  branch  offices;  at  the 
General  Post  Office  they  are  received  without  extra  payment 
as  late  as  6  p.m.:  from  6  to  7  "with  an  extra  Id.  stamp,  up  to 
7.15  with  an  extra  2d.  in  stamps,  up  to  7.30  with  an  extra  dd. 
in  stamps,  and  up  to  7.45  with  an  extra  6d.  in  stamps. 

Letters  for  the  day  mails  must  be  posted  before  3  a.m. 

Post-cards,  ^d.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Id.  for 
abroad,  are  a  very  useful  means  of  correspondence. 

The  rates  for  postage  are  : — Id.  for  1  oz.  and  under  ;  l^d. 
over  1  oz.  and  under  2  oz.,  and  increasing  proportionately  ^d. 
for  every  2  oz.  or  part  of  2  oz.  up  to  12  oz. 

Newspapers  and  book-post  packets  must  be  left  open  at 
the  ends.     Postage  hd.  for  every  2  oz.  or  part  of  2  oz. 

Parceh  if  not  exceeding  1  ft.  6  in.  x  9  in.  x  6  in.  may  be 
sent  by  post  at  fixed  rates. 

The  following  firms  deliver  parceh  in  London  and  the 
subm'bs  ;  they  have  numerous  fixed  houses  of  call  in  the 
several  districts.  London  Parcels  Delivery  Co.,  Sutton  & 
Co.,  Carter  Paterson,  &c.  The  Globe  Parcels  Expre^^s 
forwards  parcels  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  Conti- 
nental Parcels  Express  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Post-Ow.ce  Money-Orders  for  sums  not  exceeding  10/.,  arc 
issued  at  the  sevei-al  offices  at  the  following  rates : — For  any 
sum  under  IO5. — 2d.]  over  10*.  and  under  1^. — 3cZ. ;  and  ia- 
creasiag  Id,  for  every  1/.  additional  up  to  10?.  From  this 
source  alone  the  revenue  receives  more  than  200,000?.  yearly. 
A  Postal  Official  Circular,  containing  a  statement  of  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  packet-boats,  of  unclaimed  letters,  &c.,  is 
published  every  morning,  under  the  authority  of  the  Post- 
Master-General. 
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Commissionaires. 
§  17.  A  corps  of  wounded  soldiers,  many  of  whom' have 
lost  a  limb  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  beaiing 
good  characters,  are  authorised  by  a  society  to  execute  com- 
missions, caiTy  letters,  pai'cels,  and  messages.  They  are 
stationed  in  the  chief  thoroughfares  at  the  East  and  West 
ends  of  London,  and  are  known  by  their  green  uniform,  and 
badges  and  medals.  Ladies  requiring  to  drive  about  town  in 
a  cab,  may  take  them  on  the  box  to  act  the  pai-t  of  servants, 
with  perfect  confidence  in  their  steadiness.  The  charge  for  an 
ordinary  messenger  is  3s.  6d.  a  day,  if  required  for  circular 
delivery  4s.  Head-quarters  of  the  corps — Exchange-court, 
419,  Strand. 

Carriages  and  Cabs. 

§  18.  Carnages  or  Broughams  may  be  hired  at  any  livery 
stable  {see  Kelly's  Directory)  by  the  hour,  day,  or  a  longer 
period,  at  rates  varying  from  1  Os.  6d.  (for  a  one-horse  brougham 
for  the  afternoon)  upwards. 

Cab  Fares. — Obtain  at  any  bookseller's,  price  Is.,  the 
Red  Book  of  fares,  published  by  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Commissioners,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Act  16  &  17  Vic- 
toria, c.  33.  These  tables,  in  case  of  dispute  as  to  fare,  are 
conclusive  evidence  of  all  the  distances  they  contain. 
The  number  of  cabs  in  London  is  over  8500.  A  four-wheeled 
cab  holds  four  persons  ;  a  Hansom  (named  from  the  inven- 
tor) only  two.  Each  cabman  must  earn  about  sixteen  shil- 
lings a  day  before  he  can  clear  his  expenses  or  obtain  a 
penny  for  himself.  The  London  public,  it  is  calculated, 
spends  860,000?.  a  year  in  cab-hire. 

If  5'ou  are  in  a  huiTy,  and  want  to  catch  a  railway  train, 
call  a  Hansom-cab,  and  promise  the  man  a  shilling  above  his 
fare,  if  he  takes  you  in  time. 

The  centre  of  London  (for  calculating  cab  fares)  is  Charing- 
cross. 

Fares  ly  Distance  :  If  hired  and  discharged  intMn     s.     d. 
the  Four  Mile  Circle,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding 
two  miles .........     1      0 

And  for  every  additional  mile  or  part  of  a  mile      .     0      6 
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If  hired  outsid':  the  Four  Mile  Circle  wherever  dis- 
charged, for  the  first  and  each  succeeding  mile  or  part     s.     d. 
of  a  mile    .........      1      0 

If  hired  vntldn,  but  discharged  outside  the  Four 
Mile  Circle,  not  exceeding  one  mile,  Is. ;  exceeding 
one  mile,  then  for  each  mile  within  the  circle,  Qd. ; 
and  for  each  mile  or  part  of  a  mile  outside         .         .10 

Fares  hy  Time :  inside  the  Four  !Mile  Circle.  Four- 
wheeled  cabs,  for  one  hour  or  less,  2s,     Two- wheeled 

cabs 2      6 

For  every  additional  quarter  of  an  hour  or  part  of 
a  quarter,  four-wheeled  cab,  ^d.     Two-wheeled  cabs.      0      8 

If  hired  outside  the  circle,  wherever  discharged,  for 
one  hour  or  less         ....         ...      2      6 

If  above  one  hour,  then  for  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  less        ........      0      8 

If  hired  wit  Jan,  but  discharged  outside,  the  Four 
Mile  Circle,  the  same. 

Extra  Patme>ts. — Hirers  of  cabs  should  he  particular  in 
noticing   these  regulations,  as  disputes  generally  ai'ise  from 
their  not  being  clearly  understood. 

Whether  hired  by  distance  or  by  time  : 
Luggage. — For  each  package  carried  outside  the 
carriage    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         ..02 

Extra  Persons. — For  each  above  two     .         .         .06 
For  each  child  under  10  years  old  .         .         .03 

By  distance — waiting  :  for  every  15  minutes 
completed — 
If  hired  within  the  Four  ^lile  Circle,  four  wheels, 
Qd. ;  two  wheels         .......      0      8 

If  hired  without  the  circle,  two  or  four  wheels  .  0  8 
In  case  of  any  dispute  between  hii-er  and  driver,  first 
note  down  the  number  of  the  driver's  badge  or  of  the 
cab ;  the  hirer  may  further  requu-e  the  driver  to  diive 
to  the  nearest  Metropolitan  Police  Court,  or  Justice 
Room,  when  the  complaint  may  be  determined  by  the 
Sitting  Magistrate  without  summons  ;  if  no  Police  Court 
or  Justice  Pioom  be  open  at  the  time,  then  the  hii-er 
may  require  the  driver  to  drive  him  to  the  nearest 
Police  Station,  where  the  complaint  will  be  entered, 
and  tried  by  the  Magistrate  at  his  next  sitting. 
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Every  driver,  Avbeu  hired,  may  be  required  to  deliver  to 
the  hirer  a  card  coutaiuiug  the  printed  uumber  of  the 
Stamp  Office  plate  on  such  carriage,  or  such  other  words 
or  figures  as  the  Commissioners  of  Police  may  direct. 

If  you  leaA'e  any  article  either  in  a  "bus"  or  cab,  apply 
for  it  at  the  Police  Office,  Scotland-yard. 

Omnibuses  and  Tramways. 

§  19.  Omnibus  Routes  traverse  London  in  all  directions 
through  the  central  parts,  to  and  from  the  extreme  suburbs. 
There  are  about  1500  different  omnibuses  and  tramcars,  em- 
l^loying  nearly  9000  persons.  The  majority  commence  run- 
ning at  8  in  the  morning  and  continue  till  12  at  night,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  during  the  busy  parts  of  the  day  every  five 
minutes.  The  tariff  of  fares  is  posted  up  in  each  omnibus. 
The  charges  vary  as  a  rule  from  Id.  to  6rf.,  according  to  dis- 
tance ;  some  charge  as  low  as  one  penny  for  short  distances, 
and  few  exceed  9rf.  for  the  whole  journey.  It  will  be  well, 
however,  in  all  cases  to  inquire  the  fare  to  the  particular 
spot ;  Avherever  there  is  a  doubt  the  conductors  will  demand 
the  full  fare.  The  "bus"  is  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of 
heat  and  crowding ;  and  in  bad  weather  the  steam  from  wet 
great-coats  and  umbrellas  is  very  oppressive.  Add  to  this, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  chosen  by  pickpockets  to  carry  out 
their  operations.  I'he  seat  on  the  roof,  xulgo,  "  the  knife- 
boai-d,'  is  free  from  those  objections,  provided  you  can 
climb  up  to  it,  which  fur  females  and  infirm  persons  is  not 
easy. 

Omnibuses,  as  a  rule,  start  from  some  well-known  public- 
house,  the  name  of  which  is  in  most  cases  given  in  the  ap- 
pended table. 
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Hotels,  Inns,  &c. 

§  20.  London  Hotels  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  mention  a  very  few  of  them ;  they  are  divided  into 
several  distinct  classes,  such  as  Grand  Hotels,  generally  man- 
aged by  Companies;  Family  Hotels,  patronized  by  the 
English  and  foreign  nobility  and  gentry  who  have  no  town 
residence  of  their  own,  but  generally  spend  some  weeks 
during  the  year  in  London.  Private  Hotels  similar  to  the 
above,  but  of  a  quieter  and  less  expensive  character ;  Hotels 
frequented  by  bachelors  and  sportsmen ;  Commercial  Hotels, 
and  hotels  owned  and  patronized  by  foreigners. 

A  "  table  d'hote  "  dinner,  at  London  Hotels,  is  the  excep- 
tion ;  and  visitors  are,  as  a  rule,  expected  to  take  at  least 
one  meal  in  the  house.  Prices  vary  exceedingly,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  house  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
From  Easter  to  September,  the  charge  for  apartments  is 
nearly  double  what  it  is  at  other  seasons.  The  charge  for  a 
suite  of  apartments  ranges  from  30s.  to  £30  per  week,  for  a 
single  bedroom  from  2s.  Qd.  to  10s.  a  night. 

Grand  Hotels,  5  or  6  stories  high,  built  in  the  fashion 
of  those  in  America  and  the  H6tel  de  Louvre,  at  Paris — 
have  been  established  chiefly  at  the  Termini  of  the  chief 
Raihoays — generally  in  connection  with  the  Company, 
They  have  fixed  tarifis  of  prices  ;  and  Coffee-rooms  for  ladies 
as  well  as  for  gentlemen. 

London  and  North  Western     Euston  and  Victoria  Hotels, 

Great  Northern King's  Cross  Hotel. 

Midland  St.  Pancras  Hotel. 

Great  Western    Paddington  Hotel.     [Hotels. 

Brighton  and  South  Coast...     Grosvenor  <t  London  Bridge 

South  Eastern Charing  Cross  and  Cannon  St. 

London,  Chatham,  &  Dover     Holborn  Viaduct  Hotel. 

The  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  at  the  end  of  Victoria-street, 
close  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Palace  Hotel,  close  to  Buckingham  Palace,  quiet  and 
well-managed,  for  families  and  gentlemen,  very  select. 

The  Alexandra  Hotel,  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

LangJiam  Hotel,  Portland-place.     American  House,  table- 
d'hote  daily  (6s.),  at  which  non-residents  may  dine. 

Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  Holborn,  table-d'hote  6  p.m. 
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Oraml  Hvtcl,  Northumberland-avenue^  built  1679. 

International  Hold,  Loudon  Bridge. 

Manchester  Hotel,  Aldersgate-street  (in  course  of  erection). 

Family  Hotels. — Clarichjes  (quite  first-class),  and  Back- 
land's,  Brook-st. 

Albemarle,  Yor1c,Pv.Ucncij,  and  5^  (^co^^c's,  in  Albemarle-st. 

Thomas's,  in  Berkeley-square,  well  managed. 

Portland  Hotel,   Great    Portland-st.    (visitors  taken   "e?i 
pension''). 

The  Hyde  Park  Hotel,  Marble  Arch. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Hotel,  Eastbourne-tcr.,  Paddington. 

Parish's,  in  George-st.,  Hanover-sq. 

Fento7is,in  St.  James's-st. 

Craufurd's,  in  Sackville-st. 

St.  James's  Hotel,  Berkeley-st. ,  Piccadilly. 

Burlington  and  Queen's,  in  Cork-st. 

Bristol,  in  Burlington  Gai'dens. 

Broicn's  and  Bail's,  in  Dover-st. 

Bawlinfjs,  Co:cs,  and  the  Brunswick  in  Jermyn-st. 

Grosvenor  Hof^l,  Park-st.,  Grosvenor-square. 

In  the  Covent  Garden  district.  The  Covent  Garden  Hotel, 
Southampton-st.,  "NV.C.  (table  d'hote);    Ashley's,  Henrietta-st. 

In  South  Kensington,  Bailey's  Hotel,  Gloucester-rd.  (table- 
d  hute,  7  p.m.),  and  South  Kensiiiytrni  HtAel,  Queen's  Gate-ter. 

Midway  between  the  City  and  the  West  End  are  the  British 
in  Cockspur-st.,  the  Golden  Cross,  Morley's,  at  Charing  Cross, 
the  United  Hotel,  Charles-st.,  Haymarket. 

Less  expensive  inns  in  the  City : — The  Bridge  Hous) 
Hotel,  London  Bridge;  the  Queen's,  close  to  the  Post  Office; 
the  Castle  and  Falcon,  5,  Aldersgate-st.  ;  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
South  Place,  Finsbury  (table  d'hote). 

Ceuti-alhouses,  chiefly  for  bachelors:  HeitchctCs,  Piccadilly; 
the  Tavistock,  the  Beelford,  the  Haramums,  Covent-Gardcu, 
Long's,  Bond-st. ;  Limmei-'s,  Conduit-st.  (rebuilt  1878).  The 
British  and  Waterloo  Hotels,  Jermyn-st. 

Haxell's  Hotel,  .370  Strand  (table  d'hute  daily,  S'SO). 
A  ndertons,  1 62,  Fleet-st.,  bedrooms  from  2s. ;  and  many 
others  in  the  Strand  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  Arundel,  Arundel-street,  and  the  Caledonian,  Adelphi- 
tcrrace,  board  and  lodge  visitors  at  a  fixed  charge  of  75.  Qd. 
per  diem. 
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Salisbury  Hotel,  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-st.,  frequented, 
chiefly  by  farmers. 

Private  Hotels. — Flcmhif/s,  Half-Moon-st.;  Broicns,  IIov> 
chin's,  and  Storey s,  Dover-st.  ;  MaclccUar's  and  Hallams, 
Albemarle-st. ;  Linf/s  and  GarlanVs,  SufFolk-st.,  Pali-Mall, 
are  recommended ;  but  houses  of  this  class  are  too  numerous 
and  varied  for  any  limited  list. 

Hotels  for  Foreigners. — To  those  who  wn.sh  to  be  moderate 
in  their  expenses,  we  would  mention  the  well-conducted  house 
of  M.  de  Keyser  (the  Royal  Hotel),  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars; 
here  eveiy  guest  must  be  introduced  personally,  or  by  letter. 
Rebuilt  in  1873,  fine  situation  on  Thames  Embankment. 

The  quai'ter  more  especially  devoted  to  French  and  Ger- 
man visitors  is  Leicestei'-square,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Haymarket.  The  Hotel  de  Provence  (in  Leicester-square) 
is  conducted  in  the  Continental  stj'le.  The  Hotel  de  Ver- 
sailles, 37,  Gerrard-street,  Soho ;  Hotel  Prerifali,  Arundel- 
street,  Coventry -street ;  Panton  Hotel,  Panton-street. 

There  are  many  disreputable  houses  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, therefore  travellers  should  be  cautious  not  to  resort 
to  any  without  some  reiiahle  recommendation. 

Lodgings. — The  vi.sitor  who  wishes  to  make  a  lengthened 
stay  in  the  Metropolis,  will  find  it  most  economical  to  take 
lodginys.  These  he  may  get  at  all  prices,  from  the  suite  of 
elegantly  fmiiished  rooms  in  the  "West  End,  at  4  to  15  guineas 
a  week,  to  the  bed-room  and  use  of  a  breakfast  parlour,  at  10 
shillings  a  Aveek,  In  the  West  End  the  best  kinds  of  lodg- 
ings  ai"e  to  be  fomid  in  the  streets  leading  from  Piccadilly 
■ — such  as  Saclrille-st.,  Dover-st.,  Half-Moon-st,  Clarycsst., 
and  DvJce-st ,  and  in  streets  leading  out  of  Oxford-st.,  and 
Peyent-st.,  St.  James's-st.,  Jermyn-st.  The  apartments  of  the 
best  cla.ss  ai'e  those  in  private  houses,  let  by  persons  of  re- 
Bpectability,  generally  for  the  season  only.  A  list  of  such 
apai'tmeuts  is  to  be  found,  however,  at  the  nearest  house- 
agent's,  who  gives  cards  to  view,  and  states  terms.  An  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Times  for  such  rooms,  stating  that 
*'no  lodgiug-house-keei'>er  need  apply,"  will  often  open  to  the 
stranger  the  doors  of  very  respectable  families,  where  lie  will 
be  more  likely  to  get  all  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  a  home, 
than  in  a  professed  lodging-house. 

FoRNiSHED  Houses  for  families  can  always  be  obtained  at 
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the  West  End,  on  application  to  a  house-agent,  at  prices  vary, 
ing  from  5  to  25  guineas  a  week,  according  to  size,  situation,  &c. 
Cheaper  Lodgings. — Strangers  requii-ing  moderate  lodg- 
ings in  a  central  situation,  should  seek  for  apartments  in  some 
of  the  secondary  streets  leading  from  the  .Strand,  such  as  Cecil- 
St.,  Craven-si.,  Xorfulk-st.,  Southampton-st.,  Bedfovd-st..  or  the 
Adelphi.  Also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pimlico,  and  round 
Victoria  Station,  iu  Vauxhall-hridgerd.,  Warxdck-st. ,  Ebury-st., 
Chester-st.,  or  near  the  Marble  Arch  and  Edgware-road,  iu  Cam- 
hridfje-st. ,  Connav/jlit-st.,  &c.,  &c.,  good  rooms  may  be  obtained 
at  a  moderate  rate.  In  the  season,  the  prices  range  from  1  to 
4  gxiineas  for  a  sitting  and  bed-room.  The  middle-class  visitor 
who  is  bent  on  sight-seeing  should  obtain  a  bedroom  iu  a 
healthy  locality,  and  the  use  of  a  breakfa>st-room.  Such  lodg- 
ings may  be  had  for  half-a-giunea  a  week.  He  can  either  pro- 
vide his  breakfa.st  himself  or  get  his  landlady  to  provide  it  for 
him.  The  various  chop-houses  and  dining-rooms,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  600  in  the  Metropolis,  will  supply  him  with 
his  dinner;  whilst  the  900  coffee-houses  will  afford  him  a  cheap 
tea  in  any  quarter  of  the  town. 

Dining-rooms  and  Restaurants. 

§  21.  For  large  public  or  private  dinners: 
Willis's  Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James's. 
St.  James's  Rail,  Eegent-street  and  Piccadilly ;  and  Picca- 
dilbi  (rebuilt  and  enlarged,  1875). 

The  Pall  Mall,  14,  Regent-street,  S.W. 

Albion  Tavern,  in  Aldersgate-street,  City. 

The  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Drury-lane. 

City  Dining  and  Luncheon  Houses. 

Ship  and  Turtle,  Leadenhall-street,  famous  for  its  turtle. 

"Birch's,"  15,  Conihill,  confectioner,  famous  for  soups, 
jellies,  &c.,  one  of  the  oldest  shops  in  London. 

Wtbsfer's,  5,  Gi'acechurch-st.,  confectioners,  luncheons,  &c. 

The  Palmerston,  ^4,  Old  Broad-st.  and  93,  Bishopsgate-st., 
dining,  luncheon,  smoking,  and  billiard  rooms. 

Dolh/s,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row, 

Orosbij  Hall,  Bishopsgate- street,  interesting  for  its  history 
and  Gothic  architecture  ('see  §  xxv.),  is  now  a  restaurant, 
with  a  luncheon  bar,  much  frequented,  prices  moderate. 
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The  King's  Uead,  Fencliurch-st.  (rebuilt.  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
said  to  have  dined  here  on  her  return  from  the  Towei',  1554). 

Anchor,  Lake  and  Turner's,  %Q,  Cheapside. 

Sim2yson's,  38{j,  Cornhill,  and  Ball-court. 

The  Jamaica,  St.  Michael's-alley,  Cornhill,  chops,  steaks,  &c. 

ParscU's,  78,  Cornhill,  and  Finch-lane,  frequented  by- 
foreigners. 

Thomas'  (the  old  George  and  Vulture  of  Pickwick  renown), 
George-yard,  Lombard-st. 

The  Lombard,  Lombard-court. 

The  Colonial  and  (he  Commercial  luncheon  rooms,  Nos.  9 
and  38  Mincing-lane,  respectively. 

Three  Tans  Tavern,  8,  Billingsgate  Mai'ket,  is  the  celebrated 
fish  ordinary,  at  1  and  4  p.m.,  2s. 

Pimm's,  3  to  5,  Poultry. 

Woolpach,  St.  Peter's-alley,E.C. 

The  Gresham,  21,  Bucklersbury  (Lake  and  Turner). 

Salutation,  17,  Newgate-sti-eet. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheapside  there  are  several 
clean  and  excellent  dining-rooms^  where  you  may  lunch  from 
8c?.  upwards. 

In  Fleet-street,  the  CocTc,  No,  201,  for  steaks  and  chops. 

The  Old  Cheshire  CJieese,  16,  Wine  Office-court,  famous  for 
its  beef-steak  puddings. 

Also  The  Rainboiv,  and  the  Mitre. 

The  London  Pestai(,ra7it,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane,  good 
for  chops,  beefsteaks,  or  joints,  at  moderate  prices.  N.B. 
A  sepai'ate  dining-room  for  ladies. 

Messrs.  Spiers  d;  Pond's  Refreshment  Rooms  at  the  Holborn 
Viaduct,  Ludgate-hill,  and  Mansion  House  Stations,  are  good. 

It  is  customary  to  give  the  waiter  Id.  if  your  dinner  is 
under  Is.,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  but  never  to  exceed  6tZ. 
each  person. 

Dining  and  Luncheon  Eooms. — AVestward  of 

Temple  Bar. 

Tlie  CHterion,  Piccadilly,  Spiers  &  Pond,  contains  luncheon 

and  dining-rooms,  besides  a  theatre  and  music-hall,  decorated 

in  sumptuous  style.     Table  d'hote  daily,  3s.  6d.     Parisian 

dinner  daily,  Ijs.     Capital  grill-room. 
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St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly  and  Regent's  Quadrant — Lun- 
cheon hall  for  ladies.     Table  d'hote  daily  35.  6d.,  band,  &c. 

Hide's,  24,  Maideu-lane,  Covent  Garden,  for  oysters 

Verrey's,  229,  Eegent-street,  corner  of  Hanover-street — good 
French  cookeiy  and  wines.     Expensive. 

Cafe  Royal,  6S,  Regent-street — good  foreign  cookery  and 
French  wines. 

The  HcAborn,  High  Holborn,  dinner  a  la  carte,  S^.  6(7., 
band,  &c. 

Gaiety  Restaurants  Strand,  rebuilt  1878,  good  and  rea- 
sonable.    Dinner,  2>.i.  6d. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery  Restaurant,  134,  Bond-street,  good 
table  d'hote,  5s.,  luncheon  off  the  joint  2^,  6d.  12  to  4 
daily. 

The  Burlington  ^Blanchard's),  169,  Regent-street,  corner  of 
New  Burlington-street.  Dinner  a  la  carte,  or  at  fixed  prices, 
varying  from  6s.  to  IO5.  Qd. 

Lucas,  37,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 

Vaudeville  Restaurant,  399,  Strand,  reasonable. 

Pamphilon,  17,  Argyll-street,  Oxford-street. 

Blanchard's,  5,  Beak-street,  Regent-street,  good ;  moderate. 

BeadelVs,  confectioner,  8,  Vere-st. .  good  for  ladies'  luncheons. 

Kiihns,  29,  Hanover-street,  Regent-street. 

Simpson's  Divan  Tavern,  103,  Strand. — The  great  saloon 
is  fitted  up  like  a  French  Restaurant. 

The  Royal  Aquarium,  "Westminster.  Dinners  at  3s.  6d.  and 
5s.,  exclusive  of  Is.  entrance  money. 

The  Albany,  190,  Piccadilly,  cheap. 

Wilton's,  2,  Ryder-street,  St.  James's.  Oysters  and  stout 
in  perfection. 

For  foreigners : — 

Paaton  Hotel,  28,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 
Hotel  Previtali,  14,  Arundel-street,  Coveat  Garden. 
Kettners,  29,  Church-street,  Soho. 

"West  End  Suppee-houses  : — 
The  Albion,  in  Russell-street,  Covent -garden. 
Evans's,  in  Covent-gardeu,  ballad  and  glee  singing,  admis- 
sion Is. 

Hotel  de  1'Euroj.e,  close  to  the  Haymarket  Tlieatre,  and 
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the  fisli-shops,  such  as  Scott' r,  top  of  Haymarket ;  liults, 
24,  Maiden  Lane ;  Baron's,  Haymarket,  and  many  others. 

City  Supper-houses. — The  Cod;  the  Rainbow,  Lynn'«,  70, 
Fleet-street,  for  oysters,  &c.,  Prosser's,  202,  Fleet-street, 
and  Mitre  Tavern  (all  in  or  off  Fleet-street),  are  the  chief 
houses  resoi-ted  to  after  the  theatres. 

City  Dinners. — The  stranger  who  wishes  to  see  City  feast- 
ing in  all  its  glory,  should  procure  an  invitation  to  one  of  the 
banquets  of  the  City  Companies  in  their  own  halls.  The  Gold- 
smiths' dinners,  given  in  their  magnificent  hall,  behind  the 
General  Post  Ofi&ce,  exhibit  a  grand  display  of  gold  plate.  The 
Fishmongei-s',  Merchant  Taylors',  &c.,  Companies,are  famous 
for  their  cookery,  and  the  antique  character  of  their  bills  of 
fare — still  maintaining  the  baron  of  beef,  the  boar's-head,  the 
swan,  the  crane,  the  ruflF,  and  many  other  delicacies  of  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  After  these  dinners  "the  loving 
cup "  goes  round.  In  the  Carpentei-s'  Company,  the  new 
master  and  wardens  are  crowned  with  silver  caps  at  their 
feast ;  at  the  Clothworkers',  a  gi'aud  procession  enters  after 
dinner.  Similar  customs  prevail  at  other  of  the  gi*eat  Com- 
panies' banquets,  and  all  the  dinners  are  first-rate. 

The  suburban  dining-houses  are  the  Star  and  Garter,  the 
(2«ccn'5,and  the  Castle,  atRichmond  ;  the  Sliip,  and  Trafattjur, 
at  Greenwich,  and  the  Ship  at  Gravesend  ;  these  are  famous 
for  their  white-bait.  Crystal  Palace  Restaurant,  Sydenham. 
Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hill.     Royal  Hotel,  Purfleet,  &c. 

Cafes  on  the  foreign  principle,  where  light  refreshment, 
coflFee,  chocolate,  cigars,  &c.,  may  be  had,  are  : — 

Gatti's,  Adelaide-street,  W.C,  and  Villiers-street,  Strand, 
imder  the  Charing  Cross  Station. 

Caft  Monico,  15,  Tichborne-street,  W. 

Cafe  Royal,  68,  Regent-street. 

Confectioners  and  Pastry  Cooks. — Gunter  li  Co.,  7, 
Berkeley-square, famous  for  ices;  Gunter,  15,  Lowndes-street, 
Lowndes-sqre.  ;  Grange,  176,  Piccadilly;  Michels,  19,  Sloane- 
street;  Rojje,  27,  Hyde  Park -place;  Searcy,  55,  Con  naught- 
street,  W.  ;  Duclos,  86,  Oxford-street;  Elphin stone's,  188  & 
227,  Regent-street ;  Bonthron's,  106,  Regent-street. 
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Theatres  and  Amusements. 

§  22.  For  performances,  prices  of  seats,  hours,  and  all  such 
information,  consult  the  advertisement  column  of  the  daily 
papei  s. 

Places  may  be  secured  beforehand  either  at  the  theatre  or 
at  any  of  the  numerous  agents,  such  as  Mitchell's,  Bubb's,  or 
Olliviers'  in  Bond  street. 

At  the  Opera  the  price  of  stalls  during  the  "  season "  is 
21s.,  boxes  from  2  to  12  guineas. 

At  the  other  theatres  the  prices  of  stalls  vary  from  5s.  to 
lOs.  6d. ;  dre.ss  circle,  85.  to  75.  6d. ;  boxes,  21.s.to  5  guineas. 

The  best  of  these,  the  nature  of  the  performances,  and 
the  number  of  the  audience,  are  set  out  below. 

*IIeb  Ma.jestt'.s  Oieha  IIocsk,  Haymarket. — Italian  Opera  in siimnifer. 

English  Opera  ia  winter. 
*EoYAL  Italiax  Opera,  Covent  Garden.    Italian  Opera  in  summer. 

In  winter,  Draaa.  and  i'antomime.    2,500. 

♦Adelphi,  411,  Strand. — Melodrama  and  Farce.    1,560. 

ALHAJfERA,  Leicester-square. — Conceils  and  Ballet,  8  p.m. 

Hbttaxxia,  Hoxton. — Melodrama,  &c.    3,92.8. 

*CouKT.     Sloane-square. — Comedy. 

Cr.iTEi'.iON",  Piccadilly  Circus. — Comedy,  Farce. 

*Deubt-laxe,  Melcd'ama,  Pantnmiaie  at  Christmas.    3,800. 

Dukes.  H'  lb  >ru.— Circus,  Melodrama,  and  Farce.    2,000. 

Elephant  axd  Castle. — Comedy,  Farce,  &c. 

Folly,  Kin^  AVilliam-streef,  S;rand. — Comedy. 

♦Gaiety,  Strand.— Farce,  Burlesque-:. 

•Gl«br,  Newcastle  Street,  Strand. — Farce.  Burlesques. 

Gbeciax,  City  Eoad. — Drama,  Farce,  Dancing-,  and  Concerts.    2,120. 

*Haymabket. — Briti-sh  Drama,  Vaudeville,  Farce,  and  Burlesque.  1,S22. 

IMPEP.1AL  CocET,  Westminst-r  Aquarium. — Comedy  and  Builesque. 

♦LvcEiJi.  Strand,  British  Drama  and  Shakespeare.    1,490. 

Maeyleboxe,  Church-street.    1,.500. 

♦Olympic,  Wych-street. — Melodrama  and  Farce.    1,140. 

Opera  Cojiique,  Strand.— Opera  bouffe,  Bu'lesque,  &c. 

Pabk  (late  ALEXAXDRA),Paik  Street,  Regent's  Park.-Opera  and  Drama. 

Paviliov,  "Whitechapel. —  Melodrama.  Optra,  Ballet,  «ic. 

Philharmoxtc.     Islington  Green. — Opera  bouffe. 

Pbixce  of  Wales, Tottenham  Street.— Comedy.  814 

♦Prixcess's,  73,  Oxford-street.— British  Drama  and  Farce.    1,579. 

Royalty,  Dean-streef,  Soho. — Farce  and  Burlesque.     722. 

♦Saxgeb's  Circus  (late  Astley's),  Bridge-road,  Westminster  Bridge. 

♦Staxpard,  opposite  G.  E.  R.  goods  Stat. — Shoreditch,  4,500. 

Straxd,  Strand. — Farce  and  Burlesque.    1,081. 

*St.  .JAiiES's,  King-street,  St.  James's. — British  Drama,  Melodrama, 

Farce,  French  Play.s.     Open  occasionally.   1,220. 
♦Surrey.  Blackfriars-road.— Melodrama,  Farce,  and  Pantomime.    1,800. 
Vaudeville,  Strand. — Farce,  Burlesque. 
♦Victoria,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E.— Mt-kdrama.    2000. 

*  For  further  particulars  see  Index. 
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§  23.  Miscellaneous  Entertainments. 

Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  opposite  Bond-street.— Various  entertain- 
ments. 

The  PijLYTECHXic  IxsTiTUTiox,  309,  Regent-street,  Popular  science 
illustrated  by  dissolving  views,  <fcc.  ;  a  collection  of  all  kinds  of  curi- 
ous machinery  in  motion,  and  of  models,  &c.;  lectures  on  chemistiy, 
and  other  scientific  subjects,  are  daily  given.  Open  from  12  o'clock 
till  5  o'clock,  and  from  7  o'clock  till  10  o'clock,    Admissiuii,  l.y. 

*Mauame  Tuss  aid's  "Wax  "V^'or.KS,  Baker-street  Bazaar,  Portman-sqnare. 
Open  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  A  vtry  interesting  exhibition.  The 
evening  is  the  best  time.  Admission,  Is.  Cliamber  of  Horrors 
6d.  extra.    Shut  6  to  8  p.m. 

Hengler's  Cirqde,  Argyll-street. — Horsemanship. 

"The  Aquai'.il'M. — Concerts,  and  a  very  varied  programme  of  enter- 
lainraents.     Admission,  Is.     See  aJvertisements  in  daily  papers. 

St.  Geokge's  Hall,  Langham  plate. — German  K^ed's  ^lusical  and 
Operetta  Company. 

Moore  &  Buegess  Mixstkels,  St.  .J;imes's  Hall.— Negro  Melodi  s,  &c. 

> MPHiTHEATKE,  HighHolbom,  variable  entertaiumenis. 

Casteebcky  Hall. -Muisic  Hail,  Spectacles,  &c, 

§  24.  Concerts  and  Music. 

The  Two  Operas.    See  sec.  xsii.  (p.  55  *). 

Concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  held  in  St.  James's  Hall. 
Sacred  Harmonic   Society. — Oratorios,  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendels- 
sohn, «S:c.,  in  Exeter  Hall,  from  November  to  July. 
Monday  Popular  Concerts. — St.  James's  Hall,  from  8  to  10^  p.m. 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  at  the  same  place,  commence  3  p.m. 
Concerts,  Handel  Celebrations,  &c.  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham, 

the  KoYAL  Albert  Hall,  S.   Kensington,  and  the  Alexandra 

Palace. 
Musical  Union   Concerts,  held  in  "Willis's  Rooms,  King-street,   St. 

James's. 
Private  Concerts,  given  by  celebrated  artists,  during  the  season — May, 

June,  July. 
Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  in  St.  Paul's 

Cathedral  in  May. 
From  the  close  of  the  Opera  Season  until  the  •winter,  Promenade 

Concerts   are  he'd   at  Covent  Garden   Theatre.      Classical   and 

popular  music  is  performed,  and  the  attendance  is  usually  very 

large.     Admission  Is. 
Performances  of  Bach's  music  are  given  by  the  Bach  Cboir,  a  society 

of  amateurs,  during  April  and  May  in  St.  James's  Hall. 
Bach's  Passion  Music  is  performed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  Tues- 
day in  Holy  Week,  full  orchestra,    admission  to  best  places  by 

ticket. 
Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul,  on  Jan.  25,  also  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Concerts  are  given  in  aid  of  charities  at  many  private  houses,  e.g. 

Dudley  House,  Grosvenor  House,  izc,  chiefly  by  amateurs. 
Madrigai,  Choral,  and  Glee   Societies'  Concerts"  always  taking 

place  in  the  Metropolis,  of  which  notice  is  given  in  the  public  papers, 

*  For  further  particulars  sec  Index. 
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§  25.  Objects  of  Interest  to  the  Painter  and 
Connoisseur. 

§  The  Collections  thus  marked  are  private,  and  placed  in  dwelling-houses, 
and  can  only  he  seen  hy  special  permission  of  the  owners* 

National  Gallery,  including  the  Tl'rxee  Collectioxs.  Free,  Monday, 

Tuesday,  "Wednesday,  and  Saturday.    (See  p.  173). 
South  Kexsixgtox  Musecm.  including  the  Caetooxs  of  Raphael,  tlie 

Sheepshanks  Galleev,  the  Water  Colour  Gallecy.  (See  p.  181). 
The  National  Portrait  Gallery,  South  Kensington.     (;ee  p.  192;. 
The  Bethnal  Gbken  Museum.     (See  p.  194). 
g  Bbidgewater  House,  St.  James's, 
g  Grosvenor  House  (Duke  of  "Westminster's),  Upper  GrosYenor-street. 

By  Tickets,  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
g  Stafford  House,  Sr.  James'.--,    Duke  of  Sutherland's  Pictures  by 

Muiillo,  Yan  Dyck,  and  P.  Delaroche. 
g  Apsley  House  (Imke  of  Wellington's),  The  Correggio  (Christ  in  the 

Garden),  and  other  pictures. 
§  The  Van  Dyck  Portraits  and  Sketches  (en  grisaille),  fine  Cana- 

letti  (View  of  Whitehallj,  at  Montague  House. 
The  Holbein,  at  Barber-Surgeons'  Hall,  Monkwell-street,  City. 
IiuEENs"s  Ceiling,  in  luigo  Jones's  Banqueting  House  (now  the  Chapd 

lioyalj,   at  Whitehall.      May  be   seen  on    Sunday  morning   after 

divine  service. 
Diploma  Pictures,  at  the  Royal  Academy.    (See  p.  211.) 
The  IIogabths  and  Canalettis,  at  the  Soane  Museum  in  Lincoln's- 

Inn-fields. 
The  Hogaeths,  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  and  St, 

Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
The  Three  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  afWillib'a 

Rooms,  King- street,  St.  James's, 
g  The  Van  Dycks,  at  Lady  Cowper's,  in  St.  James's-square. 
'The- Portraits  in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  National  Portiait  Galleiy. 
g  Lord  Lansdo%vne's  Collection,  Lansdowne  House. 
Barry's  Pictures  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  Adelphi. 
The  Pictures  in  the  Painted  Hall,  Greenwich  Hospital. 
§  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Gallery,  Piccadilly, 
g  Lord  Ashbueton's  Collection,  at  Bath  House,  Piccadilly 
g  Lord  Dudley's  Collection,  Dudley  House,  Park-lane, 
g  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  Collection,  Manchester  Square, 
p  Lord  Normaxton's  Collection,  Princes  Garden--'. 
^  Baron  Rothschild's  Murillo  (Infant  Saviour),  at  Gunnersbury,  five 

miles  fi'om  Hyde-Park-corner. 
§  R.  S.  Holfoed's  Collection,  at  Dorchester  House,  Park-lane, 
§  Pool  of  Bethesda,  by  Murillo,  at  George  Tomline's,  Esq.,Carlton- 

House-terrace. 
§  Private  Collections  of  Lord  Northbrook  (Baring),  4,  Hamilton- 
place,  Piccadilly;  of  Mrs.  Gibbons,  No.  16,  Hanover-terrace,  Regent's 

Park;  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  b3,  Eccleston  Square:  &c.,&c. 
DuLwicH  Gallery,  daily,  except  Sundays,  10  to  5.    (See  Dulwich.) 
Picture  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court,  daily,  pxcept  Friday. 
Pictures  by  Rceen.?,  "\'an  Dyck,  &c.,  at  Windsor. 

Puhlic  Picture  Galleries. 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly.    From  the 
first  Monday  in  May  till  the  end  of  July,    Admission,  Is. ;  Cata- 

•  These  Collections  are  fully  and  satis factori\y  described  in  "Waagec's 
"Treasures  of  Art  in  Britain,"  1854. 
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logiic,  Is.    If  you  wish  to  see  the  pictures,  go  early,  before  11  (see 

p.  210). 
KoYAL  AcADKMY,  PiccfidiHy,  F.xhihi'ion  of  Works  of  Oid  Masters, 

lent  by  their  owners,  open  in  January  to  Marcli. 
Society  of  Uritish  Artists,  exhibiting  between  500  and  600  pictures 

annually,  at  Suffolk-street,   Charing  Cross.    Admission,   Is.,  open 

April  to  .Inly. 
SociKTY  OF  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Pall-mall  East.   Admission, 

Is.,  open  April  to  August.     Catalogue,  Gd. 
In.?titute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Pall-mall.    Admission,  Is., 

open  April  to  August.      Catalogue,  6d. 
PiCTtiKES    OF  French   Artists,  izo,  Pall-mall,  closed  March,  August, 

September.     Admission,  Ig. 
Grosvenor  Gallery',  134  Bond  Street, was  built  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay, 

and  opened  1877,  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  on  loan  or  for  sale. 

Admission  Is.     The  building  includes  a  restaurant.     The  doorway 

by  Palladio  was  biought  Irom  the  Church  of  St.  Lucia  at  Venice. 
Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.    Admission  Is.     Water 

Ctilours. 
DoRt  Gali  ert,  35  New  Bond  Street.    Admission  Is. 

During  the  London  season  (April,  May,  and  June)  the 
Connoisseur  should  make  a  point  of  occasionally  dropping  in 
at  the  Auction  Rooms  of  Christie  and  jNIanson,  in  King-street, 
St.  James's-square ;  of  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand  ;  of  Messrs.  Agnew,  39a,  Old  Bond  Street,  and 
others. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  leading  Royal  Academicians  and 
other  artists  to  exhibit  their  pictures  at  their  studios  for  a 
few  days  previous  to  sending  them  in  to  Burlington  Hor)se. 
Permission  to  view  may  be  obtained  from  the  arti.srts,  or 
through  personal  friends. 

The  addresses  may  be  found  in  Kelly's  Directory,  or 
Webster's  Royal  Red  Book. 


§  26.  Objects  of  Interest  to  the  Sculptor. 

The  Nineveh,  Ei.oin,  Piiigalian,  Toavnley,  and  other  Marhles 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  National  Memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort  in  Hyde  Park. 

Bas-Hf.lief,  by  Michael  Angelo,  at  the  Koyal  Academy.  Write  to  the 
Keeper  of  the  Koyal  Academy. 

Flaxman's  ;Models  at  University  College,  in  Gower-sfroet.  On  Satur- 
day.   Tickets  given  at  the  Lodge,  also  at  Soane  Museum. 

The  ;^ioNUMENTAL  Sculpture  in  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

g  Two  Fine  Statues,  by  Canova,  at  Gunn.'rsbuiy  (five  miles  from  llydo 
Park-corner),  seat  of  Baron  Lionel  de  Itothscbild. 

The  several  Statues  in  the  Squares  and  public  Places.     See  Index. 

Tbe  Italian  and  other  Sculpture  in  the  S.  Kensington  Museum. 
See  Index. 

Marrles  at  Lansdowne  House,  in  Berkcley-sf[uare,  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
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§  27,  Objects  of  Interest  to  the  Architect  and 
Engineer. 


NoRMAy  AND  Gothic. 
The    Norman    Cliapel,    in    the 

Tower. 
The   Nonnan  Crypt,  under  the 

church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow. 
St.    Bartholomew  -  the  -  Great, 

Smjthfield,  the  oldest  church  in 

London. 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall. 
St.  Michael's,  Com'hill. 
Temple  Church. 
Dutch  Church,  Austin  Friars, 
Crypt  at  Guildhall. 
Crypt  at  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell. 
Alihallows,  Barking. 
St.  Ulave's.  Hart-street. 
Crosbv  Hall.  Bishopsgate-street, 

built  146t>-i-172. 
Savoy  Chapel. 

St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell. 
Lambeth  Palace  —  (Chapel  and 

Hall,  and  LoUarda'  Tower). 

Eexaissaxce  : 
Holland  House,  Kensington. 

"SVOEKS,   BY   IXIGO   JOXES: 

Banqueting  House,  Whitehall. 
St.  Paul's,  Coveut-garden. 
Shaftesbury  House,  Aldersgate- 

street. 
Liudsey    House,    Lincoln's-Inn- 

lields  (West  side). 
Ashbumham     House,  Cloisters, 

Westminster. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel. 
St.  Catherine  Cree — (part  only). 
Piazza,  Covent-garden. 

By  Sie  C'HEisTOPHEn  Wrex  : 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

St,  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 

St.  Maiy-le-Bow,  in  Cheapside. 

St.  Bride's,  Fleet-street. 

St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge. 

St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 

Spire  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the- 
East. 

Chelsea  Hospital. 

St.  Maiy  AldeiTnary. 

St.  Michael's,  Conihill 

Towersof  St.yedast,andSt.  Mar- 
garet Pattens. 

Br  GiBBs: 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields. 
St,  Mary-le-Straud. 


By  HAWKSMO0R]{WEE>r's  pitpil)  : 
St.   Mary  Woolnoth,     near    the 

^Mansion  House. 
Christ  Church,  Spitaltields. 
St.  Georges,  Bloomsbury. 
Limeliouse  Church. 

By  Sir  William  Chasibers 

Somerset  House. 
By  Kext  : 

Marquis  of  Bath's  House,  No.  48. 
Berkeley-square. 
By  Daxce  (Sexioe): 

The  Mansion  House. 
By  Dance  (Junior)  : 

Newgate. 
By  John  Eenxie: 

Waterloo  Brid.ice. 

Southwark  Bridge. 
By  Sir  John  Soaxe  : 

Bank  of  England. 
By  Nash  : 

Regent-street. 

Buckingliam  Palace   (cast  front 
excepted,  which  is  by  Eloeej. 
By  Decimis  Bcrtox  : 

Atheuieum  Club,  Pall-mall. 

Gateways  at  Hyde-Park-corner. 

By  Philip  Haedwick  (axb  his 
Son): 

Goldsmiths'  JHall. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Hall. 

Euston-square  PailwayTerminus 
By  Sir  Kobeet  Smiekk  : 

British  Museum. 

Post  Utlice. 

By  Sir  Charles  Baeey  : 

Houses  of  Parliament. 

Keform  Club,  Pall-mall. 

Travellers'  Club,  Pall-mall. 

Treasury,  Whitehall, 

Bridgewater  House. 
By  Sydney  Sjiieke,  A.E.A.  : 

Carlton  Club-house. 

Consei-vative  Club-house. 
By  giB  G.G.  Scott,  A.K.A.  : 

Camberwell  C'liurch. 

Tlie  Government  OtRces,  Down- 
ing Street,  St.  James's  Park. 

Prince  Consort's  Monument. 
By  Benjamin  Febeey  : 

St.  Stephen's  Church,  Rochester- 
row,  Westminster. 
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Br  Edmuxd  Stbket:  By  Sib  James  Pf-xkethorxe  : 

St.  James  the  Less  Church,  Gar-        London   Univerbity,  Builington- 

den  Street,  Vauxhall  Koad.        .  gardens. 

New  Law  Courts,  Stiand.  Museum  of  Economic  Geology. 

Bi- Butterfikld:  :      Kecord  Office. 

All  Saints',  Margaret-street,  Ca-  | 
vendibh-square.  j  By  Sie  Joseph  Bazalgette: 

By  Carpextek  :  |      Tbe  Thames  Embankment. 

St.    Mary    Magdalen,   Munster- 
sq"are.  The    Stations  of  the  great  Rail- 

By  Messrs.  Raphael    Bbaxdox  wnys,    viz.,    Great    "SVestem, 

AND  KcjBERT  KiTcniE:  North  AVestern,  Great  North- 

Catholic  and  Apostolic  ^or  Irving-  em,  South   Eastern,  Victoria, 

ite]  Church,  Gordon-square.  Midland,  &c. 

§  28.  Objects  of  Interest  to  the  Antiquary. 

The  British  Museum. 

The  Tower.    White  Tower  and  Chapel,  Armoury,  Regalia. 

Westminster  Akbey,  and  Chapter  House. 

The  Remains  uf  London  Wall,  in  St.  Martin' s-court,  off  Ludgate-hill, 
and  in  Blomfield-street,  Finsbury. 

London  Stone,  inserted  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  church  of  St.  Swithin 
in  Cannon-street.  The  top  is  seen  through  an  oval  opening. 
Camden  considers  it  to  have  been  the  central  Milliarium,  or  mile- 
stone, similar  to  tliat  in  the  Forum  at  Rome,  from  which  tlie 
Britisli  higli  roads  radiated,  and  from  which  the  distances  on  tlRiu 
were  reckoned.  It  is  a  block  of  Kentish  Rag  (Lower  Greensandj, 
encased  in  a  frame  of  Bath  stone.  Jack  Cade  struck  London  Stoud 
with  liis  staff,  exclaiming. '"  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  City." 

The  Collection  at  the  City  of  London  Library,  at  Guildhall. 

The  Roman  Baths— i.  Undt-r  tbe  Coal  Exchange,  at  Billingsgate;  ii. 
Strau'i-lane,  Strand,  W.C 

The  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  at  New  Burlington 
House.    On  the  personal  introduction  of  a  fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  Gothic  Churches  named  in  p.  59*. 

St.  Johns  Gate,  Clerkenwell. 

Stained-glass  Window,  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Monument  of  Camden,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Monument  of  Stow,  in  St.  Andrew's  Untlershaft,  Leadenhall-street. 

Cleopatra's  Needle      Thames  Embankment. 

South  Kensington  Museum.  Collection  of  Italian  and  other  sculpture, 
wood  carvings, majolica,  ivories,  metal  work,  embroidery,  <fcc.,  Irce. 
(See  Stct.  xix.) 

§  29.  Places,  Sights,   Museums,   &c.,  -which 
a  Stranger  ought  to  see. 

*,*  For  further  particulars  refer  to  the  description  of  each  sight  in  the 

body  of  the  Handbook. 

*  Denotes  objects  of  especial  interest  or  importance. 

Albert  Hali.,  daily. 

Art  Galleries  and  C^'LLECTions  (see  p.  57",  and  Sec.  xix.). 

Bank  <jf  England,  daily,  10  lo  2,  bv  order  obtained  beforehand.  Any- 
one may  walk  through  the  chief  halls. 

Botanic  Gardens,  daily,  by  fellow's  order,  or  on  certain  fCte  days  by 
viucher  of  a  fellow,  and  on  payment  of '2s.  6d. 

Bbewerie?,  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  ft  Co.,  Southwark;  Messrs. 
Truman,  Hanbury,  &  Buxton,  Brick-lane,  E.C.,  and  other.-^,  by 
order  of  a  member  of  the  firm. 


ia London.]  §  28.   PLACES,   SIGHTS,   MUSEUMS.  6l* 

Bridges  (see  p.  43). 

Chelsea  Hospital,  10  to  12.45  arid  1.4.5  to  7,  dailf. 

Chbist's  Hospital,  Blue  Coat  School,  boys  sup  in  public,  Thursdays  in 

Lent.     Pictures  10  to  4.    Apply  t)  Secretary  for  oider. 

Chueches,  Chapel.?,  &c.,  St.  PauTs  Cathedral.  Westminster  Abbey, 

daily,  exci-pt  Sunday.    Temple  Church,  Monday  to  Friday  inclusivp, 

on  applica'ion  to  the  sextou.  Choral  Service  on  Sundays  at  11,  by 

benclier's  order.     "Bow"  Church;  St.  Stf-phen's,  "Walbrook ;  St. 

Bartholomew's,  Smitlifield:  Chapels  Royal, AVhitehall  (daily),  Saroy. 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  in  front  of  Adelphi  Terrace. 

CoACHixG  Clubs  :  3Ieets  at  the  Magazine  in  Hyde  Park,  during  the 

season,  announced  in  the  newspapers. 
Cricket,  May  to  August,  at  Lord's,  Prince's,  and  the  Oval. 
Custom  House,  "The  Long  Room,''  9  to  4,  daily. 

Docks,  E.  and  W.  India,  London,  St.  Katherine's  Quays,  free  daily  ; 
vaults  and  warehouses,  by  order  obtained  from  the  Secretaries  of 
the  various  Dock  Companies.    (See  Index.) 
Guildhall,  free,  8  to  5;  Museum  10  to  4  or  5 ;  Library  10  to  9  (Saturday, 

to  2);  all  closed  on  bank  holidays  and  Lord  Mayors  day. 
Halls  of  the  City  Cosipaxies:  the  Goldsmiths',  Fisbmonger.--,  Merchant 

Taylors',  &f..  by  permissioi  of  a  member. 
Horse  Show,  A gr. cultural  Hall,  May — June. 
HoBTicuLTiRAL  Gardexs,  daily,  till  dusk,  Is.  (on  Mondays  6d.j,  by 

order  of  fellow  only  on  fete  days. 
Houses   of  Parliament,  Saturdays  10  to  4,  tickets  gratis  at  Lord 

Chamberlain's  Office,  Victoria  Tower. 
Lambeth  Palace,  by  special  permission. 
LosDOx  Stone  (see  p.  60"). 
ilAi.KETS,  Billingsgate,  go  in  the  early  morning. 

Covent  Garden.        ,,  ,,        on  Saturday. 

Metropolitan  Meat,  „  '.,        on  Monday. 

Mint  (The),  daily,  by  special  order  of  the  Deputy  Master,  obtained 

beforehand. 
Moxujiext  (The),  daily,  3d. 
Museums.  British,  for  days  and  hours  of  admission,  see  p.  154. 

Bethnal  Green,  Mon.,  lues.,  and  Saf.,  free,  10  to  10;  "Wed., 

Thiirs.,  and  Fri.,  6d.,  10  till  dusk. 
ColUrjt  of  Surgeon t,  \1  to  4  or  5,  by  order  of  member. 
South  Keruirigton,  Mon.,  Tui-s.,  and  Sat.  free,  10  to  10;  Wed., 

Thurs.,  and  Fri.,  bd.,  lo  till  4,  5,  or  6. 
Soane,  free  Tues.  and  Thurs.  from  February  to  August  inclu- 
sive, and  also  on  Sat.,  in  April,  May,  June,  11  to  5. 
Guildhall,  free,  10  to  4  or  5,  closed  ok  bank  holidays. 
India,  S.  Kensington,  10  to  4;  Men.  and  Sat.  Id.,  other  days  6. 
United  Service  daily  by  member's  order,   but  on  Fri.   by 

member's  personal  introduction  only,  11  to  4  or  5. 
Practical  Geology,  free,  every  day  but  Friday,  open  10  to  4 
or  5,  but'  in  summer  10  to  1".     Closed  August  10  to 
September  10, 
National  Gallery,  free  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.  10  to  4  or  6  ; 

closed  in  October. 
Parliament,  during  Session  to  hear  debates,  by  member's  order. 
Paeks.  Hyde  Park,  see  Kotten  Eo-jv  during  the  season  from  11  to  2,  and 
the  drive  from  4  to  7. 
Regent's  Park,  Botanic  and  Zoological  Gardens,  lake,  &c, 
Battersea  Park,  flower  gardens,  recreation  ground?,  lake,  &c. 
St.  .James's  Park,  Guards  parade  daily  11  a.m. 
Green  Park,  Victoria  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  <fec. 
Post-Office.  interior  daily  10  to  4:  Telej^raph  Department  2  fo  4  by 
order  of  Secretary.    See  the  rush  to  catch  ih'=  mail,  5.-30  p.m. 
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Royal  Exchange,  dailj-,  busiest  time  between  2  and  4,  except  Tuesdays 

and  Fridajs.     Cliimcs  at  12  noon. 
St.  James's  Palace,  daily  by  special  orderof  Lord  Chamberlain,  Guards' 

parade  and  band  daily  10.45. 
St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell. 
Temi'le  and  Gardens,  daily. 

Thames  Embankments  axd  Qi'ays,  steamer  trip  to  Docks,  &c.,  &c. 
Times  Newspaper  Printing  Office,  daily  by  special  order.* 
Tower  <>f  London,  frt  e  dai]y  10  to  4;  A  tmoiiry  and  Beanchamp  Tower 

6d.  (Ire-  Mon.  and  Sat.);  Regalia  6d.  (free  Moo.  and  Sat.). 
"Westminstek  Hall,  free  daily. 
Zoological  Gardens,  daily  and  Sunday,  9  to  sunset.  Is.;  Mon.  also 

during  Easter  and  "Whit  weeks  6d. ;  Sundays  by.sub scriber's  order; 

band,  Sat.  May  to  August,  4  to  6. 

§  30.  The  Chief  Public  Libraries. 

Briti.sh  Museum.    The  reading  room  is  open  every  week  day,  except 

Asli  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and  Bank  Holidays,  and  the  first 

seven  days  c-f  February,  May,  and  October.     Tickets  obtained 

from  Librarian,  no  charge.     (See  p.  1.07.) 
Beaumont  Literary  Institution.    Mile  End.    Subscription,  1  guinea 

per  annum.     Books,  papers,  museum,  &,c. 
Birkbeck    Literary    and    Scientific  Institution,    29,  Southampton- 

bldgs. ,  W.C.     Apply  to  the  Secretary. 
Camden  Free  Library  and  Reading  Room.     59,  Camden-st.,  N.W. 
CuLLEGE  or  Surgeons.     Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     Daily,  11  to  5;  Sat., 

11  to  1.     By  special  order. 
Commissioners    of    Patents'    Free    Library    and    Reading    Room. 

25,  Southampton-bldgs.     Contains  40,000  volumes  ;    one  of  the 

best  collections  of  Scientific  works  in  the  country.   Daily,  10  to  4. 
Dr.  Williams'  Theological.     16,    Grafton-st.    East,  W.C.     Daily,   10 

to  5  ;  Sat.  10  to  2.  "a  fine  collection,  fii-st  folio  Shakespeare,  <Vc. 
Free   Public   Library.     106.  High-st.,  Notting-hill.     Open  daily, 

10  to  1,  aud  7  to  10.     On  Svmdays  from  2  to  6. 
Guildhall.     Daily,  ]  0  to  9  ;  Sat.  10  to  2.     Free.     See  p.  256. 
Heralds'  College,  Queen  Victoria-.st.,  E.G.     Daily,  10  to  4. 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  103,  Chancery-lane.     Open  daily,  9  to 

G  or  9  ;  Sat.  9  to  4.     For  solicitors  only. 
Inner  Temple.     Clock  Tower,  Temple.     Daily,  10  to  4  or  0.     Closed 

in  September.     Open  to  members  of  the  Temple. 
L.«rBETH  Palace.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  10  to  3.    By  special  permission. 
Lincoln's  Inn.     Open  daily,  9.30  to  5.30;  but  Aug.  10  to  Oct.  10,  11 

to  3.     Sat.  9.30  to  3.     Free  to  members  of  the  Inn. 
LoNEON   Library,   12,  St.  James's  Square.  W.     For   reference  and 

lending  ;  a  most  useful  institution,  containing  about  100,000  vols. 

Subscribers  admitted  on  recommendation  of  a  member,  subject 

to  the  approval  of  the  committee..    Terms  £3  a  year ;  or  £2,  with 

entrance  fee  of  .£6.     Life  membership,  £26.     There  is  a  capital 

pjrinted  catalogue  of  the  library. 
London  Institution,  11  &;  12,  Finsbury  Circus.    A  very  excellent 

*  The  Times  usually  comprises  72  columns,  or  17,500  lines — contain- 
ing more  than  a  million  different  pieces  of  type.  More  marvellous 
still,  two-fifths  of  the  matter  of  which  the  type  is  the  exponent,  was 
uiuvritten  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  previous  evening.  Tlie  nimiber  of 
compositors  employed  is  110,  and  the  number  of  pressmen  25.  Th'i  Times 
prints,  from  a  continuous  roll  of  paper  three  or  four  miles  long,  at  the  rate 
of  lOCO  in  10  minutes  by  aid  of  the  Walter  Presi>,  from  stereotype  plates. 
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reference  library.  Free  reading  tickets  are  given  to  all  persons 
giving. proof  of  respectability.)  Open  10  to  9  ;  Sat.  3.  Comprises 
besides  a  circulating  and  lending  library.  Subs,  ^k  guineas  per 
annum.    (Seep.  21t5.) 

Memorial  H.all,  Loudon-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  E.,  reading  room  and 
free  library. 

Middle  Tejiple.    9  to  4  or  6.     Open  to  members  of  the  Temple. 

MusECM  OF  Practical  Geology,  27,  Jermyn-st.    Open  daily,  10  to  4. 

SiON  College.  I>jndou  Wall,  E.C.  Open  10  to  4,  Sat.  10  to  2.  All 
Loudon  clergymen  are  ex-officio  membei-s. 

St.  GE0TiGE'.»!,  H.AXovER  Square,  34,  3Iount-st.,  "W.     Daily,  o  to  9. 

St.  JIargaret  a>'d  St.  John-.  Free.  22,  Gt.  Sraith-st.,  S.W.,  and 
3,  Trevor-sq.,  Kuightsbridge.     Daily,  9  to  1,  and  5  to  9. 

South  London,  143,  Upper  Kennington-lane,  S.E.  Reading-room 
and  lending  libniry.  Open  daily  (free),  10  to  10,  except  Sat. 
mom.     Sundays,  6  to  10.     Established  1S7S. 

South  Kex.sixgto.n".  Art  and  Educational.  On  Wed.,  Thur.,  Frid. 
open  free  to  all  visitors  to  the  S.  K.  Museum  enti-ance  to  which 
6'i.  ;  on  Mon.,  Tnes.,  Sat.,  open  to  clergymen,  teachers  of  schools 
for  the  poor,  and  ticket-holders  (see  pp.  185,  229). 

§  .31.  Keading*  Rooms. 

Where  the  newspapers  can  be  read. 
AiiERicAN  Exchange  axd  PiEadixg  Rooms,  449,  Strand,  -Js.  a  month, 

£2  a  year. 
City  Xews  Room.",  1.3,  Philpot-lane,  E.C.     Admission  hi.,  a  week  M., 

a  month  2s.,  a  year  los. 
Samuel  Deacox  <fe  Co.,  154,  Leadenhall-street,  30«.  yearly  to  persons 

unconnected  with  the  firm. 
West  End  News  axd  Club  Rooms  29,  Leicester-sq.,  W.C. 
Seamen's  Free  Reading  Room=?,  215,  St.  George's-street,  E.C.     s 

§  32.  Newspapers. 

The  principal  London  morning  newspapers  are  the  Times,  published 
daily  od.  (Sunday  excepted),  Office.  Piinting  House-square,  Blackfriars  ; 
the  Daily  Netcs,  Id.;  the  Standard,  Id.;  the  Da.il</  TtUgrai/h,  Id.  ; 
the  3Iorning  Post,  3d.  ;  the  3Ioming  Advertiser,  Zd,  For  evening  news 
see  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Times,  3''.  /  the  Pnll-mnll  Gazttte,  •2d.  ; 
the   Gkibe,  Id.  ;  the  Eienivff  Standard,  \d.  ;  and  the  Echo,  ^. 

Of  the  weekly  papers  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  repre- 
senting certain  interests  and  pursuits  : — 

Litemry,  Social,  and  General. — The  Athenaeum,  3c?.  ;  Saturday 
Review,  0'/.  ;  E.^aminer,  6tZ. 

Sporting  and  Natural  History. — Field,  Land  <fc  Water,  Bell's  Life, 
fyl.  each. 

Ecclesiastical— Guardian,  M. ;  Church  Times,  \d. ;  Nonconformist, 
5d. 

3Iilitary. — The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  6'i.  ;  Broad  Arrow,  Gt?. 

§  3.3.  Circulating-  and  Lending  Libraries. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  k.  Sons  have  a  lending  library  at  most  of  their 
chief  railway  stalls  throughout  the  country.  Besides  these,  the  chief 
Circulating  Libraries  in  London  are — 

Mudie's,  subscription  from  7s.  upwards,  Oxford-street. 

Bolton's,  Knightsbridge. 

United,  b07,  Regent-street. 

Day's,  Itj,  Mount-street. 

Rolandi  (foreign  books),  Bemers-street,  and  many  others. 

3Iiles',  325,  Upper-street,  N. 


$4^         §  3-3.    iMlsTROrOLlTAN   IMPROVEMENTS.      [The  bttangi-, 

§  :M.  Sunday  Services   and  Popular  Preachers. 

St,  Paul's,  at  10.30  a.m.,  3.15  p. lu.,  and  at 

Sei*vices   of   the  Cliurcli 


of      England,       Sacred 
Music,  and  Sermon. 


7  p.m.,  under  the  dome,  wliere  5,0U<>  or 
6,000  persons  a<ssemble  to  hear  popular 
preachers. 

"NVkstmixster  Abbet,  10  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  and 
7  p.m. 

Lincoln's  Inx  Chapel. — 11  a.m.,  3  p.m. 

Thk  Temple.— Admi.ssion  by  order  from  a  Bencher,    11  a.m.,  3  p.m. 

Whitehall. — Preacuebs  appointed  by  the  Queen— Special  Preachers 
daring  Lent:  Selected  Divines  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  11 
a.m.,  3  p.m. 

Chapel  Hoyal,  St.  James's.  — 10  a.m.,  12  and  3'30  pm  ,  by  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's order. 

All  Saints',  Margaret-street. ") 

St.  Andrews,  W ell .s- street.      j-Good  choral  service,  ritual, 

St.  A.nnk's,  Soho.  ) 

Foundling  Hospital. — Good  music.  After  morning  service,  visitors 
may  see  the  children  at  their  dinner.    11  am.  and  3  p.m. 

St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly  (Noncontormist). 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle,  close  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  a  vast 
building  of  Italian  architecture,  with  porticos,  cost,  includin,:^ 
the  land,  £31,000,  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  1850-61.  It  will 
hold  4400  persons.  Architect  W.  W.  Pocock.  Tickets  admitting 
one  person  for  three  months  cost  3s.  In  front  of  the  pulpit  is  a 
marble  bath,  for  adult  baptism.  Ingress  to  the  building  is  attained 
through  15  doors. 

Duri  g  the  season  series  of  lectures  or  sermons  on  religious  eubjects, 
writers,  and  books  are  given  at  many  of  the  West  End  Churches, 
e  g.,  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly. 


§  .35.  Metropolitan  Improvements. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  '^A'orks  was  constituted  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1S55,  superseding  numerous  local  boards,  to  watch  over 
the  various  liues  of  communication  bet"  een  different  parts  of  London  ; 
to  open  new  avenues  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  traffic;  to  manage 
the  streets,  drains,  and  buildings;  and  to  suggest  and  carry  out  improve- 
ments in  all  these.  The  Boaid  consists  of  45  members,  elected  by  the 
Josal  vestries  or  boards,  and  has  an  office,  where  meetings  are  held,  at 
I!ei"keley  House,  Spring  Gardens,  a  handsome  edifice  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, 1861,  at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  Funds  are  raised  by  a  rate  on  the  property 
of  London,  of  which  the  annual  value  is  asses.sed  at  £24,0UO,OOO.  The 
principal  schemes  hitherto  undertaken  by  tlo  Board  are  the  new  system 
of  Main  Draiuage  (see  Index);  the  Embankments  of  the  Thames  (see 
pp.  28*,  40);  the  opening  of  Hamilton-place  to  carriage  traffic  as  a 
means  of  relieving  Park-lane,  at  a  C05>t  of  109,000^. ;  finishing  of  South- 
warksireet,  Borough,  596,701?.  Victoria  Park  Approaches,  43,430i. ;  tl  e 
road  from  Whitechapel  High  Street  to  Commercial  Road — only  4C0 
jards  long,  cost  250'OOOZ. ;  Whiterhap'l-street,  175,000?.;  opening  up  of 
Parliaiiient-strcet  in  front  of  the  Public  Offices;  freeing  of  the  Thames 
biidges  as  far  W.  as  Battcrsea.  Hew  Thoroarihfarex : — from  Ox'ord- 
Blreet,  N.E.,  to  Bi.'<hopsgate-street(see  p.  19^);  Northumberland  Aveni'.e, 
opened  1876,  cost,  including  indemnities,  643,7.54?.  Quecii  Victoria-strett 
from  the  Mansion  House  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  which  has  laid  open  to 
view  St.  Panl's,  and  the  church  of  St.  ^Mary  Aldermary. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  LoucIdm  has  constructtd  the  ILlbjrn 
Valley  Viaduct  (see  p.  296),  and  New  Blackfriars  Bridge  (see  p.  44.) 
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§36.  METROPOLITAN  AND  SUBURBAN    RAILWAYS. 

LoNDOK  is  now  encircled  )'j  a  girdle  of  railways:  indeed,  eventually 
it  will  probably  have  a  double  circle  of  iron  ways,  chiefly  under- 
ground, facilitating  communication  with  all  qnaiters.  fc'e-;  plan  of 
the  line  and  its  brandies  in  the  teginning  of  this  book. 

Metropolitan-  UsLE?.GRorND  Railway,  from  Paddingti^n  to  Moor- 
gate  Street,  was  designed  to  relieve  the  streets  of  London  from 
excessive  goods  traffic.  The  Corporation  subscribed  £200,000  to  the 
undertaking  on  this  account.  It  runs  on  a  level  with,  or  below  the 
gas-pipes  and  water-mains,  and  has  been  called  "  the  Railway  of  the 
Rats,"  the  companion  of  sewers.  It  consisted  at  iirst  of  Similes 
of  tunnels  and  cuttings  from  Paddington  to  Farringdon  Street  and 
Moorgate,  running  under  the  New  Road  and  other  great  thorough- 
fares. Engineer,  Mr.  John  Fowler.— Cost,  £1,300,000.  The  first 
year  it  carried  9^  million  passengers.  It  has  since  be^^n  greatly  ex- 
ter;ded  by  th"  formation  of  the  District an>>  Fxtensl<yn  Railways,  and 
otiier  branches,  br'nging  it  into  direct  communication  with  all  the 
railvray  systems  of  the  Metropolis.  The  carriages  are  good  and 
well  lighted,  and  the  stations  convenient.  But  though  the  engines 
used  condense  their  steam,  and  by  using  coke,  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  escape  of  either  smoke  or  vapour,  the  atmosphere  at 
certain  parts  of  the  line  is  very  disagreeable. 

Four  distinct  services  of  Trains  run  over  the  Metropolitan  Distnct 
Railway  ou  week  day3:--l.  The  Metropolitan  Company's  Trains 
from  Mansion  House  to  Aldgate,  via  Inner  Circle.  2.  Great 
■Western  Trains  from  Mansion  House  to  .\ldgate  via  Earl's  Court, 
Addison  Road,  and  Bishop's  Road.  3.  The  XfTtli-Westem  Com- 
pany's Trains  from  Mansion  House  to  "Willesden  and  Broad  Street, 
via  Eirl's  Court  and  Kensington  (Addison  Road\  i.  The  Metro- 
politan District  Through  Trains  between  Mansion  House,  Ham- 
mersmith, Richmond. 


The  Metropolitan  Inner  Circle  Railway. 

With  a  list  of  the  sights  anit  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each  station. 

Aldgate  for  Fenchurch-street  Station,  The  Tower  (5  minutes'  walk), 

Docks,  Pavilion  Theatre,  Leadenhall  Market,  <tc. 
B1.SHOPSGATE  for  Liverpool-street  and  Broad-street  Stations  (G.  E.  R.), 
Bank,  Royal  Exchange,  'bus  to  Cannon-street  Station  (S.  E.  R.). 
Moorgate-st.  for  Bank,  Gresham-st. ,  Guildhall,  Bunhill  Fields,  (fcc. 
At.dersgate-.st.    for    Charterhouse,  General  Post-Office,   St.   Paul's, 

Smith  field,  Grecian  Theatre,  <fec. 
F.vRRiNGDOs-ST.  for  Ncwgate.  Holbom  Viaduct,  Clerkenwell,  Gray's 

Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Ic. 
King's  Cross  for  G.  N.  R.  and  Midland  Rly  Termini  (St.  Pancras  ,  Phil- 
harmonic Theatre,  Agi-icultural  Hall,  Islington,  Foundling  Hosp. 
Junction    connecting  with    Great   Northern    Suburban   and 
Main  lines,  to  Hatfield,  St.  Albans,  Alexandra  Palace, 
Finsbury  Park,  Barnet,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  &c. 
Gower-st.  for  L.  <fc  N.  W.  R.  Terminus  (Euston  Station  ,  Tottenha 

Ct.-rd.,  Bloom.sbury,  Brit.  Mus.    fj  min.  walk  , Loudon  Univ. 
Portl.axd-road  for  Regent's  Pk.  (east),  Zoolog.  and  Botanic  Gdns. 
Special  Omnibus  to  Great  Portland-street,   Regent  Circus, 
Oxford-street,  and  Piccadilly. 
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Baker-street  for  Regent's  Park  'west),  Madame  Tussaud's,  Baker- 
street  Bazaar. 

Junction.     Change  for 

St.  John's  Wood-road  for  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  Prim- 
rose Hill,  (tc. 
Marlboro'-road  for  Primi-ose  Hill,  Avenue-road,  &c. 
Swi.ss  Cottage  for  Belsize  Pk. 

Line  extended  1S79  to  West  End  and  Finchley 
Edgware-road  for  Marble  Arcli  (10  minutes'  walk),  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge-squares, <fec. 

Junction.  I.  Trains  to  and  from  Aldgate  and  Bishop's-road, 
Paddington;  Royal  Oak;  We^tlourne  Park;  Notting  Hill  ; 
LoAimer-roo.d :  (branch  to  Uxbridge-road  ;  Addison-road, 
Kensington,  Earl's  Court,  and  ilansion  House ;)  SUep- 
herd'sBush  ;  (branch  to  Hammersmith  Broadway ;)  Grove- 
road,  Hammersmith;  Shaftesbury-road  ;  Tumhani  Green  : 
Gimnerxbury  ;  Kew  Gardens,  Richmond. 
II.  Connecting  with  G.  W.  R.  ;  trains  to  Windsor,  Reading, 
Slough,  and  intermediate  stations. 
Praed-strket  for  G.  W.  R.  (Paddington),  Stn.  and  Hotel,  Tybumia, 

Serpentine  (10  minutes'  walk),  Westbourne-terrace,  &c. 
Queen's-road,  Bayswater,  for  Kensington  Gardens,  Inverness-ter- 

i-ace,  Westbourne-grove,  &c. 
Notting  Hill  Gate  for  Notting  Hill,  Ladbroke-sqvi.^.re,  «fcc. 
High-street,  Kensington,  for    Kensington  Ch.   and    Palace,   Pro- 
Cathedral,  Holland  House,  &c. 
Gloccester-road,  Brompton,  for  Queen's  Gate,  Cromwell-road. 
Junction.     I  hange  for 

Earl's  Court  and  We.st  Brompton  for  Cemetery,  Lillie 
Bridge  Athletic  Club  Grounds,  <fcc.  From  hare  an 
extension  is  now  in  progress  to  Walham  Green  and 

FCLHAM. 

At  Earl's  Court  Junction  (i.)with  Outer  Circle  Rly.,  &c.; 
(ii.)  with  Kew  and  Richmond  line,  trains  to  Man.sion 
House. 
South  Kensington  for  S.  K.  Museum,  Horticultural  Gardens,  Albert 

Hall  (7  minutes'  week\  Prince's  Gate,  Brompton,  Oratory,  &c. 
Sloane-sqoare  for  Sloane-street,  Court  Theatre,  Prince's  Club,  Chelsea 

Hospital  and  Barracks,  Duke  of  York's  School.  King's-road,  &c. 
Vic.oria  for  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  R  ,  and  L.  C.  &  D.  R.  Termini,  Belgravia, 

Buckingham  Pal.,  Vauxhall-br.-rd  ,    Pimlico,  Army  and  Navy 

Co-op.  Stores,  &c. 
St.  James's  Park  for  Bird  Cage  Walk,  St.  James's  and  Green  Parks, 

Wellington  Barracks,  St.  James's  Pal.,  Pall  Mall,  The  Aquarium, 

&c. 
Westmin.ster  for  the  Abbey  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  St.  Thomas's 

Hosp.,  Govmnt  Offices,  Thames  Embankment,  Astley's,  White- 

haU,  <fcc. 
Charing  x   for  S.  E.  R.  Station,  Adelphi-terrace,  National  Gallery, 

Trafalgar- sqi-e. ,  Cleopatra's  Needle,  H.  M.'s  Opera-house,  Adelphi 

and  Vaudeville  Theatres,   St.  Martin's   Church  and  I.ane,  &c., 

across  footbridge  to  Waterloo  (L.  <fc  S.  W.  R.)  Station  (10  niin.). 
Temple  for  Somerset  Ho.,  Waterloo-br. ,  Temple,   Law  Cts.,  King's 

Coll.,  Strand,  Drury-la.,  Covent  Garden,  Globe,  Strand,  Opera 

Comique,  and  Lyceum  Theatres. 
BLACKFRrAus-BRiDGE  for  Ludgate  Hill,  Southwark,  St.  Paul's,  Times 

Priuting-office,  Elephant  and  Castle  (10  minutes'  walk). 
ilANsioN  House  for  Queen  Victoria-st. ,   Cannon-st.,   Bank,    Royal 

Exchange,  Southwark-br.,  St.  Paul'.'^,  Cheapside,  ic. 
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Metropolitan  Outer  Circle  Railway. 

BuOAD-STREET,  close  to  Liverpool-street  station. 
Haggerstox  for  S.  Dalston,  De  Eeauvoir  Town,  &c. 
Dalstox  JrxcTiOK  for  Hackney  Downs,  tc. 

Change  for  N.  London  Rly.  to  Victoria -pavk.  Old  Ford, 
and  Fenchurcli-street,  Poplar,  Bow,  and  BlackwaU. 
fsLENGTOv  for  Highbury,  Agricultural  Hall  (10  mins.  walk),  kc. 
Camdes  To\\'>',  Junction  for  Chalk  Farm. 
Kextish  Town  for  Maitland-park,  kc. 
Gospel  Oak  for  Haverstock  Hill,  Highate-road,  &c. 
Hampstead  Heath  close  to  Hampstead  Ponds;  traversing  a  long 

tunnel  we  reach 
Fixchlev-roaj>  for  Swiss  Cottage,  West  End,  tc. 
Brondesbury,  on  the  Edgware-road,  for  Paddington  Cemetery. 
Kessal  Green  for  the  Cemetery. 
WiLLESDES  JrNcnox  for  L.  &  N.  W.  R.  main  line  ;  also 

Change  for  Richmond,  Kew,  Hammersmith,  Kingston. 
Wormwood  Scrubbs  for  the  Volunteer  Rifle  Ground. 
UxBRiDGE-ROAD  for  Shepherd's  Bush,  kc. 
Kensington,  Addison-road,  for  Holland-park,  &c. 

Junction  for  Clapham,  kc. 
Earl's  CorRT  and  Glovcesteb-koad  where  the  line  joins  the  Inner 
Circle. 

Metropolitan  Extension  Railway  (L.  C.  &  D.  R.)- 

Victoria  to  Ludoatb  Hill,  Kentish  Town,  and  King's  Cross 
about  every  20  minutes  from  S'5  a.m.  to  10"5  a  m.,  and  15  p.m.  to 
10-5  p.m.,  and  at  10"25,  1045,  and  115  p.m.  to  Ludgate  Hill  only. 


Min. 

after 

Min.  after 

leav 

Vic. 

leav.  Vic. 

Grosvenor-road 

-    3 

Borough-road  - 

-  32 

Battersea-park  (York-road) 

-    6 

Blackfriars-bridge 

-    -  35 

Wandsworth-road 

-    8 

Ludgate  Hile 

-  38 

Clapham  <fc  N.  Stockwell 

-  11 

Holbors  Vjaduct 

-     -  41 

Bi-ixton  k  S.  Stockwell     - 

-  15 

Snow  HiU 

-  51 

Loughborough-road 

-  IS 

Aldersgate-street 

-     -  54 

Camberwell  Xew-road 

-  -1 

Moorgate-street 

-  56 

Walworth-road 

-  25 

King's  Cross  (Met. 

Ry.)    -     -  53 

Elephant  and  Ca.stle  - 

-  23 

Kentish  Town 

-  57 

Charing  Cross  and  Cannon  Street. 

Trains  run  between  these  two  termini  of  the  S.  E.  R.  every  10  min. 
during  the  daytime,  forming  a  very  convenient  and  popular  means  of 
communication  between  the  City  and  West  End. 

The  on'y  intermediate  station  is  Waterloo  Junction,  change  for 
the  L.  k  :i.  W.  R. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  lines,  the  outskirts  and  suburbs  of 
London  are  brought  into  communication  with  the  metropolis  by  a 
very  complicated  system  of  intersecting  lines  in  all  directions.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  the  present  work  to  give  an  account  of  aU  the.se 
lines,  all  information  concerning  which  will  be  found  in  the  tables  at 
the  end  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Railway  Guide  (monthly  Gt?.,. 
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§  37.  Books  Recommended    as  Giving  Informa- 
tion connected  with  London. 

St  Paul's,  by  Deun  Milman,  pust  Svo. 

The  Tbree  Cathedrals  of  St.  Paul,  by  Wm.  Longman,  Svo. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Historical  Memorials  of,  by  Dean  Stanley,  Svo, 

1.5s. 
The  To'K'er,  Memorials  of,  by  Lord  de  Ro.s,  crown  Svo. 
Historic  Memorials  of  the  Chapel  of  St.    Peter  ad  Vin- 

cula  in  the  Tower,  by  Doyne  C.  Bell,  Svo.,  14.«. 
Handbook  to  the  Environs  of  London,  by  James  Thome,  2  vols.,  21s., 
Kelly's  Post  Office  Directory. 
Dickens'  Dictionary  of  Loudon,  1 .';. 
The  Postal  Directory,  pub.  quarterh*,  Gd. 
Low's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London,  1^. 
ilackeson's  Guide  to  the  Churcbes  of  London  and  its  suburbs,  1^.  G<?. 
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II.-PALACES   OF   THE  SOVEREIGN    AND    ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

The  Town  Palaces  of  tlie  Sovereign  are  BucMngham  Palace 
in  •which  her  Majesty  used  to  reside,  in  -which  her  Draw- 
ing-rooms are  usually  held  ;  St.  James  s  Palace  ;  the  beautiful 
fragment  of  the  Palace  of  Whlfdiall,  used  as  a  Chapel 
Eoyal,  commonly  known  as  Inigo  Jones's  Banqueting-house ; 
and  the  Palace  at  Kensington,  in  which  her  Majesty  was 
born. 

1.  BUCKIXGHAM  PALACE,  in  St.  James's  Park,  was  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  on  the  site  of  Bucking- 
ham HoiLse,  by  John  Kash,  and  completed  in  the  reign  of 
William  lY.,  but  never  inhabited  by  that  sovereign,  who  is 
said  to  have  expressed  his  gi-eat  dislike  to  the  general  appear- 
ance and  discomfort  of  the  whole  structure,  ^^^len  the  first 
gi-ant  to  George  IV.  was  given  by  Parliament,  it  was  intended 
only  to  repair  and  enlarge  old  Buckingham  House ;  and 
therefore  the  old  site,  height,  and  dimensions  were  retained. 
This  led  to  the  erection  of  a  clumsy  buHding,  probably  at 
a  cost  little  inferior  to  that  which  would  have  produced 
an  entirely  new  Palace.  On  her  Majesty's  accession 
several  alterations  were  effected,  and  new  buildings  added, 
July,  1S37.  Greater  changes  have  since  taken  place,  by 
the  removal  of  the  Marble  arch  (1850),  and  the  erection,  at 
a  cost  of  150..000Z.,  of  an  E.  front,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Blore,  by  which  the  whole  building  was  converted 
into  a  Quadrangle.  The  chapel  on  the  S.  side,  originally  a 
conservatory,  was  consecrated  in  1843.  The  Grand  Staircase 
is  of  white  marble,  with  decora,tions  by  L.  Gniner.  TIjc 
magnificent  Ball-room,  on  the  S.  side,  was  finished,  IST-H, 
from  Ponnethome'a  designs,  and  decorated  within  by  Ginincr. 
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2  II. — BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

The  Green  Drawing-room  opening  upon  the  upper  story  of  the 
portico  of  the  old  building  is  50  feet  in  length,  and  32  in 
height.  At  state  balls,  to  which  the  invitations  often  ex- 
ceed 2000,  those  having  the  entree  alight  at  the  temporary- 
garden  entrance,  and  the  genei^al  circle  enter  by  the  gi-aud 
hall.  Visitors  are  conducted  through  the  Green  Drawing-room 
to  the  Picture  Gallery  and  the  Grand  Saloon.  On  these 
occasions  refreshments  are  served  in  the  Garter-room  and 
Green  Drawing-room,  and  supper  laid  in  the  principal  Dining- 
room.  The  concerts,  invitations  to  which  seldom  exceed 
300,  are  given  in  the  Grand  Saloon.  The  Throne-room  is  64 
feet  in  length,  and  hung  with  crimson  satin,  striped.  The 
ceiling  of  the  room  is  coved,  and  richly  emblazoned  with 
arms ;  here  is  a  white  marble  frieze  (the  Wars  of  the  Roses), 
designed  by  Stothard  and  executed  by  Baily,  R.  A,  The  Queen 
has  385,000Z.  a  year  settled  upon  her,  of  which  60,000Z, 
a  year  only  is  in  her  own  hands ;  the  remainder  is  spent 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household,  the  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household,  and  other  great  ofl&cers  attached 
to  the  Court.  The  pictures,  pi-incipally  collected  by  Geo.  IV., 
include  the  choice  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  chiefly 
Dutch  and  Flemish.  They  are  almost  without  exception 
first-rate  works.  The  portraits  are  in  the  State  Rooms 
adjoining.     Among  the  best  are  :— 

Albert  Durer  ;  An  Altar  Piece  in  three  parts. — Mabuse  :  St.  Matthew 
called  from  the  receipt  of  Custom.— REJiBRAyDT :  Noli  me  Tangcre ; 
Adoration  of  the  ^lagi;  The  Ship-builder  and  his  wife  (very  fine,  cost 
George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  5000  guineas) :  Burgomaster  Pancras 
and  his  AVife. — Rubexs  :  Pythagoras,  the  fruit  and  animals  by  Snyders  ; 
A  Landscape ;  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon ;  Pan  and  Syrinx  ;  The  Falconer  ;  Family  of  Olden  Bameveldt. 
— Van  Dyck  :  Mari'iage  of  St.  Catherine ;  Christ  healing  the  Lame 
Man ;  Study  of  Three  Horses ;  Portrait  of  a  Man  in  black  ;  Queen  Henri- 
etta Maria  presenting  Charles  I.  with  a  cro\m  of  laurel. — Mytexs  ; 
Charles  Land  his  Queen,  full-length  figures  in  a  small  picture. — Jaxsex; 
Charles  I.  walking  in  Greenwich  Park  with  his  Queen  and  two  children. 
— N.  Maes  :  A  Young  Woman,  with  her  finger  on  her  lip  and  in  a 
listening  attitude,  stealing  down  a  dark  winding  Staircase. — Several 
fine  specimens  of  Cuyp,  Hobbema,  Kuysdael,  A.  Vandervelde, 
YouxGER  Vandervelde,  Paul  Potter,  Backhuy'Sen,  Berghem,  Both, 
G.  Douw,  Karel  Du  Jardin,  De  Hooghe,  Metzu  (his  own  portrait), 
F.  Mieris,  a.  Ostade,  I.  Ostade,  'Schalken,  Jan  Steen,  Texiers, 
TerburG;  &c. — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  Death  of  Dido ;  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia ;  His  own  portrait,  in  spectacles. — Zoffany  :  Interior  of  the 
Florentine  Gallery ;  Royal  Academy  in  1773. — Sir  P.  Lely  :  Anne  Hyde, 
Duchess  of  York. — Sir  D.  Wilkie  :  The  Penny  Wedding ;  Blind  Man's 
Butt';  Duke  of  Sussex  in  Highland  dress  — Sib  W.  Ai  lan  :  The  Orphan; 
Anne  Scott  near  the  vacant  chair  of  her  father,  Sir  AValter  Scott. 

N.B. — The  interior  of  the  Palace  is  shown  only  by  Lord  Chamberlain's 
order  and  durng  her  Majesty's  absence. 

When  Pavliameut  is  opened,  or  prorogued,  or  dissolved,  by 
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her  Majesty  in  person,  the  following  is  the  order  observed  : — 
The  Queen  leaves  Buckingham  Palace  at  a  quai-ter  before  2, 
being  conducted  to  her  caiTiage  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  the  Yice-Chamberlain,  and  her  Crown  caiTied  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  one  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  chief 
officers. 

The  State  procession  includes  6  caniages  di-awn  by  6 
horses  each,  conveying  (i.)  -3  gentlemen  ushers  and  the  Exon 
in  waiting;  (ii.)  the  Groom  in  waiting,  and  the  Pages  of 
Honour  in' waiting;  (iii.)  the  Equeiiy  in  waiting,  and  the 
Groom  of  the  Eobes ;  (iv.)  the  Clerk  Mai-shal,  the  Silver  Stick 
in  waiting,  the  Field  Officer  in  waiting,  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Household;  (v.)  the  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guai'd,  the  Lord  in  waiting,  and  the  Treasui'er  of  the 
Household;  (vi.)  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  the  Lord 
Steward,  and  the  Gold  Stick  in  waiting.  Here  the  carriage 
procession  is  broken  by  the  Queen's  Marshal  men  on  foot, 
the  Queen's  Footmen  in  State  Liverie?,  and  a  party  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guai'd  or  Beefeaters.  Then  follows  the  State 
Coach  drawn  by  8  cream-coloured  horses,  conveying  the 
Queen,  and  membei's  of  the  Royal  Family,  or  in  their 
absence,  the  ilistress  of  the  Robes,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

Royal  Stables. — The  Mews  (entrance  in  Buckingham 
Palace  Road),  contains  a  spacious  riding-school ;  a  room 
expressly  for  keeping  state  harness;  stables  for  the  state 
horses ;  and  houses  for  40  carnages.  Here,  too,  is  kept  the 
magnificent  state  coach,  designed  by  Sir  "VY.  Chambers  in 
1762,  and  painted  by  Cipriani  with  a  series  of  emblematical 
subjects;  the  entii'e  cost  being  7661^,  16^.  ocL  The  stud  of 
horses  and  the  carriage  may  be  inspected  hy  an  order  from  the 
Master  of  the  Hone. 

2.  ST.  JAMES'S  PALACE.  An  irregular  brick  building 
at  the  bottom  of  St.  James's  Street,  was  the  only  London 
Palace  of  our  Sovereigns  from  the  time  of  the  burning  of 
AYhitehall,  in  the  reign  of  Yrilliam  III.,  to  the  occupation 
of  Buckingham  Palace  by  her  present  Majesty.  It  was  fii-st 
made  a  manor  by  Henry  YIIL,  and  was  previou.sly  an  hospital 
dedicated  to  St.  James,  and  foimded  for  fourteen  sistera, 
"maidens  that  were  leprous."  Heniy  altered  or  rebuilt  it, 
and  coimected  the  present  Park,  closed  about  with  a  wall  of 
biick,  with  the  Palace  of  Whitehall.  Little  remains  of  the 
old  Palace  but  the  picturesque  red-brick  gateway  towards 
St.  James's-street,  and  contiguous  to  it  is  the  Chapel  RoyaU 
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Ou  the  chimney-piece  of  the  old  Prcscncc-chamba'  the  initials 
H.  A.  (Heury  and  Anne  Bolcyn)  remain. 

In  the  Great  Council-chamber  the  odes  of  the  Poets 
Laureate  were  formerly  recited  and  sung,  before  the  King 
and  Queen.  Here  died  in  1558  Queen  Maiy  I.,  and  in  163 '2 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  James  I.  Chai'lcB  II. 
and  James  II.  were  bora  here.  Here  Charles  I.  passed  his 
last  night  before  his  execution,  walking  the  next  morning 
''  from  St.  James's  through  the  Park,  guarded  with  a  regi- 
ment of  foot  and  partisans,"  to  the  scaffold  before  Whitehall. 
Monk  took  up  his  quarters  in  "  St.  James's  House,"  while  his 
plans  for  the  Restoration  were  as  yet  tmdecided.  James  II.'s 
son,  by  Maiy  of  Modena,  the  old  Pretender,  was  boni 
here  1688.  A  coutemporaiy  plan  of  the  Palace  is  dotted 
with  lines,  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  child  was  said  to 
have  been  convej'ed  in  the  warming-f)an  to  her  Majesty's 
bed  in  the  Great  Bed-chamber,  pulled  down  in  1822.  Queen 
Anne  (then  the  Princess  Anne)  describes  St.  James's  Palace 
"as  much  the  properest  place  to  act  such  a  cheat  in."  Alon^ 
the  corridor  was  dragged  on  her  knees  by  the  obdurate 
George  I.,  Lady  Nithsdale,  who  had  waylaid  him  with  a 
petition  to  save  from  death  her  husband,  implicated  in  the 
1715  Rebellion.  Herein  1737  died  Caroline,  Queen  of  Geo.  II.; 
and,  in  1 762,  George  IV,  was  born. 

In  the  dingy  brick  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  Am- 
bassadors' Court,  Marshal  Blucher  was  lodged  in  1814.  He 
was  so  popular  that  he  had  to  show  himself  every  day  many 
times  to  the  mob,  who  were  content  to  wait  until  the  court 
was  filled,  when  he  was  vociferously  called  forward  to  the 
window  to  be  cheered. 

The  watching  of  the  Palace  is  entrusted  to  the  Household 
Bjigade  of  Guards,  and  the  guard  is  changed  every  day  at  a 
quarter  to  11,  when  the  band  plays  in  the  outer  or  E.  court 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    The  stranger  should  see  this. 

Down  to  1861  Draivlnr/  liooins  were  always  held  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  but  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort 
they  have  taken  place  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Levees  are 
ftill  held  here.* 

In  the  CQArEL  Royal,  entered  from  the  Colour  Court  of 
the  Palace,  Her  Majesty  Victoria,  and  various  Sovereign 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  her  line  were  married.  On  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany,  Her  Majesty  presents  to  the  altar, 
through  two  Gentlemen  of  the  Court,  gifts  of  gold,  frankin- 
cense, and  myrrh.    The  roof  is  of  very  elegant  Holbeinesque 

*  For  iufoimatiuu  concemiug  pveseutatioii  at  Court  see  Index. 
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design.  The  scats  in  tliis  cliapel  are  appropriated  to  the 
uobility.  Service  is  performed  at  10  a.m.,  12  noou,  aud 
5. J  p.m.  Admittance  fur  stranjers,  very  Umited,  by  tickets 
froiii  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  Bishop  of  Lrndon.  The  service 
is  chauiited  by  the  boys  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Cciitiguoiis  to  the  Palace  on  the  W.  is  Clakknce  Horsi:, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  enlarged 
and  fitted  up  in  1874  for  H.  R.  H.  The  Duke  of  EdiuburgU 
and  his  Russian  Princess. 

3.  WPIITEHALL.  The  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  England 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  William  III.,  of  which  nothing  remains 
but  Inigo  Jones's  Banquetiug-house,  James  II.'s  statue,  and 
the  memory  of  what  was  once  the  Pri\'y  Garden,  in  a  row  of 
houses,  so  styled,  looking  upon  the  Thames.  It  was  originally 
called  1' oik  House;  wasdelivei-ed  and  demised  to  Henry  VIII. 
on  the  disgrace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Archbishop  of  York,  aud 
then  first  called  Whitehall,  1 530.  Henry  VIII.'s  Whitehall  was 
a  building  in  the  Tudor  or  Hampton  -Court  style  of  architec- 
ture, with  a  succession  of  galleries  and  courts,  a  large  Hall,  a 
Chapel,  TennLs-court,  Cockpit,  Orchard,  and  Banqueting- 
house.  James  I.  intended  to  have  rebuilt  the  whole  Palace, 
and  Inigo  Jones  designed  for  that  King  a  new  Whitehall 
worthy  of  our  nation  and  his  own  great  name.  But  nothing 
was  built  beyond  the  present  Banquetiug-house,  deservedly 
looked  upon  as  a  model  of  Palladian  architecture,  and  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  whole  of  London.-  Charles  I. 
contemplated  a  similar  reconstruction,  but  poverty  at  first 
prevented  him,  and  the  Civil  War  soon  after  was  a  more 
effectual  prohibition.  Chaides  II.  preserved  what  money  he 
could  spare  from  his  pleasures  to  build  a  palace  at  Win- 
che.ster.  In  William  III.'s  reign  the  whole  of  White- 
hall, except  the  Banqueting-house,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
William  talked  of  rebuilding  it  after  Inigo's  designs,  but 
nothing  was  done.  Anne,  his  successor,  took  up  her  abode 
in  St.  James's  Palace,  and  Vanbrugh  built  a  house  at  White- 
hall out  of  the  ruins — the  house  ridiculed  by  Swift  with 
such  inimitable  drollery. 

The  Banqueting-house  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  be- 
tween 1610  and  1622.  The  master-mason  was  Xicholas 
Stone,  the  sculptor  of  the  fine  monument  to  Sir  Francis  Vere 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Hall  is  exactly  a  double  cube^ 
being  111  feet  long,  55  feet  6  inches  high,  and  55  feet  6  inches 
wide.  King  Charles  I.  was  executed,  January  30,  1649,  on  a 
scaffold  erected  in  front  of  the  Banqueting-house,  towards  the 
Park.     The  warrant  directs  that  he  should  be  executed  "  iu 
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the  open  street  before  TVhiteball."  Lord  Leicester,  in  his 
Jounial ;  Dugdale,  in  his  Diary;  and  a  Broadsheet  of  the 
time,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  "  the  Iving  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall-gate,"  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  a  print  of  the  execution  published  at 
Amsterdam  the  same  year.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a 
doubt  that  the  scaffold  was  erected  in  front  of  the  building 
facing  the  present  Horse  Guards.  It  appears  from  Herbert's 
minute  accovmt  of  the  King's  last  moments,  that  "  the  King 
was  led  all  along  the  galleries  and  Banqueting-house,  and 
there  was  a  passage  hroTccn  tlirouQh  the  wall,  by  which  the 
King  passed  unto  the  scaffold."  At  Whitehall,  after  the 
execution  of  Charles,  Cromwell  took  up  his  abode,  and  here 
he  died  (September  3,  1658),  during  a  terrific  tempest;  here 
Charles  11.  held  his  voluptnous  court,  and  died  (1684). 
From  Wliitehall  James  II.  made  his  escape  by  river  to 
Bochester,  December,  1688,  and  in  the  banqueting-h:dl 
William  and  Maiy  received  the  Crown  of  Scotland  from  the 
Estates  of  that  country,  May  11,  1689. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Banqueting-house  is  lined  with  pictures 
on  canvas,  representing  the  apotheosis  of  James  I.,  painted 
abroad  by  Rubens,  m  1635.  Kneller  had  heai'd  that  Rubens 
was  assisted  by  Jordaens  in  the  execution.  The  sum  he 
received  was  3000?.  "What,"  says  Walpole,  "  had  the  Ban- 
queting-house been  if  completed  !  Van  Dyck  was  to  have 
painted  the  sides  with  the  history  and  procession  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter."  Within,  and  over  the  principal  en- 
trance, is  a  bust,  in  bronze,  of  James  I.,  hy  Le  Soeur, 
it  is  said.  The  Banqueting-house  was  converted  into  a 
chapel  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  altered  as  we  now 
see  it,  between  1S29  and  1837,  by  Sir  Robei-t  Smirke.  It 
has  never  been  consecrated.  Here,  on  every  Maundy 
Thursday,  (the  day  before  Good  Friday,)  the  Queen's  elee- 
mosynaiy  bovmty  (a  veiy  old  custom)  is  distributed  to  poor 
and  aged  men  and  women. 

The  Statue  ofJamcsIL,  in  the  court  behind  the  Banqueting- 
house,  was  the  work  of  Grinling  Gihlons,  and  was  set  up  while 
the  King  was  reigning,  at  the  charge  of  an  old  sei-vant  of  the 
crown  called  Tobias  Rustat.  Nothing  can  illustrate  better 
the  mild  character  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  than  the  fact 
that  the  statue  of  the  abdicated  and  exiled  Eling  was  allowed 
to  stand,  and  still  stands,  in  the  innermost  court-yard  of 
what  was  once  his  own  Palace. 

4.  KENSINGTON  PALACE  is  a  lai-gc  and  irregular  edifice, 
originally  the  scat  of  Hcueage  Finch,  Eai'l  of  Nottuigham 
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and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England;  whose  son.  the  second 
earl,  sold  it  to  King  "William  III.,  soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  The  lower  portion  of  the  building  wa5  part  of 
Lord  Xottingham's  house ;  the  higher  story  wa.s  added  Ly 
William  III.,  from  the  designs  of  Wren,  and  the  X.W.  angle 
by  George  IL,  a.s  a  Nursery  for  his  children,  William  III. 
(1702),  and  Queen  Maiy  (1694),  Queen  Anne  (1714),  her 
husband  Piince  George  of  Denmark  (1708),  and  King 
George  II.  (1760),  all  died  in  this  Palace.  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  was  bom  in  it,  (1819,)  and  here  (1837) 
she  held  her  first  Cotmcil.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  son  of 
George  III.,  lived,  died,  and  had  his  fine  library  in  this 
Palace.  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Princess  of  Wales,  had 
apartments  here.  The  Oranrjcry,  a  very  fine  detached  room, 
was  built  by  Wren.  The  last  memorable  inteiwiew  between 
Queen  Anne  and  the  Duchess  of  ilarlborough  took  place  in 
this  palace.  The  collection  of  pictures  (long  famous  and 
still  known  to  the  readers  ofWalpole  as  the  Kensington 
Collection)  has  been  removed  to  other  palaces;  and  the 
kitchen-garden  has  been  built  over  with  two  rows  of  de- 
tached mansions,  called  "  Palace-gardens." 

MAELBOROUGH  HOUSE,  Pall  Mall,  St.  James's;  the 
residence  of  H.R.H.  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales. 
Built  1709-10  by  Sb-  C.  Wren  for  John  Churchill,  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  gi'ound  lea-sed  to  him  by  Queen 
Anne.  The  body  of  the  great  duke  was  brought  hither 
from  Windsor  Lodge,  where  he  died  June  16th,  1722 — 
his  duchess  died  in  this  hoase  1744.  She  used  to  .speak 
of  her  neighbour  George,  meaning  the  King  in  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  here  she  is  described  as  receiving  a  deputation  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  sheriffs,  "  sitting  up  in  her  bed  in  her 
usual  manner."  The  Pall-mall  entrance  to  the  house  being,  as 
it  still  is,  extremely  bad,  the  duchess  designed  a  new  one,  and 
■was  busy  trying  to  effect  the  necessary  purchases  when  Sir 
Robert  Walf)ole,  wishing  to  vex  her,  stept  in  and  bought  the 
very  leases  she  was  looking  after.  This  was  turning  the 
tables  on  the  duchess,  who  had  employed  Wren  to  vex 
Vanbrugh.  The  sham  archway,  facing  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  hotise,  forms  a  sort  of  screen  to  the  parlour  in  Pall-mall. 
Marlborough  Hottse  was  bought  by  the  Crown  in  1817  for 
the  Pi-incess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold.  The  Piincess 
died  before  the  assignment  was  effected^  but  the  Piince  (sub- 
sequently King  of  the  Belgians)  lived  here  for  several  years, 
as  afterwards  did  Queen  Adelaide,  widow  of  William  IV. 

It  was  lent  for  the  purposes  of  a  Galleiy  to  contain  the 
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Vernon  and  Turner  pictures,  and  other  collections,  down 
to  1859,  wlien  they  were  removed  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 


Ill.-HOUSES   OF   THE  PRINCIPAL  NOBILITY  AND 
GENTRY. 

_  LAHBETH  PALACE.*    Archbp.  Baldwin  (1185—93)  de- 
sired to  establish  a  collegiate  body,  an  offshoot  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  close  to  the  Metropolis ;  he  met,  however, 
with  much  opposition,  and  did  not  live  to  carry  out  the 
work;   his   successor    Archbp.    Fitzwalter   in    1197,   by   an 
arrangement  with   the  see   of  Rochester,   received  certain 
lands  in  Lambeth  in  exchange  for  others  at  Darenth  (now 
Dartford).     On  this  site  was  established  the  Archiepiscopal 
residence,  and  here  it  has  ever  since  remained.     The  earliest 
l)art  of  the  present  building,  however,  does  not  date  further 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  13tb  cent.    It  is  entered  through 
a  Gothic  Gatehouse  of  red  brick,  the  lower  floor  of  which  was 
used  as  a  prison,  near  the  parish  church.     It  was  built  by 
Archbp.  and  Card.  Morton  (d.  1500).     Tlte  Chapel,  the  oldest 
part,  was   built  by  Boniface,    Archbishop    of    Canterbury, 
(1244-70).     It  is  elegant  Early  English,  with  lancet  windows 
and   a  crypt.     There   is   an  oak  screen  Avith   the  arms    of 
Archbishop   Laud,   by  whom  it   was  erected.     Before  the 
altar  is  the  grave  of  Archbishop  Parker  (d.  1575).     In  this 
chapel  all  the  archbishops  have  been  consecrated  since   the 
time   of  Boniface.     The   stained  glass    windows  were    de- 
stroyed in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  are  feelingly  lamented  by 
Laud  in  the  History  of  the  Troubles.     The  glass  now  in  the 
windows  was  placed  there  by  Archbp.  Howley.     The  Crypt, 
plain  stone  vaulted,  resting  on  detached  columns,  is  now  filled 
up  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  capitals  of  the  vaulting  shafts, 
and  is  used  as  a  wine  cellar;  in  it  the  Trial  of  Queen  Catherine 
of    Aragou    is    said    to   have   taken  place.       Tlte   Lollards 
Tower  at  the   W.  end  of  the  chapel,  was  built  by  Archp. 
Chichelcy,  1434-45,  and  so  called  from  the   Lollards,  who 
are  said  to  have  been   imprisoned   in  it,  but  rather  were 
sheltered  in   it  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  civil  power, 
which  would  have  soon  burned  them  in  Smithfield.     At  the 
top  is  a  small  room  (13  feet  by  12,  and  about  8  feet  high)  called 

An  interesting  account  of  Lambeth  Palace  will  ))e  found  in  an 
article  in  tlie  "  Quarterly  Review  "  for  July,  ISTS,  price  da. 
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the  prison,  wainscotted  with  oak  above  an  incli  thick,  on  which 
several  names  and  broken  sentences  in  old  characters  are  cut, 
as  "Chessam  Doctor,"  "Petit  louganham,"  "Ihs  cyjipe  me  out 
of al  el  compane,  amen,"  "John  Worth,"  "Xosce  Teipsum,"  &c. 
The  large  iron  rings  in  the  wall  seem  to  sanction  the  sup- 
posed appropriation  of  the  room.  Tlte  Post-room  in  this 
tower  is  so  called  from  the  central  post  placed  to  support 
the  ceiling,  which  is  flat  and  ornamented,  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  The  Hall,  93  feet  by  38,  was  built  by  Archbp. 
Juxon,  who  attended  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold.  Over  the  door 
(inside)  are  his  arms  and  the  date  16G3.  The  roof  is  of  oak,  with 
a  louvre  or  lantern  in  the  centre  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  It  is 
a  singular  intermixture  of  cla.ssical  framework  with  Gothic 
windows  and  details.  In  the  bay  window  are  the  arms  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  (the  husband  of  Queen  Mary) ;  of  Arch- 
bishops Bancrofc,  Laud,  and  Juxon.  In  this  hall,  since 
1829,  is  placed  the  veiy  valuable  Library,  of  about  30,000 
volumes,  (open  to  students  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  FrL,  10  to  d,  by 
per7nimon,  on  written  application)  which  was  founded  by 
Archbp.  Bancroft  (d.  1610) ;  enriched  by  Archbishops  Abbot 
(d.  1633)  and  Laud  (1573 — 1645)  ;  and  enlarged  by  Archbps. 
Tenison  (d.  l71o)  and  Seeker  (d.  1768).  It  is  rich  in  His- 
torical and  State  Letters  (MSS.).  It  has  a  good  number  of 
Illuminated  Service  Books,  and  some  fine  Oriental  MSS 
Curiosities  : — A  MS.  of  Lord  Rivers's  translation  of  The 
Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,  containing  an 
illumination  of  the  earl  introducing  Caxton,  the  printer,  to 
Edward  IV.  Among  many  beautifully  illuminated  MSS.  are 
the  Gospels  of  MacDurnan,  Irish  art  of  the  9th  century,  a 
gift  of  King  Athelstan  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  the  Maza- 
litie  Testaments  printed  on  vellum  and  illuminated;  the 
Limogen  Missal  Apocalypse,  13th  century  ;  the  St.  Alban's 
Chronicle.  Tippoo  Sahib's  Koran,  taken  at  Seringapatam. 
Here  are  numerous  Autogi-aph  Letters  of  Lord  Bacon, 
The  Shrewsbury  MSS.  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  first  complete  English  Bible,  1 535.  The  registers  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  Of  the  English  books  in  the  librai-y 
printed  before  1600,  there  is  a  valuable  catalogue  by  Dr. 
Maitland,  many  years  libranan. 

In  1829  the  habitable  Palace  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop 
Howley  at  a  cost  of  £75,000,  great  part  of  which  he  paid 
from  his  own  private  resources,  from  the  designs  of  Edward 
Blore.  In  the  Guard  Room  (restored  1829),  now  used  as 
a  dining-room,  are  ranged  the  portraits  of  the  Archbishops, 
among  which  may  be  specified  those  of  Archbp.  Chicheley, 
of  Arclibp.  Warham  (a  genuine  Holbein)  and  of  Tillotson,  by 
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Mrs.  Beale,  Laud  by  Van  D'jd:,  Herring  by  Hofjarlh,  Seeker 
by  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  The  income  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  ]5,000Z.  a  year. 

In  the  PAEisH  CHURCH  of  Lambeth,  adjoining  the  red  brick 
gateway,  several  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  are  buried ;  also 
Tradescant  and  Ashmole — the  former  in  the  churchyard, 
with  altar-tomb  (restored  1853),  the  latter  in  the  church 
with  grave-stone. 

LOXDON  HOUSE,  No.  22,  St.  James's  Square,  town 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  It  has  no  architectural 
pretensions.  The  income  of  the  Bishop  is  fixed  at  10,000Z. 
a  year.     The  house  belongs  to  the  See. 

APSLEY  HOUSE,  Htde  Park  Corner.*— The  London 
residence,  1820—1852,  of  Field  Mai'shal  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, built  by  Henry  Bathui'st,  Bai'on  Apsley,  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  (d.  1794,)  the  son  of  Pope's  friend. 
The  house,  originally  of  red  brick,  was  faced  with  Bath 
stone  in  1828,  when  the  front  portico  and  the  W.  wing, 
containing  a  gallery  90  feet  long,  (to  the  W.,)  were  added  for 
the  great  Duke  by  Messi-s.  S.  &  B.  "Wyatt ;  but  the  old  house 
is  intact.  The  iron  blinds — bullet-proof — put  up  during  the 
fennent  of  the  RefoiTa  Bill,  when  his  windows  were  broken 
and  at  least  one  of  his  pictures  damaged  by  stones  thrown 
by  a  London  mob, — were  taken  down  in  1855  by  the  present 
Duke.  Adjoining  the  entrance  is  a  collection  of  relics  of 
the  first  Duke,  his  swords,  cloak,  &c. 

Ohserve. — George  IV.,  fiill-length,  in  a  Highland  costume  ( WilMe). — 
William  lY.,  full-length  {Wilkie). — Sarah,  the  first  Lady  Lyudhurst 
{Wilkie).  This  picture  was  penetrated  by  a  stone,  thrown  by  the  mob 
through  a  broken  window,  in  the  Refonn  Riot,  but  the  injury  has 
been  skilfully  repaired. — Emperor  Alexander. — Kings  of  Prussia,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  full-lengths. —  Full  lengths  of  Lord  Lynedoch, 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Marquis  Wellesley,  ic, — Head  of  Marshal  Soult. — 
Two  foil  length  portraits  of  Kapoleoo,  one  consulting  a  map. —  Bust  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  {Chardrey).—'Q\ifit  of  Pitt  (JVoZ^foens).— Bust  of  Duke 
{XoUeJcens). — Small  bronze  of  Blucher  (Eauch). — Battle  of  Waterloo, 
Napoleon  in  the  foregroHud  (Sir  W.  Allan).  The  Duke  bought  this 
picture  at  the  Exhibition ;  he  is  said  to  have  called  it  "  good,  very 
good,  not  too  much  smoke." — Many  portraits  of  Napoleon,  one  by  David; 
extremely  good. —  Wilkie' s  Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the  Gazette 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  painted  for  the  Duke. — Burnet's  Greenwich 
Pensioners  celebrating  the  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  bought 
of  Burnet  by  the  Duke.  Portraits  of  veterans  in  both  pictures. — Van 
Amburgh  and  the  Lions  (Sir  E.  Landseer).—il\gh\a.Tii  Whiskey  Still 
(Ditto). — Meet  at  Melton  Mowbray  {F.  Grant). — Colossal  marble  statue 
of  Napoleon,  by  Canova,  with  a  figure  of  Victory  on  a  globe  in  his  hand, 
presented  in  1817  to  the  Duke  by  the  Prince  Regent. — Bust  of  Pauline 

*  See  an  article  in  •'  Quarterly  Rev.,"  No.  184* 
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Buonaparte  (Canova),  a  present  from  Canova  to  the  Duke. — CLrist  on 
the  Jlouut  of  Olives  {Corregrjio,)  the  most  celehrated  picture  of  Cor- 
reggio  in  this  country;  on  panel,  captured  in  Spain,  in  the  can-iage  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte ;  restored  by  the  captor  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  but  with 
others,  under  like  circumstances,  again  presented  to  the  Duke  by 
that  sovereign.  An  Annunciation,  after  M.  Angela,  of  Avhich  the 
original  drawing  is  in  tlie  Uffizi  at  Florence.— The  "Water-seller  (Velas- 
quez).— Two  iine  portraits  by  Vela.sqtuz,  of  himself,  ( and  of  Pope 
Innocent  X.)  —  A  fine  SpognoUtto. —  Small  sea-piece,  by  Claude.  —  A 
large  and  good  Jan  Steen  (a  Wedding  Feast,  dated  1667). — A  Peasant's 
"Wedding  [Teniers) . —  Boors  Drinking  [A.  Ostade).  —  A  fine  Philip 
Wouvermans  (the  Return  from  the  Chase). — View  of  Veght,  Vander- 
Jieyden. 

The  Crown'.s  interest  in  the  house  was  sold  to  the  great  Duke 
for  the  sum  of  9530/. ;  the  Crown  reserving  a  right  to  forbid 
the  erection  of  any  other  house  or  houses  on  the  site. 
Marshal  Soult,  when  ambassador  from  France  at  the  Queen's 
Coronation,  was  entertained  by  the  Duke  in  thLs  house.  The 
room  in  which  the  Waterloo  banquet  was  held  every  luth 
of  June  is  the  great  west  room  on  the  drawing-room  floor, 
with  its  seven  windows  looking  into  Hyde  Park. 

N0RTHU:MBERLAXD  house,  Chari>-g  Cross,  the 
town-house  of  the  Duke  of  Xorthumberland,  was  sold,  by 
the  compulsion  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  Board  of 
Works  for  497,900i^.,  1873,  and  was  pulled  down  in  order 
to  open  the  Novthumhcrland  Avenue  from  Charing  Cross  to 
the  Thames  Embankment,  opened  March,  1876.  The  stately 
mansion,  surmounted  by  the  Lion  crest  of  the  Percys,  was  built 
by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  Bernard  Jansen 
and  Gerard  Christmas  being,  it  is  said,  his  architects.  The 
Earl  of  Northampton  left  it,  in  1614,  to  his  nephew,  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  when  it  received  the  name  of 
Suffolk  House,  by  which  name  it  was  known  until  1642,  when 
Algernon  Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Xorthumberland,  bought  it 
for  15,000?.,  and  called  it  Xorthumberland  House.  Josceline 
Percy,  eleventh  Earl  of  Xorthumbeiiand,  (son  of  the  before- 
mentioned  Algernon  Percy,)  dying  in  1670,  without  issue 
male,  it  became  the  property  of  his  only  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  the  Percy  estates,  afterwards  married  to  Charles 
Seymour,  commonly  called  the  -proud  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who  here  lived  in  great  state  and  magnificence. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute,  83,  Eccleston-square,  has  a  first- 
rate  collection  of  paintings  formed  by  his  ancestor,  Prime 
Minister  of  George  III.      Among  them  : 

Rulenn — His  Son  looking  wistfully  at  a  basket  of  grapes.  Van 
Dyck — Wm.  Howard,  Visct.  Stafford.  rer?>ur^— Portraits  of  a  Lady 
and  Gentleman,  W.L.  G.  Borne— A.  Philospher  reading.  F.  Mieris — 
A  Mother  scolding  her  Daughter.     V.  de  //ooje— The  Inn  Parlour. 
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Jan  Steen—X  Cock  Fight,  and  3  others.  Terueys—CjLvd-iAaycrB 
Marauding  Soldiers,  <fcc.  ;  a  Landscape  with  Figures.  A.  Omnih'  — 
Tiie  Lawyer,  the  Schoolmaster;  Game  of  B;w;kgammon.  Berg'ieni 
— Three  fine  LaudscapofcV  Cf'^^j— Landscape,  with  Cattle  .and  Man 
on  grey  horse,  a  masterpiece ;  Cowes ;  Orphous  charming  the 
Beasts.  /.  Ruysdael — Interior  of  a  Church  at  Amsterdam,  figures  by 
Wuvveriiians  ;  two  Landscapes.  Hobbema — Two  Landscaijes.  And.  <iel 
Sarin — Virgin  and  Child.  7i/(?o)-e<^o— Portrait  of  a  Doge  and  another. 
F.  Veronii-.e—X  Female  with  Hercules  and  Cupid  ;  Marriage  of  St. 
Catiierine.  Gwrcino — Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Claude — Two 
Landscapes,  fiir  Joth.  Rfi/iioldi—Vorir-Mts  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bute  ; 
Lord  Bute  and  his  secretary. 

DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE,  Piccadilly.  A  good,  plain, 
well-proportioued  brick  building,  built  by  William  Kent,  for 
William  Cavendish,  third  duke  of  Devonshire  (d.  175.5).  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  Berhdcy  Home,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1733,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  sum  of  20,000/.,  exclusive 
of  lOOOZ.  presented  to  the  architect  by  the  duke.    Observe : — 

Very  fine  full-length  portraits,  on  one  canvas,  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  by  JorJacns.  Fine  three-quaiter  portrait  of  Lord 
Richard  Cavendish,  bj'  Sir  Joshua  lieiinolds ;  fine  three-quarter 
portrait,  in  black  dress,  by  Tintoretto  ;  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  author 
of  Religio  Medici,  and  family,  by  Dobson ;  fine  male  portrait,  by 
Lely.    Portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  architect,  by  Kneller. 

The  Devonshire  Gems — a  noble  collection.  The  "  Kemble 
Plays  " — a  matchless  series  of  old  English  plays,  with  a  rich 
collection  of  the  first  editions  of  Shakspeare, — formed  by 
John  Philip  Kemble,  and  bought,  for  2000/.,  at  his  death. 
The  portico  is  modern,  and  altogether  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  old  entrance,  taken  down 
in  1S40,  was  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  each  side.  The  magni- 
ficent marble  staircase  at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  its 
glass  balustrade,  was  erected  by  the  late  duke.  The  grand 
saloon  (part  of  Kent's  design)  is  decorated  in  the  style  of 
Le  Brun.  The  grounds  extend  to  Lansdowne  House.  Onli/ 
shown  by  special  permission. 

STAFFORD  HOUSE,  Stable-y.mid,  St.  James's,  wils  built 
for  the  Duke  of  York,  (second  son  of  George  III.,)  with 
money  advanced  for  that  purpose  bv  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
afterwards  first  Duke  of  Sutherland  (d.  1833).  The  Duke 
of  York  did  not  live  to  inhabit  it,  and  the  Crown  lease  was 
sold  in  1841  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  for  the  sum  of 
72,000Z.,  and  the  purchase-money  spent  in  the  formation  of 
Victoria  Park.  The  upper  story  was  added  by  the  duke 
of  S.  This  is  said  to  be  the  finest  private  mansion  in  the 
metropolis.  The  gi"eat  dining-i-oom  is  worthy  of  Vei'sailles. 
The   internal   arrangements   were  planned   by   Sir   Charles 
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EaiTy.  The  pictui'es,  too,  are  very  fine.  The  Sutherlaud 
Gallery,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  noble  room,  126  feet  long  by  32 
feet  wide.     Obseiie : — 

Raphael:  Christ  bearing  his  Cross;  a  small  full-length  figure,  seen 
against  a  sky  back-gronnd  between  two  pilasters,  from  Ricciardi  Palace  at 
Florence. — G-.  B.  Moeoxi:  Portrait  of  a  Jesuit,  perhaps  the  finest 
work  here. — GriDo:  Head  of  the  Magdalen  ;  Study  for  the  large  picture 
of  Atalanta  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  N.aples;  the  Circumcision. — Guekcixo  : 
St.  Gregory;  St.  Grisogono;  a  Landscape. — Parmegiaxo:  Head  of  a 
Young  Man  frery  fine). — Tintoretto  :  A  Lady  at  her  Toilet. — Titia.v  : 
Mercury  teaching  Cupid  to  read  in  the  presence  of  Venus  (an  Orleans 
picture,  figures  life-size);  St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert;  three  Portraits. — 
McRiLLO  (5):  Two  from  Marshal  Soult's  Collection :  the  Return  of  tlie 
Prodigal  Son  (a  composition  of  nine  figures);  Abraham  and  the  Angels, 
cost  3000?. — F.  Zurbap.ax  (i) :  Three  from  Soult's  Collection  (very  tiuf). 
— Velasquez  (2)  :  Duke  of  Gandia  at  the  Door  of  a  Convent ;  eight 
figures,  life-size,  from  the  Soult  Collection;  Landscape. — Albert  Duber  • 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin. — IioxTnoR.ST  :  Christ  before  Pilate  (Honthorsts 
chef  d'cmvre),  from  the  Lucca  Collection. — N.  Pou.ssix  (3). — G.  Pocssix 
(1). — RuBEXS  {Aj  :  Holy  Family  :  Marriage  of  .St.  Catharine;  Sketcli.  ^;/. 
yrisaiUe,  for  the  great  picture  in  the  Louvre,  of  the  MaiTiage  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Marie  de  Medicis. — Van"  Dyck  ('4; :  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  in  an  arm-chair  'very  fine,  and  finely  engraved  by  Sharp) ;  two 
Portraits;  St.  Martin  dividing  his  Cloak  (in  a  circle). — Watteau  'p] ; 
all  fine. — D.  Texier.s  (2):  a  AVitch  performing  her  Incantations;  Ducks 
in  a  Reedy  Pool. — Teebueg  :  Gentleman  bowing  to  a  Lady  (veiy  fine). — 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  Dr.  Johnson  without  his  "Wig,  and  with  his 
hands  up. — Sir  D.  Wilkie  :  the  Breakfast  Table  (painted  for  the  first 
Duke  of  Sutherland). — Sir  T.  Lawrence:  Lady  Gower  and  Child. 
— E.  Bird,  R.A.:  Day  after  the  Battle  of  Chevy  Cha.se. — Sir  E.  Laxd- 
SEEE,  R.A. :  Lord  Stafford  and  Lady  Evelyn  flower  (now  Lady  Blantyre). 
— W.  Ettt,  R.A.:  Festival  before  the  Flood. — John  Mabtiv:  the  As- 
suaging of  the  Waters. — Paul  Delaroche  :  Lord  Strafford  on  his  way 
to  the  Scaffold  receives  the  blessing  of  Archbishop  Laud. — "W'ixter- 
halter  :  Scene  from  the  Decameron. — A  collection  of  150  portraits, 
illustrative  of  French  history  and  French  memoirs. 

Admission  is  obtained  onhj  hy  the  express  invitation  or  per- 
mission of  the  duke. 

The  land  on  which  Stafford  House  stands  belongs  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  duke  pays  an  annual  ground-rent  for  the  same 
of  758^.  It  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  Godolphin  House,  and 
partly  on  the  site  or  the  Libraiy  built  by  the  Queen  of  George  II. 
At  least  250,000^.  have  been  spent  on  Stafford  Hoiise. 

NORFOLK  HOUSE,  in  the  S.-E.  corner  of  St.  James's 
Square,  was  so  called  from  the  seventh  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  died  here,  1701.  It  was  built  by  Payne.  The  interior 
is  handsome,  the  first  floor  consisting  of  a  fine  set  of  drawing- 
rooms  toward  the  square,  terminated  by  a  magnificent  dining- 
hall,  lined  with  mirrors ;  the  roof  is  very  rich  and  beauti- 
ful. In  the  rear  is  part  of  an  older  house  iu  which  Henry 
Jei-myn,  Earl  of  St.  Alban,  of  the  time  of  Cliarles  II.,  Uved, 
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and  iu  which  George  III.  was  bora.  In  it  are  preserved  tho 
very  valuable  records  of  the  great  historical  family  of  the 
Howards,  and  of  those  of  Fitzalan  and  Mowbray,  which 
have  merged  into  it. 

Observe: — Portrait  of  the  First  Dake  of  Norfolk  (Howard),  three- 
quarter  length,  in  robes,  with  a  marshal's  staff  in  his  hand,  Holbein  ; — 
portraits  of  Bishop  Trieste,  and  of  Henrietta  Maria,  in  a  green  dress. 
Van  Djclc  ; — portrait  of  his  wife,  by  Rubens  ;  two  very  fine  landscapes, 
by  Saiv.  Rosa;  the  Crucifixion,  a  curious  picture,  by  that  rare  master, 
Lacas  v.  Lcyden  ;  Family  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  collector  ;  small 
figures,  by  Mytens  ;  Shield  given  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to 
the  ill-fated  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  a  tournament  in 
Florence,  in  1537,  painted  in  the  style  of  Ptrino  del  Yaga. 

The  house  is  not  shown  to  the  'public. 

MONTAGUE  HOUSE,  Whitehall,  opposite  Downing 
Street,  is  the  town-house  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  re- 
presentative of  the  noble  family  of  Montague.  Was  rebuilt 
1859-62,  from  designs  of  WilHam  Burn,  architect.  The  site 
belongs  to  tlie  Crown.  It  contains  a  noble  collection  of 
English  miniatui'es,  from  Isaac  Oliver's  time  to  the  time  of 
Zincke,  and  some  dark  but  good  pictures  by  Van  Dyck, 

Observe: — Full-length  of  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  armour (hiand  leaning 
on  a  helmet),  front  face,  buff  boots,  hair  over  forehead,  (very  fine) ; 
full  length  of  Lord  Holland,— slashed  sleeves,  hair  short  on  forehead  ; 
full-length  of  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  complete  bLack— yellow  hair  over 
shoulders,  brownish  back-ground.  35  sketches  (en  grisaille),  by  Van 
Dyck,  made  for  the  series  of  poi-traits  etched  in  part  by  Van  Dyck, 
and  published  by  Martin  Vanden  En  den  ;  they  belonged  to  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  One  of  Canaldti's  finest  pictures,  a  view  of  Whitehall,  showing 
Holbein's  gateway,  Inigo's  Banqueting-house,  and  the  steeple  of  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields  with  the  scaffolding  about  it. 

The  house  is  not  shown  to  the  puhlic. 

GROSVEXOR  HOUSE,  Upper  Grosvenor  Street.  Tho 
town-house  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  handsome 
screen  of  classic  pillars,  with  its  double  archway  dividing  the 
court-yard  from  the  street,  was  added  in  1842.  Here  is  the 
Gallery  of  Pictiu'es,  foimded  by  Richard,  firet  Earl  Grosvenor, 
and  augmented  by  his  son,  and  grandson,  the  present  noble 
ov\'ner.  Rubens  and  Claude  are  seen  to  great  advantage. 
Observe : — 

Raphael  (5) :  but,  according  to  Passavant,  not  one  by  Raphael's  own 
hand. — Murillo  (3) :  one  a  large  Landscape  irith  Figures. — Velasqikz 
(2) :  his  own  Head  iu  a  Cap  and  Feathers  ;  Prince  of  Spain  on  Horseback, 
small  full-length. — Titian  (3):  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery;  a 
Grand  Landscape ;  the  Tribute  Money. — Paul  Veroxese  (3) :  Virgin 
and  Child;  the  Annunciation;  Marriage  at  C ana  (.small  finished  Study 
for  the  Picture  at  Venice). — Guido  (5) :  Infant  Christ  Sleeping  (line, 
engraved  by  Strange) ;  La  Fortuna  ;  St.  John  Preaching ;  Holy  Family; 
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Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  — Salvator  Rosa  (4) :  one,  his  ovra  Portrait. 
— Claude  flO) :  all  important,  and  not  one  sea-piece  among  them. — 
N.  Porssix  (4j :  Infants  at  Play  (fine).— G.  Porssix  (3).— Le  Brux  (1)- 
Alexander  in  the  Tent  of  Darius  (finished  Study  for  the  large  picture  in 
the  Louvre). — EEiiERAXDT  (7)  :  his  own  Portrait ;  Portrait  of  Berghem : 
Ditto  of  Berghem's  Wife  ;  the  Salutation  of  Elizabeth  (small  and  very 
fine);  a  Landscape  \rith figures. — Eubexs  (11) :  Sarah  dismissing  Hagar ; 
Ixion ;  Eubens  and  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Brandt ;  Two  Boy  Angels  ; 
Landscape  (small  and  fine)  ;  the  AYise  Mens  Offering ;  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul  (sketch  for  Mr.  Miles's  picture  at  Leigh  Court)  ;  Four  Colossal 
Pictures,  painted  when  Rubens  was  in  Spain,  in  1629,  and  bought  by  Earl 
Grosvenor,  in  1810,  for  10,000^.— Van  Dyck  (2j  :  Virgin  and  Child  ; 
Portrait  of  Nicholas  Laniere  (this  picture  induced  Charles  I.  to  invite 
Van  Dyck  to  England). — Paul  Potter  (1) :  View  over  the  Meadows  of 
a  Dairy  Farm  near  the  Hague,  Sunset  (fine). — Hobeesia  (2). — Gerard 
Douw  (1). — CuTP  (4). — SxYDERS  (2). — Texiers  (3).— Vax  Htrrsuii  (1). — 
Vaxdervelde  (1). — WouvERSiAXS  (1):  a  Horse  Fair. — Hogarth  (2): 
the  Distressed  Poet :  a  Boy  and  a  Raven. — Sir  Joshua  Reyxolus  (8) : 
Mrs.  Siddons,  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  the  original  picture,  cost  1760?. 
(a  masterpiece). — Gaixsboeough  (3),  all  very  fine  :  the  Blue  Boy ;  the 
Cottage  Door;  a  Coast  Scene. — R.  Wilsox  (1) :  View  on  the  River  Dee. 
— B.  West  (5):  Battle  of  La  Hogue;  Death  of  General  Wolfe;  Wil- 
liam III.  passing  the  Boyne ;  Cromwell  dissolving  the  Long  Parliament ; 
Landing  of  Charles  II. 

Admission — On  Thursdays  hetiveen  2  and  5  in  tJtc  months  of 
May  and  June  by  order  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 

LANSDOWXE  HOUSE,  on  the  S.  side  of  Berkeley 
Square,  was  built  by  Robert  Adam  for  the  Marqiiis  of  Bute, 
when  minister  to  George  III.,  and  sold  by  the  marquis,  before 
completion,  to  Lord  Shelbume,  afteinvards  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  for  22,0001.,  which  was  supposed  to  be  3000?.  less 
than  it  cost.  Priestley  was  living  in  Lansdowne  Hov^e  as 
librarian  and  philosophic  companion  to  Lord  Shelbume, 
when  he  made  the  discovery  of  oxygen  (177i).  The  first 
cabinet  council  of  Lord  Grey's  administration  was  held 
in  this  house;  at  which  meeting  it  was  resolved  that 
Brougham  should  be  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Sculpture 
Gallery,  commenced  1778,  contains  the  collection  formed  by 
Gavin  Hamilton,  long  a  resident  in  Home.  At  the  E.  end  is 
a  large  semicucular  recess,  containing  the  most  important 
statues.  Down  the  sides  of  the  room  are  ranged  the  busts 
and  other  objects  of  ancient  art.     Observe : — 

Statue  of  the  Youthfiil  Hercules,  heroic  size,  found  in  1790,  with 
the  Tovnaley  Discobolus,  near  Hadrian's  Villa  ;  Mercurj",  heroic  size, 
found  at  Tor  Columbaro,  on  the  Appian  Way.  Here  is  a  statne  of  a 
Slecpmg  Female,  the  Last  work  of  Canova  :  al?o,  a  copy  of  his  Venus, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  A  marble 
statue  of  a  Child  holding  an  alms-dish,  by  Eauch  of  Berlin,  will  repay 
attention. 

The  Collection  of  Pictures  was  fonned  by  the  3rd  Mar- 
quis, 1809-59.    Obs&'ve:— 
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St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wildeniess,  a  bmall  early  picture  by 
Raphael ;  half-length  of  Coiint  Federigo  daBozzolo,  by  Seb.  del  Piomlo: 
fiill-length  of  Don  Justino  Francisco  Neve  by  Murillo  ;  head  of  him- 
self, head  ot  the  Count  Duke  d'Olivarez  ( Felasqxifz  ;  two  good  speci- 
mens of  Schidonc  ;  Peg  Woflangton,  by  Hoaarth  ;  12  pictures  by  Hir 
Joshua  RctnohU — including  The  Sleeping'  Gul,  The  Strawberry  Girl, 
Hope  Nursing  Love,  and  the  noble  portrait  of  Laurence  Sterne  :  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  his  first  wife,  Catherine  Shorter,  by  Eckhart  (in 
a  frame  by  Gibbons— from  Strawberry  Hill) ;  full-length  of  Pope,  by 
JeTTo.f  :  Portrait  of  Flaxman,  by  Jack.<on,  R.A.  ;  Deer  Stalkers  re- 
turning from  the  hills  {E.  Land  seer);  Italian  Peasants  approaching 
Rome  (Eaiilake  ;  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  Spectator  going  t 
Church  ,C.  R.  Leslie) ;  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  Gipsies  (ditto] ; 
Olivia's  return  to  her  Parents,  from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (G.S. 
JSewton,  R.A.)  ;  Macheath  in  Piison  (ditto).  Some  of  these  have  been 
removed  to  Bowood  in  Wiltshire,  the  country  seat  of  the  noble  Marquis. 

Shovni  only  hy  special  peri7ussion  of  the  owner. 

The  iron  bars  at  tlie  two  ends  of  Lansdowne-passago 
(a  near  cut  from  Curzon-street  to  Hay-hill)  were  put  up, 
late  in  the  last  centuiy,  in  consequence  of  a  mounted  high- 
wayman, who  had  committed  a  robbery  in  Piccadilly, 
having  escaped  from  his  pm^suers  tlirough  this  narrow 
passage,  by  riding  his  hoi"se  up  the  steps. 

BRIDGEWATER  HOUSE,  St.  James's,  fronts  the  Green 
Pai-k,  and  was  built  1846-51,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  for  Fi-ancis,  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  gi-eat  nephew  and 
principal  heir  of  Francis  Egerton,  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
The  duke,  dying  in  1803,  left  his  pictm-es,  valued  at  150,000^., 
to  his  nephew,  the  fii'st  Duke  of  Sutherland  (then  Mai-quis  of 
Stafford),  -^-ith  remainder  to  the  marquis's  second  son, 
Francis,  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  house  stands  on  the 
site  of  what  was  once  Berkshire  House,  then  Cleveland  House, 
and  afterwards  Bridgewater  House.  The  collection  contains 
the  finest  of  the  Orleans  pictures;  these  are  marked  0.  C. 
in  the  subjoined  list ;  and  consists  of  many  valuable  speci- 
mens of  the  chief  foreign  schools. 

'•  There  is  a  deficiency  of  examples  of  the  older  Italian  and  German 
schools  in  this  collection ;  but  fi"om  the  time  of  Raphael  the  series  is  more 
complete  than  in  any  private  gallery  I  know,  not  excepting  the  Licliteu- 
stein  Gallery  at  Vienna.  The  Caracci  school  can  nowhere  be  studied  to 
more  advantage." — Mrs.  Januson. 

Observe : — Raphael  :  la  Vierge  au  Palmier  (in  a  circle} ;  one  of  two 
Madonnas  p-iinted  at  Florence  in  lof  6  for  his  friend  Taddeo  Taddei,  O.  C. ; 
la  plus  Belle  des  Vierges,  O.C. ;  la  Madonna  del  Passeggio,  O.C.;  la  Vierge 
au  Diadi-me  (from  Sir  J.  Reynolds's  collection?  ). —  S.  del  Piombo  (1) ;  the 
Entombment.— Luixi  (1):  Female  Head,  O.C. — Titian  (4):  Diana  and 
Actseon,  O.C,  (very  fine);  Diana  and  Calisto,  O.C,  (very  fine);  the 
Four  Ages  of  Life,  O.C;  Venus  Rising  fi'om  the  Sea,  O.C. — Paul  Ve- 
EOXESE  (2) :  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  Venus  bewailing  the  death  of 
Adonis,  O.C. — Tintoeetto  (3) :  Portrait  of  a  Venetian  Gentleman,  O.C. 
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the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  'small  sketch'  :  the  Entombment,  O.C. 
— Velasquez  ^3  i  :  Head  of  Himself;  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  (small  full- 
length)  :  full-length  of  the  natural  son  of  the  Duke  d'Olivarez  (life-size, 
and  fine). — Salv.Rosa  (2; :  les  Augures  (small  oval,  very  fine). — Gaspak 
Pou>;-?ix  (-i) :  Landscapes. — N.  Porssix  (8) :   The  .Seven  Sacraments  of 
the  Roman  Ca'holic  Church,  O.C;  Moses  striking  the  Rock  (very  fine), 
O.C. — Ax.  Caeacci  (7)  :    St.  Gregory  at  Prayer;  Vision  of  St.  Francis, 
O.C;  Danlie,  O.C;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  O.C;  same  subject,  O.C:  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  O.C;  Diana  and  Calisto,  O.C. — L.  Caeacci  (6):  Descent 
fi-om  the  Cross,  O.C:  Dream  of  St.  Catherine;  St.  Francis;  aPieta:  2 
Copies  after  Correggio. — Domexichtxo  (5). — Ctctdo  (2) :  Infant  Christ 
sleeping  on  the  Cross.  O.C;  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (altar-piece). — 
GcEKCixo  '^2):   David  and  Abigail,  O.C:   Saints  adoring  the  Trinity 
(study). — Behghem  (.5). — RrYSDAEL(6).^<,'LArDE  (4) :   Morning  (a  little 
picture) ;  Morning,  with  the  story  of  Apuleius ;  Evening,  Moses  before  the 
Burning  Bush ;  Morning  (composition  picture^ . — Rembeaxdt  '5) :  Samuel 
and  Eli:  Portrait  of  Himself;  Portrait  of  a  Burgomaster;  Portrait  of  a 
Lady;  Head  of  a  Man.— Rl-eexs''3,  :  St.Theresa  'sketch  of  the  large  picture 
in  the  Museum  at  Antwerp) ;  Mercury  bearing  Hebe  to  Olympus :  Lady 
with  a  fan  in  her  hand  (half-length)  .—Vax  Dyck  (1)  :  the  Virgin  and 
Child.— Backhttsex   (2). — CxriP   (6) :    Landing  of  Prince  Maurice  at 
Dort  (the  masterpiece  of  this  artist). — Vaxdeevelde  (7] :  Rising  of  the 
Gale  (very  fine;;  Entrance  to  the  Brill;  a  Calm;  Two  Naval  Battles; 
a  Fresh  Breeze;  View  of  the  Texel.— Texiees  (8)  :  Dutch  Kermis  or 
Village  Fair  (76  figures)  ;  Village  Wedding;  Winter  Scene  in  Flanders, 
the  Traveller ;  Ninepins;  Alchymist  in  his  Study ;  Two  Interiors. — J  ax 
Steex  (2) :  the  Schoolmaster  '  very  fine] ;  the  Fishmonger. — A .  Ostade  (6) : 
Interior  of  a  Cottage ;   Lawyer  in  his  Study;   Village  Alehouse ;  Dutch 
Peasant  drinking  a  Health:    Tric-Trac ;   Dutch  Courtship. — G.  Docw 
(3;:     Interior,  with  his  o^m  Portrait  (yery  fine}  :    Portrait  of  Himself; 
a   Woman    selling  Herrings. — TEKBrEO  (1;:    Young    Girl  in  a  white 
satin  drapery. — N.  Maes  (1):  a  Girl  at  Work  ^veryfine). — Hobbema 
(3). — Metzc  C3). — Philfp  Wottteemaxs  ^4  .— Petee'Wocteemaxs  (1) 
— Unknown  (1)  : — Dobsox  CI):    Head  of   Cleveland,  the  poet.— Lely: 
Countess  of  Middlesex   (elegant). — Richaed  Wilsox,  R.A.  (2]. — G.  S. 
Newtox,  R.A.  (1) :   Young  Lady  hiding  her  face  in  grief. — J.  M.  W. 
TcEXEE,  R.A.  (1) :   Gale   at  Sea,  fnearly  as  fine  as  the  fine  Tandervdde 
in  this  collection,  Rising   of  the  Gale). — F.  Stoxe   (1):  Scene  from 
Philip  Van  Artevelde. — Paul  Delakoche  (1)  :  Charles  I.  in  the  Guard- 
room insulted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament. 

The  Gallei'y  is  shovrn  onhj  hy  special  permimon. 

CHESTERFIELD  HOUSE,  South  Audlet-street,  facing 
Hyde  Park,  once  re-sidence  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was 
sold  1869,  for  170,000/.,  to  Charles  Magniac,  Esq.,  who  has 
built  a  row  of  houses  onthe  gardens  behind.  It  was  built  (1749) 
by  Isaac  Ware,  the  editor  of  Palladio,  for  Philip,  fourth  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  author  of  the  celebrated  Letters  to  his  Son,  and 
stands  on  ground  belonging  to  Curzon,  Earl  Howe.  The 
boudoir  was  called  by  Lord  Chesterfield  the  gayest  and  most 
cheerful  room  in  England,  and  the  library  the  best. 

"  In  the  magnificent  mansion  which  the  earl  erected  in  Audley-street, 
you  may  still  see  his  favourite  apartments  furnished  and  decorated  as 
he  left  them — among  the  rest,  what  he  Ix-asted  of  as  *  the  finest  room  in 
London,'   and  perhaps  even  now  it  remains  unsurpassed,  his  spacious 
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and  beautiful  libraiy,  looking  on  the  finest  private  garden  in  London 
The  walls  are  covered  half  way  up  with  rich  and  classical  stores  o« 
literature ;  above  the  cases  are  in  close  series  the  portraits  of  eminent 
authors,  French  and  English,  with  most  of  whom  he  had  conversed; 
over  these,  and  immediately  under  the  massive  cornice,  extend  all  round 
in  foot-long  capitals  the  Horatian  lines  :— 

MTXC  .  VETEKUM  .  LIBRIS  .  NCXC  .  SOMXO.  ET  .  IN'EETIBUS  .  H0EI6. 
DCCERE  .  SOLICIT.*;  .  JUCUXDA  .  ODLIVIA  .  VITiE. 

On  the  mantel-pieces  and  cabinets  stand  busts  of  old  orators,  inter- 
spersed with  voluptuous  vases  and  bronzes,  antique  or  Italian,  and  airy 
statuettes  in  marble  or  alabaster,  of  nude  or  seminude  Opera  nymphs. 
"  We  shall  never  recall  that  princely  room  without  fancying  Chestei-iield 
receiving  in  it  a  visit  of  his  only  child's  mother— while  probably  some 
new  favourite  was  sheltered  in  the  dim  mysterious  little  boudoir 
within — which  still  remains  also  in  its  original  blue  damask  and  fretted 
gold-work,  as  described  to  Madame  de  Monconseil." — Quarterly  £evieiv, 
No.  152,  p.  4&4. 

Lord  Chestei-field,  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  speaks  of  the 
Canonical  pillars  of  his  house,  meaning  the  columns  brought 
from  Canons,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  The  grand 
staircase  came  from  the  same  magnificent  house. 

Ohs.  .•—Portrait  of  the  poet  Spenser ;  Sir  Thomas  Lawi-ence's  un- 
finished portrait  of  himself ;  and  a  lantern  of  copper-gilt  for  18  candles, 
bought  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  at  the  sale  at  Houghton,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Stanhope-street,  adjoining  the  house  (also  built  by  Lord 
Chestei-field),  stands  on  ground  belonging  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster.  Lord  Chesterfield  died  (1773)  in 
this  house,  desu^ing  by  will  that  his  remains  might  be 
bm'ied  in  the  next  burying-place  to  the  place  where  he 
should  die,  and  that  the  expense  of  his  funeral  might  not 
exceed  lOOl.  He  was  accordingly  interred  in  Grosvenor 
Chapel,  in  South  Audley-street,  but  his  remains  were  after- 
wards removed  to  Shelford  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Shown  only  by  special  permission. 

HOLLAND  HOUSE,*  Kensington,  two  miles  from  Hyde- 
Park-corner  (during  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  the 
meeting-place  for  "Whig  politicians,  for  poets,  painters,  critics, 
and  scholars),  a  picturesque  red  brick  and  stone  building,  in 
Renaissance  style,  was  built  1607  (John  Thorpe,  architect)  for 
Sir  Walter  Cope,  whose  daughter  and  co-heir  married  Henry 
Rich  (second  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick),  created  by 
King  James  L,  Baron  Kensington  and  Eaid  of  Holland.  In 
1647,  deserting  King  Charles,  he  lent  Holland  House  for 
a  meeting  of  the  disaffected  members  of  Parliament  and 
Lord  Fairfax;  but  the  next  year  he  rejoined  the  Royalists, 
was  made  prisonei',  and  beheaded,  1649,  for  his  loyalty  to 

*  See  "  Quarterly  Review,"  No.  270. 
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King  Charles  I.  Tlie  -widow  of  Edward  Rich,  Earl  of  Hol- 
land and  6th  Earl  of  Wai'wick,  was  married,  in  1716,  to 
Addison,  the  poet ;  and  here  occiu-red  that  "  awful  scene,"  as 
Johnson  has  called  it,  with  the  Eaii  of  Warwick,  a  young 
man  of  very  ii-regular  life  and  loose  opinions.  "  I  have  sent 
for  you,"  said  Addison,  "  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian 
can  die  I "  after  which  he  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  soon 
expired.  On  the  death,  in  1759,  of  Edwai'd  Rich,  the  last 
Earl  of  Holland  and  Warwick,  the  house  descended  by 
females  to  William  Edwardes,  created  Baron  Kensington, 
and  by  him  was  sold,  1767,  to  Henry  Fox,  first  Baron  Holland 
of  that  name,  and  father  of  Charles  James  Fox.  In  the 
time  of  the  3rd  Lord,  Holland  House  became  the  centre  of  a 
society,  composed  of  all  the  most  brilliant  and  distinguished 
personages  in  Europe.  The  contents  and  fiu'niture  of  the 
interior  are  as  interesting  as  the  outside  is  picturesque. 

The  Reynolds  room  contains  10  portraits  "bj  Sir  Joshua — Charles  Fox 
as  a  boy,  with  his  sisters  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  and  Lady  Susan  Strange- 
ways,  Henry,  1st  Lord  Holland,  <kc.  ;  Murillo — Vision  of  Saint  An- 
thony; Turner — 2  landscapes  ;  Van  Je  Velde ;  Wouveruians,  &c.  ;  Ho- 
fjo.rth — portraits  and  others  ;  portrait  of  Addison  (doubtful)  ;  12  por- 
traits by  Watts,  including  Thiers,  Gulzot,  Princess  Lievcn,  Ant.  Pian- 
izzi,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Holhind. 

Among  the  precious  relics  are,  Addison's  writing  table  ; 
Napoleon's  snufif-box,  ring,  and  lock  of  hair ;  a  miniature  of 
Robespierre,  inscribed  by  Charles  Fox,  "  Un  sc^lerat,  un 
lache,  un  fou."  It  contains  a  noble  library,  of  which  John 
Allen  was  librarian. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  pity  when  this  ancient  house  must  come  down,  and 
give  way  to  rows  and  crescents.  It  is  not  that  Holland  House  is  fine  as 
a  building — on  the  contrary,  it  has  a  tumble-down  look;  and  .although 
decorated  with  the  bastard-gothic  of  James  I.'s  time,  the  front  is  heavy. 
But  it  resembles  many  respectable  matrons,  who,  having  been  abso- 
lutely uglyd  uring  youth,  acquire  by  age  an  air  of  dignity.  But  one  is 
chiefly  affected  by  the  air  of  deep  seclusion  which  is  spread  around  the 
domain." — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  stone  gateway  close  to  the  house  (on  the  east)  was  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jones,  and  carved  by  Nicholas  Stone,  master- 
mason  to  James  I.  The  raised  terrace  in  front  was  made 
ia  1847-48.  The  house  is  not  shown  to  the  xjuIUc.  A  full 
account  of  the  house  and  its  history  will  be  found  in  Prin- 
cess Lichtenstein's  "  Holland  House." 

BATH  HOUSE,  Piccadilly,  No.  82,  comer  of  Bolton- 
street.  The  residence  of  Lord  Ashbuii;on,  built  by  Alexander 
Baring,  first  Lord  Ashbui-ton  (d.  1848),  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Bath  House,  the  residence  of  the  Pulteneys.  Here  is  a 
noble  collection  of  Works  of  Art  selected  with  great  good 
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taste,  aud  at  a  gi'eat  expense.     Pictures  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools  form  the  main  pai't  of  the  collection. 

Olserve. — TnoEWALDSEN's  Mercury  as  the  Slayer  of  Argus.  "  Tlie 
transition  from  one  action  to  another,  as  he  ceases  to  play  the  flute 
and  takes  the  sword,  is  expressed  with  incomparahle  animation." — 
Waagen. — Leonardo  da  Vixci  (?):  the  Infant  Christ  asleep  in  the 
arms  of  the  Virgin ;  an  Angel  lifting  the  quilt  from  the  bed. — Luixi : 
Virgin  and  Child.— Coereggio  (?) :  St.  Peter,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Anthony  of  Padua. — Giorgioxe  :  a  Girl,  with  a  veiy 
beautiful  profile,  lays  one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  her  lover. — Titiax: 
the  Daughter  of  Ilerodias  with  the  head  of  St.  John. — Paul  Verokese: 
Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (a  cabinet  picture). — Axxibale  Caeacci: 
the  Infant  Christ  asleep,  and  three  Angels. —  Domexichixo  :  Moses 
before  the  Burning  Bush. — Gcebcixo:  St.  Sebastian  mourned  by  two 
Angels  (a  cabinet  picture). — Mueillo  :  St.  Thomas  of  Villa  Nueva,  as 
a  child,  distributes  alms  among  four  Beggar-boys;  the  Madonna  sur- 
rounded by  Angels;  the  Virgin  and  Child  on  clouds  surrounded  by 
three  Angels ;  Christ  looking  up  to  Heaven. — Velasquez  :  a  Stag 
Hunt. — RuBExs  :  the  Wolf  Hunt — a  celebrated  picture  painted  in  1612. 
"  The  fire  of  a  fine  dappled  gi'ey  horse,  which  carries  Rubens  himself,  is 
expressed  with  incomparable  animation.  Next  him,  on  a  brown  horse, 
is  his  first  wife,  Caroline  Brant,  with  a  falcon  on  her  hand." — Waagen. 
Rape  of  the  Sabines ;  reconciliation  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines. 
"  Both  these  sketches  are  admirably  composed,  and  in  every  respect 
excellent ;  few  pictures  of  Rubens,  even  of  his  most  finished  works,  give 
a  higher  idea  of  his  genius." — Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. — VaX  Dyck  :  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  Child  upon  her  lap,  and  Joseph  seated  in  a  land- 
scape looking  at  the  dance  of  eight  Angels;  Count  Nassau  in  aimour 
(three-quarter  size) ;  one  of  the  Children  of  Charles  I.  with  flowers 
(bust) ;  Charles  I.  (full-length) ;  Henrietta  Maria  (full-length). — Rem- 
brandt :  Portrait  of  Himself  at  an  advanced  age;  Portrait  of  a  middle- 
aged  Man ;  Lieven  Von  Coppenol  (the  celebrated  writing-master)  with 
a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand  (very  fine);  two  Portraits  (Man  and  "NVife). 
— G.  DoTv  :  a  Hermit  praying  before  a  crucifix.  "  Of  all  Dows  pictures 
of  this  kind,  this  is  carried  the  furthest  in  laborious  execution." — 
Waagen. — Terburg  :  a  Girl  in  a  yellow  jacket,  with  a  lute. — G.  Metzu  : 
a  Girl  in  a  scarlet  jacket.  "  In  the  soft  bright  manner  of  Metzu ; 
sweetly  true  to  nature,  and  in  the  most  perfect  harmony." — Waagen. — 
Netscher  :  Boy  leaning  on  the  sill  of  a  window,  blowing  bubbles.  "  Of 
the  best  time  of  the  master." — Waagen. — A.  Vandeeaveeff  :  St.  Mar- 
garet treading  on  the  vanquished  Dragon. — Jax  Steen  :  an  Alehouse, 
a  composition  of  thirteen  figures.  "A  real  jewel." — Waagen.  Playing 
at  Skittles. — De  Hooge  :  a  Street  in  Utrecht,  a  "Woman  and  Child 
walking  in  the  sunshine  (veiy  fine). — Texiebs  :  the  Seven  Works  of 
Mercy  :  the  picture  so  celebrated  by  the  name  of  La  Manchot ;  Portrait 
of  Himself  (whole-length,  in  a  black  Spanish  costume);  Court  Yard 
of  a  Village  Alehouse;  a  Landscape,  with  Cows  and  Sheep. — A.  Ostade; 
(Several  fine). — I.  Ostade:  Village  Alehouse. — Paul  Pottee  :  Cows, 
t^c,  marked  with  his  name  and  the  date  1652 ;  Oxen  butting  each 
other  in  play;  the  Church  Steeple  of  Haarlem  at  a  distance.— A.Vax- 
dervelde:  the  Hay  Harvest;  Three  Cows,  &c. — Beeghem:  "Here  we 
see  what  the  master  could  do." — Waagen. — Karel  du  Jaedix  :  a  Water 
mill. —  Philip  Wouveemaxs. — Cuyp. — Wyxaxts. — Ruysdael. — ^'Hob- 
r.EMA. — W.  Vaxdekvelde  :  "la petite  Flotte." — BACKUiri-SEX. — Vaxder 
Heydex:  Market-place  of  Henskirk,  near  Haarlem. — Van  Huysam  : 
Alower  Pieces. — Holbeix  :  a  Head. — Sib  Joshua  Reynolds  :  Head  of 
Friadne. 

Not  shown  to  the  puhlie. 
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LOXDOXDERRY  HOUSE,  Park  Lane,  town  residence 
of  Lord  Londonderry,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  as  well 
as  conveniently  planned  mansions  in  London  (S.  and  B. 
TVyatt,  architects),  and  commands  a  cLarming  view  over 
Hyde  Park.  It  is  remarkable  also  for  several  fine  works  of 
art  and  vertu — some  of  them  gifts  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
to  the  second  Marquis  of  Londonderry — vases  and  tables 
of  malachite.     The  grand  gallery  is  veiy  magnificent. 

(?ts.— AxDEEA  DEL  Sarto  :  a  Holy  Family,  probably  the  finest  work 
by  the  master  in  this  country, from  Count  Fnes's  galleiy ; — a  fine  Titiax. 
— Lawrence  :  Portraits,  whole  length,  of  Lady  LondondeiTy;  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  civil  attire,  1814 ;  of  GeorgelV.,  his. — By  Hoppxer: 
"\Vm.  Pitt,  three-quarter  size: — the  original — ? Hercules  and  Antseus. 

Statues. — By  Caxova  :  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  perhaps  his  most 
splendid  work.— Chaxtret:  Bust  of  the  Minister,  first  Lord  Londonderry. 
— Four  Statuettes  of  Rosso  Axtico,  of  Victory — very  fine : — gifts  of  Pope 
Pius  VII.  to  the  late  Lord  Londonderry. — Kxight's  Waterloo  and  Pen- 
insular Heroes:  Sevres  Vase,  six  feet  high— gift  of  Louis  XVIII. 

Not  shoivn  to  the  public. 

HAECOURT  HOUSE,  Cavendish  Square,  west  side, 
concealed  by  a  high  and  dilapidated  brick  wall,  the  residence 
of  Bentinck,  Duke  of  Portland,  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
English  aristocracy.  It  was  built  by  Lord  Bingley,  and  origin- 
ally called  Bingley  House. 

Not  shoicn  to  the  jJi'Mic. 

HERTFORD  HOUSE,  Manchester  Square,  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  Bart. ;  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  Mansions, 
and  contains  one  of  the  very  finest  collections  of  paintings  in 
London,  formed  chiefly,  1845  to  1860,  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  who  spared  no  cost,  and  selected  with  good  judg- 
ment ;  many  ai'e  purchases  from  the  best  portions  of  the  gal- 
leries of  the  King  of  Holland  and  Marshal  Soult. 

Obs. — The  Water-Mill,  the  chef-d'ceuvrc  of  Hohherda  ;  la  Vierge  de 
Fade,  the  masterpiece  of  Andrea  dd  i-ai-to  ;  Portraits  of  Philippe  and 
Madame  le  Roy,  two  noble  specimens  of  Van  Dyck ;  Holy  Family,  by 
Rv.hens  (i-iTS^)  ;  the  Unmerciful  Servant,  from  Stowe,  cost  2300^;  Por- 
traits of  M.  and  Mde.  Pellicome,  by  Rmbrandt,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Nelly  O'Brien,  one  of  the  finest  portraits  in  the  world ;  Mrs.  Hoare 
and  her  Baby  ;  Mrs.  Braddyl ;  The  Girl  with  a  dog  ;  and  StrawbeiTy 
Gill;  The  Charity  of  St.  Ihomas;  Adoration  of  fchepherds  ;  Joseph 
in  the  "Well ;  and  4  Holy  Families,  Murillo;  The  Rainbow  Landscape, 
Rubens  :  The  Rape  of  Europa,  Titian: — 10  Canalettos;  Views  of  Venice. 
— A.  Osta.de;  The  Fishmonger— J/rt^n  /  The  Sportsman  (cost  3G00?.) ; 
priceless  works  by  Mtisionier,  Horace  Vtrnet,  Fav.l  Delaroche,  Ary 
Hchefftr  :  Sfevres  china,  ic,  &c. 

The  Gallery  is  not  shoun  to  the  lAillic. 
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Mrs.  Henry  T.  Hope's  (35,  Belgrave  Square,)  cele- 
brated collection  of  pictures  (cLiefly  Dutch)  formed  at  the 
Hague  by  the  family  of  the  Hopes — and  described  by  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolds. 

Van  Dtck  :  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  a  faint  picture.  Charity 
— Rubens  :  The  Shipwreck  of  iEneas  ;  the  clouds  in  Mr.  Turner's  st}h'. 
"  Highly  poetical  in  the  design,  and  executed  in  a  most  masterly  manner 
in  a  deep  full  tone." — TFrta^-fiH.— Claude :  Landscape. — S.Rosa:  Land- 
scape.—Domexichino  :  St.  Sebastian.— GiORGiONE :  Judith  with  the 
Head  of  Holofernes.— Rembrandt  :  Young  Woman  in  an  Ann-chair  by 
■which  a  Man  is  standing.  "  One  of  the  rare  family  portraits  of  this 
master  in  whole-length  tigures."— TKaa^e??.— Backhuysen:  Sea  Piece 
with  Ships.  "  A  large  and  capital  picture."— /S/r  J.  i?.— Netscheb  :  Lady 
at  a  Window  with  Parrot  and  Ape,  marked  1664.— Jan  Steen  :  Au 
Oyster  Feast,  "  in  which  is  introduced  an  excellent  figure  of  Old  Micris, 
standing  with  his  hands  behind  him."— /S/r  J.  i?.— Lairesse  :  Death  of 
Cleopatra. — Van  dek  Helst  :  Halt  of  Travellers.  "  In  Van  der  Heist's 
middle  and  best  period."— Trao^-en.-REJiBRANDT :  Our  Saviour  in  the 
Tempest.  "  In  this  picture  there  is  a  great  effect  of  light,  but  it  is 
carried  to  a  degree  of  aflfectation."— 6'u-  J.  i?.— Tekburg-1  The  Music 
Lesson  ;  the  Trumpeter.— F.  Mieris  :  A  Gentleman  with  a  Violin ;  a 
young  Woman  with  her  back  turned  is  making  out  the  reckoning, 
marked  1660.  "  This  picture,  painted  when  he  was  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  is  one  of  his  great  master-pieces." — Waagen. —  Metzu  : 
Woman  reading  a  Letter ;  Woman  writing  a  Letter.— Schalken  :  Man 
reading  by  Candlelight.  "  A  carefully  executed  picture ;  the  impasto 
particularly  good."  —  Waagen.  —  Ruysdael  :  Landscape,  Cattle  and 
Figures.  —  Verkolje  :  David  and  Bathsheba.  —  A.  Vandervelde: 
Cattle  at  a  Watering-place;  an  evening  scene;  a  wonderful  picture; 
perhaps  the  finest  Adrian  Vandervelde  in  the  world. — P.  de  Hooge: 
An  interior,  with  Figures.  "  Spoiled  by  cleaning."— TFaa.^ew. — Weenix  : 
A  Dead  Swan  and  Dead  Hare.  "Perfect  every  way;  beyond  Honde- 
koeter."— /SiV  J.  E. — Vanderwerf  :  The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas.— 
D.  Teniers  :  Soldiers  playing  at  Backgammon. — G.  Douw:  "  A  Woman 
at  a  Window  with  a  Hare  in  her  Hand.  Bright  colouring  and  well 
drawn."  —  D.  Teniers  :  Soldiers  Smoking.  —P.  Potter  :  Exterior  of 
Stable— Cattle  and  Figures.— P.  Wouvermans:  Halt  of  Hawking  Party 
(fine). —  A.  OSTADE  :  Exterior  of  Cottage  with  Figures.  —  Hobbema  : 
Wood  Sceneiy. — Teeburg:  Trumpeter  waiting  (fine).— Wouvermans  : 
Cavaliers  and  Ladies,  Bagpiper,  &c.  "  The  best  I  ever  saw."— /Sir  J.  R. 
— Metzu  :  Lady  in  blue  velvet  tunic  and  white  satin  petticoat.  — 
CuYP :  Cattle  and  a  Shepherd.  "  The  best  I  ever  saw  of  him ;  and 
the  figure  likewise  is  better  than  usual;  but  the  employment  which 
he  has  given  the  shepherd  in  his  solitude  is  not  veiy  poetical."— 
Sir  J.  li.—P.  Gyzens  :  Dead  Swan  and  small  Birds.  "  Highly  finished 
and  well  coloured." — Sii-  J,  E. 

Not  at  'present  shown  to  the  public. 

BARING  GALLERY  (Earl  Northbrook),  4,  Hamilton 
Place,  Piccadilly.  A  collection  rich,  not  only  in  Italian 
but  also  in  French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  pictures  of 
first  class  selectness. 

Sebast.  dflPiombo:  Virgin,  Child,  and  St.  John,  with  the  Donor 
kneeling.— Raphael;  Virgin,  with  the  Child  standing  on  her  knees  (per- 
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liaps  by  Lo  Spagna).— Claude  Lorraixb:  sis  Landscapes. — Domexi- 
CHi.vo :  Infant  Christ  holding  a  nail  of  his  cross. — AxD.  MAyxEGKA: 
Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. — Mlt.illo  :  the  Virgin  on  the  Crescent; 
A  Laughing  boy  playing  the  Pipe;  Tlie  Ascension,  an  octagon  in  shape; 
Holy  Family,  Joseph  working  at  the  ci'-penter's-bench. — Grecze  :  a 
Hoy.— RCBENS :  Diana  setting  out  for  the  Chase. — G.  Dow  :  his  own 
portrait,  writing. — Terburg:  a  Girl  drinking;  a  Girl  wailing.— Metzu: 
tiie  Intruder,  a  gentleman  trying  to  force  his  ^i-ay  into  a  ladies'  dressing- 
room  (500  guineas,  fiom  Verstolk  Gallery).— J  ax  Steex  :  Himself  sing- 
ing ;  The  Wedding. — Paul  Potter  :  a  young  brown  Bull,  two  Sheep, 
&c.— Texiers:  5  good  works.— Ostadk,  A.  &  I.— C,  Dujardix:  Le 
Manege,  horses  and  horsemen.- 1).  Wilkie  :  Sketches  fir  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners; Rabbit  on  the  Wall.— Mulre\dt:  Scene  from  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.— CoLLiKs:  3  Landscapes. — Webster:  Going  into  School,  and 
Coming  oat.— Cuyp;  View  of  ih-e  Maas;  Cavalry  Officers  and  Tents. 

HOUSE  OF  BARONESS  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  148,  Picca- 
dilly, coutains  a  few  fine  pictures,  with  a  noble  collection 
of  hanaps,  cups,  &c.,  of  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century 
work;  rare  old  china,  fine  carvings  in  ivory,  kc. 

Cuyp,  "Skating ; "  a  choice  Be  Hooghe,  a  good  Greuze,  Head  of  a  Girl, 
and  The  Pinch  of  Snuff,  an  early  work  of  H'ilkie. 

DORCHESTER  HOUSE,  Paek  Lane,  Hyde  Park, 
residence  of  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.  {Leivis  Vulliamy,  architect). 
A  building  of  good  design,  and  showing  in  its  interior  the 
most  reSned  taste  and  splendour.  The  stau'case,  of  white 
marble,  is  one  of  the  most  stately  in  London.  Besides  the 
picture  gallery,  it  contains  a  most  choice  and  valuable 
Library. 

Among  the  pictures  very  fine  specimens  of  Hob'bema  :  View  of  Dort 
from  the  River,  by  Cuyp  ;  Conde  Duque  Olivarez,  and  Philip  IV.,  by 
Vtlasq-Mz;  Ahh6  Scaglia,  Van  D'/ck  ;  good  exsLravles  oi  Claude,  Both, 
Isaac  Ostade,  <S:c.  ;  Coiiimbus,  by  IFilLie.     Greuze  :  Girl  with  a  Pigeon. 


OtJier  Private  Collections  of  Paintings  and  Works  of  Art. 


Bale,  C.  Saxville,  Esq.,  71, 
Cambridge  Terrace. 

Caledon,  Lord,  5,  Carlton 
House  Terrace. 

Cowper,  Lady,  4,  St.  James's- 
sq. — 4  or  5  whole-length 
portraits  by  Van  DycTc,  &c. 

Dudley,  Lord,  Park  Lane, 
early  Italian  paintings,  5 
works  of  Greuze. 

Morrison,  Ch.,  93,  Harley  St. 

Overstone,  Lord,  2,  Carlton 


Gardens,  Dutch  paintings, 
(Baron  Verstolk's),  of  the 
greatest  excellence ;  also 
Opies  Portrait  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Robarts,  A.  J.,  29,  Hill  Street, 
Berkeley  Square.  Murillo's 
Laughing  Boy.  Several 
Dutch  pictures,  and  a 
Claude. 

Yarborough,  Lord,  1 7,  Arling- 
ton Street. 
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IV.-PARKS   AND    PUBLIC   GARDENS. 

HYDE  PAEK.     A  park  of  388  acres,  desei-vedly  looked 

upon  as  one  of  the  lungs  of  London,  extending  to  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  thus  formiDg  ^Yitll  St,  James's  and  the  Green 
Parks  a  continuous  tract  of  open  ground,  or^ark,  from  White- 
hall, to  Kensington.  The  ■«  hole  Park  is  intersected  with  well- 
kept  footpaths,  the  carriage  drives  are  spacious,  and,  at  certain 
houi-s,  much  frequented,  while  the  flower  beds  which  skirt 
Rotten  Eow,  Park  Lace  and  the  Bays'\\ater  Road,  are  admir- 
ably arranged  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Piivate  car- 
riages are  admitted,  but  cabs  are  excluded;  except  on  the 
thoroughfare  between  Victoria  Gate,  Bayswater,  and  Exhibi- 
tion Road.  The  Park  derives  its  name  from  the  Hyde,  an 
ancient  manor  of  that  name  adjoining  Knightsbridge,  and, 
until  the  dissolution  of  rehgious  houses  iu  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIIL,  the  property  of  the  abbots  and  monks  of  ^^'estminster. 
It  then  became  the  property  of  the  Crown.  Down  to  the 
end  of  the  1  Gth  century  it  was  a  deer  park,  and  so  late  as  1578 
we  read  that,  "Duke  Casimir  killed  a  banen  doe  with  his 
piece  "  in  it.  In  Charles  I.'s  reign,  it  was  the  scene  of  foot 
and  horse  races ;  the  Bin(j,*  of  which  traces  are  still  visible, 
N.  of  the  Serpentine,  having  been  laid  out  for  the  purpose. 
Here,  Cromwell  nearly  "  came  to  giief  "  in  trying  to  drive  a 
coach  and  six  ;  during,  and  ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
Hyde  Pork  has  been  the  fashionable  promenade  of  London. 
It  has  also  been  the  scene  of  several  famous  duels,  cfj.  :  in 
1712  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun — in 
1763,  between  John  "Wilkes  and  Mr  Samuel  Martin,  For 
much  of  its  present  beauty  it  is  indebted  to  William  III., 
and  Caroline,  consort  of  George  II. 

The  triple  archuay  at  Hyde- ParJc- corner,  combined  with 
an  iron  screen,  was  erected  in  1828  from  the  designs  of 
Decimus  Burton.  It  cost  17..069/.  Is.  9^d,  including  lOOOZ. 
to  Mr.  Henning  for  the  bas-reliefs  from  the  Elgin  marbles 
which  surround  it.  The  bridle-road,  running  ea.st  and  west 
(from  Apsley  House  to  Kensington  Gardens)  is  called  Rotten 
Jiow,  a  conniption  of  Route  elu  Roi.  It  is  the  special  privi- 
lege of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer  to 
chive  along  the  Row.  The  first  set  of  horsemen  (8  to  11 
a,m.)  who  daily  frequent  Rotten  Row,  are  valetudinarians, 
along  with  leading  counsel,  hard-worked  banisters,  and 
solicitox's  of  eminence,  some  bankers,  city  merchants,  taking 

*  The  Ring  was  so  called  from  Laving  been  .'.unciinded  by  a  belt  o 
trees. 
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llieir  "constitutional"  before  breakfast.  From  12  to  2,  and 
again  from  5  to  7,  the  ride  is  crowded  in  fine  weather 
during  the  season  with  the  elite  of  London  Society,  while 
between  the  last-named  hours  the  drive  is  also  thronged 
with  the  best  equipages  of  London.  Xo  visitor  should  fail 
to  see  this  sight.  Comfoiiable  chairs  may  be  hired  at  Id., 
armchairs  2d.  The  sheet  of  water  called  the  Serpeniive, 
which  also  extends  right  across  Kensington  Gardens,  was 
foimed  by  Caroline,  Queen  of  George  IL,  1730-33.  The 
carriage-drive  along  the  N.  tank  is  called  '"Tlie  Lady's  Mile." 
Bijcits  may  \he  hireil  ly  the  hour.  The  fashionable  drive  is 
the  road  between  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Piince's  Gate,  par-t 
the  new  barracks  of  the  Horse  and  Life  Guards.  The  present 
red  brick  building  was  built  1877-79,  at  a  cost  of  £160,000  to 
replace  the  old  and  very  inconvenient  barracks. 

The  open  space  in  front  of  these  Vjarracks  was  occupied  in  1851  by 
the  Crystal  Palace,  or  Great  Exhibition  Building  (now  re-erected 
and  enlarged  at  Sydenham,  in  Kent),  which  covered  nearly  19  acres 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Park,  opposite  Prince's  Gate.  During  the  24 
weeks  the  Exhibition  was  open,  it  was  visited  by  upwards  of  6,000,000 
I)ersons,  or  about  250,000  weekly. 

Adjoining  Hyde  Park,  and  separated  from  it  partly  by  a 
deep  dry  ditch  and  partly  by  an  iron  railing,  are, 

KEX.SIXGTON  GARDENS,  about  260  acres.  Pleasure- 
grounds  attached  to  Keimngton  Palace  {see  Index),  and  open 
to  the  public  but  not  to  be  traversed  by  carriages  or  horse- 
men. The  stranger  in  London  should,  during  the  London 
season/mnke  a  point  of  visiting  these  Gardens  when  the  band 
plays.  The  Gardens  are  then  filled  with  gaily-dressed  pro- 
menaders,  and  the  Gei-mau  will  be  reminded  of  the  scene  in 
the  Prater.  Kensington  Gardens  were  laid  out  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  by  London  and  "Wise,  and  originally  con- 
sisted of  only  26  acres;  Queen  Anne  added  30  under  Bridge- 
man's  superintendence,  and  Caroline  (Queen  of  George  II.) 
200  under  the  care  of  Kent.  The  bridge  over  the  Serpentine 
separating  the  Gardens  from  Hyde  Park  was  erected  from 
designs  by  Pennie,  1826. 

Beyond  the  Humane  Society's  Receiving-house  (on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Serpentine)  and  close  to  the  bridge  is  the 
"  Magazine,"  or  government  store  of  gunpowder,  kept  ready 
for  immediate  use  of  the  Garrison  of  London.  A  review  of 
troops  in  Hyde  Park  is  a  sight  worth  seeing ;  they  occasion- 
ally take  place  in  June  or  July.  Reviews  or  parades  of 
Volunteers  are  more  frequent. 

Ohf.— Statue  of  AchlUfx,  inscribed  "By  the  women  of  England,  to 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  aiid  bis  brave  companions  iu  arms," 
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erected  in  Hyde  Park,  ISth  of  June,  1822,  by  command  of  his  Majesty 
George  IV.  The  statue  was  cast  by  Sh-  R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  from 
caunon  taken  in  the  victories  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and 
Waterloo,  and  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  a  subscription  of  10,006/., 
raised  among  the  ladies.  The  figure  is  copied  from  one  of  the  famous 
antiques  on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  at  Rome  :  so  that  the  name  Achilles 
is  a  misnomer. 

The  Marble  Arch,  facing  Great  Cmnberland-street  (near 
where  the  Tybiuii  tree  formerly  stood)  was  moved  from 
Buckingham  Palace  in  1850  and  re-erected  here  1851.  The 
original  cost  was  80,000^.,  and  the  cost  of  removal  nearly 
5000Z.  The  equestrian  statue  of  George  lY.,  now  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  was  intended  for  the  top  of  this  arch.  The  sculpture 
on  the  S.  front  of  arch  by  Baily ;  X.  by  Sir  R.  "Westmaeott. 

In  1866  Hyde  Park  raihngs,  near  Cumberland  Gate,  were 
forced  and  torn  up  by  a  furious  mob,  excited  by  Reform  agita- 
tors. Out  of  the  police  force  stationed  within'the  Park  to  pro- 
tect it,  no  fewer  than  250  were  seriously  wounded,  and  nearly 
60  were  so  mutilated  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  service,  by 
brickbats  hurled  at  them,  or  injuries  otherwise  inflicted. 

At  the  S.E.  comer  of  Kensington  Gardens,  and  facing  the  Albert 
Hall,  stands  the  Xatioxax  Montment  to  Albert,  Pkisce  Consort, 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous  in  the  world.  It  is  a  Gothic  Cross  or  Cayiopv, 
designed  by  Sir  G.  li.  Scott,  R.A.,  rising  in  a  spire  175  feet  high,  sup- 
ported by  four  clustered  piers  of  granite,  but  resting  on  and  held  to- 
gether by  an  invisible  iron  tie  or  cross  girder,  of  ingenious  construc- 
tion. This  gothic  canopy  serves  as  a  shiine  for  a  colossal  bronze  gilt 
statue  of  his  Royal  Highness,  sitting  15  feet  high,  in  the  robes  of  the 
Garter,  by  Foley.  It  is  approached  by  flights  of  steps,  occupying  a 
S][uare  of  130  feet  each  waj-,  of  grey  Irish  granite.  The  shafts  of  the 
folu-  clustered  colirmns  supporting  the  Canopy  are  of  red  gi-anite  from 
the  Duke  of  Argyle's  quarries  in  the  isle  of  ^Mull.  The  mosaics  are  de- 
signed by  Clayton  and  Bell,  executed  by  Salviati.  The  marble  is  Si- 
cilian. The  building  cost  120,000?.,  raised  by  subscriptions  of  the 
public,  including  her  Majesty's  bounteous  contributions,  and  a  grant 
of  50,000i.  made  by  Parliament.  At  the  lower  angles  of  the  pjrramid 
of  steps  are  4  groups  of  marble  statues — Europe  by  McBoirell,  Asia  by 
Foley,  Africa  by  Theed,  and  America  by  John  Bell,  .\bove  these  arc 
smaller  groups — Agriculture  by  Calder  Marshall,  Manufactures  by 
Weeks,  Commerce  by  Thoray croft,  Engineenng  by  Lawlor.  The  entire 
basement,  above  the  steps,  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  200  life-sized 
figiues,  in  high  relief,  l^eing  portraits  of  the  greatest  artists,  philoso- 
phers, men  of  Science  and  Literature,  whom  the  world  has  produced, 
by  J.  P.  Phihp  and  H.  Armstead. 

llie  beautiful  icroufiht  iron  gates  facing  the  Monument  formed  the 
entrance-gates  to  the  S.  transept  of  the  Exhibition  of  1S51,  and  were 
made  at  Colebrook  Dale. 

ST.  JA^IESS  PARK.  A  park  of  83  acres  (shaped  not 
tmlike  a  boy's  kite),  originally  appertaining  to  the  Palace  of 
St.  James's ;  first  formed  and  waUed  in  by  Henry  YIII. ;  re- 
planted and  beautified  by  Charles  II.;  and  finally  arranged  in 
1827-29  by  George  IV.,  much  as  we  now  see  it.  What 
may  be  called  the  head  of  the  kite  is  bordered  by  thi-ee  of  the 
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principal  public  offices:  the  Horse  Guards  in  the  centre,  the 
Admiralty  on  its  left,  and  the  Treasuiy  on  its  light.  The 
tail  of  the  kite  is  occupied  by  Buckingham  Palace  ;  its  north 
Bide  by  the  Green  Park,  Stafford  House,  St.  James's  Palace, 
Marlborough  House,  and  Carlton-House-terrace ;  and  its 
right  or  south  side  by  Queen-square,  and  the  Wellington 
Barracks  erected  in  1834-59,  for  part  of  the  Household 
Troops.  At  the  E.  tnd  of  the  Barrack  yard  is  the  Cho/pel, 
beautifully  decorated  internally  1878-9,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Street  :  the  chief  feature  is  the  mosaic  ■work,  some  of 
■which  was  presented  by  her  Majesty.  The  gravelled  space 
in  front  of  the  Horse  Guards  is  called  the  Parade,  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  Tilt  Yard  of  Whitehall:  the  N.  side  is  called 
the  Mall,  and  the  S.  Birdcage-^walk. 

Milton  lived  in  a  house  in  Petty  France,  with  a  gai'den  reaching  to 
Birdcage-walk,  on  the  site  of  Wr.  Hankey's  Queen  Anne's  mansions 
(11  and  12  stories  high  !) .  Nell  G Wynne  occupied  a  house  in  Pall  Mall, 
overlooking  the  Mall ;  and  in  1S6S  was  pulled  down  the  house  close  to 
Storey's  Gate,  in  which  lived  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies. 

St.  James's  Park,  with  its  broad  gravel  walks  and  winding 
sheet  of  water,  was,  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  little  more 
than  a  grass  park,  with  a  few  trees  irregularly  planted,  and 
a  number  of  little  ponds.  Charles  I.,  attended  by  Bp. 
Juxon  and  a  regiment  of  foot,  walked,  Jan,  30th,  1649, 
through  this  Park  from  St,  James's  Palace  to  the  scaffold 
at  "Whitehall.  In  this  park  CromAvell  took  Whitelocke  aside 
and  sounded  the  Memorialist  on  the  subject  of  a  King  Oliver. 
Charles  II.  threw  the  several  ponds  (Rosamond's  Pond  ex- 
cepted) into  one  artificial  canal,  built  a  decoy  for  ducks,  a 
small  ringfence  for  deer,  planted  trees  in  even  ranks,  and 
introduced  broad  gravel  walks.  Some  of  the  trees  in  this 
Park,  planted  and  watered  by  Charles  II.  himself,  wei'e  acorns 
from  the  royal  oak  at  Boscobel ;  none,  however,  are  now  to  be 
seen.  St.  Evremont,  a  French  Epicurean  wit,  was  keeper  of 
the  ducks  in  St.  James's  Park  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 

The  gardens  forming  the  inner  enclosure,  laid  out  by 
Nash  the  architect  (temp.  George  IV.),  yield  in  picturesque- 
ness  to  those  of  no  capital  in  Europe,  The  walks  across 
them  are  enlivened  by  glimpses  of  the  numerous  fine  build- 
ings around.  In  1857  a  chain  bridge,  for  foot  passengers,  was 
thrown  across  the  water,  and  the  lake  bed  was  cleared  out 
and  raised,  so  that  the  greatest  depth  of  water  does  not 
exceed  4  ft. ;  boats  may  he  hired  on  the  lale. 

Obs. — On  the  Parade,  near  the  Horse  Guards,  the  Moi-tar  cast  at  Se- 
ville, hy  order  of  Napoleon,  emijloyed  by  Soult  at  Cadiz,  where  it  threw 
u  .shell  more  than  three  miles,  and -^was  left  behind  in  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca.     It  was  presented  to  the 
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Prince  Regent  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  is  mounted  on  abronze 
dragon.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Parade  is  a  Turkish  gun  taken  from 
the  French  in  Egypt.  On  the  Queen's  birthday,  May  24th,  there  is  a 
gi\and  parade  of  the  Guards  held  here,  when  the  ccx-emony  of  "troop- 
ing the  colours  "  is  gone  through. 

The  Park  was  lighted  with  gas  in  1822,  The  road  connect- 
iug  St.  James's  Pai"k  with  Hyde  Park,  and  skirting  the  gar- 
den wall  of  Buckingham  Palace,  now  called  Constitution  mil, 
was  long  knowTi  as  "  The  King's  Coach- way  to  Kensington." 
Near  the  upper  end  of  this  road  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  thrown 
(1850)  from  his  horse  and  killed.  In  this  road  Queen  Vic- 
toria has  been  fired  at  by  three  idiots  on  three  several 
occasions. 

GREEIST  PARK.  An  open  area  of  71  acres  between 
Piccadilly  and  St.  James's  Park,  Constitution-hill,  and  the 
houses  of  Ai'lington-sti-eet  and  St.  James's-place.  It  was  occa- 
sionally called  Upper  St.  James's  Pai*k. 

Obs.— On  the  E.  side  of  the  Park  Stafforfl  House,  (Duke  of  Suther- 
land), Britlgewater  House,  (E  irl  of  EUesmere),  Spencer  House,  (Earl 
fcpencer) ;  the  brick  house  with  five  windows,  built  in  1747,  by  Flit- 
croft,  for  the  celebrated  Lady  Hervey ;  22,  St.  James's-place,  distin- 
guished bj-  bow  windows,  residence  of  the  Poet  liogers  ;  in  Arlington- 
street,  Eo.rl  of  YarborougKs,  built  by  Kent,  for  Henry  Pelham;  and 
tlie  modern  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  built  1S72. 

The  small  gardens  attached  to  the  hovises  belong  to  the  Crown, 
but  are  let  on  lease  to  the  owners  of  the  houses.  In  this 
park,  fronting  the  houses  in  Arlington-street, was  fought  (1731) 
the  duel  with  swords,  between  Mr.  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Bath,  and  John,  Lord  Hervey,  the  Fanny  of  the  poet  Pope. 

REGENT'S  PARK,  a  park  of  400  acres,  part  of  old  Mary- 
lebone  Park,  for  a  long  time  disparked,  and  familiarly  known 
as  Maiylebone  Farm  and  Fields.  On  the  expiration  of  a 
Crown  lease  held  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  present 
Park  was  laid  out  in  1812,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  John  Nash, 
Architect,  who  also  planned  the  adjacent  terraces  except  York 
and  Cornwall-terraces,  designed  by  Decimus  Burton.  The 
Park  derives  its  name  from  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards 
George  IV.,  who  intended  building  a  residence  here  on  the 
N.E.  side.  Regent-street  was  designed  as  a  communication 
from  it  to  Carlton  House.  The  Crown  Property  comprises, 
besides  the  Park,  the  upper  part  of  Portland-place,  from 
No.  8, — the  Park-crescent  and  square,  Albany,  Osnaburgh,  and 
the  adjoining  cross  streets,  York  and  Cumberland-terraces, 
Regent's-Park-basin,  and  Augustus-street,  Park-villages  E.  and 
W.,  and  the  outer  road.  The  Zoologica  I  Gardens  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Park  (see  Index).    The 
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Holme,  a  villa  in  the  centre  of  the  Park,  was  erected  by  Mr. 
"William  Burton,  architect,  who  covered  with  bouses  the 
Foundling  Hospital  and  Skinner  estates.  Attached  to  South 
Villa  was  an  Observatory ,  well  known  from  Mr.  Hind's  dis- 
coveries of  stars  and  comets  made  there.  Through  the 
midst  of  the  Park,  on  a  line  with  Portland-place,  and  along 
the  E.  side  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  runs  a  fine  broad 
avenue  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  from  which  footpaths 
ramify  across  the  sward  in  all  directions,  interspersed  with 
ornamental  plantations  and  flower  beds.  Around  the  Park 
runs  an  agreeable  drive  nearly  two  miles  long.  An  inner 
drive,  or  circle,  encloses  the  Botanic  Gardens,  beautifully  laid 
out,  where  Floicer-shoics  take  place  in  summer  {see  Index). 
Contiguous  to  this  is  St.  John's  Lodge,  overlooking  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  also  the  garden  of  the  Toxophilite  Society.  St. 
Dunstan's  Villa,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Park,  was 
erected  by  Decimus  Burton,  for  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
(d.  1842).  In  its  gardens  are  placed  the  identical,  clock  and 
automaton  strikers  which  once  adorned  St.  Dunstan's  Church 
in  Fleet-street.  When  old  St.  Dunstan's  was  pulled  down 
the  giants  were  put  up  to  auction,  and  the  marquis  became 
their  purchaser.  They  still  do  duty  in  striking  the  hours 
and  quarters.  The  house  is  now  the  residence  of  H.  Hucks 
Gibbs,  Esq. 

In  the  chapel  of  ^S"^.  Ratherine' s  Hospital,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Park,  is  the  tomb  of  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter 
(d.  1447),  and  his  two  wives;  and  a  pulpit  of  wood,  the  gift 
of  Sir  Julius  Ctesar.  This  institution,  the  houses  of  the 
adjoining  parish,  and  the  churchyard  were  removed,  in 
182T,  from  St.  Katherine's  at  the  Tower,  to  make  way  for 
St.  Katherine's  Docks, 

Macclesfield  bridge  over  the  canal,  which  formed  the  prin- 
cipal N.  approach  to  the  Park,  was,  in  1874,  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  explosion  of  a  cargo  of  petroleum  on  a  passing 
barge.  A  vast  amount  of  damage  was  done  to  the  neigh- 
bouring houses;  the  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1875. 

Separated  from  Eegent's  Park  by  two  roads  and  the  canal 
rises  Peimbose  Hill,  which  has  been  planted  and  laid  out 
■with  walks,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  public  garden.  Its 
summit  commands  a  very  extensive  view- 

VICTORIA  PARK,  Bethnal  Green  and  Hackney,  a  park 
of  290  acres,  planted  and  laid  out  in  the  reign  of  Victoria. 
The  first  cost  of  formation  was  covered  by  the  ptu-chase- 
money  received  from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  for  the  Crown 
lease  of  York  House,  St.  James's,  sold  m  1841  for  72,000Z. 
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It  is  judicioiisly  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  contains 
two  picturesque  sheets  of  water,  with  row  boats.  In  the 
midst  rises  a  handsome  gothic  drinking  Fountain  of  granite, 
60  feet  high,  erected  in  1S62  at  a  cost  of  50001.  by  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts.  This  Park  serves  as  a  lung  for  the  X.  E^ 
part  of  London,  and  has  added  to  the  health  and  recreation 
of  the  550,000  inhabitants  of  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal-green. 
It  is  approached  by  the  X.  London  Railway  (Eroad-street 
terminus)  at  Victoria  Park  Station. 

The  French  HosxAce  (see  Index),  rising  on  the  outskirts,  is  a 
picturesque  modem  building. 

BATTERSEA  PARK  (250  acres).  Of  the  various  improve- 
ments effected  in  London,  few  have  been  of  greater  value 
than  the  conversion  of  the  wretched  waste  known  as  Battersea 
Fields  into  a  park. 

As  far  back  as  the  16th  century  an  effort  was  made  to 
reclaim  this  district, — which  was  flooded  at  high  tide, — bj' 
raising  an  embankment,  but  it  still  remained  a  marsh,  and  a 
place  of  very  low  repute ;  here  in  1 829  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
fought  a  duel  with  Lord  AVinchilsea. 

In  1846,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  empowering  the 
formation  of  a  Royal  park  here,  a  task  entrusted  to  Sir  James 
Pennethome.  The  Victoria  Docks,  in  Plaistow  marshes,  were 
then  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  earth  there  excavated,  to 
the  extent  of  a  million  cubic  yards,  was  carried  to  Battersea, 
and  a  tract  of  about  200  acres  was  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  The  work  proceeded  but  slowly,  and  it  was  not 
until  1857-58  that  the  planting  and  laying-out  was  completed, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gibson.  Since  that  time  the  Park 
has  continued  to  increase  in  beauty  and  popularity,  and  it  is 
now  second  to  none  in  the  Metropolis.  The  total  cost  of  the 
undertaking  amounted  to  £312,890. 

In  March.  1858,  the  Park  was  made  accessible  from  the  X, 
side  of  the  Thames  by  the  opening  of  the  Chelsea  Suspension 
Bridge  (Mr.  Page's  design);  and  in  1874  was  completed  the 
Albert  Suspension  Bridge  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Park. 

The  Sub-Tropical  Garden,  of  4  acres,  filled  with  half-hardy 
plants,  is  a  triumph  of  modem  horticulture.  It  is  in  full 
beauty  August  and  September.  It  is  admirably  kept,  its  well 
disposed  parterres  renewed  with  fresh  flowers  at  each  re- 
curring season  of  the  year,  and  is  yearly  increasing  in  beauty. 
The  Civil  Service  Club  has  its  football  and  cricket  ground 
here.     Boats  may  he  hired  on  the  lake. 

FIXSBURY  PARK,  opened  in  1869,  120  acres,  cos* 
95,000/.,  formerly  Hornscy  Wood,  between  Holloway  and 
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Seven  Sistei'S  Road.     It  is  skirted  by  the  Great  Northern 
Kaihvay,  and  the  Xew  Kiver  passes  througli  it. 

SOUTHWARK  PARK,  Rotherhithe,  6.5  acres,  which 
■was  opened  in  186^',  by  the  Metropohtan  Board  of  Works, 
occupies  part  of  the  site  of  Vunchcsfer  House,  down  to  16G.3 
the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Wiucliester.  The  last  relic  of 
the  palace,  the  old  Gothic  hall,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1814. 

The  HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS,  South  Kensington, 
see  Index. 

V.-HOUSES   OF    PARLIAMENT. 

THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT,  or  The  New  Palace 
AT  Westmi>:ster,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  between 
the  river  and  Westminster  Abbey.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  ever  erected  continuously  in  Europe — 
pi'obably  the  lai-gest  Gothic  edifice  in  the  world.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  Royal  Palace  at  Westminster,  burnt  down 
Oct.  16th,  1S34,  and  covers  an  area  of  nearly  8  acres.  It 
has  100  staircases,  1100  apartments,  and  mure  than  2  miles 
of  corridoi'S  !  The  building  is  warmed  through  16  miles  of 
steam  pipes,  and  the  gas  for  one  year  costs  3505^.  The 
cost  has  exceeded  two  millions  sterling.  The  architect  was 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  April  27th, 
1840.  In  its  style  and  character  the  building  reminds  us  of 
those  grand  civic  palaces,  the  to-^^ni-halls  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,— at  Ypres,  Ghent,  Louvain,  and  Brussels — and  a  simi- 
larity in  its  destination  renders  the  adoption  of  that  style 
more  appropriate  than  any  form  of  classic  architecture.  The 
stone  employed  for  the  external  masonry  is  a  magnesian 
limestone  from  Anston  in  Yorkshire,  selected  with  great 
care  from  all  the  buildiug  stones  of  England  by  scientific 
commissioners  appointed  in  1839  for  that  purpose.  The 
River  Terrace  is  of  Aberdeen  granite.  There  is  veiy  little 
wood  about  the  building;  all  the  maiubeams  and  joists  are 
of  iron.  The  JiifO'  Front  may  be  considered  the  principal. 
This  magnificent  facade,  900  ft.  long,  is  divided  into  five 
principal  compartments,  panelled  with  tracery,  and  decorated 
with  statues  and  shields  of  arms  of  the  Kings  and  Queens 
of  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time.  The 
Land  Front,  which  was  to  have  included  a  new  facade  to 
enclose  the  Law  Courts,  has  never  been  completed. 

The  Royal  or  Victoria  Tovcr,  at  the  S.-W.  angle,  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  works  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  contains 
the  Royal  Entrance,  is  75  feet  square,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  340  feet,  or  G4  feet  loss  than  the  height  of  the  crosa 
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of  Sfc.  Paul's.  The  entrance  archway  is  65  feet  in  height, 
and  the  roof  is  a  rich  and  beautifoily  worked  groined  stone 
vault;  while  the  interior  is  decorated  -svith  the  statues  of  the 
patron  saints  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  with 
statues  of  her  present  Majesty,  supported  by  Justice  and 
Mercy.  This  stately  tower  (supplying  what  Wren  con- 
sidered "Westminster  Wivs  so  much  in  need  of)  was  finished 
by  slow  degrees  in  1357,  the  architect  deeming  it  of  impor- 
tance that  the  works  should  not  proceed,  for  fear  of  settle- 
ments, at  a  greater  rate  than  30  feet  a-year.  In  this  tower 
are  deposited  the  Acts  of  Parliament  for  many  centuries, 
removed  from  the  Chapter  House.  The  Central  Spire,  60  feet 
in  diameter,  and  300  feet  high,  rises  above  the  Grand  Central 
Octagonal  Hall.  Its  exquisitely  groined  stone  vault  is  sup- 
ported without  a  pillar. 

The  Clock  Tower  (the  "  Beflfi'oi "  of  London)  abutting  on 
"Westminster  Bridge,  40  feet  square,  and  surmounted  above 
the  clock  with  a  decorated  roof,  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
320  feet.  Various  other  subordinate  towers,  by  their  pictu- 
resque forms  and  positions,  add  materially  to  the  effect  of 
the  whole  building. 

The  Palace  Clock  in  the  Clock  Toxcer,  constructed  under  the 
dh'ection  and  approval  of  Sir  George  Airy,  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  is  an  eight-day  clock,  striking  the  hours  and  chiming 
the  quarters  upon  eight  bells,  and  showing  the  time  upon 
four  dials  22  feet  in  diameter.  The  diameter  of  the  dial  at 
St.  Paul's  is  only  IS  feet.  The  Great  Bell  (Big  Ben)  was  ca.=5t 
1858  ;  it  weighs  13  tons,  but  has  been  cracked  like  its  pre- 
decessor. The  winding-up  of  the  going  part  of  the  clock 
takes  10  minutes;  but  the  winding-up  of  the  striking  parts 
takes  5  hours  each,  and  this  has  to  be  done  twice  a-week  ! 

The  "Westminster  Bridge  end  of  the  Palace  contains  the 
apartments  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Serjeant-at-arms,  and  the 
Vauxhall  Bridge  end  the  apartments  of  the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  and  the  Lords'  librarian.  Above  these  a  long 
i-ange  of  rooms  has  been  appropnated  to  Committees  of 
either  House.  The  statues  in  and  about  the  building  exceed 
in  number  450,  and  are  by  the  late  John  Thomas. 

T7ie  Cloister  Court,  surrounded  by  a  richly  groined  and 
traceried  cloister  of  2  stories,  of  which  the  upper  story  is  a 
creation  of  Su'  Charles  Barry,  is  one  of  the  finest  features  in 
the  building.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  restoration,  is  49 
feet  6  inches  from  E.  to  W.,  and  63  feet  from  N.  to  S.  It 
is  open  to  members  of  the  house,  but  not  to  the  public. 

The  principal  public  Entrances  are  through  Westminster 
Ha:l,  and  Old  Palace  Yard  :— both  lead  into   the   Central 
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Octarjon  Hall,  whence  the  right  hand  passage  will  take  you 
to  the  Lords,  and  the  left  to  the  Commons.  Westminster 
Hall,  and  the  ciypt  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  have  been 
skilfully  incorporated  into  the  new  building, 

Westminste)'  Hall  was,  down  to  the  present  age  of  colossal 
railway  stations,  the  largest  roofed  hall  in  the  world  un- 
supported by  pillars.  It  was  somewhat  altered  internally, 
by  Barry,  to  make  it  accord  wuth  the  rest  of  his  building. 
That  architect  planned  that  the  walls,  below  the  windows, 
should  be  decorated  with  a  series  of  historical  paintings, 
and  that  there  should  be  two  tiers  of  pedestals,  to  be 
occupied  by  figures  of  those  eminent  Englishmen  to  whom 
Parliament  may  decree  the  honour  of  a  statue.  The  con- 
ception is  grand,  and  appropriate  to  the  building  in 
which  so  many  Englishmen  have  been  distinguished.  (For 
Westininster  Ball,  see  Index.)  A  small  staircase  descends 
from  the  S.  of  the  hall  into  the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen  s 
beneath  the  modern  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  and  is  the  only 
fragment  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  Westminster  which 
escaped  the  fire  (see  a  in  Plan).  This  interesting  example 
of  English  architecture  of  the  13th  century  has  undergone 
a  careful  restoration.  The  walls  and  roof  are  decorated 
with  paintings,  the  windows  with  coloured  glass.  It  is  fitted 
up  as  a  chapel, — and  prayers  are  said  in  it  daily, — for  the 
use  of  members  of  Parliament. 

The  Royal  Entrance  is  under  the  Victoria  Tower,  and  leads 
to  the  Norman  Porch,  so  called  from  the  frescoes  illustrative 
of  the  Konnau  history  of  this  country  and  the  figures  of  the 
Norman  Kings,  with  which  it  is  to  be  decorated. 

On  the  right  hand  is  the  Holing  Room,  facing  the  river, 
decorated  with  frescoes  by  Dyce,  R.A.,  from  the  Legend  of 
King  Arthur.  After  the  ceremony  of  robing,  which  takes 
place  in  this  room,  her  Majesty  passes  through  a  magni- 
ficent chamber  110  feet  in  length,  45  in  width,  and  45  feet 
high,  called  the  Victoria  Gallery,  decorated  with  frescoes  of 
events  from  the  history  of  England,  with  stained  glass  windows 
and  a  ceiling  rich  in  gilding  and  heraldry.  On  one  side  is  the 
meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  after  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo at  La  Belle  Alliance  (at  which  place  they  did  not  meet).  The 
death  of  Nelson  occupies  the  opposite  wall, — both  are  by 
Maclise,R.A.,  and  executed  in  the  water-glass  fresco  process. 
Passing  thence,  her  Majesty  enters  the  Prince's  Chamber, 
lined  with  wood  carvings  and  portraits  of  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  sovereigns,  and  containing  a  marble  group,  by  Gibson, 
of  the  Queen  supported  by  Justice  and  Mercy.  In  the  Peers* 
Robing   Room  is  the  fresco  of  Moses  bringing    down  the 
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Law,  by  Mr.  Ilcrhert,  the  result  of  six  and  a  half  years'  hard 
labour.  For  Mr.  Herbert's  Judgment  of  Daniel  the  nation 
has  paid  £5,000. 

The  Jloicse  of  Peers,  97  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  45  high,  a 
noble  room,  first  opened  April  loth,  1847,  presenting  a  coup 
doiil  of  the  utmost  magnificence,  no  expense  having  been 
spared  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  chambers  in  the  world. 
The  spectator  is  hardly  aware,  however,  of  the  lavish  richness 
of  its  fittings  from  the  masterly  way  in  which  all  are  harmoni- 
ously blended,  each  detail,  however  beautiful  and  intricate  in 
itself,  bearing  only  its  due  part  in  the  general  effect. 

Obs. — The  Throne,  on  which  her  Majesty  sits  when  she  attends  the 
Hou=e,  with  the  chair  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  the  Woolsack  in  the 
centre  of  the  House,  on  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  sits ;  the  Reporters' 
Gallery  (facing  the  Throne)  ;  the  Strangers'  Gallery  (immediately 
above) ;  the  Frescoes  (the  first,  on  a  large  s.^ale,  executed  in  this 
country),  in  the  six  compartments,  three  at  either  end,  viz. ,  The  Bap- 
tism of  Ethelbert,  by  Dyce,  R.A.  over  the  Throne)  ;  Edward  III.  con- 
ferring the  Order  of  the  Garter  on  the  Black  Prince,  and  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  committed  to  prison  for  assaulting  Judge  Gascoigne,  both 
by  Cope,  R.A. ;  the  Spirit  of  Religion,  by  Horsle}/,  A.R.A.,  in  the 
centre  compartment,  over  the  Strangers'  Gallery  ;  and  the  Spirit  of 
Chivalry,  and  the  Spirit  of  Law,  by  Madlsey  R.A. 

The  12  figure  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  and 
are  lighted  at  night  from  the  outside.  Between  the  win- 
dows, and  at  either  end  of  the  house,  are  18  niches,  for 
statues  of  the  Magna  Charta  barons,  carved  by  Thomas. 
Immediately  beneath  the  Avindows  runs  a  light  and  elegant 
gallery  of  brass  work,  filled  in  compartments  with  coloured 
mastic,  in  imitation  of  enamel.  In  the  Library  of  the  House 
of  Lords  are  presem-ed  several  historic  curiosities,  e.g.,  the 
original  death  warrant  of  Charles  I.  Avith  the  signatures  of 
the  regicides. 

The  entire  cost  of  erecting  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
down  to  1858,  was  1,768,979^.,  as  far  as  the  architect  was 
concerned  ;  but  including  other  charges  it  has  now  swelled 
to  nearly  three  millions  ! 

A  Lord  Chamberlain's  order  or  Peeress  ticket,  for  ladies  only, 
to  the  Galleries  or  Area  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when  her 
Majesty  opens,  prorogues,  or  dissolves  Parliament,  is  highly 
prized.  The  sight  is  one  of  the  grandest  aud  most  impressive 
courtly  displays  still  surviving  in  Britain.  The  peers  come 
in  their  robes,  the  heralds  in  tabards,  and  all  ofl^icials  in  civil 
or  military  costume.  The  opening  of  Parliament  is  generally 
in  February,  the  prorogation  in  July.  On  these  occasions  the 
gallery,  which  directly  fronts  the  throne,  is  set  apart  for  ladies 
in  evening  dress.  Failing  to  obtain  admission  here,  a  seat  in  the 
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"  Royal  Gallery,"  or  corridor,  through  which  the  procession 
twice  passes,  affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  Queen  aud  her 
great  officers.  Gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies  are  admitted 
here,  but  sit  in  separate  places.  It  is  not  etiquette  to  ex- 
amine the  Sovereign  through  a  lorgnette.  To  obtain  a  good 
scat,  you  should  be  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  half-past  12,  for 
the  carriages  of  strangers  ai*e  not  suffex'cd  to  pass  the  bai'riei-s 
later  than  1,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  to  the  House  after  that 
hour.  The  amval  of  her  Majesty  is  announced  by  the  firing 
of  a  salute.  Her  entrance  is  preceded  by  the  Heralds  in  their 
rich  dresses,  and  by  some  of  the  chief  officere  of  state  in  their 
robes.  All  the  peers  are  in  their  robes.  The  Speech  is  pre- 
sented to  her  Majesty  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  kneeling,  and 
is  read  by  her  Majesty  or  by  him ;  the  Eoyal  Princes  and 
Princesses  with  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  and  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber  standing  by  her  side  on  the  dais. 
Tlie  return  to  Buckingham  Palace  is  by  3  at  the  latest.  The 
addi-ess  to  her  Majesty  in  both  houses  is  moved  at  5  the  same 
evening ;  and  the  debate  is  always  looked  to  with  great 
interest.  The  old  custom  of  examining  the  cellars  under- 
neath the  House  of  Lords,  about  two  hours  before  her 
Majesty's  arrival,  still  continues  to  be  observed.  The  custom 
had  its  oi'igin  in  the  infamous  Gunpowder  plot  of  1G05. 

TheEovM  of  Commons,  70  feet  long  by  45  feet  broad,  and  45 
feet  high,  is  more  simY-»le  in  character  than  the  House  of 
Peers  : — the  ceiling  is,  however,  of  nearly  equal  beauty.  The 
windows  ai'e  filled  with  stained  glass,  of  a  simple  character ; 
the  walls  are  lined  with  oak  richly  carved,  and,  supported 
on  carved  shafts  and  brackets,  ic  a  gallery  extending  along 
them,  on  either  side.  At  the  X.  end  is  the  chau'  for  the 
Speaker,  over  which  is  a  gallery  for  visitors,  and  for  the 
reporters  of  the  debates ;  while  the  S.  end  is  occupied  by 
deep  galleries  for  the  Members  of  the  House,  and  for  the 
public.  The  Entrance  for  the  Mcmhers  is  cither  by  the  public 
approaches,  or  a  private  door  and  staircase  from  the  Stai* 
Chamber  Court  (one  of  the  twelve  Courts  lighting  the  inte- 
rior), so  called  from  occupying  the  site  of  that  once  dreaded 
tribunal.  England  and  Wales  return  500  members,  Ireland 
105,  and  Scotland  53,  making  in  all  658  members  composing 
the  House  of  Commons. 

St.  Stcphen^s  Ilall,  leading  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the 
Ch-eat  Central  Hall,  is  95  feet  long  by  30  wide,  and  to  the 
apex  of  the  stone  groining  56  feet  high.  It  derives  its  name 
from  occupying  the  same  space  as  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  of 
the  ancient  Palace,  and  is  lined  by  12  "statues  of  Parlia- 
mentary statesmen  who  rose  to  eminence  by  the  eloquence 
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and  abilities  they  displayed  iu  fhe  House  of  Commons."' 
They  are  :  Hampden,  by  Bell ;  Falkland,  by  Foley  ;  Clarendon, 
by  Marshall-,  Selden,  by  Bell;  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Lords 
Somers  and  Mansfield,  Lord  Chatham,  Cbaries  Fox;  William 
Pitt,  by  McDoical  ;  Burke,  by  Theed  ;  and  Grattan. 

The  Central  or  Oclafjon  Hall  is  a  grand  apartment  80  ft, 
high,  covered  with  a  groined  stone  roof  containin:^  more 
than  250  elaborately  carved  bosses.  From  this  hall  corri- 
dors extend,  i-t.  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  1.  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  walls  of  these  conidors  are 
painted  The  last  Sleep  of  Argyle  before  his  Execution,  The 
Burial  of  Charles  L,  The  Execution  of  Montrose,  Capture 
of  Alice  Lisle,  departure  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  all  by 
E.  N.  Ward;  "Charles  I.  erecting  his  Standard  at  Notting- 
ham," by  7^.  R.  Pickersjill,  A.R.A.;  and  "Speaker  Leuthall 
asserting  the  Privilege  of  the  Commons,  when  Charles  I. 
attempted  to  seize  the  five  members,"  by  Cross. 

Tlie  Upper  Waiting  Hall,  or  Poets'  Hall,  -will  contain  8 
frescoes  from  8  British  jjoets — viz.,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
spcare,  Milton,  Diyden,  Pope,  Scott,  and  Byron.  Some  have 
been  compdeted.  The  Chaucer,  by  G.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  repre- 
senting a  scene  fromGxiselda;  the  Shakspeare,by./,i?,  Herhert, 
jR.4.,Learandhis Daughter;  the  Milton,  by/.  C.  Horsley, Satan 
starting  at  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  Spear;  and  the  Diyden,  by 
John  Tenniel. 

Admission  to  Inspect  the  Houses  of  Parliament— free  ilcl'ets 
for  Saturdays,  10 — 4,  to  he  obtained  at  the  CJiainherlaia's  Omce 
in  the  court  next  the  Victoria  Tuwer.  Admission  to  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  to  hear  the  delates — a  peer's  order.  Up 
to  4  p.m.,  during  the  hearing  of  appeal  cases,  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public. 

Admission  to  the  Commons'  Debates — a  Speaker's  order 
admits  under  the  gallery  to  a  very  few  select  seats,  and  a 
member's  order,  which  any  member  can  give,  to  the  Strangers' 
Gallery.  If  you  know  an  M.P.,  go  to  the  Octagon  Hall  with 
the  member's  name  written  on  your  card ;  at  the  entrance  of 
the  coiTidor  leading  to  the  lobby  you  will  see  a  policeman. 
If  you  civilly  ask  hi;n,  he  will  send  your  card  into  the 
House,  and  thus  fetch  out  the  member  you  have  named. 
Take  care  to  stand  on  one  side,  out  of  the  thoroughfare  to 
the  door,  or  you  will  be  warned  off  by  a  policeman.  Admis- 
sion to  the  Strangers'  Gallery  is  secured  to  those  holding  a 
member's  ticket  in  the  order  of  their  arrival ;  doors  are 
opened  at  4,  but  many  persons  arrive  on  the  spot  some  hours 
before,  on  occasions  of  debates  of  any  importance.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  an  interesting  debate  the  House  seldom  rises  before 
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2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Ladies  have  been  excluded  from  the 
interior  of  the  House  since  1738.  There  is,  however,  a  small 
gallery  (above  that  of  the  Reporters),  behind  whose  grating 
the  ladies  are  invisible,  and  enjoy  an  imperfect  view  of  the 
House.  Admittance  can  be  obtained  for  a  very  few,  by  a 
Speaker's  order,  which  an  M.P.  will  procure.  The  Speaker 
takes  the  chair  at  4  p.m.,  when  prayers  are  read,  and  busi- 
ness commences.  The  House  invariably  thins  out  about 
dinner-time,  7  p.m.,  and  refills  about  9  p.m.  The  best  nights 
arc  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  On  Wednesdays  the  House 
sits  only  from  noon  to  6  p.m.  Unless  forty  members  are 
present  there  is  no  House. 

Note. — For  a  detailed  and  graphic  acconnt  of  the  usual  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  refer  to  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Eeview, 
for  June,  1854. 
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BRIDGES;    THAMES    TUNNEL,    POOL   AND 

PORT  OF  LONDON. 

The  Thames,  on  whose  banks,  about  60  miles  above  its 
embouchure  in  the  North  Sea,  London  is  situated,  is  the 
noblest  commercial  river  in  the  world,  in  reference  to  its 
length.  Until  the  formation  of  Quays,  between  Blackfriars 
and  Westminster,  it  was  almost  concealed  from  view  of 
its  inhabitants  and  degraded  into  a  common  sewer.  The 
ebbing  tide  used  to  leave  behind  a  deep  stratum  of  soft 
black  mud,  having  so  smooth  a  surface  that  the  ignorant 
might  be  tempted  to  try  and  walk  over  it.  To  fall  into  it 
was  almost  certain  death  ;  the  mud  closed  over  any  object  in 
a  moment,  and  unless  the  place  was  marked  at  once  it  Avas 
not  possible  to  save  a  creature  once  engulfed.  The  tide 
ascends  as  high  as  Richmond  and  Teddington,  where  it 
is  a  tolerably  clear  stream ;  still  higher  up,  from  Maiden- 
head to  Reading,  the  course  of  the  river  is  marked  by  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  a  very  high  order.  About  Pangbourne  it 
is  pastoi'al  and  pretty  ;  while  at  the  Nore  and  Sheernesa, 
where  the  Medway  joins  it,  it  is  an  estuary  where  the 
British  navy  may  sail,  or  ride  safely  at  anchor.  At  very 
high  tides,  and  after  long  easterly  winds,  the  water  at 
London  Bridge  is  often  brackish.  Spenser  calls  it  "  The 
fcjilver-streaming  Thames."  Denham  has  sung  its  praises  in 
some  noble  couplets — 

"  0  could  I  flow  like  tliee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 
Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full." 
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And  Pope  described  its  banks  with  the  accuracy  of  a  Dutch 
paiuter  in  his  ludicrous  imitation  of  Speuser's  manner. 

The  first  steam-boat  was  seen  on  the  Thames  in  1816. 

The  London  visitor  should  make  a  point  of  descenduig  the 
Thames  by  a  steamboat  from  Chelsea  to  Blackwall,  a  voyage 
of  14  hour.  The  objects  of  interest  are  principally  on  the 
left  or  Middlesex  bank.     {See  Thames,  in  Index.) 

THE  VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  or  Thames  Quay.— 
"While  the  Seine  at  Paris,  a  far  inferior  stream  to  the  Thame.', 
contributes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  to  the 
French  metropolis,  the  Londoners  long  persisted  in  shutting 
out  from  sight  their  far  more  magnificent  river,  inclosing  it 
with  mean  hovels  and  black  coal  Avharves,  and  converting  its 
stream  into  a  sewer.  Many  schemes  for  embanking  the 
Thames  bad  been  suggested.  It  formed  part  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's  magnificent  plan  for  making  London  a  grand 
city.  After  him  followed,  at  a  long  interval,  that  of  John 
Martiu,  the  painter,  but  nothing  was  done  until  1864,  when 
the  MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
-An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  by  which  all  the  rights 
of  owners  of  wharves  and  warehouses  which  previously  lined 
the  river  were  bought  up.  Tfie  Victoria  Ertibankment  and 
Quay  was  commenced  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  it  was  finished,  1S70,  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  the 
Temple  and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  engi- 
neer. It  consists  of  a  solid  river  wall  of  granite  8  ft.  thick, 
40  ft.  high,  and  $  mile  long,  founded  16  to  30  ft.  below  low 
water  mark.  It  afi"ord3  a  roadway  100  ft.  wide,  beneatli 
which  are  carried  two  tiinnels,  the  lower  is  the  great  inter- 
cepting Sewer,  the  upper  for  water,  gas  pipes,  and  telegraph 
wires,  which  can  be  repaired  or  removed  without  disturbing 
the  roadway.  Parallel  with  the  river,  underground,  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  runs.  The  space  gained  from 
the  river  varies  in  width  from  200  to  450  ft.,  and  amounts 
to  about  30  acres,  leaving  space  for  gardens  and  various  new 
public  buildings,  also  for  Public  Statues  of  Great  Men,  the 
late  Earl  of  Jjerhy  (by  Noble),  Gen.  Outram,  tfcc.  The  Vic- 
toria Embankment  cost  1,249,619^.  This  does  not  include 
the  hues  of  approach  from  Charing  Cross,  Whitehall  Place, 
Villiers  Street,  Norfolk  Street,  and  from  the  Mansion  House 
to  Blackfriars  Bridge.  The  money  was  derived  partly  from 
rates  and  partly  from  dues  levied  on  coal  and  wine  brought 
into  London. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  the  Embaukmont  is  the  Egj-ptian 
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tiliclisk,  cnonccu.s'y  railed  Cleopatra's  Needle,  whicli  forms  a  con- 
fipicuoxis  object  at  the  foot  of  tlic  Adelphi  Stairs.  This  huge  raonoltth, 
which  is  To  ft.  hiph,  and  S  ft.  vide  at  its  ba.se,  and  weighs  upward  of 
200  tons,  was  presented  to  the  13riti.sli  Goveniracnt  by  Alcbemet  Ali, 
but  owing  to  the  Rieat  difficulties  in  the  way  of  moving  it,  it  lay  in 
the  sand  at  Alexandria  until  ],S77.  The  skill  of  Mr.  Dixon,  engineer, 
combined  with  the  munificence  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson  (who  devoted 
10,()0(H.  to  the  puijosc),  at  last  overcame  all  obstacles.  The  obelisk 
vas  most  ingeniously  incased  in  a  .species  of  barrel,  inside  which  it 
was  firmly  secured  i'j' wooden  discs,  and  then  rolled  into  the  sea, 
floated,  and  towed  home  bj'  a  steamer.  Once,  in  a  fierce  gale  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  the  unwieldy  mass  broke  loose,  but  having  been 
recovered,  it  reached  the  Thames,  and  was  fixed  in  its  i)resent  posi- 
tion,_  September  12,  1S78.  To  raise  it  upright,  the  obeli.sk— having 
a  pair  of  trunnions  firmly  fixed  round  its  centre  by  means  of  an  iron 
band — was  liodily  raised  by  hydraulic  presses  to  the  requisite  height, 
and  was  then — turning  on  the  trunnions — brought  to  a  perpendicular 
position. 

The  "Needle  "  is  supposed  to  liave  been  quarried  by  Thothmes  III., 
and  to  have  been  erected  by  him  at  Heliopolis.  The  total  cost  of  the 
carriage  and  erection  v\'as  about  10,000/. 

The  Albert  Emhanhncni  of  tlie  Tliame.s  extends  along  the 
right  bank  from  Lambeth  to  Westminster  Bridge,  oijposite 
the  Houses  of  rarhanieut.  It  has  also  a  wall  of  granite, 
a  roadway  GO  feet  Avide,  and  4300  feet  long.  It  has  cost 
£1,020,000.  On  it  stands  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  {see  Index). 
I'he  Chchca  Emlunhncnt  of  the  left  bank,  from  the  Albert 
Suspeu.'-ion  Ihidge  along  Cheyue  AValk  to  Chelsea  Hospital, 
was  finished  1874,  at  a  cost  of  i'33,000. 

The  Port  of  Loxdon.  legally  so  called,  extends  6  J  miles 
below  London  Bridge  ;  but  the  Port  itself  does  not  reach 
beyond  Limehouse.  Nearly  50,000  vessels  enter  and  leave  the 
Thames  in  12  months,  or  ou  an  average  120  daily.  The 
Customs  duties  paid  at  this  Port  amount  to  nearly  10  mil- 
lions sterling  per  annum,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  dvities  paid 
in  theUnited  Kingdom.  The  Pool  is  that  part  of  the  Thames 
between  London  Bridge  and  Cuckold's  Point,  Avhere  colliers 
and  other  vessels  lie  at  anchor.  For  some  account  of  the 
Docks,  see  post,  Commercial  Buildings,  &c.  Fielding  thus 
describes  the  Thames  : — 

"This  morning  was  fair  and  bright,  and  we  had  a  passage  thither 
[from  London  to  Gravcsend],  I  think  as  pleasant  as  can  he  conceived, 
for  take  it  with  all  its  advantages,  particularly  the  number  of  line  ships 
you  are  always  sure  of  seeing  by  the  way,  tliere.  is  nothing  to  equal  it  in 
all  the  rivers  in  the  world.  The  yards  of  Deptfcrd  and  "Woolwich  are 
noble  sights.  .  .  .  We  saw  likewise  several  Iiuliamcn  just  returned 
from  their  voyage.  .  .  .  The  colliers  likewise,  which  are  very 
numerous  and  even  assemble  in  fleets,  are  ships  of  great  hulk;  and  if 
we  de.sccnd  to  those  used  in  the  American,  African,  and  European  trades, 
and  pass  through  those  v.hich  visit  o'jr  own  coasts,  to  the  small  craft  that 
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lie  between  Chatham  and  the  Tower,  tlie  whole  forms  a  most  pleasing 
object  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  highly  warming  to  the  heart  of  an  English- 
man, who  has  any  degree  of  love  for  his  country,  or  can  recognise  any 
eflfect  of  the  patriot  in  his  constitution." — Fielding,  A  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

LOXDOX  BRIDGE,  928  feet  long,  of  five  semi-elliptical 
arches,  built  from  the  designs  of  John  Rennie,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  his  sons,  John  and  George.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  June  15th,  1825,  and  the  bridge  publicly  opened  by 
"William  IV.,  August  Ist,  1831.  It  is  built  of  gi-anite,  and 
cost,  including  the  approaches,  2,566,26SZ.,  defrayed  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Bridge  House  Estate,  The  centre  arch  is  152 
feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  29^  feet  above  high-water  mark  ; 
the  two  arches  next  the  centre  are  1-10  feet  span,  27i  feet 
high;  and  the  two  abutment  arches  are  130  feet  span,  2ih 
feet  high.  The  piers  of  the  centre  arch  have  sunk  about 
six  inches,  owing,  it  is  said  by  Telford  and  AValkei',  to  over- 
piling.  The  lamp-posts  are  made  from  cannon  taken  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  It  is  the  last  bridge  over  the  Thames,  or 
the  one  nearest  to  the  sea,  and  is  54  feet  wide,  or  11  feet 
more  than  "Waterloo  Bridge. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  number  of  carriages  of  all 
descriptions,  and  equestrians,  which  daily  pass  along  London 
Bridge  in  the  course  of  24  hours  exceeds  20,000  ;  and  that 
the  number  of  pedestrians  who  pass  across  the  bridge  daily 
during  the  same  space  of  time,  is  not  fewer  than  107,000.  By 
police  arrangement  since  1854,  \ehicles  of  slow  traffic  travel 
at  the  sides,  the  quick  in  the  centre. 

The  oldest  London  Bridge  was  of  wood,  and  was  first 
erected  in  1209.  It  can-ied  two  rows  of  houses,  and,  in  the 
street  between,-  Jack  Cade's  forces  were  defeated  and  driven 
back  by  the  citizens,  May,  1450. 

The  present  low- water  mark  at  London  Bridge  is  18  feet 
11  "inches  below  the  Trinity  House  datum.  Previous  to 
1532,  when  the  old  bridge  was  removed,  it  was  only  15  foct 
4  inches.  In  severe  winters  the  starlings  of  the  old  bridge 
arresting  the  floating  ice,  at  times  caused  the  river  to  be 
frozen  over.  This  is  not  likely  to  occur  again  since  the  impe- 
diments of  the  old  bridge  have  been  removed.  These  liave 
given,  an  increase  of  half-a-mile  an  hour  to  the  pace  with 
Avhich  the  flood-tide  ascends. 

SOUTH  EASTEEX  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  carries  that 
railway  from  Charing  Cross  and  London  Bridge  stations  to 
Cannon  Street  terminus.  It  is  of  iron;  five  arches,  two  of  135 
ft.,  three  cential  167  ft.  span,  resting  on  16  cylinder  piers. 
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SOUTH  WARK  BRIDGE,  708  feet  long,  of  three  cast-iron 
arches,  resting  on  stone  piers,  designed  by  John  Rennie,  and 
erected  by  a  public  company,  at  an  expense  of  about  800,000^. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  April  23rd,  1815  ;  and  the  bridge 
publicly  opened  April,  1819.  The  span  of  the  centre  arch  is 
402  feet  (38  feet  wider  than  the  height  of  the  Monument, 
and  the  largest  span  of  any  arch  in  the  world  until  the 
tubular  bridges  were  made).  The  entire  weight  of  iron  is 
about  5780  tons.  The  penny  toll  was  abolished  1865,  and 
the  bridge  purchased  by  the  City  for  218,868^.  from  the  pro- 
prietors, 1866-68,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE.  The  old  bridge  of  4  arches, 
built  1760-69  by  Robert  Mylnc,  having  failed  in  its  piers 
and  in  its  capacity  to  accommodate  the  increasing  multitudes 
who  passed  over  it,  was  replaced  1864-69,  by  a  new  one  of 
iron,  75  feet  wide.  William  Cubitt,  engineer.  Its  granite 
piers  were  built  on  hollow  iron  piles,  sunk  into  the  clay, 
from  which  the  water  was  pumped  out,  and  the  intervening 
space  filled  with  concrete,  after  which  the  iron  above  the 
surface  was  drawn  out.  The  five  arches  are  composed  of  9 
parallel  ribs  of  wrought  irou,  riveted;  it  is  1272  ft,  long, 
including  the  granite  abutments.  The  central  arch  is  185 
ft.  span.  The  total  cost  320,000^.  This  bridge  affords  a 
stately  and  imposing  view  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Bow 
Church  steeple,  surmounted  by  its  dragon.  Half  of  the 
beauty  of  this  bridge  is  destroyed  by  the  close  proximity  of 
the  hideous  Alexandra  Lattice  Bridge  of  the  London 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  carrying  four  lines  of  rails  to 
Ludgate  Hill  station,  1040  feet  long,  55  feet  wide;  central 
span  202  feet.     It  was  built  in  2  years. 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE,  perhaps  the  noblest  bridge  in  the 
world,  was  built  by  a  public  company  pursuant  to  an  act 
passed  in  1809.  The  first  stone  was  laid  1811,  and  the 
bridge  opened  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  June  18th,  1817.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  above  a 
million.  The  engineer  was  John.  Rennie,  son  of  a  former  at 
Phantassie,  in  East  Lothian — the  engineer  of  many  of  our 
celebrated  docks  and  of  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth. 

"  CanovA,  when  he  was  asked  during  liis  visit  to  England  what  struck 
liini  most  forcibly,  is  said  to  have  replied — that  the  trumpery  Chinese 
Bridge,  then  in  St.  J  ames's  Park,  should  be  the  production  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whilst  that  of  Waterloo  was  the  work  of  a  Private  Company." — 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  112,  p.  309. 

M.  Dupin  calls  it  "a  colossal  monument  woi-thy  of  Sesostris 
and  the  Cocsars."    It  consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches  of  120 
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feet  span,  and  35  feet  high,  supported  on  piers  20  feet  wide 
at  the  springing  of  the  arches.  The  bridge  is  1380  feet  long, 
43  feet  wide,  the  approach  from  the  Strand  310  feet,  and  the 
causeway  on  the  Surrey  side,  as  far  as  supported  by  the  laud- 
arches,  766  feet,  thus  raising  it  to  a  level  -^-ith  the  Strand,  and 
uniform  throughout.  This  bridge  affords  a  noble  view  of 
Somei-set-house,  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of  Sir  William  Chambers. 
Down  to  1878  this  bridge  belonged  to  a  private  company, 
from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
"Works  for  £4  75,000,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  in 
October  of  that  year.  Previous  to  this  the  tolls  produced  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  19,000/. 

Owing  to  the  "  scour,"  caused  by  the  removal  of  Old 
London  Bridge,  and  the  construction  of  the  Embankment, 
the  bed  of  the  Thames  has  been  deepened  10ft.  so  that  the 
foundations  laid  by  Rennie  4ft.  6in.  below  the  level  of  the 
bed,  are  now  5ft.  tin.  above  the  same. 

CHARIXG-CROSS  or  Hungerford  Bridge  crosses  the 
Thames  from  the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station  to  Belvedere 
Road,  Lambeth,  and  was  built  in  1863  by  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  Company  in  order  to  carry  their  line  across  the 
Thames  to  a  station  in  the  We^t  End.  It  replaces  Hun- 
gerford  Suspension  Bridge,  built  1846,  for  foot  passengers 
only,  which  was  sold  for  85,000/.  and  removed  to  Clifton. 
The  new  Railway  Bridge,  which  also  admits  foot  pa.?sengers 
at  the  side,  is  of  iron  lattice  resting  on  6  cylinder  and 
two  brick  piers,  forming  8  spans  70  ft.  -wide.  Its  width  is 
sufficient  for  4  lines  of  rails,  and  a  footway  on  either  side 
14  ft.  broad.  In  1878  the  footway  was  purchased  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  thrown  open  to  the 
public.     Mr.  Hawkshaw  was  the  Engineer. 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE,  built  from  designs  of  Mr. 
Page,  1856-62,  is  double  the  width  of  the  old  bridge,  measur- 
ing 85  feet,  and  consists  of  seven  arches  of  iron  (that  in 
the  centre  120  feet  span)  resting  on  stone  piers,  whose 
foundations  descend  30  feet  below  low  water.  It  is 
1160  feet  long,  and  the  centre  arch  rises  22  feet  above 
high  water.  The  rise  in  the  centre  is  only  5  feet  4  in. 
The  piei's  rest  on  bearing  piles  of  elm,  driven  20  feet  into 
the  London  clay,  and  are  cased  with  iron  piles  closely  united, 
forming  a  sort  of  permanent  cofifer-dam.  Upon  these  is 
laid  a  stratum  of  concrete,  forming  a  foundation  for  the 
blocks  of  Cornish  granite  used  in  the  stone  work.  The  esti- 
mated cost  was  216,000/.     The  arches  are  arranged  in  one 
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continuous  curve  from  side  to  side  of  the  river,  an  agreeable 
novelty.  It  is  a  very  elegant  structure,  commanding  per- 
liaps  the  best  view  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
bridge  which  this  replaces,  v/asthe  second  stone  bridge  over 
the  Thames,  It  was  built  by  Labelye,  a  Swiss,  1739-1750, 
on  caissons  of  timber,  floated  to  the  spot  destined  for  the 
piers,  and  then  sunk.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  lofty  parapet, 
which  M.  Grosley,  a  French  traveller,  gravely  asserted 
was  placed  there  in  order  to  prevent  the  English  propensity 
to  suicide  ;  but  the  real  intention  of  Labelye  was  to  secure  a 
sufficient  weight  of  masonry  to  keep  his  caissons  down.  Tlic 
scour  caused  in  the  river  bed  by  the  removal  of  Old  London 
Bridge  effectually  undermined  several  of  his  piers,  whose 
foundations  lay  only  6  feet  beneath  low  water. 

Wordsworth  has  written  a  sonnet  on  the  view  from  this 
bridge  at  sunrise — 

"  Earth  hath  not  anythwg  to  show  more  fair ." 

And  Crabbe  tells  how  in  the  depth  of  his  early  poverty 
he  paced  up  and  down  meditating  to  throw  himself  from  it. 

LAMBETH  BRIDGE,  from  Lambeth  Church  to  Horse- 
ferry  Road.  An  iron  wire  suspension  bridge  of  3  spans  each 
of  280  feet,  supporting  an  iron  platform,  hung  from  rigid 
Itittice  bars  resting  on  double  cylinder  piers.  Peter  Barlow, 
Engineer,  1862.     Cost  40,000Z. 

VAUXHALL  BRIDGE.  An  iron  bridge,  of  nine  equal 
arches,  over  the  Thames  between  Vauxhall  and  Millbank, 
built  from  the  designs  of  James  Walker,  181 1-1 81 6.  It  is 
798  feet  long,  and  36  feet  wide,  and  is  built  on  caissons. 

BATTERSEA  RAILWAY  BRIDGE,  forming  the  approach 
to  Victoria  station,  is  the  widest  bridge  in  the  world, 

CHELSEA  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  leads  to  Battersea 
Park.  It  was  designed  by  Page,  C.E,,  made  at  Edinburgh, 
under  Arthur's  Seat,  set  up  1858,  and  cost  85,319^, 

ALBERT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE,  at  the  W,  end  of 
Battersea  Park,  was  opened  in  September  1873  (Mr,  K,  M, 
Ordisli,  Engmeer),  It  is  the  longest  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Thames,  790  feet. 

In  1879,  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  bought  up 
Lambeth,  Vauxhall,  Chelsea,  Albert,  and  Battersea  Bridges 
— the  last-named,  an  old  wooden  structure  above  the  Albert 
Bridge — and  abolished  the  tolls. 
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THE  THAMES  TUXXEL,  2  miles  below  London  Bridge, 
is  now  used  for  the  passage  of  the  East  London  Piail- 
way,  connecting  the  Great  Eastern  and  other  lines  north  uf 
Thames  with  the  Brighton  and  those  on  the  S.  It  extends 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  Thames,  between  ^Yappiug,  on 
the  left  bank,  and  Rotherhithe,  or  Redriff  onthe  right.  This 
great  work — a  monument  of  the  skill,  energy,  and  enterprise 
of  Sir  Isambard  K.  Brunei  (d.  1819),  by  whom  it  was  plan- 
ned, carried  out  through  great  difficulties,  and  finally  com- 
pleted— was  commenced  Mai'ch  2nd,  1825,  closed  for  seven 
years  by  an  inundation  which  filled  the  whole  tunnel  with 
water,  Aug.  12th,  1828,  recommenced  Jan.  1835  (thousands 
of  sacks  of  clay  having  been  thrown  in  the  interval  into  the 
river-bed  above  it),  and  opened  to  the  public,  March  25tli, 
1813.  The  idea  of  the  shield,  upon  which  Brunei's  plan 
of  tunnelling  was  foimded,  was  suggested  to  him  by  the 
operations  of  the  teredo,  a  testaceous  worm,  covered  ■\%-ith 
a  cvlindrical  shell,  which  eats  its  way  through  the  hardest 
wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Brunei's  shield  consisted  of 
12  separate  timber  frames,  each  of  3  stages  or  36  cells  in  all. 
In  these  cells  the  miners  worked,  protected  by  the  shield 
above  and  in  front,  and  backed  by  the  bricklayers  behind, 
who  built  up  as  fast  as  the  miners  advanced.  Govern- 
ment lent  217,000^.,  in  Exchequer  Bills,  to  advance  the 
works,  and  the  total  cost  was  468,000/.  The  Tunnel,  which 
was  sold  in  1865  fur  200,000/.  to  the  East  London  Railway 
Company,  consists  of  two  arched  passages,  1200  feet  long, 
14  feet  wide,  16i  feet  high,  separated  by  a  wall  of  brick  4 
feet  thick,  with  64  arched  openings  in  it.  The  crown  of 
the  arch  is  10  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Hie  TlMhUS  Suliicav — To  relieve  the  enrrtnoustrafSc  vhich  chokes  np 
LfiKloii  Bridge,  a  New  Tunnel  has  been  fomied  a  little  lower  down  the 
river  from  Tovrer  Hill  to  Touley-street.  It  was  made  in  less  tlian  12 
months,  at  a  cost  of  only  £1G.OOO.  It  is  .about  60  feet  below  the  sutfj.ce, 
\»a-i  carried  under  the  river,  throug'.i  the  I.ouduu  clay,  by  means  of  a 
shield,  and  is  lined  with  iron  Loops  or  i  iu;^5,  forming  an  iron  tube  Ti  ft. 
diameter.    It  is  1330  ft.  long.     Engineer,  \V.  f.  Barlow,  Esq. 

Tluiiiies  Steo/ra  Fern/.  In  1S77  a  steam  ferry  was  opened  between 
Rothcrhithe  and  Wapping,  being  tlie  first  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
been  completed  on  the  Thames,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  construct- 
ing landing-stages,  available  at  all  sfcites  of  the  tide,  but  the  enter- 
l)rise  has  not  met  with  success. 

The  Woohcich  Tunnel,  for  foot-passengers  only,  to  connect  X.  and 
S.  Woolwich,  was  commenced  in  1S77  (Messrs.  Gilbert  and  G-reathead, 
Engineers).  It  consists  of  an  iron  tube,  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  60 J 
yards  long,  and  lies  at  an  average  depth  of  35  feet  below  the  river  bed. 
It  is  approached  by  an  inclined  plane  at  either  cni 
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VII.-GOVERNMENT    OFFICES.- 

THE  TREASURY,  Whitehall.  A  long  range  of  buildiug, 
between  the  Horse  Guards  and  Downing-street,  so  called 
from  its  being  the  office  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  an 
office  of  great  importance,  first  put  into  commission  in  1612, 
on  Lord  Salisbuiy's  death,  and  so  continued  with  very  few 
exceptions  till  the  present  time.  The  prime  minister  of  the 
country  is  always  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  enjoys  a 
salary  of  5000Z.  a  year,  the  same  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  smaller  in  amount  than  the  salaries  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  has  also 
an  official  residence  in  Downing-street.  All  the  gi'eat  money 
transactions  of  the  nation  are  conducted  here.  The  Lord 
High  Treasurer  used  formerly  to  cai'ry  a  white  staff,  as  the 
mark  of  his  office.  The  royal  throne  still  remains  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  table.  The  present  facade  toward  tlie 
street  was  built  (1846-47),  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  to  replace 
a  heavy  front,  the  work  of  Sir  John  Soane.  The  core  of  the 
building  is  of  an  earlier  date,  ranging  from  Ripley's  time,  in 
the  reign  of  George  L,  to  the  times  of  Kent  and  Soane.  The 
building  called  "  the  Treasury"  includes  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Home,  and  Pi-ivy  Council  offices. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  OFFICE,  Downing  Street,  White- 
hall, is  part  of  the  S.  end  of  the  range  of  Treasury  build- 
ings. Here  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  meets 
to  hear  appeals,  &c.  Here  are  kept  the  minutes  of  the  Privy 
Councils  of  the  Crown,  commencing  in  1540.  A  minute  of 
the  reign  of  James  II.  contains  the  original  depositions 
attesting  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwai'ds  known 
as  the  Old  Pretender. 

New  Public  Offices.  An  Italian  edifice  of  vast  ex- 
tent, from  designs  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  was  built  1868-73 
between  Downing-street  and  Charles-street,  extending  thence 
to  St.  James's-park  and  Parliament-street.  It  contains — the 
Home,  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  the  East  India  Offices :  40,000/. 
was  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  site  alone.  The  cost  of 
the  two  great  piles  of  building  will  not  fall  short  of  500,000Z. 
The  removal  of  one  side  of  Parliament-street,  1874,  admits 
the  public  offices  to  view,  and  also  opens  out  Westminster 
Abbey — a  vast  improvement. 

1    The  public  are  admitted  to  see  the  chief  rooms  in  the  public  offices 
2—5.    Apply  to  the  porter. 
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FOKEIGX  OFFICE,  occupies  the  X.W.  comer.  The 
exterior  is  enriched  by  sculptural  decoration.  The  in- 
terior quadrangle  is  very  effective.  The  grand  stairca.se 
i.s  of  marble  and  very  splendid,  with  much  gold  ;  so  ia  the 
Conference  Room,  66  fc.  long  and  3.5  ft.  high,  which,  with, 
the  adjoining  suite  of  apartments,  is  designed  for  entertain- 
ments to  foreign  Princes  and  Ministers.  In  size,  prop<jrtions, 
and  decoration,  they  are  magnificent.  The  chief  officer  is  a 
Cabinet  ^linistei',  and  is  called  tlio  "  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs."  His  salary  is  5000/.  a  year.  The  Cabinet 
Councils  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  held  generally  at  the 
Foreign  office,  or  at  the  residence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  also  in  Downing  Street. 

Passports  arc  here  issued  hy  th".  Fordfjn  l^eo'Ctary  to  British 
subjects  recommended  by  a  banler,  at  a  charge  of  2s.  {See 
Handbook  for  Travellers  on  the  Continent.) 

THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE,  for  conducting  the  businese 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  44  colonies,  occuj'ies  the  side 
of  the  Public  Offices  next  to  Parliament-street.  The  head  of 
the  office  is  called  the  "Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies," 
and  is  always  a  Cabinet  Minister.  His  salary  is  oOOO/.  In 
a  small  waiting-room  in  the  old  building,  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley,  and  Lord  Nelson, 
both  waiting  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State,  met;  the  only 
time  in  their  lives. 

THE  HOME  OFFICE,  in  which  the  business  of  tlio 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (i.e.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)  is  conducted,  is  in  part  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
New  Offices.  The  salary  of  the  Secretary  is  5000/.  a  year,  and 
his  duty  is  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  country  are  observed 
at  home.  His  office  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  is  always 
a  Cabinet  appointment. 

THE  INDIA  OFFICE,  entered  from  Charles-street,  was 
situated  in  the  East  India  House,  Leadenhall-street,  until 
1860.  The  government  of  India  by  the  East  India  Company, 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  corporation  the  world  ever 
saw,  first  incorporated  1600,  came  to  an  end  through  Act 
of  Parliament,  Sept.  1,  1858,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
ministere  of  the  crown,  with  a  Council  of  12  members  under 
a  Secretary  of  State,  having  their  offices  in  this  building. 
The  cost  of  it  was  defrayed  out  of  the  finances  of  Ind  a. 

Tbf.  E.^.st  India  Museum  has  been  moved  to  Ex- 
hibicion-buil'Iiiigs,  South  Keuaiugton.    {>c€  Index,  j 
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THE  EXCHEQUER,  or,  Office  op  the  Chancellor 
OF  THE  Exchequer.  The  principal  oftice  for  tlie  adniinis- 
tratiou  of  taxes  is  in  Dowuing-strect.  The  word  Exchequer 
is  derived  from  a  four-cornered  board,  about  10  ft.  by 
5  ft.,  on  every  side  whereof  was  a  standing  ledge  or 
border,  4  fingers  broad.  Upon  this  board  was  laid  a 
cloth,  parti-coloured,  which  tlie  heralds  call  Chcquy,  and 
round  this  board  the  old  Coui't  of  Exchequer  was  held. 
The  Chancellor  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court,  and 
in  ancient  times  he  sat  as  such,  together  with  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  the  Bai'ons.  His  duties  since  4th  William  IV., 
c.  15,  are  entirely  ministerial;  the  annual  nomination  of 
sherifi^s  being  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Chancellor  takes 
his  seat  at  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Westminster  Hall. 
The  salary  of  the  Chancellor  is  5000?.  a  year,  with  a  house 
in  Downing-street  and  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  income  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  1878; 
exceeded  81  millions  sterling. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  WAR,  an  official  first  ap- 
pointed during  the  war  with  Russia,  1854-56,  when  the  offices 
of  Secretary  at  War  and  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  were 
united  (with  other  powers).  His  salary  is  5000?.  Avith  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  The  affairs  of  the  Army  are  managed  at  the  ^^'ar 
Office,  86,  Pall  Mall,  the  old  Ordnance  Office,  built  for  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  (d.  1767),  brother  of  George  III.,  to 
which  Buckingham  House  (to  the  east)  is  added.  (See 
Horse  Guards). 

THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE  is  in  Lower  Thames-street,  facing 
the  river.  It  was  erected  1814-17  from  the  designs  of 
David  Laing,  bnt  in  consequence  of  some  defects  in  the 
piling,  the  original  centre  gave  waj',  and  the  present  front,  to 
the  Thames,  was  erected  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  More  thnn  one- 
half  of  the  customs  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  collected 
in  the  Port  of  London,  and  about  one-half  of  the  persons 
in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  coxmtry  are  employed  in  duties 
connected  with  the  collection.  In  London  alone,  about 
2000  persons  are  employed  in  and  attached  to  the  London 
Custom  House,  and  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of 
about  300,000?.  The  custom  dues  levied  at  the  port  of 
London  in  one  year  amount  to  10,000,000?. — exceeding  con- 
siderably the  amount  paid  in  all  the  other  ports  of  the 
empire  together.  Liverpool,  after  London,  is  the  next  great 
port,  but  collcct.s  only  3,025,768?.     The  Customs  revenue 
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in  1878  was  over  20  millious,  and  the  dnties  are  conducted 
by  commLssioners  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Seiziirea  are 
stored  in  the  Queen's  warehouse,  and  when  the  warehouse 
is  full  there  is  a  pubUc  sale.  These  sales  (some  four  a 
year)  produce  about  oQOOl.  They  are  principally  attended 
by  Jews  and  brokers.  The  sales  take  place  in  Mark  Lane, 
Avhile  the  goods  are  on  view  at  a  different  place.  Observe. — 
The  ''  Long  Room,"  190  feet  long  by  06  broad.  The  Quay 
is  a  pleasant  walk  fronting  the  Thames.  Hither  Cowper, 
the  poet,  came,  intending  to  make  away  with  himself. 

OFFICE  OF  HER  MA-JESTY'S  WOODS,  FORESTS, 
AND  LAND  REVENUES,  1  and  2,  Whitehall-place.  This 
office  is  managed  by  two  Commissioners.  The  forests  have 
not  yielded  a  profit  for  many  years,  so  that  the  chief  revenue 
of  the  office  has  been  derived  from  the  Crown  property  in 
houses  in  the  Bailiwick  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  and 
in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  principal  forest  belonging  to  the 
Crown  is  the  Xew  Fore-:t  in  Hampshire,  formed  by  William 
the  Connueror,  and  in  which  William  Rufas  was  slain. 

OFFICE  OF  WORKS  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  12, 
Whitehall-place,  presided  over  by  a  Commissioner,  who  is  a 
Member  of  the  Government. 

THE  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE,  near  St.  Paul's, 
Cheapside,  and  Newgate  Street,  on  the  site  of  the 
church  of  St.  Martin's-le-Gi-and,  was  built  1825-29,  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  R.  Smirke,  R.A.  The  large  building  on 
the  opposite  side  of  St.  Martin's -le-Grand  is  devoted  to  the 
Telegraph  Department.  (.S'cc  page  5j).  It  Ls  managed  by 
a  Post-Master-General,  and  one  permanent  Secretary,  to- 
gether with  a  staff  of  clerks,  sorters,  letter-carriers,  &c., 
amounting  to  45,000  persons,  of  whom  more  than  11,000 
are  employed  exchisively  on  telegraph  work.  In  1840  the 
penny  post  was  introduced,  which  at  first  caused  a  loss 
of  revenue,  but  now  yields,  after  paying  all  expenses,  2^ 
millions  sterling.  The  cost  of  manasjement  is  abouc 
4,250,000Z.;  the  gross  receipts  over  6,OjO,0"00;.  The  Govern- 
meut  Postage  aloue,  in  one  yeai*,  varies  from  140.000/.  to 
100,000/.  The  number  of  letters  delivered  in  1873  was 
1,058,000,000,  in  addition  to  102,000,000  post-cards  and 
318,000,000  book-packets  and  newspapers.'  The  number  of 
letters  delivered  in  the  Loudon  district,  comprising  a  radium 
of  12  miles  round  the  Post-Office  in  St,  ikirtiu's-le-Grand, 
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is  about  8,000,000,  far  more  than  that  delivered,  uiuler  the 
old  system,  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 

Some  of  the  statistics  in  the  Postmaster  General's  report 
are  very  curious,  e.(j.  in  1876,  5,897..724  letters  were  returned 
to  the  senders  in  consequence  of  incorrect  addresses,  &c., 
xipwards  of  33,100  were  posted  without  addresses.  78,575 
postage  stamps  were  found  loose  in  the  letter-boxes. 

In  1838  there  were  3,000  post-offices  in  England  and 
"Wales,  now  there  are  13,000.  As  recently  as  1826,  there 
was  but  one  receiving-office,  in  Pimlico,  for  letters  to  be 
delivered  within  the  London  radius;  and  the  nearest  office 
for  receiving  general  post  letters,  that  a  person  living  in 
Pimlico  could  go  to,  was  situated  in  St.  James's-street.  In 
1S56-57  Iron  Receiving  Po^U,  or  1  illar-Boxes,  properly 
.'ecured,  were  placed  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
London.  There  are  now  9700  of  these.  A  person  posting 
a  letter  early  to  a  friend  in  town,  may  receive  a  re[)ly  and 
send  a  rejoinder  on  the  same  daj-.  Ko  house  in  London  is 
more  than  a  furlong  distant  from  a  Letter  Cox,  or  than  \  of 
a  mile  from  a  Money-Order  Office. 

Mail-coaches,  for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  were  intro- 
duced in  1784,  by  Mr.  Palmer ;  and  the  first  couve^'ance  of 
the  kind  left  Loudon  for  Bristol  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
of  August,  1784.  The  penny  postage  (introduced  by  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Rov.dand  Hill)  Jan.  10,  1840,  was  fol- 
lowed, 1848,  by  the  improved  system  of  sorting  letters  in 
)-ailway  trains  or  on  steamers,  and  by  the  book  and  parcel 
post. 

The  average  weight  of  thePost-Office  mail-bags,  about  400, 
leaving  London  daily  is  280  cwt.,  of  which  219  cwt.  consists 
of  newspapers. 

For  all  information  and  pai'ticulars  refer  to  the  official 
British  Postal  Guide,  published  quarterly,  Qd. 

General  Directions.  —  Letters  addressed  "  Post-Office, 
London,"  or  "  Poste  Pestante,  London,"  are  delivered  only 
at  the  General  Post-Office,  St,  Martin's-le-Grand  and  the 
Charing  Cross  Post-Office  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  When 
the  person  applying  for  letters  is  a  foreigner,  he  must 
produce  his  jmssport;  or  if  he  does  not  apply  in  person, 
must  send  it  by  the  messenger  along  with  a  written 
order,  signed  and  dated  by  himself  If  the  applicant  for 
the  letters  is  a  subject  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom,  he  must 
be  able  to  state  from  what  place  or  district  he  expects 
letters  before  he  can  receive  them.  Foreign  letters  ad- 
dressed "Post-Office,"  or  "Poste  Restante,  Loudon,"  are 
retained  for  two  mouths  at  the  Post  Office.    Inland  letters 
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similarly  addressed  are  retained  one  month;  after  tlie  ex- 
piration of  these  periods  both  classes  of  letters  are  respec- 
tively sent  to  the  Dead  Letter-Office,  to  be  disposed  of  in  tlie 
usual  manner.  In  one  year,  4,400,000  letters  were  thus 
returned.  In  185G  London  and  its  environs  were  divided 
into  postal  districts.  The  divisions  between  them  can  be 
shown  only  on  a  map.  Each  of  these  districts  has  its  own 
centre  for  sorters,  and  in  each  there  is  a  delivery  at  least 
every  hour.     (See  also  I idroduction ,  p.  38*). 

CENTRAL  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE,  St.  Marti>''.s-le- 
Grand,  comer  of  Newgate-street.  In  la70,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, the  Electric  Telegraphs  throughout  the  country 
became  the  property  of  the  Government,  by  purcliase  for 
7  millions.  The  length  of  wire  now  in  use  is  114,902  miles. 
In  1878  the  number  of  telegi-aphic  messages  sent  amounted 
to  22,171,783. 

Opposite  the  Post  Office  a  large  supplemental  edifice  has 
been  erected  to  accommodate  the  business  of  the  Tele- 
graphs, which  is  placed  under  the  managenient  of  the  G.P.O, 
The  same  building  includes  the  M(/iiey  Order  Office,  now 
extended  to  the  Colonies  and  France.  The  Money-Order 
Office  shows  a  staff  of  300  clerks  and  4000  pigeon  holes 
for  the  communications  of  the  same  number  of  Mone}'- 
Order  Offices  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The  orders 
issued  in  one  year  for  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  28 
million  pounds  sterling,  in  addition  to  400,000/.  of  Foreign 
Post  Office  Orders.  The  P.  0.  Saviwjs  Banls,  which  were 
started  1861,  at  the  suggestion  of  ^Ir-  Sykes,  of  Huddersfield, 
already  comprise  nearly  29,000,000/.  sterling  of  savings. 

This  building  was  completed  and  opened  for  use  in  1873. 
The  .cost  of  construction  amounted  to  450,000/.,  of  which 
300,000/.  was  given  for  the  site  alone.  The  offices  are  exceed- 
in_'ly  well  contrived  and  lighted.  The  chief  feature  is  the 
Hall  of  the  Telegraph  department,  which  extends  the  whclc 
length  of  the  building,  300  feet  by  90  feet.  On  the  ground- 
floor  are  three  steam  engines  of  50  hoi-se-power  each,  for 
working  the  pneumatic  tubes  to  the  various  branch  offices. 
These  engines  are  supplied  with  water  by  an  artesian  well 
•sunk' on  the  premise.^.  For  penni.s.-ion  to  view,  apply  hy 
letter  to  Secretary  beforehand. 

PAYMASTER-GEXERAL'S  OFFICE,  Whitehall,  next 
the  Horse  Guards.  The  office  of  her  Majesty's  Paymaster- 
Geneml  for  the  payment  of  army,  navy,  ordnance,  civil 
sen'ice.s,  and  exchequer  bills,  salaries,  pensions,  &c.     The 
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ofiBce  is  managed  by  the  assistaut-paymaster-general,  and 
a  staff  of  sixty  clerks.  It  was  originally  the  office  of  the 
Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces,  and  was  not  permanently 
enlarged  till  1836,  when  the  offices  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance  were  abolished.  This  office 
is  yearly  increasing  in  importance,  and  already  makes  nearly 
all  the  national  payments  in  detail.     Hours  10 — 4. 

HORSE  GUARDS,  at  Whitehall.  A  guard-house  first 
built  in  front  of  the  Palace,  1641,  to  watch  and  restrain  the 
apprentices  flocking  to  Westminster  to  overawe  Parliament. 
It  was  the  Office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Adjutont- 
General,  Quartermaster-General,  &c.,  until  1872,  when  they 
were  removed  to  Pall  Mall.  The  present  building  was  erected 
about  1753  after  a  design  furnished,  it  is  said,  by  Kent.  TliC 
archway  under  it  forms  a  principal  entrance  to  St.  James's 
Park  from  Whitehall ;  but  the  entree  for  carriages  is  per- 
mitted only  to  royal  personages  and  others  having  leave. 
At  each  side  of  the  entrance  facing  Whitehall  a  mounted 
cavalry  eoldier  stands  sentry  every  day  from  10  to  4.  The 
guard  is  relieved  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  11.  The 
]iay  of  the  Officer  Commanding-iu-Chief  is  4000Z.  a  year;  of 
the  Adjutant-General,  2000Z.  a  year;  and  of  the  Quartcr- 
master-Geueral,  1500Z.  a  year.  The  Adjutant-General  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  arming,  cloth- 
ing, training,  recruiting,  discipline,  and  general  efficiency  of 
the  army ;  the  Quartei'master-General  carries  out  the  orders 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  regards  the  movements  and 
quarters  of  the  troops.  The  management  of  the  army  by 
Horse  Guards  and  War  Office,*  by  4S0  clerks  and  57  siqicrior 
officer?,  costs  250,000/.  per  annum.  The  troops  are  divided 
into  Household  Troops,  the  Ordnance  Corps,  and  the  Lino. 
A  private  of  the  Life  Guards  or  Horse  Guards  has  2^.  0  jtZ. 
a  day.  The  privates  in  the  Foot  Guards  have  \d.  a  day  more 
than  the  Line.  The  private  in  the  Cavahy  of  the  Line 
has  \s.  2d.  a  day ;  in  the  Infantry  of  the  Line  he  has  Is. 

THE  ADJkllRALTY,  in  Whitehall,  occupies  the  si  -,  of 
Wallingford  House,  in  which  the  bushiess  of  the  Lord  .  igli 
Admiral,  first  conducted  hero  in  1626  under  Till  rs, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  became  permanently  establishcu  in 
the  reign  of  William  HI.  The  front  towards  the  sti  >t 
was   built    (circ.    1726)    by   Thomas    Ripley,    architect      f 

*  Sir  Philip  Francis,  tlic  author  of  "Junius,"'  was  a  clerk  in  the  "\V    • 
OHice  from  17153  to  177"J,  wlien  he  resigned,  or  was  removed,  full  of  i 
a^,Minst  Lord  I'.arrington,  who  h.ad  promoted  ^Mr.  Chamier  over  his  he; 
to  be  Deputy  Secretary  at  "War. 
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Houghton  Hall  in  Norfolk,  the  "  Ripley  with  a  rule," 
couimemorated  by  Pope. — Tke  Dunciad,  b.  iii. 

"See  under  Ripley  rise  a  ne^;'  "Whitehall, 
"While  Jones'  and  Boyle's  united  labours  fall." 

The  screen  towards  the  street  was  erected  in  1776  by  the 
brothers  Adam.  The  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  since  the 
Hevolution  of  1688,  has,  with  three  exceptions,  been  held 
in  commission.  The  exceptions  are.  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, the  husband  of  Queen  Anne,  1702  to  1708  ;  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  for  a  short  time  in  1709;  and  the  Duko 
of  Clarence,,  afterwards  King  "William  IV.,  in  1827-23. 
Among  the  First  Lords  Commissioners  we  may  find  the  names 
of  Anson,  Hawke,  Howe,  Keppell,  and  St.  Vincent.  Adjoin- 
ing to,  and  communicating  with  the  Admiralty,  is  a  spacious 
house  for  the  residence  of  the  First  Lord.  The  Secretary 
and  three  or  four  of  the  junior  Lords  have  residences  in  the 
northern  wing  of  the  building.  Tlie  salary  of  the  First  Lord, 
who  has  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Xavy  in  his  hands, 
is  4500/.  a  year. 

06«f/u-e.— Characteristic  portrait  of  Lord  Xelson,  painted  at  Palermo, 
in  17i»9,  for  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  Leonardo  Guzzardi  ;  he  wears 
the  diamond  illume  which  the  Sultan  ^ave  him.  In  ihe  house  of  the 
Secretary  are  the  portraiKs  of  the  Secrcti\ries  from  Pepys  to  the 
present  time.     Hours  11 — 5  daily. 

SOilERSET  HOUSE,  in  the  Straxd.  A  handsome  pile 
of  building,  erected  1776-1786,  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
the  Protector  Somerset.  The  architect  wa-s  Sir  "William 
Chambers,  son  of  a  Scottish  merchant.  The  genei^al  propor- 
tions of  the  building  arc  good,  and  some  of  the  details 
of  great  elegance,  especically  the  entrance  archway  from  the 
Strand.  The  terrace  elevation  towards  the  Thames  was 
made,  like  the  Adelphi-terrace  of  the  brothei-s  Adam,  in 
anticipation  of  the  long  projected  embankment  of  the  river, 
and  is  one  of  the  noblest  fagades  in  London.  The  building 
is  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  wings  added  by 
Smirke  and  Peunethorne,  and  contains  within  its  walls, 
from  10  to  4,  about  900  government  officials,  maintained 
at  an  annual  cost  of  somethmg  like  275,000Z.  The 
principal  government  offices  in  the  building  are  the  Audit 
Ofiice,  established  in  1785,  where  the  accounts  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  colonies  are  audited  by  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose ;  the  Office  of  Registrar-General  of 
Birllts,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  (in  the  old  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts) ;  the  Inland  Revenue  Office, 
where  public  taxes,  stamps,  legacy  and  excise  duties  are 
received  from  the  several  district  collectors;  and  the  officea 
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connected  with  Doctors'  Commons.  The  Inland  Revenue  is 
managed  by  Commissioners,  tlie  chairman  having  a  salary  of 
2500Z.  a-year,  the  highest  received  by  any  public  officer  in 
Somerset  House.  In  rooms  two  stoi-ies  below  the  level  of 
the  quadriiuglo,  the  mechanical  operatiou.s  are  conducted. 
Legal  and  commercial  stamps  are  impressed  by  hand-presses. 
In  the  biisement  story,  are  presses  moved  by  steam,  by 
•which  all  descriptions  of  embossed  stamps,  agi-eement  stiimps, 
deed  stamps,  post  cards,  newspaper  wrappers,  stamped  en- 
velopes, and  patent  medicine  labels  are  produced.  Adhesive 
postage  stamps  are  printed  and  gummed  by  two  private  firms, 
but  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue.  Down  to  1856-71,  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Strand 
front  was  occupied  by  the  Koyal  and  other  Learned  Societies. 
Here,  also,  from  17S0  to  1830,  were  the  apartments  of  the 
Jioyal  Academy  of  Arts.  The  last  and  best  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  Discourses  was  delivered  by  him  in  the  great 
room  of  the  Academy,  at  the  top  of  the  building.  The  east 
wing  of  the  building,  erected  1829,  is  occupied  by  Kivy's 
College.      (See  Index.) 

The  Inland  Revenue  Office  or  the  Excise,  Stamp,  Legacy 
Duty,  and  Property-tax  Office,  occupies  nearly  one-half 
of  the  building.  Mult  and  spirits  are  the  articles  produc- 
ing the  most  Excise-money  to  the  Exchequer.  The  duty 
of  excise  was  first  introduced  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  July 
22nd,  1643,  when  an  impost  was  laid  upon  beer,  ale,  wine, 
and  other  provisions.  The  duties  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office  have  been  consolidated  since  1848,  when  the  business 
of  the  Excise  office  in  Old  Broad-street  was  transferred  hither. 
The  west  wing,  fronting  AVellington-street,  erected  1854-6,  by 
Pennethorne,  at  a  cost  of  81,123L,  belongs  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office.  The  bronze  statue  of  George  III.,  and  figure 
of  Father  Thames,  in  the  quadrangle,  are  by  John  Bacon, 
R.A.,  and  cost  2000/. 

The  Will  Office  occupies  the  centre  and  great  part  of  the 
S.  side  of  the  quadrangle.  It  was  reiiioved  hither  1874,  honx 
Doctors'  Commons  near  St.  Paul's.  The  earliest  copy  of  a 
will  in  the  Probate  Registry  strong  room  bears  date  of  1383, 
and  the  earliest  original,  1484. 

At  this  office  all  wills  are  proved  and  administration 
granted.  The  office  abounds  in  matter  of  great  biographical 
importance — illustrative  of  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  of  the 
descent  of  propei'ty,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
bygone  times. 

The  Department  for  Literary  Inquiry  m  the  Central  Hall 
is  open  (since  1£C2)  Ironi  10  A.4M.  to  3.30  r.M.,  except  from 
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August  10th  to  October  lOtli,  when  it  is  open  from  11  to  2.S0. 
]t  is  closed  on  holidays.  Visitoi"s  are  allowed,  for  a  fee  of 
Is.,  to  search  the  calendars,  read  registered  copies  of  wills 
before  1700,  and  to  make  extracts  in  pencil  only.  The  wills 
of  living  testators  may  be  deposited  in  the  custody  of  the 
Registrar  for  fees  amounting  in  all  to  about  15^. 

Here  rnay  be  seen  the  ori;.final  will  of  Shakspeare.  on  three  foMo 
f=  beets  of  paper,  ^ritb  bis  signature  to  each  sheet;  the  wills  of  llol- 
bein,  lo43,  Van  Dyck.  paintera.  and  of  Inigo  .Jones,  .Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
l)r.  Johnson,  Izaak  Wilton;  in  short,  of  all  the  great  men  of  this 
country  who  died  possessed  of  property  in  the  south  of  England. 
Ihe  will  of  Napoler-ii,  made  at  St.  Helena,  by  which  he  bequeathed 
10,000  francs  to  Cantillon,  a  French  soldier,  for  tryin^f  to  shoot  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  Paris,  was  surrendered  to  the  French,  ISoo. 

The  ojnce hours  at  the  Will  Office  are  9  to  din  winter',  and  9  to 
4  in  summer.  The  char>/e  for searchi nf/  the  calendars  of  names 
is  la.  for  every  name.  The  charge  for  seeing  the  original  trill 
is  Is.  extra.  Persons  are  not  allov:eel  to  maJce  even  a  peticH 
mcniorandum,  hut  ojncial  copies  of  Wills  may  be  heal  at  eiyhl- 
2)ence  per  folio. 

At  the  department  for  Personal  application,  persons  may 
prove  a  icill  and  tal-e  out  probate  withotit  eissistance  of  Prfjctor 
or  Solicitor  since  1861. 

The  iron  fastenings  on  the  foot-gates  leading  to  Somerset 
House  from  the  Strand  were  made  to  support  a  formidable 
chevaux  de  frise,  and  are  among  the  few  existing  memorials 
of  the  memorable  10th  of  April,  1848.  The  number  of 
windows  in  Somerset  House  is  3G00. 

THE  ROYAL  MINT,  Tower  Hill.    The  elevation  of  the 

building  was  by  a  Mr.  Johnson  (1811  i;  the  entrances,  &c.,  by 
Sir  Robert  Smirke.  The  coinage  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
of  some  of  our  colonies,  is  here  executed.  The  various  pro- 
cesses connected  with  coining,  consisting  of  melting,  rolling, 
cutting,  annealing,  blanching,  and  stamping,  are  carried  on 
by  a  series  of  ingenious  machines.  The  gold  is  brought  to 
the  Mint  in  ingots  fit  for  coinage,  it  is  then  melted,  tlie  re- 
quired alloy  is  added,  and  the  bars  of  metal  thus  formed  are 
rolled  by  means  of  a  "drawing  bench  "'  into  bands  or  filiets 
of  the  exact  thickness  of  the  coin  to  be  stamped.  In  the  case 
of  gold,  the  difference  of  a  hair's  breadth  in  any  part  of 
the  plate  or  fillet  would  alter  the  value  of  a  sovereign.  By 
another  machine  circular  disks  of  the  size  required  are 
punched  out  of  the  fillets  of  mettJ,  and,  having  been 
"marked"  (i.e.  thickened  at  the  edges)  and  annealed,  they 
are  ready  to  be  stamped  ;  this  process  used  to  be  performed 
by  screw  presses,  which  has  now  given  place  to  bydianlic 
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pressure.  Every  process  has  au  interest  of  its  own  ;  but 
none  are  more  suggestive,  and  more  worth  seeing,  than  the 
rapidity  with  which  sixty  or  seventy  sixpences  may  be  struck 
in  a  minute,  and  half-crowns  or  sovereigns  in  minor  pro- 
portions. The  coins  are,  of  course,  struck  from  dies.  A 
matrix  in  reUef  is  first  cut  in  soft  steel  by  the  engraver. 
When  this  is  hardened,  mo.ny  dies  may  be  obtained  from  it, 
provided  the  metal  resists  the  great  force  required  to  obtain 
the  impression.  Many  matrices  and  dies  split  in  the  act  of 
stamping.  The  mode  of  hardening  the  dies,  by  a  chemical 
process,  is  kept  secret.  The  office  of  Master  of  the  Mint, 
held  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Sir  John  Herschel,  was  abo- 
lished 1870,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Lowe,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Thomas  Simon  was  graver  to  the 
Mint  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  the  early 
l^art  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  Mint  receives  gold 
bullion  for  coinage,  without  charge,  but  the  piivilege  is 
seldom  resorted  to  by  private  persons,  and  all  the  gold  to 
be  coined  now  comes  through  the  Bank.  The  average 
amount  of  gold  coined  per  annum  is  5,000,000A  In  187-3, 
40,213,405  coins  v/ere  struck;  the  value  of  gold  (the  staplo 
of  our  coinage),  coined  in  1872  was  15,000,000Z.  The  act  of 
Victoria,  1870,  does  not  compel  the  State  to  coin  silver  for 
the  public. 

"  The  Trial  of  the  Pyx  "  consists  in  selecting  a  sovereign 
just  producerl,  weighing,  and  testing  it  singly.  This  is  done 
thrice  a  week.  The  present  standard  of  fineness  for  "  ci'own 
gold  "  dates  from  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 

Mode  of  Admission.  —  Order  from  tJte  DepiUy-Mastcr,  not 
transferable,  available  only  for  the  day  specified.  In  all 
ajtpli  cat  ions  for  admission,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
persons  wishvuj  to  be  admitted,  or  of  some  one  of  them,  %eith  the 
numbei'  of  the  party,  are  to  be  stated. 

BURLIXGT0:N'  house,  Piccadilly,  stands  between 
Bond-street  and  Sackville-street,  and  was  built  by  Richard 
Boyle,  Lord  Burlington,  aided  by  Colin  Campbell,  the  archi- 
tect, 1695-1743.  It  was  purchased  for  the  nation,  1854,  from 
the  Cavendishes,  for  140,000^.,  including  the  Gardens,  upon 
which  three  new  edifices  have  been  erected,  effacing  all  tlie 
artistic  features  of  the  old  house.  (1)  Nearest  to  Piccadilly, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  famous  gateway  and  curved  colonnade, 
pulled  down,  18C8,  pronounced  by  Sir  Wm.  Chambers  "one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  in  Europe,"  while  to 
Horace  AValpole  it  seemed  "antique  and  imposing,  and  like 
one  of  those  fairy  edifices  raised  by  genii,"  rises  New  Bur- 
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lington  Home  (Banks  auci  BaiTy,  architects,  1872),  coutaiuiug 
rooms  for  tlie  meetings  and  management  of  Learned  Societies 
— the  Royal,  Geological,  and  Chemical  E.  of  the  entrance. 
The  Antiquarian,  Astronomical,  and  Linnean  on  the  W.  of  it. 

Old  Burlington  House  itself  was,  in  1S63,  handed  over 
to  the  Royal  Acaderivij  (see  Index).  Passing  through  the 
entrance  hall  we  reach  (2)  the  Academy  Exhibition  liooms, 
built  1868-69  from  designs  of  Sydney  Smirke  (described 
further  on).  Immediately  in  the  rear  of  them,  fronting 
towards  Burlington  Gaivlens,  is  (3)  the  London  University, 
containing  offices  and  apartments  where  examinations  are 
held  twice  a  yeai",  and  a  hall  for  meetings  of  the  Council 
and  for  the  conferring  of  degrees.     (See  Index.) 

A  print  by  Hogarth,  called  "  The  Man  of  Taste,  contain- 
ing a  view  of  Burlington  Gate,"  1731,  represents  Kent  on 
the  summit  in  his  threefold  capacity  of  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect,  flourishing  his  palette  and  pencils  over  the 
heads  of  his  astonished  supporters,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael.  On  a  scaffold,  a  little  lower  do^^m,  Pope  stands, 
whitewashing  the  front,  and  while  he  makes  the  pilasters 
of  the  gateway  clean,  his  wet  binish  bespattei'S  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  who  is  passing  by ;  Lord  Burlington  serves  the 
poet  in  the  capacity  of  a  labourer.  Kent  was  patronised  by 
Lord  Buiiington.    Handel  lived  for  three  years  in  this  house 

"  — Burlington's  fair  palace  still  remains, 
Beauty  within — without,  proportion  reigns  ; 
Beneath  his  eye  declining  art  revives, 
Tlie  wall  M-ith  animated  pictures  lives. 
There  Handel  strikes  the  strings,  the  melting  strain 
Transports  the  soul,  and  thrills  through  every  vein ; 
There  oft  I  enter — but  with  cleaner  shoes. 
For  Burlington's  beloved  by  every  Muse." — Gay,  Trivia. 

TheDuke  of  Portland,  when  Minister  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  III., 
resided  in  Burlington  House. 

THE  RECORD  OFFICE.— A  Public  Record  Office  was 
built  1S56  on  the  Rolls  estate  between  Chancery  Lane  and 
Fetter  Lane.  It  is  a  huge,  ugly,  fire-proof  block  of  buildings, 
which  cost  88,4 90Z.  designed  by  Peuuetborne,  to  include  the 
public  records  formerly  kept  in  the  Tower,  the  Chapter- 
house, "Westminster,  Rolls'  Chapel,  and  St.  James's  Park. 
"Within,  it  consists  of  tier  upon  tier  of  narrow  passages 
paved  with  brick,  into  which  open,  right  and  left,  the  iron 
doors  of  iron  grated  closets,  shelved  with  slate. 

The  State  Papers  include  those  relating  to  the  Exchequer, 
Crown  expenses,  "Wardrobe,  Household,  Mint, Blood-money, 
Secret  Service,  War  Office,  Admiralty,  and  the  old  Court  of 
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Star  Cliamber.  They  are  the  most  aucient,  uuinternipted, 
aud  complete  series  of  archives  in  the  world. 

Here  are  preserved  Domaday  Booh  or  the  Survey  of 
Englaud  made  by  "William  the  Conqueror,  two  volumes  on 
vellum  of  unequal  size,  the  earliest  survey  of  the  kind  made 
in  Europe,  and  in  a  very  perfect  condition;  deed  of  resig- 
nation of  the  Scottish  Crown  to  Edward  II. ;  the  Charter 
granted  by  Alfonso  of  Castile  to  Edward  I.,  on  his  marriage 
with  Eleanor  of  Castile,  with  a  solid  seal  of  gold  attached; 
a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  with  the  gold  seal  attached  in  high  relief,  aud  under- 
cut, supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The 
sevei-al  instruments  of  the  suirender  to  Hemy  VIII.  of  the 
whole  of  the  monasteries  in  England  and  Wales. 

Access  to  the  papers  in  the  Record  and  State  Paper  Office 
can  be  obtained  by  any  respectable  person,  on  siguiug  the 
name  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  he  maj'  make  wliat 
copies  he  pleases.  Unrestricted  access  to  State  papers  since 
the  llevolution  is  granted  only  by  a  written  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  A  convenient 
lleadiug-room  has  been  built.     Hours  10 — 4,  Sat.  10 — 2. 

SCOTLAND  YARD,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  Charing  x  , 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  *"  a 
curious  medley  of  stables,  outhouses,  temporary  offices,  sheds, 
and  private  houses,  each  more  inconvenient  than  the  other, 
and  all  connected  together  hy  a  labyrinthine  web  of  passages 
as  tortuous  and  intricate  as  the  secret  and  burrowing  nature 
(if  its  occupants  can  suggest. '  One  corner  of  these  premises 
is  occupied  by  the  Black  Museum,  an  extraordinary  and 
heterogeneous  collection  of  stolen  goods  of  all  conceivable 
kinds,  and  of  instruments  employed  in  the  perpetration  of 
various  crimes,  robberies,  and  ofi'ences  throughout  the  district. 
All  inqiiiries  respect  in  f/  fvo'perty  lost,  stolen,  or  left  in  ccths 
must  he  maele  eit  Scotland  Yard.  Some  veiy  curious  instances 
of  articles  thus  recovered  are  recorded.  The  police  report 
ot  1H76 — 77,  states  that  during  the  previous  year  lo,6SU 
articles  left  in  cabs  had  been  immediately  deposited  by  the 
drivers  at  Scotland  Yard,  including  a  bag  of  jewellery  valued 
at  £1000,  and  a  parcel  containing  £1000  in  I'ank  of  England 
notes. 
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VIII.-COMMERCIAL   BUILDINGS   AND    DOCKS. 

BAXK  OF  EXGLAXD,  Threadxeedle-stkeet,  City 
(West  End  Branch  in  Burlington  Gardens). — '-'Tlie  principal 
Bank  of  Deposit  and  Circulation  ;  not  in  this  countiy  only, 
but  in  Europe," — was  founded  in  1694,  and  grew  out  of  a 
loan  of  1,200,000^.  for  the  public  service.  Its  principal 
projector  was  William  Paterson,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  en- 
couraged by  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Earl  of  Halifax.  By  the  laws  and  regulations 
which  he  left,  no  Scotchman  was  eligible  to  fill  the  post  of  a 
Director.     This  interdict  is  now  removed. 

The  business  of  the  Bank  wa.s  carried  on  in  Grocers'  Hall, 
in  the  Poultry,  from  1694  to  1734,  when  it  was  removed  to 
an  establishment  of  its  own.  East  and  west  wings  were 
added  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  between  1706  and  1786.  Sir 
John  Soane  subsequently  receiving  the  appointment  of 
architect  to  tlie  Bank,  part  of  t-he  old  building  was  either 
altered  or  taken  down,  and  the  Ba,iik,  much  as  we  now  see 
it,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  three  acres,  was  completed 
by  him.  It  is  bounded  X.  by  Lothbur}-,  S.  by  Thread- 
needle-street,  W.  by  Princes-street,  and  E.  by  Bartholomew- 
liine.  For  security's  soke,  it  is  without  external  windows, 
being  lighted  from  skylights  or  inner  courts.  It  has  the 
merit  of  being  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  and  bvisiness 
of  the  Bank.  The  corner  towards  Lothbury  is  copied  from 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  at  Tivoli.  The  arch  leading  into 
the  Bullion-yard  is  copied  from  that  of  Constantiue,  aud 
llomau  Baths  are  imitated  in  one  of  the  Stock  offices.  "Tbc 
most  pleasing  part  of  the  whole  is  the  Lothbury  Court." — ./. 
Fcrrjasson.  The  stone  copings,  or  breast-work,  behind  the 
balustrade  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  were  added  by  C.  li. 
Cockerell,  It.  A.,  as  a  defence  after  the  Chartist  meeting  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1848.  The  ai'ea  in  the  centre,  planted  witli 
shrubs,  and  ornamented  with  a  fountain,  was  the  chiurchyai-d 
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of  St.  Christoplier-lc-Stocks.  The  management  of  tlie 
Bank  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  24  Direc- 
tors, S  of  whom  go  out  cveiy  year.  The  qualification  for  Go- 
vernor is4000Z.  Stock,  Deputy-Governor  3000^.,  and  Director 
2000Z.  The  Court-room  in  which  the  Directors  meet  every 
Thursday,  at  11  A,  is  called  the  Bank  Parlour.  The  jn-ofits  accrue 
from  interest  on  Exchequer-bills,  discounts,  interest  on  capital 
lent  to  Government,  an  allowance  for  managing  the  Public 
Debt,  and  other  sources.  The  dividend  received  by  the  proprie- 
tors is  7  per  cent.  In  the  lobby  of  the  Parlour  is  a  portrait 
of  Abraliam  Newland,  who  rose  from  a  baker's  counter  to  be 
chief  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  died  enormously 
I'ich.  Madox,  who  wrote  the  Histoiy  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
the  first  chief  cashier.  The  persons  employed  were  at  first 
only  54 ;  they  are  now  900.  The  salaries,  rising  from  50Z. 
to  1200Z.  a  J  ear,  amount  to  210,000^.  a  year.  There  is  a 
valuable  library,  for  the  use  of  the  clerks. 

The  Bullion  Office  is  at  the  side  of  Bartholomew-lane,  in  the 
basement  story,  and  formed  part  of  the  original  structure.  It 
consists  of  a  public  chamber  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
a  vault  for  public  deposits,  and  a  vault  for  the  private  stock. 
Ko  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the  bullion  vaults  except  in 
company  of  a  Director.  The  amount  of  bullion  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bank  of  England  constitutes,  along  with 
their  securities,  the  assets  which  they  place  against  their 
liabilities,  on  account  of  circulation  and  deposits ;  and  the 
difierence  (about  three  millions)  between  the  several 
amounts  is  called  the  *'  Rest,"  or  guarantee  fund,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  contingency-  of  possible  losses.  The  Bank 
Revenue  ought  to  bear  the  proportion  of  ^  to  its  liabilities. 
Gold  is  almost  exclusively  obtained  by  the  Bank  in  the  "  bar  " 
form ;  although  no  form  of  the  deposit  would  be  refused.  A 
bar  of  gold  is  a  small  brick,  weighing  1 6  lb.,  and  worth  about 
800/.  The  B.  of  E.  is  compelled,  under  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844,  to  pay  for  bullion  at  the  rate  of  3/.  17s.  9(Z.  per  oz. 

In  the  process  of  weighing,  a  number  of  admirably-con- 
structed balances  are  brought  into  operation.  A  large  balance, 
invented  by  Mr.  Bate,  weighs  -silver  in  bars,  from  50  lb. 
to  80  lb.  troy; — a  balance,  invented  in  1820  by  Sir  John 
Barton,  of  the  Mint,  weighs  gold  coin  in  quantities  varying 
from  a  few  ounces  to  18  lb.  troy,  and  gold  in  bars  of 
any  weight  up  to  15  lb.  These  instruments  arc  very  per- 
fect in  their  action,  admit  of  easy  regulation,  and  are  of 
durable  construction.  The  balance  viade  by  Mr.  Cotton,  is 
furnished  witfi  glass  weights,  and  weighs  at  the  rate  of  33 
sovereigns  a  minute.     The  machine  appears  to  be  a  squai'e 
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Drass  box,  in  the  inside  of  wLicli,  secure  from  cun*cnts  of 
ttir,  is  the  machiueiy.  This  -wonderful  and  ingenious  mechan- 
ism is  so  contrived,  that,  on  receiving  the  sovereigns,  it 
discriminates  so  as  to  throw  those  of  full  weight  into 
one  box,  and  to  reject  those  of  light  weight  into  another. 
There  are  10  of  these  machines  in  operation,  and  they 
weigh  between  60,000  and  70,000  pieces  daily.  Do  not 
omit  to  see  the  wonderful  machineiy,  invented  by  John 
Oldham  (d.  1840),  by  which  bank-notes  are  printed  and  num- 
bered with  unerring  precision,  in  progi-ession  from  1  to 
100,000 ;  the  whole  accompanied  by  such  a  system  of  regis- 
tration and  checks  as  to  record  eveiything  that  every  part 
-of  the  machine  is  doing  at  any  moment,  and  render  fraud 
impossible.  The  value  of  Bank-notes  in  circulation  is  up- 
wards of  2T,000,000Z.,  and  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
dividends  in  one  year  is  about  234,000.  The  Stock  or  An- 
nuities upon  which  tlie  Public  Dividends  are  payable  amount 
to  about  774,000,000?.,  and  the  yearly  dividends  payable 
thereupon  to  about  25,000,OOOZ.  The  issue  of  paper  on  secu- 
rities is  not  permitted  to  exceed  14,000,000/.  The  bullion 
in  the  vaults,  in  1877,  reached  the  value  of  23,000,000/- 
All  the  circulated  Bank  notes  are  cancelled  when  paid  in, 
and  a  lady  visitor  is  sometimes  pennitted  to  hold  in  her 
hands  a  million  of  money.  The  mode  of  admission  to  view 
the  interior-  of  the  Banlc,  Bullion  Onice,  <tc.,  is  hy  special 
order  from  the  Governor,  or  De-puty-Gocernoi\  For  a  list  of 
Banh  Directors  for  the  current  year,  see  any  almanac  or 
X'ochet-hoolc.  Stranr/ers  may  walJc  through  the  public  rooms, 
Ball,  Rotunda,  d-c,  any  day  except  holidays,  from  9  to  3. 
Dividends  on  Consols  (including  reduced  and  new  3  per  cent. 
Stock)  are  paid  quarterly,  since  1870,  and  to  written  order, 
instead  of  by  personal  application  only. 

Transfer  days. — Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  11  till 
2.30  ;  for  buying  and  selling,  10  till  1 ;  for  accepting  and  payment  of 
dividend,  9  till  3.  Books  closed  at  1  on  Saturdays.  Private  transfers 
made  at  other  times  during  Imsiness  hours  on  payment  of  fee  of  2$.  6ti 

THE  EOYAL  EXCHAXGE— a  quadrangular  edifice,  with 
a  portico  on  the  \\'.  side  facing  down  Cheapside;  and  the 
third  building  of  the  kind  on  the  same  site,  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  merchants  and  brokers — was  built  from  the 
designs  of  "William  Tite,  and  opened  by  Queen  Victoria, 
Oct.  28th,  1844.  The  Kculi>ture  in  the  pediment  v.as  by 
W.  Westmacott,  R.A.  (the  younger).  The  Exchange  con- 
sists of  an  open  court  or  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade,  with  a  mai-ble  statue  of  her  Majesty,  by  Lough, 
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aud  statue,s  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir  Hugh  Myddcltoii, 
aud  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Messrs.  Joseph,  Carew,  and  Wat- 
son. It  is  said  to  have  cost  180,000?.;  but  is  now  much 
disfigured  externally  by  shops,  in  opposition  to  the  firmly 
expressed  wishes  of  its  architect.  The  hour  of  'Change, 
tlie  busy  period,  is  from  3i  to  44  pm.  The  two  great  days 
on  'Change  are  Tuesday  and  Friday.  The  Rothschilds 
occupy  a  pillar  on  the  S.  side. 

In  the-  E.  part,  up-stairs,  are  Lloyd's  Subscription  Rooms 
(orlffinally  Lloyd's  Coffee  House),  the  centre  and  focus  of  all 
intelligence,  maritime,  commercial  and  political,  and  where 
the  business  of  Marine  Insurance  is  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  underwriters.  There  is  no  one  engaged  in  any  ex- 
tensive shipping  business  in  London  who  is  not  either  a 
member  or  subscriber  to  Lloyd's  ;  and  thus  the  collective 
body  represents  the  greater  part  of  the  mercantile  wealth  of 
the  country.  The  entrance  to  Lloyd's  is  in  the  area,  near  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  Royal  ICxchange.  A  wide  fiight  of  steps 
leads  to  a  handsome  vestibule,  ornamented  by  marble  statvxes 
of  Prince  Albert,  by  Lough;  the  late  William  Huskisson,  by 
Gibson,  R.A.,  presented  by  his  widow.  On  the  walls  is  the 
tablet,  erected  as  a  testimonial  to  the  "Times"  newspaper,  for 
the  public  spii'it  displayed  by  its  proprietor  in  the  ex- 
posure of  a  fraudulent  conspiracy.  In  this  vestibule  are 
the  entrances  to  the  three  principal  subscription-rooms — 
the  Underwriters',  the  Merchants',  and  the  Captains'  Room. 

About  1S70  the  Society  of  Lloyd's  was  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  members  con-ist  of  (a)  about  450 
underwriter.-^,  who  pay  a  fee  of  100^.  on  election  aud  12/. 
yearly;  and  {b)  IGO  i^hipowners,  shippers,  ship  aud  insurance 
brokers,  who  pay  '251-  admission  fee  and  5/.  a  year,  besides 
330  substitutes,  empowered  to  act  for  members,  all  paying  id. 
a  year.  In  addit  on,  there  are  670  annual  subsci'ibers,  and 
the  total  subscriptions  and  fees  amount  to  50,000/.  yearly. 

The  aSairs  of  Lloyd's  are  managed  by  a  committee  of  1 2 
to  20  members,  3  of  whom  retire  every  year,  but  may  be 
re  elected  after  the  lapse  of  a  year.  The  chairman  is  elected 
annually :  he  is  generally  a  merchant  of  eminence  and  a 
member  of  Parliament.  There  is  a  secretary  and  8  clerks, 
8  waiters,  and  5  messengers.  The  expenses  amount  to  up- 
wards of  10,000/.  per  annum. 

What  is  called  Lloyd's  Reyister  of  British  and  Foreifjn 
Shipping,  No.  2,  White-Lion-court,  Cornhiil,  established  in 
1834,  is  a  wonderful  list  of  the  mercantile  shipping  of  the  whole 
world,  classified,  after  careful  surveys,  according  to  age,  build, 
and  seaworthines-.     By  means  of  informatiou  furnished  by 
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trusted  agents  at  1200  seaports  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  accu- 
rate information  is  obt-ained  of  the  arrivals,  departiire-s,  jiosi- 
tiou,  wrecks,  and  casualties  of  all  the^e  vessels.  Thus  intelli- 
gence from  all  quartei-s  is  con-stantly  pouring  in,  day  and 
night,  and  is  as  soon  as  poasible  disseminated  in  print  through 
Lloyd's  List. 

There  is  an  Enquiry  Room  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  where 
any  person  applying  may  learn  any  xarticulars  about  any 
ship  that  sails  or  steams ;  also  may  consult  Lloyd's  huUx,  a 
register  extending  to  many  folios,  containing,  as  it  were,  a 
biography  of  every  ship,  all  vessels  having  numbers  attached 
to  them  by  which  they  are  identified  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

On  the  architrave  of  the  X.  facade  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
are  inscriptions  in  relief.  "The  Earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fulness  thereof,"  was  suggested  by  the  Prince  Consort. 
The  one  on  the  left  of  the  spectator  is  the  common  City 
motto,  "domine  dipjge  nos,"  and  that  on  the  right  "  honor 
DEO."  The  motto  in  the  central  compartment,  '•'fortvn. 
A.  MT,"  was  the  motto  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  founder  of 
the  first  Royal  Exchange,  15G6,  which  was  opened  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Jan.  23rd,  1570-1. 

Behind  the  Royal  Exchange  is  a  sitting  gfalue,  in  bronze, 
by  Stoiy,  an  American  sculptor,  of  the  benevolent  Geo. 
Peabody,  raised  by  subscni»tion  1869. 

TRIXITY  HOUSE,  on  the  K  side  of  Tower  Hill,  built 
by  Samuel  "Wyatt,  belongs  to  a  company  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Spert,  Comptroller  of  the  2s'avy  to  Henry  YIIL, 
and  commander  of  the  Hairy  Grace  de  Dieu,  and  was  incor- 
porated Olarch  20th,  1529i  by  the  name  of  "The  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Guild,  Fraternity,  or  Brother- 
hood, of  the  most  glorious  and  Undividable  Trinity,  and  of 
St  Clement,  in  the  parish  of  Deptford  Strond,  in  the  eotmty 
of  Kent."  The  coi-poration  consists  of  a  Master,  Deputy 
Master,  31  Elder  Brethren,  and  an  vmlimited  number  of 
"  younger  brethren,"  and  has  for  its  object  the  increase  and 
encouragement  of  navigation,  &c.,  the  regvdation  of  light- 
houses, and  sea-marks,  the  sectiring  of  a  body  of  skilled  and 
efficient  pilots  for  the  navy  and  mercantile  service,  and  the 
general  management  of  nautical  matters  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  Admiralty.  The  revenue  of  the  corpora- 
tion, arising  from  tonnage,  ballastage,  beaconage,  &c.,  is 
apphed  (after  defraying  the  expenses  of  light-houses,  buoys, 
&c.)  to  the  relief  of  decayed  seamen,  their  widows  and 
children.  In  the  house  are  busts  of  Xelson,  St.  Vincent,  Howe, 
and  Duncan;  portraits  of  James  I.  and  his  Queen,  of  James  II. 
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and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  Duke  of* Wellington,  Lord  Pal- 
merstou,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  illustrious  persons,  have 
been  Fdder  Brethren.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  the  pre- 
sent Master. 

STOCK  EXCHAXGE,  Capel  Court.  Rc-built  1853 
(Thomas  Alhxson,  architect).  This,  the  ready-money  market 
of  the  world,  -was  removed  hither  in  1802  from  Change- 
alley.  It  stands  immediately  in  front  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Capel-court  was  so  called  from  the  Loudon  residence  and 
place  of  business  of  Sir  William  Capel,  ancestor  of  the  Capels, 
Earls  of  Essex,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1504.  The  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  about  850  in  number,  consist  of 
dealers  (called  jo66e?*s),  brokers  in  British  and  foreign  funds, 
railway  and  other  shares  exclusively;  each  member  paying  10^. 
yearly.  A  notice  is  posted  at  eveiy  entrance  that  none  but 
members  are  admitted.  A  stranger  is  soon  detected,  and  by 
the  custom  of  the  place  is  made  to  understand  that  he  is  an 
intruder,  and  turned  out.  The  admission  of  a  member  takes 
place  in  committee,  and  by  ballot.  The  election  is  only  for 
one  year,  so  that  each  member  has  to  be  re-elected  every  Lady- 
day.  The  committee,  consisting  of  thirty,  are  elected  by 
the  members  at  the  same  time.  Every  new  member  of  the 
"  house,"  as  it  is  called,  must  be  introduced  by  thi-ee  members, 
each  of  whom  enters  into  secimty  in  300/.  for  two  years. 
An  applicant  for  admission  who  has  been  a  clerk  to  a 
member  for  the  space  of  foiu'  years  has  to  provide  only  two 
securities  for  250Z.  for  two  years.  Foreigners  must  have  resided 
five  years  before  becomiug  eligible  for  election.  A  bankrupt 
member  immediately  ceases  to  be  a  member,  and  cannot  be 
re-elected  \inless  he  pays  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound  from  resources 
of  his  own.  The  usual  commission  charged  by  a  broker  is 
one-eighth  per  cent,  upon  the  stock  sold  or  purchased  ;  but  on 
foreign  stocks,  railway  bonds  and  shares,  it  varies  according 
to  the  value  of  the  secm-ities.  The  broker  generally  deals 
with  the  "jobbei'S,"  as  they  are  called,  a  class  of  members 
who  ai'e  dealers  or  middle  men,  who  remain  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  readiness  to  act  upon  the  appeai-ance  of  the 
brokere,  but  the  market  is  entirely  open  to  all  the  members. 
The  fluctuations  of  price  are  produced  by  sales  and  pur- 
chases, by  continental  news,  domestic  politics  and  finance  ; 
and  sometimes  by  a  fraud  or  trick  like  that  ascribed  to 
Lord  Cochrane  and  others,  in  1814,  when  the  members 
were  victimised  to  a  lar^e  amount. 

THE  DOCKS  OF  LONDON  (of  which  six  lie  on  the  north 
and  two  on  the  soudi  bank  of  the  river,  and  occupy  an  area 
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of  900  acres),  viz.,  St.  Katheriue's  Docks,  nearest  to  Loudon, 
London  Docks,  West  India  Docks,  East  India  Docks,  Victoria 
Docks,  Alillwall,  Surrey,  and  Commercial  Docks,  have  all 
been  formed  since  ISOO,  previous  to  -n-hicli  time  ships  in 
the  Port  of  Loudon  Lad  to  discharge  their  cargoes  into  lighters. 
All  these  Docks  have  been  constnicted  by  joint-stock  com- 
panies, and  though  not  vmprofitable  to  then-  promoters,  have 
redounded  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  Port  of  London 
than  to  that  of  then-  projectoi-s.  Tlic  basins  and  ihipping  arc 
opcii  to  the  public  :  for  iier mission  to  see  the  vaults  and  wave- 
houses  apply  at  the  omce-s  of  the  several  companies. 

"West  I>'DIA  Docks  (William  Jessop,  engineer),  Ofice  :  Dock 
IIov.se,  6  Billiter  Street,  E.  C,  cover  295  acres,  and  lie  between 
Limehouse  and  Blackwall,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames. 
The  fii-st  stone  Avas  laid  by  William  Pitt,  July  12th,  ISOO,  and 
the  docks  opened  for  business,  IS 02.  The  northern,  or  Im- 
port Dock,  is  170  yards  long  by  106  wide,  and  Avill  hold  204 
vessels  of  300  tons  each;  and  the  southern,  or  Export  Dock, 
is  170  yards  long  by  135  yards  wide,  and  will  hold  195  ves- 
sels. South  of  the  Export  Dock  is  a  canal  neai-ly  f  of  a 
mile  long,  cutting  off  the  great  bend  of  the  river,  connect- 
ing Limehouse  Reach  with  Blackwall  Reach,  and  formuigthe 
northern  boimdary  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  The  two  docks,  with 
their  warehouses,  are  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  five  feet  in 
thickness,  and  have  held  at  one  time  14S,563  ca.?ks  of  sugai", 
70,875  barrels  and  433.G4:8^bags  of  coffee,  35,15S  pipes  of  rum 
and  Madeira,  14,021  logs  of  mahogany,  and  21,350  tons  of 
logwood.  Though  they  retain  then"  old  name,  they  belong 
to  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  and  are  used 
by  every  kind  of  shipping.  The  original  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany was  500,000?.,  afterwards  raised  to  1,200,000/.  In  1860, 
1200  vessels  of  498,366  tons  discharged  ia  these  united  docks. 
Capital  of  the  East  and  West  India  Companies,  2  millions. 
The  best  icay  of  rcacMnrj  the  Docks  is  by  the  Blackwall  Rail- 
way;  by  omnibus  from  the  Bank  ;  or  by  Steamer  to  Limehouse 
Pier. 

East  I>'dia  Docks,  Blackwall,  a  little  lower  down  the 
river  than  the  West  India  Docks,  and  considerably  smaller, 
Ofjice:  Lock  House.  6  Billiter  Street,  E.C.,  were  originally 
erected  for  the  East  India  Company,  but  since  the  openincr  of 
the  trade  to  India,  the  property  of  the  East  and  West  India 
Companies.  The  fii-st  stone  was  laid  Mai-ch  4th,  1805,  and 
the  docks  opened  for  business  Aug.  4th,  1S06.  The  number 
of  directors  is  13,  who  must  each  hold  20  shares  in  the  stock 
of  the  Companv,  and  4  of  them  must  be  directoi-s  of  the  East 
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India  Company.  This  forms  tlic  onlj"  connexion  -wliicli  the 
East  India  Company  has  with  the  Docks.  The  possession  of 
five  shares  gives  a  light  of  voting.  The  Import  Dock  has  an 
area  of  19  acres,  the  Expoi"t  Dock  of  10  acres,  and  the  Basin 
of  3,  making  a  total  surface  of  32  acres.  The  gates  are  closed 
at  3  in  the  winter  months,  and  at  4  in  the  summer  months. 
The  mode  of  admission  for  visitors  is  much  stricter  than  at 
any  of  the  other  Docks.  'The  Doclcs  may  be  reached  hij  Hail- 
loay  from  Fenchurch  Street  Station;  by  Tramway  from.  Aid- 
gate;  or  hy  Steamer. 

The  delicate  small  fish  called  White  Baitis  (ia.\\g\it  in  the  Thames 
off  Blackwall. 

St.  Katherine's  Docks,  near  the  Tower,  Office,  109  Leadc7i- 
hall  Street,  B.C.  First  stone  laid  May  3rd,  1827,  and  the 
Docks  publicly  opened,  Oct.  2.5th,  1828  ;  1250  houses,  (nearly 
a  whole  parish,  in  fact,)  including  the  old  Hospital  of  St. 
Katherine,  were  pvu*chased  and  pulled  down,  and  11,300  in- 
habitants removed,  in  clearing  the  ground  for  this  magnifi- 
cent iindertakine:,  of  which  Mr.  Telford  was  the  engineer, 
P.  Hardwick  the  architect,  and  Sir  John  Hall,  the  late  secre- 
tary, the  active  promoter.  The  total  cost  was  1,700,000/.  The 
area  of  the  Docks  is  about  24  acres,  of  which  11^  are  water. 
The  lock  is  sunk  so  deep  that  ships  of  700  tons  burden  may 
enter  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  The  warehouses,  vaults, 
sheds,  and  covered  ways  will  contain  110,000  tons  of  goods. 
The  earth  excavated  at  St.  Katherine' s,  including  the  contents 
of  the  churchj'ard,  when  the  Docks  were  formed  Avas  carried 
by  water  to  Millbank,  and  employed  to  fill  up  the  cuts  or 
reservoii's  of  the  Chelsea  Watenvorks  Company,  on  which, 
under  Mr.  Cubitt's  care,  Eccleston-square,  and  much  of  the 
south  side  of  Pimlico,  has  been  since  erected.  In  1863  the 
St.  Katherine's  and  London  Docks  amalgamated,  and  were 
placed  under  one  management ;  to  Avhich  was  subsequently 
joined  the  Victoria  Docks  Company. 

The  London  Docks,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  between  St.  Katherine's  Docks  and  Ratcliff 
Highway.  Office  :  1 01)  Leadenhall  Street,  B.C.  The  first  and 
largest  dock  (John  Reunie,  engineer)  wa«  opened,  Jan.  30th, 
1805.  This  magnificent  establishment  comprises  an  area 
of  90  acres — 34^^  acres  of  water,  49J  acres  of  floor  in  ware- 
houses and  sheds,  20  acres  of  vault.  There  are  20  ware- 
houses, 259  floors  in  these  warehouses,  18  sheds,  17  vaults, 
and  6  quays,  with  three  entrances  from  the  Thames,  viz., 
Hermitage,  40  feet  in  width;  Wapping,  40  feet;  and  Shad- 
well,  45  feet.     The  Western  Dock  comprises  20  acres;  the 
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Eastern,  7  acres ;  and  tbe  tapping  Easiu,  3  acres.  The 
entire  structure  cost  4.000,000/.  In  1858,  2  new  locks 
were  made,  60  feet  wide,  and  a  new  basin,  780  feet  by 
4r>0  feet ;  Rendall,  engineer.  The  wall  alone  cost  G5,000Z. 
The  walled-in  i-ange  of  dock  possesses  water-room  for  302 
sail  of  vessels,  exclusive  of  lighters ;  warehovise-room  for 
220,000  tons  of  goods ;  and  vault-room  for  CO.OOO  pipes  of 
wine.  The  tobacco  warehouse  alone  covers  5  acres.  Six 
weeks  are  allowed  for  unloading,  beyond  which  period  the 
charge  of  a  faiihing  per  ton  is  made  for  the  first  two  weeks, 
and  a  halfpenny  per  ton  afterwards.  The  capital  of  the  share- 
holdei-s  is  5,000,000^.  As  many  as  3000  labourers  have  been 
employed  in  these  docks  in  one  day. 

"  The  Tobacco"Waveho'ases  are  rented  by  Government  at  1-4,000?.  ft  year 
They  will  contain  about  24,000  hogslieads,  averaging  12CM)lb.  each,  and 
equal  to  30,iX)0  tons  of  general  merchandise.  Passages  and  alleys,  each 
several  hundred  feet  long,  are  bordered  on  both  sides  by  close  and  com- 
pact ranges  of  hogsheads,  with  here  and  there  a  small  space  for  the 
counting-house  of  the  ollicei's  of  customs,  under  whose  inspection  all  the 
arrangements  are  conducted.  Near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  ware- 
houses is  adix>r  inscribed  'To  tlie  Kiln,'  where  damaged  tobacco  isbunit 
the  long  chimney  which  can-ies  off  the  smoke  being  jocularly  called  '  The 
Queen's  I'ipe.'  '—Kuight' s  London,  iii.  76. 

This  is  the  gi*eat  depot  for  the  stock  of  wines  belonging  to 
the  Wine  Merchants  of  London.  Port  is  principally  kept 
in  pipes ;  sheriy  in  hogsheads.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1841*, 
the  Dock  contained  14,783  pipes  of  port ;  13,107  hogsheads 
of  sheny;  64  pipes  of  French  wine;  796  pipes  of  Cape 
wine;  7607  cases  of  wine,  containing  19,140  dozen:  10,113 
hogsheads  of  brandy;  and  3642  pipes  of  inim. 

"  As  you  enter  the  dock,  tbe  sight  of  the  forest  of  masts  in  the  distance 
and  the  tall  chimneys  vomiting  clouds  of  black  smoke,  and  the  many- 
culoured  flags  flying  in  the  air.  has  a  most  peculiar  eft'ect:  while  tlie 
sheds,  with  the  monster  wheels  arching  through  the  roofs,  k>ok  like  the 
paddle-boxes  of  huge  steamers.  Along  the  quay,  you  see  now  men  with 
their  faces  blue  with  indigo,  and  now  gangers  with  their  long  brass- 
tipped  rule  dripping  with  spirit  from  the  cask  they  have  been  probing  ; 
then  will  come  a  group  of  flaxen-haired  sailors,  chattering  Gennan  ;  and 
next  a  black  sailor,  with  a  cotton  handkerchief  twisted  turban-Uke  around 
his  head.  Presently  a  blue-smocked  butcher,  witli  fresh  meat  and  a 
bunch  of  cabbages  in  the  tray  on  his  shoulder,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  mate  with  green  paroquets  in  a  wooden  cage.  Here  you  will  see, 
sitting  on  a  Ik-ucIi,  a  sorrowful-looking  woman,  Avith  new  bright  cooking 
tins  at  her  feet,  telling  you  she  is  an  emigrant  preparing  for  her  voyage. 
As  you  pass  along  this  quay  the  air  is  pungent  with  tobacco:  at  that  it 
ovL-rpowers  you  with  the  fumes  of  nun.  Then  you  are  nearly  sickened 
witli  the  stench  of  hides  and  huge  bins  of  liorns,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  atmosphere  is  fragrant  with  cotfee  and  spice.  Nearly  eveni'wheie 
you  meet  stacks  of  cork,  or  else  yellow  bins  of  sulphur  or  lead-colourc  d 
copper  ore.  As  you  enter  this  warehouse,  the  fleering  is  sticky,  as  if  it 
had  been  newly  tan-ed,  with  the  sugar  that  has  leaked  through  the  cask?, 
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and  as  yon  descend  into  the  dark  vaults  yon  sec  long  lines  of  lijrlits 
hanging  from  the  black  arches,  and  lamps  flitting  ahont  midway.  Here 
you  sniff  the  fumes  of  the  whie,  and  there  the  peculiar  fungous  smell  of 
dry-rot.  Tlieu  the  jumble  of  sounds  as  yon  pass  along  the  dock  blends  in 
anything  but  sweet  concord.  The  sailors  are  singing  boisterous  nigger 
songs  from  the  Yankee  ship  just  entering,  the  cooper  is  hammering  at 
the  casks  on  the  quay ;  the  chains  of  the  cranes,  loosed  of  their  weight, 
rattle  as  they  fly  up  again  ;  the  ropes  splash  in  the  water  ;  some  captain 
shouts  his  orders  through  his  hands ;  a  goat  bleats  from  some  ship  in 
tlie  basin  ;  and  empty  casks  roll  along  tlie  stones  with  a  hollow  drum- 
like sound.  Here  the  heavy-laden  ships  are  down  far  below  the  quay, 
and  you  descend  to  them  by  ladders,  whilst  in  another  basin  they  are 
high  np  out  of  the  M-ater,  so  that  their  green  copper  sheathing  is  almost 
level  with  the  eye  of  the  passenger,  while  above  his  head  a  long  line  of 
bowsprits  stretch  far  over  the  qnay,  and  from  them  hang  spars  and 
planks  as  a  gangway  to  each  ship.  This  immense  establishment  is 
worked  by  from  one  to  three  thousand  hands,  according  as  the  business 
is  either  '  brisk '  or  '  slack.'  " — Henry  Jlayheic,  Labour  and  the  Poor. 

Surrey  Com.mercial  Docks.  Five  ample  and  commodious 
docks  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the  property  of  the 
Commercial  Dock  Company.  Office,  106,  Fenchurc/i-s/rcct, 
with  an  entrance  from  the  Thames  nearlj'^  opposite  King's- 
Arms-stairs  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  Thej'  were  opened  in  1807. 
The  old  Docks  intended  for  Greenland  ships  are  enlarged 
and  provided  with  warehouses  for  bonding  foreign  corn. 
Tliey  comprise  over  300  acres  of  land  and  water ;  and  are 
principally  used  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  Baltic  and  East 
Country  commerce  and  importation  of  timber.  The  re- 
moval of  the  mud  which  accumulates  in  the  Docks  costs 
the  Company,  on  an  average,  about  lOOOZ.  a  year. 

Victoria  Docks — Offices:  game  as  St.  Kailierine  and 
London  Docls,  109,  LeadcrJiaU-strect—were  opened  in  1856 — 
on  the  Essex  or  left  bank  of  the  Thames  below  Blackwall, 
occupy  200  acres  of  Plaistow  marshes,  8  feet  below  Triuity 
high-water  mark.  The  largest  of  3  pair  of  lock-gates  is  SO 
feet  span,  entirely  of  iron,  and  well  worth  notice.  Ships  of 
3000  tons  are  raised  out  of  the  water  fur  repair  by  a 
hydraulic  lift,  are  "placed  upon  a  gridiron  and  removed  on 
pontoons  to  be  repaired,  the  invention  of  Edwin  Clark,  C.E, 
These  Docks  were  begun  1850,  opened  1856  ;  cost  one 
million!  In  1877  they  were,  as  the  Company's  rates  are  low, 
consequently  able  to  compete  with  their  rivals  for  the  trade 
of  London  on  very  advantageous  terms.  They  have  town 
warehouses  under  the  arches  of  the  Blackwall  Eailway, 
close  to  St.  Katberine's  Docks.  Large  quantities  of  guano 
from  Peru  are  housed  here. 

Mtllwall  Docks,  near  the  "West  India  Docks  in  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  opened  1868,  200  acres,  of  which  about  33  are 
water.    The  basin  is  entered  by  lock-gates  80  feet  wide  and 
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450   long,  the  lai'gest  in  London :  the  depth  of  ■water  in 
centre,  28  feet. 

CORN  EXCHAXGE,  3Lvrk  Lane,  E.C,  projected  and 
opened  17^7,  enlarged  and  partly  rebuilt  1S27-28.  Market 
days,  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.  Hours  of  business  11  to  3; 
Monday  is  the  principal  day.  "Wheat  is  x»aid  for  in  bills  at 
one  month,  and  all  other  descnptions  of  com  and  graia  in 
bills  at  two  months.  The  Kentish  '-'hoymen"  (distinguished 
by  their  sailoi-s'  jackets)  have  stands  free  of  expense,  and 
pay  less  for  rentage  and  dues  than  othei-s. 

COAL  EXCHANGE,  in  Lower  Thames  Street,  nearly 
opposite  Billingsgate,  established  piu^uant  to  47  Geo.  IIL, 
cap.  6S.  The  building  (J.  B.  Bunning,  archt.,)  was  opened  by 
Prince  Albert,  1S49.  In  making  the  foundations,  a  Roman 
hypocaust  was  laid  open.  It  has  been  arched  over,  and  is 
still  visible.  The  interior  decorations  of  the  Exchange  by 
F.  Sang,  represent  the  vaidous  species  of  fenis,  palms,  and 
other  plants  fovmd  fossilised  amid  strata  of  the  coal  fonna- 
tion ;  the  principal  collieries  and  mouths  of  the  shafts ; 
porti'aits  of  men  who  have  rendered  service  to  the  trade ; 
colliers'  tackle,  implements,  &c.  The  floor  is  laid  in  the 
foi-m  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  consists  of  upwai'ds  of 
40,000  pieces  of  wood.  The  black  oak  portions  were  taken 
from  the  bed  of  tlie  Tj'ne,  and  the  mulbeny  wood  introduced 
as  the  blade  of  the  dagger  in  the  City  shield  was  taken  fi-om 
a  tree  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Peter  the  Great  when 
working  in  this  country'  as  a  shipwright.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1879,  over  900,000  tons  of  coal  were  brought  by 
sea,  and  over  1,000,000  tons  by  land  for  consumption  in 
London  alone.  Some  of  the  largest  gas  companies  con.sume 
100,000  tons,  and  there  are  brewers  and  sugar  refiners  who 
use  from  5000  to  10,000  tons  yearly.  The  Museum  is  open 
the  1st  Monday  of  every  month,  12  to  4.  20,000  seamen 
are  employed  in  the  carrying  department  alone  of  the 
London  Coal  Trade. 

RAILWAY  STATIONS.— 1.  Elsto:^  Square,  London 
and  North  Wes(crn,  approached  by  a  Grecian  Doric  gateway, 
occupies  12  acres,  and  the  neighbourmg  dep6t  at  Camden 
Hill,  30  acres.  The  two  cost  iS00,00O.  Tlie  gi'eat  Hall 
(opened  May,  1849),  was  built  from  the  designs  of  P.  C. 
Hardwick,  architect  to  t?ie  Company.  In  it  is  placed  a 
statue  of  the  late  Robert  Stephenson.  The  bas-reliefs  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  &c.,  are  by  John  Thomas. 
Close  at  Land  ai-e  the  Eustou  and  Victoria  Hotels, 
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The  Loudon  &  North  Western  Railway  conveys  passengers,  &e.,  to 
Liverpool,  Chester,  Holyhead  for  Dublin),  Crewe,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhaniiiton,  Carlisle.  Also  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh ,  and 
the  noi-th  of  Scotland. 

Local  trains  to  Harrow,  Bushey,  Sudbury,  Watford,  <tc. 

2.  London  Bridge  Station  is  tlie  City  Terminus  of  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  Souih  Coast  Ilailuay  (there  i.s  also  a 
roadside  station  of  the  South  Eastern  Eailway  here). 

For  Brighton,  Redhill,  Croydon,  Worthing,  Chichester,  Portsmouth, 
Eastbourne,  Hastings,  the  Continent,  viii  Newhaveu  and  Dieppe. 

Loml  lines  for  Crystal  Talace,  Epsom,  Norwood,  Streatbam,  Croydon, 
Dulwich,  Merton,  ^Mitcham,  Teckhani,  &e. 

3.  King's  Cross,  Great  Northern  IlaiJicay,  opened  in  1852. 
Direct  route  to  Edinburgh  and  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland. 

Also  for  Peterborough,  Cambridge,  Newark,  Grantham,  Lincoln, 
Doncaster,  Hull,  York,  Stamford,  Leeds,  Shefheld,  Manchester,  Hali- 
fax, Scarborough,  Durham,  Newcastle,  6zc. 

Local  /('ii'-a  to  Alexandra  Palace,  Barnct,  Hatfield,  Finchley,  Edgware, 
Hlghgate,  Hornsey,  Enfield,  &c. 

4.  Paddington  Great  Western  Hallway,  (completed  1856), 
with  its  vast  hotel,  is  a  grand  architectural  construction. 

Trains  for  Windsor,  Reading,  Oxford,  ^^'orcester,  Hereford,  Bir- 
mingham, Chestei-,  Liverpool,  and  Wales.  Also  for  Bath,  Bristol, 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  Penzance,  <S:c. 

Local  trclins  to  Acton,  Baling,  Uxbridge,  Brentford,  &c. 

5.  St.  Pancras,  Midland  Ealhvay,  close  to  King's  Ci'oss, 
the  f/reatest  roof  in  the  icorld,  700  feet  long,  240  feet  span  ; 
unbroken  by  ties  or  braces ;  it  is  a  modified  pointed  arch, 
150  ft.  high.  Each  of  the  25  ribs  weighs  5u  tons.  The 
outer  thrust  is  counteracted  by  ties  connecting  every  pair 
of  ribs  below,  passing  under  the  floor.  Under  it  run  two 
stories  of  warehouses  for  Bass  &  Co.,  Burton  Pale  Ale,  &c. 
The  goods  station,  at  Agar  Town,  occupies  50  acres,  cleared 
uf  houses  to  make  room  for  it. 

The  Midland  is  one  of  the  largest  railway  systems  in  England,  and 
communicates  with  St.  Allans,  Bedford,  Northampton,  Leicester, 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Carlisle,  Scotland,  &c. 

Local  iiuett  to  Kentish  Town,  Highgate  Road,  Hornsey  Read, 
Tottenham,  Hendon,  &c. 

6.  Victoria,  Pimlico,  finished  1861,  occupies  in  part  the 
site  of  the  Grosvenor  Canal  and  Basin,  and  covers  nearly  12 
acres.  It  form.s  the  West- end  terminus  of  the  Zo?u7o//,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway,  (see  London  Bridge  Station),  and 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Raihcay,  and  is  the  centre 
of  the  largest  suburban  passenger  traffic  of  the  metropolis. 

The  London,  Chatham,  &  Dover  Railway  trains  run  to  Dover,  Chat- 
ham, Jlargate,  Ramsgate,  Canterbury,  Sheerness,  Herxie  Bay,  Seven- 
oaks,  «S:c. 
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Local  li-alui  to  Crystal  Palace,  Brixton,  Clapbum,  neme  lIiU, 
Camberweil,  Pcckbam,  Dul.vicL,  Peuge,  kc. 

7.  Charing  Cross  stands  on  the  site  of  Hungerford  Market-, 
The  upper  part  of  the  edifice  is  a  colossal  Hotel.  In  front  oi 
it  rises  a  stone  Cross,  au  elegant  reproductioa,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  that  which  once  stood  at  Charing  Cross,  dedicated  to 
Queen  Eleanor.     (E.  Barry,  archt.) 

This  st.'ition  is  tbe  West-end  terminus  of  the  South  Eastern  Rail- 
way, for  Dover,  Folkestone,  direct  route  to  the  Continent,  Maidstone, 
Ranisgate,  Margate,  St.  Leonards,  Hastings,  Tunbridge,  Sevenoaks, 
Alder-shot,  Reading,  kc. 

Also  local  trains  to  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Deptford,  Sydenham. 
Nuw  Cross,  Croydon,  Dartford,  Plumstead,  Lewiiiham,  Blackheath, 
&c. 

Tbe  City  Terminus  of  the  Company  is  in 

8.  CA.NN0N  Street,  accessible  by  an  iron  railway  bridge 
over  the  river;  the  shed  of  this  vast  structure  is  190  ft.  span, 
each  truss  weighs  -i?  tons.  It  crosses  Thames  Street  on  a 
bridge,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  venerable  Steel ijard,  or 
Hall  of  the  Hause,  1250 — 1550.  It  covers  greater  part  of 
two  parishes,  AUhallows  the  Great  and  St.  Mary  Bothaw  ! 
Part  of  it  is  a  grand  Hotel  and  City  Dining  Kooms.  Its 
total  cost  was  505,330/. 

9.  Liverpool  Street,  Great  Easteim  Railway,  a  handsome 
Terminus,  opened  in  1874,  to  supercede  tbe  old  inconvenient 
Station  of  Shoreditch.  This  Station  covers  an  area  of  10 
acres,  and  is  2000  ft.  long.  It  comprises  10  platforms,  and  is 
covered  by  a  roof  of  4  spans,  the  centre  ones  109  ft.  each,  the 
outer  ones  30  ft.  each.     Engineer,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson. 

Trains  for  Cambridge,  Colchester,  Ipswich,  Norwich,  Yarmouth, 
Peterborough,  ilarwicb  (Steamer  to  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp),  Ely,  kc. 

Local  trahis  to  Bethnal  Green,  Old  Ford,  Canning  Town,  North 
Woolwich,  Edmonton,  Broxbourne,  Alexandra  Palace,  kc. 

10.  Waterloo.  London  cb  South  Western  Rcdhmy.  An 
inconvenient  station,  added  to  at  vai-ious  times,  tbe  tei'minus 
of  the  two  sections  of  the  London  &  South  Western  Tiailway. 

i.  To  Portsmouth,  W^inchester,  Basingstoke,  Southampton, 
Weymouth,  Salisbury,  Yeovil,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  &c. 
ii.  To  Reading,  Windsor,  Staines,  Ascot,  Egham,  ^:c. 

Local  trains  to  AVimbledon,  Putney,  Barnes,  Hampton  Comt,  Epsom, 
Richmond,  Twickenham,  Surbiton,  Kingston,  kc. 

11.  The  HoLBORN  Viaduct  Station  of  VaeLomlon,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Bailivay  was  completed  in  1876  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs.  Attached  to  it  is  a  large  and  sumptuous 
hotel,  erected  at  a  cost  of  120,000/.,  with  a  frontage  along  the 
Viaduct  of  235  ft. 
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12.  Broad-street,  City,  Xorth  London  and  London  and 
North  Western  City  Terminus. 

For  Dalston  and  Camden  Town,  Poplar,  Blackwall,  also  to  Kew, 
Riclimond,  vin  Finchley  and  Willesdeu,  Also  to  Fiusbury  Park, 
Alexandra  Palace,  kc. 

13.  Fencliurcli-street,  London,  Tilbury,  d'  Southend  Ely. 
Worked  by  G.  E.  li.  Co. 

To  Stepney,  Plaistow,  Barking,  Gravesend,  Purfleet,  Tilbury,  and 
Southend. 


IX.-MARKETS. 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  Copenhagen  Fields  (be- 
tween Islington  and  Camden  Town) — the  modern  Smithfiekl 
• — the  live-stock  and  meat  market  of  London — erected  1854-5, 
after  a  loug  parliamentary  struggle  with  the  Corporation  of 
London,  and  publicly  opened  by  Prince  Albei't,  13th  June, 
1855.  Architect,  Mr.  Banning.  The  market  occupies  30 
acres,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  440,000^.  15  acres  are  en- 
closed, furnishing  room  for  7,600  bullocks,  40,000  sheep, 
1,400  calves,  and  900  pigs ;  there  is  also  lairage  or  covered 
sheds  for  bullocks  and  sheep.  In  the  centre  rises  a  clock 
tower — under  which  are  a  Post  and  Telegraph  office,  and 
various  other  shops  as  well  as  banking-houses  for  the  con- 
venience of  dealers.  There  are  8  slaughter  houses,  2  of 
which  are  public.  There  are  34  more  acres  available  for 
the  extension  of  the  market.  The  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  sold  in  one  year  in  this  market  is  estimated  at 
4,000,000.  About  one-sixth  of  all  the  oxen  come  from 
Denmark,  -which  receives  for  them  500,000Z.  a-year.  The 
City  takes  a  toll  upon  every  beast  exposed  to  sale,  of  \d. 
per  head,  and  of  sheep  at  2d.  per  score,  and  for  eveiy  pen  1^. 

Salesmen  estimate  the  weight  of  cattle  by  the  eye,  and, 
from  constant  practice,  are  seldom  out  more  than  a  few 
pounds.  The  sales  are  always  for  cash.  No  paper  is  passed, 
but  when  the  bargain  is  struck,  the  buyer  and  seller  shake 
hands  and  close  the  sale.  Several  millions  are  annually  paid 
awtiy  in  this  manner. 

A  Foreign  Cattle  Market  was  opened  in  Dock  Street. 
Deptford,  1872,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Dockyard,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  abcut  i'100,000. 
It  occupies  about  22  acres. 

The  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington  Green,  a  capacious 
building,  covering  nearly  three  acres,  between  Liverpool- 
road  and  Islington  Green.     An  Italian  fa9ade,  of  brick^  •with 
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two  towei'S.  The  main  hall,  384  by  217  ft.,  covered  with  a 
glass  roof  supported  on  iron  eolumus.  More  than  SOOO  tons 
of  iron  were  used  in  its  construction.  Architect,  —  Peck,  of 
Maidstone.  Date,  1S61.  Cost,  40,000/.  Here  is  held  at 
Christmas,  every  year,  the  Agricultuml  Society's  exhibition 
of  Cattle  of  the  Smith  field  Club,  and  in  summer  the  Horse 
Show. 

The  Central  London  Meat  Market,  Smithfield, 
approached  by  broad  streets  from  Hulboru  and  the  Old 
Bailey,  was  begun  IS 62,  after  much  opposition  from  the 
Corporation,  and  finished  IS 63.  It  is  a  handsome  and  ap- 
propriate building,  in  tlie  Reuaissance  style,  of  red  brick. 
Hanked  by  four  corner  towers  (Horace  Jones,  architect).  It 
is  imposing  from  its  extent  and  proportions,  covering  three 
and  a  half  acres,  630  ft.  long,  by  246  wide.  Its  roof  of  iron 
and  glass,  30  ft.  high,  is  supported  on  wrought  iron  pillars ; 
it  is  furnished  with  convenient  stalls  for  the  sale  of  meat, 
while  underneath  the  entu*e  basement,  beneath  the  floor, 
equal  to  4  acres,  is  a  liailway  Depot  including  cool  cellars 
for  storing  meat,  pi-ovided  with  lifts  and  communicating 
with  various  Underground  railways  and  with  the  Cattle 
Market.  It  includes  a  Poultry  Market.  The  cost  wa.s 
nearly  250,000/.,  besides  2.50,000/.  paid  by  the  corporation 
for  the  site. 

The  bu.siest  time  in  this  raarket  i3  from  2  loii  a.m.,  dnrinc/  which 
hours  the  meat  is  brought  in  from  all  quarters  ;  the  chief  home 
supply,  from  Aberdeen  and  ihe  neighV>ourhood,  while  from  Deptford 
comes  the  continental  supply.  At  •!>  a.m.,  the  meat  is  distribute!  on 
the  diffei-ent  stall.N  and  inspected.  In  one  year  liiO.OOO  tons  of  meat 
passed  through  this  market. 

Old  Smithfield  Market  was  an  iiTegular  open  area  of 
5 1  acres,  sun'ounded  by  bone-houses,  catgut  manufactories, 
public-houses,  and  knackers'  yards.  The  name  would  seem  to 
have  been  originally  Smoothfield,  •'•'  campus  planus." 

"Falstoff.  Where's  Bardolph? 

"  Fof/e.  He  's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your  worship  a  hor.se. 

"  Fnlstoff.  I  iiought  him  in  Pauls,  and  he  '11  buy  me  a  horse  in 
Smithfield :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  in  the  Stews,  I  were  manned, 
horsed,  and  wived." — SJuikspeare,  2nd  Part  of  H^ury  IV.,  Act  i.,  sc.  2. 

Smithfield  is  famous  for  its  jousts,  tournaments,  executions, 
and  burnings.  Here  "Wallace  (1306)  and  the  gentle  Mortimer 
(1330)  were  executed.  Here,  Sir  William  Walworth  slew 
Wat  Tyler,  June,  13S1  ;  the  King,  Richard  II.,  standing  near 
St.  Bartholomew's  Prioiy,  and  the  Commons  towards  the 
west  in  form  of  battle. 

"  For  two  days  the  commoners  burnt,  and  ravaged,  and  beheaded 
in  the  city,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  the  Mayor,  Sir 
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W'm.  Walwortbe,  most  nianfullj'.  by  himself,  rushed  upon  the  captain 
of  the  said  multitude,  and  as  he  was  altercating  with  thu  king  and 
his  nobles,  tirst  wounded  hiiu  in  the  neck  with  his  sword  and  then 
hurled  him  from  his  horse,  mortally  i^/ierccd  in  the  breast,  and  further 
so  defended  himself  that  he  departed  from  thence  niihuit."—Jiiki/. 

The  stake,  at  wbicli  so  many  of  the  Protestant  martyi"S 
died  undei'  the  Marian  Persecution,  was  fixed  immediately 
opposite  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  (see 
Index).  In  March,  1849,  during  excavations  necessary  for 
a  new  sewer,  nnd  at  a  dejjth  of  3  ft.  below  the  surface,  imme- 
diately oppofite  the  church,  the  workmen  laid  open  a  mass 
of  unhewn  stones,  blackened  as  if  by  fire,  and  covered  with 
ashes,  and  human  bones  charred  and  partially  consumed. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  spot  generally  used  for  the 
Smithfield  bumings— the  face  of  tlie  sufferer  being  turned  to 
the  east  and  to  the  great  gate  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  prior 
of  which  was  generally  present  on  such  occasions.  Many 
bones  were  carried  away  as  relics.  There  are  records  of  277 
per.-ons  having  thus  perished.  The  fact  has  been  marked  bj' 
a  slab  of  granite,  framed  and  inscribed,  let  into  the  wall  of 
the  Hospital  opposite  (March,  1870).  A  memorial  church  has 
also  been  built  near.  The  centre  of  the  Square  is  tastefully 
laid  out  as  a  garden,  in  which  there  is  a  handsome  drinking 
fountain. 

Here  too,  from  Sept.  3rd  to  6tb,  was  held  the  far-famed 
Bartholomew  Fair,  once  one  of  the  leading  fairs  in  England, 
established  by  a  grunt  from  Henry  11.  to  the  Black  Canons 
of  St.  Bartholomew  for  the  Sale  of  Cloth,  whence  an  adjoin- 
ing street  is  still  called  Cloth  Fair,  but  for  a  century  and 
more  (until  its  abolition  in  1855)  only  a  scene  of  licence 
and  a  nuisance. 

BiLLiXGSGATK,  the  great  fish-market  of  London,  lies  a  little 
below  London  Bridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames. 
Fish  has  been  sold  here  since  1351.  In  1872,  the  Corpora- 
tion obtained  an  act  to  replace  the  old  market  hy  the  present 
new  and  much  enlarged  buiklinps  of  brick  and  Portland  stone 
in  the  Italian  style  (completed  1870,  Horace  Jones,  architect). 
Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  "  this  open  place  for  the  landing 
and  bringing  in  of  any  fish,  com,  salt,  stores,  victuals,  and 
fruit,  and  for  the  carrying  forth  of  the  same,  or  the  like, 
and  for  no  other  merchandizes."  In  the  reign  of  William  III., 
1699,  it  was  made  "a  free  and  open  market  for  all  sorts  of 
fish."     It  yields  the  Corporation  7000/.  per  annum. 

"How  this  gate  took  that  name,  or  of  what  antiquity  the  same  is, 
T  must  leave  uncertain,  as  not  having  read  any  ancient  record  thereof 
more  than  that  Geffrey  Monmouth  writeth,  that  Belin,  a  king  of  the 
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Britons,  about  400  rears  B.C.,  built  this  gate,  and  named  it  Belin's  gate, 
after  bis  own  calling:  and  tbat  when  be  wa.s  dead,  bis  bodv  being  burnt, 
the  ashes  in  a  vessel  of  brass  were  set  up'^n  a  high  pinnacle  of  stone  over 
the  same  gate.  It  seemetb  to  me  not  to  I»e  so  ancient,  but  rather  to  have 
taken  that  name  of  some  later  owner  of  the  place,  happily  named  IJeling 
or  Ijiling,  as  .Somers  key,  Smart's  key.  Frost  wharf,  and  others  thereby, 
took  their  names  of  their  owners." — Stov:,  p.  17. 

The  coarse  language  of  the  place  has  long  been  famous  : — 

"  There  stript,  fair  Rhetoric  langnish'd  on  the  ground ; 
His  blunted  anns  by  Sophistry  are  borne, 
And  shameless  Billingsgate  her  robes  adorn." 

P(?pe,  The,  Dunciad,  B.  iv. 

•'One  may  term  Billingsgate,"  says  old  Fuller,  "the  EacuHue 
gate  of  London."  The  basement  is  devoted  to  the  shdl-fitlt 
nuirlet ;  above  this  on  the  Thames-street  level,  is  the  ijaiaxd 
fish  market. 

The  market  opens  at  5  o'clock  throughout  the  year.  All  fish  are 
sold  by  the  tale  except  salmon,  which  is  sold  by  weight,  and  oysters 
and  shell-fish,  which  are  sold  by  measure.  The  salmon  import.s  are 
from  Scotland.  Ireland,  HolLmd,  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The  be.'-t 
cod  is  brought  from  the  Dogger-bank,  and  the  greater  number  of 
lobsters  from  Norway.  The  eels  are  chiefly  from  Holland.  The 
oyster  season  commences  4th  August.  Since  the  opening  of  railway.*, 
fish  is  conveyed  to  London  chiefly  by  them.  The  Great  Eastern  has 
the  largest  share  in  this  traffic.  In  1809,  80,000  tons  were  brought 
by  land,  and  only  a  small  quantity  by  vessels.  Salmon  is  sent  in 
l^jxes  on  commi.ssion  to  agents,  who  charge  5  per  cent,  and  take  the 
risk  of  bad  debts.  Much  fine  fish  is  destroj-cd  purjyosely,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  price.  This  bu.siness  is  in  few  hands,  and  those  engaged 
in  it  are  the  most  wealthy  of  all  dealers  in  fish. 

Here  every  day  (at  1  and  4)  at  the  "  Three  Tuns  Tavern,"  a  capital 
dinner  may  be  had  for  2.<..  including  three  kicds  of  fish,  joints,  stcak.s, 
and  bread  and  cheese. 

Columbia  Square  Market,  close  to  Shorcditch 
Church,  is  a  building  of  considerable  architectural  beauty. 
The  good  deeds  of  Mr.  Peabody  are  rivalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  those  of  an  Englishwoman,  Baroncs 
Burdett  Coutts,  who,  largely  endowed  with  the  means, 
has  shown  hei-self  to  possess  the  heart  and  the  will  to 
benefit  the  poor  of  London.  On  the  side  of  Bethnal  Green 
nearest  Shoreditch,  existed  a  seat  of  foulness  and  di.scase, 
moral  and  physical,  called  Nm-a  Scotia  Gardens,  where 
amidst  pestilential  drains  and  refuse  heaps,  "were  some  of 
the  most  miserable  hovels,  occupied  by  the  most  squalid 
and  wicked  of  the  population  of  London.  By  the  benevo- 
lence of  Baroness  Coutts,  all  thi.5  has  been  removed,  and  in 
its  place  rise  fo\ir  lofty  well-built  blocks  of  lodging-houces 
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forming  a  square  called  Columbia  Buildings,  uow  occupied 
by  an  orderly  and  healthy  set  of  people.  On  the  site  of  the 
"dust  heap  "  a  very  handsome  Market  was  erected,  1869,  by 
the  same  benevolent  lady,  for  tlie  convenience  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  chief  feature  of  it  is  a  noble  Gothic 
Hall  divided  into  seven  bays  by  lofty  granite  piers.  It  is  50 
feet  high,  its  exterior  richly  decorated  :  the  entire  space 
occupied  by  the  market  is  two  acres.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
H.  A.  Darbishire. 

CoTENT  Garden  Market,  the  great  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
herb  market  of  London,  originated  (circ.  1656)  in  a  few  tem- 
porary stalls  and  sheds  at  the  back  of  the  garden  wall  of 
Bedford-house  on  the  south  side  of  the  square.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  this  site  was  occupied  by  a  large  plot  of 
gi-ound  kno\NT:a  as  the  Convent  Garden  (of  which  the  present 
name  is  probably  a  corruption),  and  belonging  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  present  Market-place  (William  Fowler,  archi- 
tect) was  erected  (1830)  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The 
market  is  i*ated  to  the  poor  at  48 00?.,  rather  under  the 
amoimt  derived  from  the  rental  and  the  tolls.  The  stranger 
in  London  who  wishes  to  see  what  Covent-garden  Market  is 
like,  should  visit  it  on  a  Tuesday,  Thursday,  or  Saturday 
morning  in  summer,  betAveen  3  and  7  o'clock. 

To  see  the  svpi'tly  of  fruit  and  vcyetahles  carted  off,  7  A.M.  is 
early  cnouf/h.  To  enjoy  the  sight  and  smell  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  the  finest  in  the  v:orJd,  any  time  from  10  A.M.  to  4  or 
5  P.M.  uiil  answci'. 

Leadenhall  Market,  Gracechurch-street,  for  butchers' 
meat,  poultiy,  game,  leather,  hides,  bacon,  &c.  It  is  a 
mean  stinicture  or  collection  of  sheds,  stalls,  and  shops,  only 
worth  notice  for  its  exuberant  contents.  The  manor-house  of 
Leadenhall,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  market,  belonged 
(1309)  to  Sir  Hugh  is^'eville,  knight  and  was  converted  into 
a  granaiy  for  the  City  by  Simon  Eyre,  draper,  and  Mayor  of 
London,  in  1445.  The  market  escaped  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666. 

"  "Would'st  thou  witli  mighty  beef  augment  thy  meal, 
Seek  Leadenhall." — Ga>/,  Trivia, 

Leadenhall  is  no  longer  celebrated  for  its  beef,  but  is  de- 
servedly esteemed  as  the  largest  and  best  poultry  mai'ket  in 
London. 

Farrixgdox  Market  is  a  general  market  for  vegetables 
and  fi-uit.     It  is  the  great  water-cress  market  of  London. 

The  Corn  Market  is  in  Mark-lane ;  see  Sect.  vni. 
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The  gi-catest  number  of  horses  are  sold  at  Tatteksall's,  in 
Kuightsbridge  Green,  near  the  end  of  Sloane-street,  formerly 
in  Grosvenor-placc,  a  handsome  structure,  includhig  ranges 
of  stables  of  the  best  construction,  lofty  and  airy,  with  court 
under  glass  roofs,  accommodating  300  or  400  horses.  This 
mart  was  called  after  Richard  Tattei-sall  (d.  1795),  originally  a 
training  groom  to  the  hvst  Duke  of  Kingston,  who  laid  the 
foimdation  of  his  fortune  by  the  pvirchase,  for  2500/.,  of  the 
celebrated  horse  ''  Highflyer."  Here  is  a  subscription-room, 
under  the  revision  of  the  Jockey  Club  (who  have  rooms  in 
Old  Bond-street),  and  attended  by  all  the  patrons  of  the 
tm-f,  from  noblemen  down  to  stable-keepers. 

All  horses  for  sale  must  be  'sent  on  the  Friday  before  the  day  of 
sale.  The  days  of  sale  are  Mondays  throughout  the  year,  and  Thurs- 
days in  the  height  of  the  season.  Days  of  meeting,  3Iuuday  and 
Thursday  throughout  the  year.  Settling  days,  Tucadaj-  after  the 
Derby,  Monday  Sitcr  the  St.  Legcr.  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  inti-o- 
duction  from  a  subscriber.  Annual  subscnption,  £2  -Is.  The  number 
of  members  is  stated  to  be  between  three  and  four  hundred.  The 
betting  at  Tattersall's  regulates  the  betting  throughout  the  country. 


X.-BREWERIES. 


Among  the  many  curiosities  to  be  seen  in  London  fcAv 
will  be  found  more  interesting  to  the  agriculturist  than 
a  visit  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  breweries.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  malt  used  by  the  moBt  eminent 
London  brewei-s  in  one  year,  is  supposed  to  be  an  average 
of  the  consumption  for  some  yeai's  past ; — 

Qr?. 
Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.,  Park-street,  SouthTrark         .        .  127,000 
Tniman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  and  Co.,  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields.  140,CiO0 

Meux  and  Co.,  Tottenham  Court  Koad 59.617 

Reid  and  Co.,  Liquorpond-strcet,  Gray's  Inn-lane  .  .  .  5(i.6i0 
Whitbread  and  Co.,  Chiswell-st.,  Finsbury,  St.  Luke's  .  51.80<) 
Combe  and  Co;,  Castle-street,  Long  Acre  ....  4.3.282 
City  of  London  Breirery  Co.  Upper  Thames-street  .         .    .    29,63f> 

Mann  and  Co.,  172,  Whitechapel-road 24,0.30 

Charriugton  and  Co.,  Mile-end-road    .  ....    22.023 

Thorne  and  Co.,  Nine  Elras,  S.AV 21,016 

Taylor  and  Co.,  IloUoway  . 15,870 

At  Barclay's  (the  largest,  extending  over  13  acres)  600  quar- 
ters of  malt  are  brewed  daily.  Among  the  many  vats,  two 
are  pointed  out,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  containing  3500 
bai'rels  of  30  gallons  each,  which,  at  the  selling  price,  would 
yield  9000Z.  The  water  used  for  brewing  is  taken  from 
the  Thames  at  Ditton,  and  costs  2000Z.  per  annum.     To 
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cool  the  wort  in  hot  weather,  Avater  at  54°  Fahr.  is  drawn 
from  a  well  367  feet  deep;  180  cart-hoi*ses  are  employed 
in  the  cartage  of  beer,  &c.,  principally  of  the  Flanders 
breed,  cost  from  50^.  to  SOL  each,  and  are  noble  speci- 
mens. The  head  brewer  has  a  salary  of  lOOOZ.  a  year. 
The  fovmder  of  the  firm  was  Henry  Thrale,  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  house  stood  in  Park-street  (once  Dcad- 
man's-place)  and  was  the  scene  of  many  literarj-  gatherings. 
The  business,  at  Thrale's  death,  was  sold  by  Johnson  and 
his  brother  executor,  in  behalf  of  Mi-s.  Thrale,  (1781)  to 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.,  for  135,000^.  *'Weare 
not  here,"  said  Johnson  on  the  day  of  sale,  "  to  sell  a  parcel 
of  boilei-s  and  vats,  but  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice."  Robert  Barclaj',  the  first 
of  the  name  in  the  firm  (d.  1831),  was  a  descendant  of  the 
fomous  Barclay  who  wrote  the  Apology  for  the  Quakers, 
and  Perkins  was  the  chief  clerk  on  Thrale's  establishment. 
While  on  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  in  1773,  Johnson  men- 
tioned that  Thrale  "paid  20,000^.  a  jear  to  the  revenue,  and 
that  he  had  four  vats,  each  of  which  held  1600  barrels,  above 
a  thousand  hogsheads."  The  amount  at  present  paid  to 
the  revenue  by  the  firm  is  nine  times  20,000^.  So  far  as  c;;n 
be  ascertained  these  premises  include  the  site  of  Shakes- 
peare's Globe  Theatre. 

Truman,  Hnnbury,  and  Buxton's  brewery  is  not  inferior  in 
extent  or  excellent  management  to  Barclay's.  The  beer  is 
here  cooled  in  summer  by  ice  brought  from  Norway,  of  which 
immense  stores  are  kept.  The  stranger  should  exert  his  in- 
fluence among  his  friends  to  obtain  an  order  of  admission  to 
one  of  the  larger  Breweries. 

The  number  of  baiTels  of  beer  brewed  in  London  in  1878 
is  estimated  at  6,000,000. 


XI.-WATER  AND   GAS   COMPANIES. 

The  cities  of  London  and  "Westminster,  and  the  borough 
of  South wark,  and  certain  pai-ishes  and  places  adjacent 
thereto,  are  at  present  supplied  with  water  by  eight  Com- 
panies, who  exercise  absolute  and  iiTesponsible  discretion  in 
the  quality,  price,  and  quantity  of  the  article  they  sell. 
These  Companies  are  respectively  named,  the : — New  River  ; 
East  London;  Southwark  and  Vauxhall;  West  Middle- 
sex ;  Lambeth  ;  Chel-sea  ;    Grand  Junction  ;  Kent. 

The  daily  supply  is  nearly  150  millions  of  gallons,  of 
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which  67  millious  are  fi'om  the  Thames,  and  59  millions 
from  the  Lea  and  Xew  River.  The  City  is  entirely  siipplied 
from  the  Xew  River  and  the  River  Lea ;  not  bj'  the  Thames. 
The  eight  companies  supply  about  500,000  tenements;  the 
Xew  River  supplying  126,071  of  that  number. 

The  Thames  was  at  one  time  both  our  cistern  and  our 
cesspool ;  but  this  great  disgitice  was  in  a  great  degree 
remedied,  as  far  as  supply  is  concerned,  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1852,  while  the  new  system  of  Afain  Drainage  has  done 
much  to  relieve  the  Thames  from  the  second  reproach  of 
foulness. 

The  XEW  RIVER  is  an  artificial  stream,  38  miles  in  length, 
about  18  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  projected  1608-9,  and  com- 
pleted 1620,  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddeltou,  a  native  of  Denbigh,  in 
Wales,  and  a  member  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  City  of  London  with  water,  Xearly 
ruined  by  his  scheme,  Myddelton  pai-ted  with  his  interest  in  it 
to  a  company,  called  the  Xew  River  Company,  in  whose  hands 
it  still  remains,  reserving  to  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever  an 
annuity  of  100^.  per  annum.  This  annuity  ceased  to  be 
claimed  about  1715.  The  Xew  River  has  its  rise  at  Chadwell 
Spring,  now  a  spacious  ba.sin  with  an  islet,  containing  a 
monument  to  Myddelton,  erected  by  Mylue,  the  ai'chitect 
and  engineer,  situated  in  meadows,  midway  between  Hert- 
ford and  Ware ;  from  this  the  Company  obtains  500,000 
gallons  daily.  The  Xew  River  inins  for  sevei-al  miles  parallel 
VTith.  the  river  Lea,  from  which  it  borrows  29,500,000  gallons 
daily  at  Ware,  and  at  last  empties  itself  into  126,071  tene- 
ments, having  run  a  veiy  circuitous  course  from  its  source 
to  London.  The  dividend  for  the  year  1633,  which  is 
beheved  to  have  been  the  first,  was  1  ol.  6s.  3tZ.  The  Company 
now  receives  379,595^.  per  annum,  from  the  sale  of  29,515,000 
gallons  to  London.  One  thirtieth  part  of  an  original  share 
when  sold  at  auction  in  1876  realized  3135^.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
94,050?.  for  one  entire  share!  There  are  72  original  shares. 
The  main  of  the  Xew  River  at  Islington  was,  it  is  said,  shut 
down  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fh'e  of  London  in  1666  ;  and 
it  was  beUeved  by  some,  that  the  supply  of  water  had  been 
stopped  by  Captain  John  Graunt,  a  papist  !  One  of  the 
figures  in  Tempest's  Cries  of  London,  published  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  carries  "Xew  River  Water." 

The  EAST  LONDON  W.W.  CO.,  was  founded  about  the 
year  1806,  and  supplies  the  districts  on  the  borders  of  Essex, 
with  about  30  million  of  gallons  daily. 
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The  SOUTHWARK  AND  YAUXHALL  W.W.  Compauies, 
•were  origiDally  two  competing  concerns,  but  in  1845  they 
amalgamated,  and  now  furnish  a  daily  volume  of  ahout 
20,000,000  gallons,  receiving  in  rates  about  154,000/.  per 
annum. 

The  WEST  MIDDLESEX  W.W.  CO.  supply  the  Maryle- 
bone,  Kilburn,  and  Regent's  Park  district  ;  first  established 
about  1810,  it  now  supplies  over  50,000  houses  in  the  Fulham, 
Hammersmith,  Kensington,  and  Bayswater  districts. 

The  LAMBETH  W.W.  CO.  has  had  its  works  at  AVest 
Molesey  since  184 8,  with  reservoirs  at  Kingston-on-Thames 
and  Brixton ;  it  supplies  the  S.AV.  portion  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  suburbs  with  15  million  gallous  daily. 

The  CHELSEA  W.W.  CO.  was  founded  so  far  back  as 
1723,  and  originally  drew  its  supply  from  ponds  in  St. 
James'  and  Hyde  Parks ;  its  works  are  now  situated  at 
Molesey  and  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  it  supplies  30,000 
houses  in  Chelsea,  Pimlico,  Westminster,  &c. 

The  GRAND  JUNCTION  W.W.  CO.  first  drew  their  supply 
from  the  canals  N.  of  London,  but  this  water  was  found  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  1820  they  wei'e  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Thames.  The  present  works  are  at  Hampton  and  furnish 
daily  13,000,000  gallons  to  the  Paddington  and  Mayfair 
districts. 

The  KENT  W.W.  CO.  abandoned  a  stream  near  Deptford 
in  1862  for  wells  sunk  in  the  Kentish  chalk,  as  their  source 
of  supply.  They  now  provide  water  to  the  Blackheath, 
Greenwich  and  Deptford  districts,  receiving  an  annual 
revenue  of  80,500/. 

GAS  WORKS.  — The  lighting  of  London  streets  and 
lijQuses  is  effected  by  nine  Gas  Companies,  the  gross  revenue 
of  which  in  one  vear  amounted  to  3,577,000/.,  realizing  a 
profit  of  1,120,000/. 


XII.-MAIN    DRAINAGE.-SEWERAGE. 

A  NEW  system  of  Main  Drainage  for  London  was 
decided  on  in  1858,  and  begim  1859,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  object  being  to  divert  the  impurities 
of  the  great  City  from  the  Thame?,  into  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  poured.  A  series  of  large  sewers,  in 
fact,  tunnels,  carried  under   streets   and   buildings,  whose 
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aggregate  length  amounts  to  85  miles,  have  been  constructed 
on  either  side  of  the  Thames,  at  right  angles  with  the  old 
sewers  and  a  little  below  their  levels,  so  as  to  intercept  the 
sewage,  and  prevent  its   polluting  the  river  in  its  passage 
through  London.     They  discharge  themselves  by  a  general 
outfall  channel  at  Barking  Creek  on   the   left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  at  Crossness,  near  Plumstead,  ou  the  right. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sewage  is  carried  away  along  with 
the  minfall  by  gravitation  ;  but  the  sewage  of  the  low  levels 
requires  to  be  pumped  up  by  steam-engines  into  the  out- 
fall  channels,  and  is  previously  subjected  to  a  process  of 
deodorising.     The  cost  of  executing  this  extensive  design  is 
4,100,000^.  !  paid  by  a  tax  levied  on  ownere  of  property.     On 
the  S.  side  of  the  Thames  the  high  level  channels  (10  miles 
long)  begin  at  Clapham,  the  low  level  (11  miles)  at  Putney, 
both  uniting  at  Deptford  Creek  ;  thence  proceeding  to  Erith, 
7  miles.     On  the  N.  or  City  side  of  the  Thames,  three  sys- 
tems of  sewers,  beginning  at  Hampstcad,  Kilburn,  and  the 
river  embankment,  meet  together   ou  the  river  Lea.     The 
works  at  Bow  Creek,  below  Blackwall,  in  bridges,  aqueducts, 
culverts,  and   conduits,  are  on  the  most  stupendous   scale. 
The  Pirmjjiny  Station,  at  Abbey  Mills,  West  Ham,  a  fanciful 
building,  where  the  low  level  drainage  is  lifted,  by  steam, 
to  the  upper  level,  cost  near  250,000/.     The  Western  Puriiping 
Station  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Chelsea  Water  Works, 
close  to  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge,  and  was  finished  1S75  ; 
it   covers    4^  acres,  and  cost  20u,000/.     The  chimney  and 
ventilating  shaft    is    172  feet    high.      The    ordinaiy   daily 
amount  of  London  sewage  thus  discharged  into  the  River 
Thames  on  the  X.  side  has  been  calculated  at  10,000,000 
cubic  feet,  and  on  the  south  side  4,000,000  cubic  feet.     For- 
merly the  sewers  emptied  themselves  into  the  Thames  at 
various  levels.     "N^Tien  the  tide  rose  above  the  orifices   of 
these  sewers,  the  whole  diuinage  of  the  district  was  stopped 
until    the    tide    receded   again,    rendering    the    river-side 
system  of  sewers  in  Kent  and  Surrey  a  succession  of  cess ' 
pools.     Now  their  contents  are  received  in  reservoirs  at  the 
river  bank,  which  are  discharged  into  the  river  about  the 
time  of  high  water,  thus  both  diluting  the  sewage  and  carry- 
ing it  down  by  the  ebb  to  a  point  26  miles  below  London 
Bridge,  where  it  is  partly  employed  in  fertilising  barren 
land.     The  whole  sewage  of  London  is  diverted  away  from 
the  Thames  into  this  gigantic  cloaca  maxima.    The  engineer 
©f  the  Main  Drainage  is  Sir  Jos.  Bazal^rette. 
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Xlll.-TOWER  OF  LONDON. 
TOWER  OF  LONDON,  tlie  most  celebrated  fortress  in 
Great  Britain,  stands  immediately  without  the  ancient  City 
walls,  on  the  left  or  Middlesex  bank  of  the  Thames,  and 
"  below  bridge,"  between  the  Custom  House  and  St.  Kathe- 
rine's  Docks. 

"This  Tower,"  says  Stow,  "is  a  citadel  to  defend  or  command  the 
City  •  a  royal  palace ;  a  prison  of  state  for  the  most  dangerous  offenders  ; 
the  armouiy  for  warlike  provisions ;  the  treasuiy  of  the  ornaments  and 
jewels  of  the  Crown ;  and  general  conserver  of  most  of  the  records  of 
the  King's  courts  of  justice  at  Westminster."— >Sto«),  p.  23. 

Tradition  has  carried  its  erection  many  centuries  earlier  than 
our  records  warrant,  attributing  its  foundation  to  Julius 
Caesar : — 

"  Prince.  AVhere  shall  we  sojouni  till  our  coronation  ? 

"  Gloster.  Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal  self. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day  or  two 
Your  highness  will  repose  you  at  the  Tower, 

"  Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place. — 
Did  Julius  CiPsar  build  that  place,  my  lord? 

"  Buck.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place. 
Which  since  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

"Prince,  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 

"  Buck.  Upon  record,  my  gi-acious  lord." 

Sfuikspeare,  King  Richard  III.,  Act  iii.,  sc.  1. 

"  This  is  the  way 
To  Julius  Cffisar's  ill-erected  Tower." 

Shakspeare,  King  JSichard  II.,  Act  r.,  Gc.  1. 

"  Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed." 

Gray,  The  Bard. 

The  Government  of  the  Tower  has  been  entrusted  since  the 
days  of  the  Conqueror  to  a  high  officer  called  the  Constable. 
That  office  was  filled  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Tower  is  entered  from  the  side  of  Tower  Hill  by  the 
Lions'  Gate,  on  the  W.  side,  where  the  lions  and  King's 
beasts  were  formerly  kept. 

Here  tickets  are  distributed— for  the  Armoury  and  White 
Toiver,  6d.  ;  and  for  the  Crown  Jewels,  6d.  each  person. 
Admission  from  10  till  4;  but  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays 
gratis.  On  these  days  the  crowd  is  usually  so  great  that  those 
who  do  not  grudge  Is.  had  better  visit  the  Tower  on  the  paying 
days. 

Strangei-s  are  conducted  over  the  Tower  in  parties  of  12 
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hy  the  Warders,  commouly  called  Beefeaters,  -whose  places 
were  formerly  bought  j  but  who  are  now  all  old  soldiers, 
appointed  on  account  of  good  sen-ices. 

Passing  under  two  Gothic  gateways  through  the  Middle 
and  Byv:ard  Toicers,  and  over  the  broad  and  deep  moat 
surrounding  the  fortress,  once  an  eyesore  and  unwholesome, 
now  drained  and  kept  as  a  garden,  though  still  capable  of 
being  flooded  at  high  water,  we  enter  the  Outer  Bail,  and 
perceive  before  us  the  wall  of  the  Inner  Bail,  30  to  40  ft.  higli, 
surmounted  by  towers  at  intervals.  At  the  S.W.  angle  ri.<es 
the  Bell  Tou-er,  forming  part  of  the  Governor's  house,  while 
rt.,  in  the  line  of  the  outer  rampart  is  St.  Thomas  Toieer 
and  under  it  the  Traitor  s  Gate,  openiug  to  the  river  beneath 
a  line  wide  arch,  well  restored  and  rebuilt  in  1866,  by  Salvin. 
The  Traitor's  Gate — 

"  That  gate  misnamed,  through  which  before 
Went  Sidnev,  Russell,  Ealeigh,  Cranmer,  More."' 

Fiogers's  Human  Life. 

is  so  called  because  prisoners,  brought  by  water,  were  ad- 
mitted by  it.  It  is  now  closed.  Xearly  opposite  to  it  rises 
the  Blood'/  Toicer,  gloomy  and  ominous  name,  so  called 
because  within  it  took  place  the  murder  of  the  princes, 
Edward  V.  and  Duke  of  York,  sous  of  Edward  IV.,  by  order 
of  Richard  III.  It  was  described  by  the  Duke  of  Welliugtou 
as  "the  only  place  of  security  in  which  prisoners  of  State  can 
be  placed." 

Passing  beneath  the  portcullis  which  still  hangs  abovo 
the  gateway  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  you  enter  the  Inner  Bail. 
In  the  corner  of  the  square,  on  the  left,  is  the  Governor's 
lodgings  in  the  Bell  Tower  (mentioned  above,  and  not  shown 
to  the  public).  They  contain  the  Council  Chamber,  in  which 
Guy  Fawkes  was  examined  by  the  Lords  aod  King  James, 
with  application  of  torture ;  aho  the  Romish  priests  who  were 
accomplices  in  the  Powder  plot.  This  event  is  commemorated 
by  a  tablet  of  parti-coloured  marbles,  with  inscriptions  in 
Latin  and  Hebrew.  In  this  part  of  the  fortress  Lord  Xiths- 
dale  was  imprisoned,  1715,  when  his  brave  wife  rescued  him 
by  disguising  him  in  a  woman's  clothes.  An  inscription  on 
an  old  mantel-piece  relates  to  the  Countess  of  Lenox,  grand- 
.  mother  of  James  the  First,  "  commitede  pry-sner  to  thys 
Logynge  for  the  Marige  of  her  Sonne,  my  Lord  Heniy  Darnle 
and  the  Queene  of  Scotlaude."  The  Bell  Tower  was  the  prison 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Piincess,  and  not  imj)robably  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  also  of  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester."^ 

*  See  Lord  De  Ros'  "  Memorials  of  tlie  Tower,"  1S66. 
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The  oldest  portion  existing  is  the  isolated  square  Keep, 
or  Donjon  in  the  centre,  culled  the  White  Toucr,  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror  (circ.  1078),  Gundulph,  bishop  of 
llochester,  being  architect.  It  was  re-faced  and  the  windows 
modernised  by  Wren,  but  within  it  is  nearly  unaltered.  A 
winding  stair  at  the  comer,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  bones 
of  "  the  murdered  princes"  were  found,  leads  to  the  Chapel 
of  St.  John,  long  used,  as  well  as  the  other  chambers,  to  hold 
Kecords ;  now  removed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
and  oldest  specimens  of  Early  Norman  style  in  Britain ; 
plain  and  massive  piers  suppoiiing  round  arches  and  a  barrel 
vault.  The  E.  end  is  an  apse,  and  round  it  and  the  aisles 
runs  a  triforium  gallery,  in  which  the  royal  family  may 
have  heard  mass.  It  has  been  used  on  some  recent  occasions 
for  service. 

The  Banqueting  Hall  and  Council  Chamber  adjoining,  have 
flat  timber  roofs  supported  on  stout  joists.  They  are  now 
filled  with  60,000  stand  of  rifles,  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  beautifully  arranged.  In  this  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  great  events  have  come  to  pass.  Here 
Crookback  Richard  burst  in,  before  he  became  king,  and 
turning  upon  Lord  Hastings,  called  him  traitor,  and,  striking 
the  table  with  his  fist,  gave  him  over  to  the  armed  band, 
who  entered  at  the  signal,  to  be  beheaded  on  Tower  Green, 
upon  a  casual  log.  In  a  dark  cell,  called  "  Little  Ease,"  on 
the  ground-flooi-,  Guy  Fawkes  was  shut  up.  The  spot  where 
the  rack  for  the  torture  of  prisoners  was  fixed  is  here  pointed 
out. 

Outside  the  Wliite  Tower,  on  the  S.  side,  are  several  inte- 
resting examples  of  early  gunnery. 

Observe. — A  chamber  gun  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  A  portion  of  a 
large  brass  gun  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  ship  of  war,  the  Great  Harry,  of  which  we  have  a  representation 
in  the  picture  at  Hamilton  Court.  A  gun  of  the  same  reign,  inscribed, 
"  Thomas  Heineur  Knyght  was  master  of  the  King's  Ordynancc  whan 
lohn  and  Robert  Uwcn  Brethren  made  thy s  Pece  Anno  Domini  164()." 
Iron  serpent  with  chamber,  time  of  Henry  Vlll.,  recovered  from  tlie 
wreck  of  the  Mary  Rose,  .sunk  off  Spithead,  in  134.3.  Bi-ass  gun  taken 
from  the  Chinese  in  1?4_',  inscribed  "  Rtcii.xrd  :  Philips  :  made  :  this  : 
Peck:  An:  Dni:  lijoi."  Two  brass  guns,  called  "Charles"  and  "Le 
Tomeraire,"  captured  from  the  French  at  Cherbourg,  in  1758,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Finance  .and  the  motto  of  Louis  XIV.,  "Ultima  ratio 
regiun."  Large  mortar  employed  by  "William  III.,  at  the  siege  of 
Kamur. 

The  Beauchamp  Toicer,  on  the  W.  side,  carefully  restored  in 
1853  by  Mr.  Salvin,  was  the  place  of  imprisonment  of  Anne 
BolejTi;  Ladj'  Jane  Grey  av?.s  lodged  in  the  adjacent  house, 
now  occupied  by  the  chief  warder.     It  derives  its  name  from 
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Thomas  de  Beaucliamp,  Earl  of  "Wai-wick.  imprisoned  in  it  in 
1397.  We  must  also  remark  the  Develin  Tower  (S.E.  corner); 
the  Boic'ijer  Tower,  on  the  X.  side,  where  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
it  is  traditionally  believed,  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
Malmsey;  the  Martin  Toicer,  near  the  Old  Jewel  House; 
and  the  Salt  Toicer,  on  the  E.  side,  containing  a  cui-ious 
sphere,  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  &c.,  engi-aved  on  the 
walls,  May  30th,  1561,  by  Hugh  Draper,  of  Biistol,  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  in  15'30,  on  srtspicion  of  sorcery  and 
practice  against  Sir  William  St.  Lowe  and  his  lady. 

The  Horse  Armour  1/  is  contained  in  a  gallery  150  ft.  long  by 
33  ft.  wide,  built  in  IS 26  on  the  south  side  of  the  White 
Toicer.  The  general  assignment  of  the  suits  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  gallery  were  made  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel 
Jteyrick,  author  of  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour, 
J.  K.  Planche,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald,  and  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  the 
present  intelligent  custos.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  line 
of  equestrian  figm'es,  22  in  number,  clothed  in  the  armour  of 
various  reigns,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  James  II. 
(1272 — 1688).  The  wall,  over  the  arches,  which  runs  along 
the  centre  of  the  gallery,  bears  tlie  names  and  dates  of 
English  Sovereigns  from  Henry  II.  to  James  II.,  and  Ls  painted 
with  the  livery  colours  of  each  family. 

1st  Compartment. — Coats  and  fragments  of  inail,  weapons, 
(/lusarmes,   hillhoohs,  helmets,  from  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

Observe. — Suit  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  (1-272 — lyij?),  consisting  of  a 
hauberk  with  sleeves  and  chausses,  and  hood  with  caino.il  and  [rrick- 
gpurs  ;  the  emblazoned  siircoat  and  baldric  are  modem. 

2nd  Compartment  displays  arms  such  as  were  used  in  the 
French  wars,  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  at  Azincourt,  and  Poitiers, 
down  to  the  Battle  of  Bos  worth.  Suit  of  the  time  of  Henry  YI. 
(1-422 — 1 '161);  the  back  and  breast-jjlates  are  flexible,  the 
sleeves  and  skirt  of  chain  mail,  the  gauntlets  fluted,  tho 
helmet  a  German  salade  armed  with  a  frontlet  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  crest.  This  suit  is  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  armour  was  brought  to  perfection;  there  is  a  long-toed 
foot-piece,  or  solleret,  with  long  spurs  attached.  Suit  of  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  (1461 — 1483) ;  the  vamplate  or  guard 
of  the  tilting-lance  is  ancient,  the  war-saddle  is  of  later  date.  • 
Suit  of  ribbed  armour  of  the  time  of  Richard  III.  (1483 — 
1485),  worn  by  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  at  the  EgUuton 
Tournament. 

3ro?  Compartment,  painted  with  the  Tudor  colours,  green 
and  white,  extends  over  nine  arches,  occupied  with  full  suits 
of   armour  of    the  reigns  of    Hem-y  YIII.  and  Elizabeth. 
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Observe,  a  heart-shaped  shield  embossed  with  the  Battle  of  Nancy, 
and  two  English  long  boxes  of  yew. 

S'ldt  of  fluted  armour,  of  German  fabric,  of  the  time 
of  Hemy  VII.  (1485 — 1509),  the  kuiglit  dismounted ;  the 
helmet  is  called  a  burgonet,  and  was  invented  by  the  Bur- 
gundians.  Suit  of  fluted  armour  of  the  same  reign ;  the 
armour  of  the  horse  is  complete  all  but  the  flanchards. 
Suit  of  damasked  armour,  known  to  have  been  worn  by 
Hemy  YIII.  (1509 — 1547);  the  stii-rups  are  of  great  size. 
Two  suits  worn  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
Edward  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  Grand  suit  for  man  and 
horse  in  central  recess  (behind  you)  of  German  workman- 
ship, very  fine,  and  originally  gilt,  made  to  commemorate  the 
union  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Katherine  of  Aragon.  The  badges 
of  this  king  and  queen,  the  rose  and  pomegranate,  are  en- 
graved on  various  parts  of  the  amiour,  Henry's  badges,  the 
Portcullis,  the  Fleur-de-lys,  and  the  lied  Dragon,  also  appear ; 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  lamboys  or  skirts  are  the  initials  of  the 
royal  pair,  "  H.K.,"  united  by  a  true-lover's  knot. 

Obferre,  very  curious  scenes  of  martyrdom  of  Saints  engraved  on  the 
armour  of  the  horse.  This  is  suyjposed  to  have  been  a  present  from 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  Heury.  Salt  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
(1547 — 1553),  embossed  and  embellished  with  the  badges  of  Burgundy 
and  Granada.  Suit  assigned  to  Fnincis  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
(1555).  Suit  actually  worn  by  Hobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester;  the 
Earl's  initials.  R.  D.,  are  engraved  on  the  genouilli^res,  and  his  cogni- 
zance of  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  on  the  chanfron  of  the  horse. 
Sicit  assigned  to  Sir  Henry  Lea  (1570),  and  formerly  exhibited  as  the 
suit  of  William  the  Conqueror.  SvJt  assigned  to  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex  (L5S1),  and  worn  by  the  King's  champion  at  the  corona- 
tion of  George  II. 

Ath  Compartment. — Eight  arches  painted  with  the  Stuart 
colours,  yellow  and  red.  Suit  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  formerly 
shown  as  the  suit  of  Henrj"  IV.  Suits  assigned  to  Sir  Horace 
Vere  and  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ai-undel,  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
Suit  made  for  Henr}',  Pi'ince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  James  I., 
I'ichly  gilt,  and  engi-aved  with  battles,  sieges,  &c.  Suit  assigned 
to  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Suit  made  for 
Charles  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Suit  assigned  to  Wentworth, 
Earl  of  Strafford.  Richly  (jilt  suit  presented  to  Charles  I., 
when  Prince  of  Wales ;  this  suit  Avas  laid  on  the  coffin  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  his  fii*st  interment  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  the  face  of  the  king  Avas  carved  b}'^  Grinling 
Gibbons.  Suit,  with  bm'gonet,  assigned  to  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle.  Suit  assigned  to  James  II.,  but  evidently  of 
WilUam   III.'s  reign,  from   the  W.R.    engraved   on  several 
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parts  of  it:  the  face  was  carved  by  Griuling  Gibbous   for 
Chai'les  II.  Wcaj^ons  used  iu  Monmouth's  rebellion. 

Obwrve,  in  other  pai-ts  of  the  gallery,  and  in  the  cabinets  fask  the 
warder  to  show  them  to  you).  Suit  of  the  time  of  Henry  Ylllth., 
formerh-  exhibited  as  John  of  Gannt's.  Suit,  "  rough  from  the 
hammer,"  said  in  the  old  inventories  to  have  belonged  to  Henry  VIII. 
Asiatic  suit  (platfoiTn,  north  side)  from  Tong  Castle,  in  Shropshire, 
probably  of  the  age  of  the  Cniaade.'s,  and  the  oldest  armour  in  the 
Tower  collection.  "Antlcke  head-piece,"  with  ram's  horns  and  spec- 
tacles on  it,  assigrned  in  the  old  inventories  to  Will  Somers,  Henry 
VIII.'s  jester,  and  probably  worn  by  him. 

The  collection  of  Firearms  and  Artillery  from  an  early 
period  well  deserves  akention. 

From  the  Horse  Armoury  a  short  staircase  leads  into  an 
antechamber  filled  \d\h.  Oriental  arms,  weapons  taken  in  the 
Indian  campaigns  from  the  Sikhs,  Burmese,  and  Chinese,  and 
a  suit  of  armour,  sent  to  Charles  II.  by  the  Great  Mogul. 
Ancient  warder's  horn  of  carved  ivory. 

Ob^n-ve. — Helmet,  belt,  straight  sword,  and  scimitars  of  Tippoo  Snib. 
Maltese  cannon  of  exquisite  workmanship,  "  Philij)  Lattarelluss 
deliti.  et  sculp,  1773")  taken  by  the  French  in  17tiS,  and,  while  on  its 
paj-sage  from  Malta  to  Paris,  c;iptured  by  Capt  liu  Foote,  of  the  Sea- 
horse frigatn  :  the  barrel  is  covered  with  figures  in  alto  relieco;  in  one 
part  is  the  portrait  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta  ;  the  centre  of  each 
wheel  represents  the  sim. 

Queen  Elizahetli's  Armoury  is  devoted  to  arms  and  armour 
really  of  her  reign,  figures  of  a  bowman,  billman,  mus- 
queteer,  and  pikeman--a  knight  in  a  tilting  suit,  ready  for 
the  lists.  This  interesting  room  (barbarously  cased  with 
wood  in  the  Xorman  style)  is  within  the  AMiite  Tower ;  and 
the  visitor  would  do  well  to  examine  the  walls  (14  ft.  thick), 
and  to  enter  the  cell,  dark  and  small,  the  prison  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  On  your  left  (as  j'ou  enter  it)  are  tkree  inscriptions 
rudely  carved  in  the  stone  by  prisoners,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  concerned  in  the  plot  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

"He  that  ixdvreth  to  the  exde  shall  be  .savid  M.  10.  R.  Rvdsox, 
Gf.nt.  Axo.  1553.' 

"  Be  faith fll  vnto  the  detii  akd  I  wil  give  tuee  a  ceowxe  of 
LIFE.     T.  Faxe,  1554.'' 

"  T.  CULPEPEE  OF  DAEFORD."' 

Ob  erve  — Two  white  bo7c%  of  yew,  recovered  in  1841  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Mary  Rose,  sunk  off  Spithead  1545  ;  they  are  fresh  in  appeai-- 
ance,  as  if  they  had  been  newJy  delivered  out  of  the  bowyer's  hands. 
Spontoon  of  the  guard  of  Henry  VIII.  "  Great  Holly  Water  Sprincle 
with  thre  gonnes  in  the  top,"  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  "  Iron 
Coller  of  Torment  taken  from  y^  Spanyard  in  y^  year  158S."  "  The 
Cravat,"  an  iron  instrument  for  confining  at  once  the  head,  hands, 
anl  feet.  MatchlocL-  pdroi'd  ornamented  with  the  badges  of  Henry 
Vill.,  the  rofee  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  the  llcur-de-lys,  with  the 
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initials  II. R.,  and  other  devices.  Partizaa  enj^i-avcd  with  the  arms 
of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Viscount  Dorchester,  of  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
and  formerly  exhibited  as  "the  Spxuish  General's  Staff."  Headinfj- 
axe,  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Eliz.tbeth.  Bloch-  on  vrhich  Lord  Lovat  was  be- 
headed, in  17-10;  Lord  Lovat  was  the  last  person  b  headed  in  this 
country  :  it  was  a  ruic  block  for  the  occasion.  T/iumbilin.<,  or  thumb- 
screws for  torturing.  A  Lochaber  cace.  Matchlock  o.rqudtiLSC,  time  of 
Hcniy  VIII.  Skidd  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  tiie  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold  in  high  relief  vipon  it.  Tlu]  cloak-  on  which  General 
AVulfe  died  before  Quebec.  Sicord  and  belt  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
second  son  of  King  George  III. 

The  Jeivel-honse  now  within  the  Wahejielcl  Toiver  was  kept 
by  a  particular  officer  called  "The  Master  of  the  Jewel-house," 
forrnei-1  y  esteemed  the  first  Knight  Bachelor  of  England.  The 
treasures  constituting  the  Regalia  are  arranged  in  a  glazed 
iron  cage  in  the  centre  of  a  well-lighted  room,  with  passage 
for  visitors  to  walk  round. 

O'iserce. — St.  Edii-ard's  Croicn,  made  for  the  corcaiation  of  Charles  II., 
and  used  in  the  coronations  of  all  our  Sovci-eigns  since  his  time. 
This  is  the  crown  placed  by  the  Arch bi.';hop  of  Canterbury  on  the 
head  of  the  Sovereign  at  the  altar,  and  the  identical  crown  which 
Blood  stole  from  the  Tower  on  the  I'tii  of  IVlay,  KmI. — TI.e  Croion, 
made  for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  a  cap  of  purple  velvet, 
enclosed  by  hoops  of  silver,  and  studded  with  a  profusion  of  diamond.s; 
it  weighs  l]lb.  The  large  unpolished  ruby  is  said  to  have  been  worn 
by  Edward  the  Black  IVince  ;  the  sapphire  is  of  great  value,  and  the 
whole  crown  is  estimated  at  111,'JOU/.  —  Tin;  Prince  of  Walea's  Crova,  of 
pure  gold,  unadorned  b}' jewels. — Tlie  Q'leen  Coiuorfs  Crown,  of  gold, 
set  with  diamonds,  pearLs,  &c. — The  Qi'eeii'a  Diwem,  or  circlet  of  gold, 
made  for  the  coronation  of  Marie  d'Este,  Queen  of  James  II.  — S^ 
Edward'. -i  Sto^jf,  of  beaten  gold.  4  feet  7  inches  in  length,  surmounted 
by  an  orb  and  cross,  and  shod  with  a  steel  spike.  The  orb  is  said  to 
contain  a  fragment  of  the  ti-ue  Cro.ss.  — The  Rovul  Sceptre,  or  Sceptre 
with  the  Cross,  of  gold,  2  feet  0  inches  in  length  ;  the  staff  is  plain, 
and  the  jjommel  is  ornamented  with  ruliics,  emeralds,  and  diamonds. 
The  fleiir-de-lys  with  which  this  sceptre  was  formerly  adorned  have 
been  replaced  by  golden  leaves  bearing  the  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle.  The  cro.ss  is  covered  with  jewels  of  various  kinds,  and  has 
in  the  centre  a  large  table  diamond.  —  The  Rod  or'  JSqv.it i),  or  Scep'rc 
witli  the  Dove,  of  gold,  .3  feet  7  inches  in  length,  set  with  diamond.s, 
<tc.  At  the  top  is  an  orb.  banded  with  I'ose  diamonds,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  cross,  on  which  is  the  figure  of  a  dove  with  expanded 
wings.  —  Tlie  Queen's  Sceptre  with  the  Cross,  smaller  in  size,  but  of  rich 
workman.ship,  and  set  with  precious  stones.  —  Tlie  Q'tcea's  Ivory  Sceptre 
(but  called  tiie  Sceptre  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn),  made  for  Marie  d'Este, 
con.sort  of  James  II.  It  is  mounted  in  gold,  and  terminated  by  a 
golden  cross,  be.iring  a  dove  of  white  onyx. — Sceptre  found  behind 
the  wainscotting  of  tlie  old  Jewel  Oftice,  in  18U  ;  supposed  to  have 
been  made  for  Queen  Mary,  consort  of  William  III. — The  Orb,  of  gold, 
0  inches  in  diameter,  banded  with  a  fillet  of  the  same  metal,  set  with 
pearls,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  amethyst  supporting  a  cross  of 
gold. — 2'lie  Queen's  Orb,  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  of  similar  fashion 
and  materials. — The  Kok-i-Noor  diamond,  the  prize  of  the  army 
which  conquered  Lahore  ;  it  belonged  to  Runjeet  Singh. —  The  Sword 
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of  Mercy  or  Ci'rtana,  of  steel,  ornamented  with  gold,  and  pointless. — 
The  Sicords  of  Justice,  Ecclesiastical  and  Temporal. — The  Annilla',  or 
Coronation  Bracelets,  of  gold,  chased  with  the  rose,  fleur-dc-l^  s,  and 
harp,  and  edged  with  pearls. — The  Royal  Spurs,  of  gold,  used  in  the 
coronation  ceremony,  whether  the  sovereign  be  King  or  Queen  — 
The  Ampulla  for  the  Holy  Oil,  in  shape  of  an  eagle. — The  Gold 
Coroiiatioii  Spoon,  used  for  receiving  the  .sacred  oil  from  the  ampulla 
at  the  anointing  of  the  sovereign,  and  supposed  to  be  the  sole  relic  of 
the  ancient  regalia. — The  GohJ.en  Salt  Cdlar  of  State,  in  the  shape  of 
a  castle. — Baptismal  Font,  of  silver  gilt,  used  at  the  Christening  of 
the  Royal  Children. — Silrer  Wine  Fov.ido.iu,  jjresented  to  Charles  II. 
by  the  corporation  of  Plymouth. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Waterloo  Barracks,  a  large  build- 
ing of  questionable  castellated  style,  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  1845,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  White  Tower,  on  the 
site  of  the  Grand  Storehouse,  built  by  William  III.,  and 
burned  down  Oct.  30th,  1811.  The  principal  loss  by  that  con- 
flagration was  280,000  stand  of  muskets  and  small  arms, 
ready  for  use,  but  of  antique  make,  "  Bro^^•n  Bess  ''  with  flint 
locks. 

St.  Peter's  ad  Vincula,  the  church  of  the  Libert}'  of  the 
Tower,  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  N.  aisle ;  chiefly  o 
the  Perpendicular  style,  about  the  time  of  Heniy  VI. ;  bu  t 
the  whole  stiaicture  has  been  disfigured  so  often  by  succes- 
sive alterations  and  ad'litions,  that  little  remains  of  the 
original  building. 

General  Lord  de  Ros,  while  Lieut.-Governor,  did  his  best 
to  remove  some  of  those  barbarous  novelties,  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  Maca  iday, 

"  transformed  this  interesting  little  church  into  the  likeness  of  a 
meeting-house  in  a  manufacturing  town.  ...  In  truth,  there  is 
no  sadder  spot  on  earth  than  this  little  cemeteiy.  Death  is  there 
associated,  not,  as  in  AVestminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  with  genius 
and  virtue,  with  public  veneration  and  Mith  imperishable  renown  ; 
not,  as  in  our  luimblest  churches  and  churchyards,  with  eveiything 
that  is  most  endearing  in  social  and  domestic  charities;  but  with 
whatever  is  darkest  in  human  nature  and  in  human  destiny,  witli  the 
savage  triumph  of  implacable  enemies,  with  the  inconstancy,  the  in- 
gratitude, the  cowardice  of  friends,  with  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  great- 
Jiess  and  of  blighted  fume." — History  of  Enfjland,  i.  628. 

But  it  was  not  until  1876  that  the  thorough  and  systema- 
tic restoration  of  the  chapel  was  undertaken  by  the  Board  of 
Works.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
and  other  geatlemen,  the  work  was  successfully  completed 
in  Jtuie,  1877  (Mr.  John  Taylor  and  Mr.  Salvin,  architects).* 

*  For  a  full  and  most  interesting  account  of  this  restoration  sec  Mr 
Dojme  Bell's  "Xoticcs  of  Historic  Persons  buried  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Feter  ad  Vincula  in  the  Tower  of  London  :  with  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  sup]x>sed  remains  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,"  bvo,  1S77 
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Eminent  Persons  interred  in  St.  Peters  Church.  —Queen 
Aune   Boleyn  (beheaded  1536). 

"  Her  body  was  thrown  into  a  common  chest  of  elm-tree,  that  ivas 
made  to  put  arrows  in,  and  was  buried  in  the  cliapel  within  the  Tower 
before  twelve  o'clock." — Bishop  Bui-net. 

Queen  Katherine  Howard  (beheaded  1542). — Bishop  Fisher, 
of  Rochester  (beheaded  1535). — Sir  Thomas  More  (beheaded 
1535). 

"His  head  was  put  upon  London  Bridge;  his  body  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  .St.  Peter  in  the  Tower,  in  the  belfry,  or  as  some  say,  as  one 
entereth  into  the  vestry,  near  unto  the  body  of  the  holy  martyr  Bishop 
Fisher." — Cresacre  Mores  Lift  oj  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  288. 

Thomas  Cro^mwcll,  Earl  of  Essex  (beheaded  1540).  2Iar(jaret, 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  (beheaded  1541).  Thomas,  Lord 
Seijmour  of  Sudley,  the  Lord  Admiral  (beheaded  1549),  by- 
order  of  his  brother,  the  Protector  Somerset.  The  Protector 
Somerset  (Taeheaded  1552).  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwiclc  aud 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (beheaded  1553). 

"  There  lycth  before  the  High  Altar,  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  two  Dukes 
between  two  Queenes,  to  wit,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  tlie  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  between  Queen  Anne  and  Qiieen  Katherine,  all  four 
beheaded." — Stow,  hy  Howes,  p.  615. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  Midi  her  husband,  the  Ijord  Guilford  Dudley 
(beheaded  1553-4).  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  (be- 
headed 1600).  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  poisoned  in  the  ToAver 
and  buned,  according  to  tlie  register,  Sept.  15th,  1631.  Sir 
John  Eliot  died  a  piisouer  in  the  Tower,  Xov.  27th,  1632; 
his  son  petitioned  the  King  (Charles  I.)  that  he  would  permit 
his  father's  body  to  be  conveyed  to  Cornwall  for  intemient, 
but  the  King's  answer  at  the  foot  of  the  petition  was,  "  Let 
Sir  John  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in  the  church  of  that  parish 
■where  he  died."  Okey  the  regicide,  (hanged  at  Tyburn,  1662) 
DuTce  of  Monmouth  (beheaded  1685),  buried  beneath  the  com- 
munion-table. John  Rotier  (d.  1703),  the  eminent  medallist, 
and  rival  of  Simon.  Col.  Gunrood,  Editor  of  the  Wellington 
Despatches  (d.  1846).  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne  (d. 
1S71,  aged  90).  On  the  "\V.  -wall  may  be  seen  the  coffin  plates 
oi  Balmerino  (174G),  Kilmarnock  and  Lorat  (1747)  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill  aud  buried  near  the  west  end  of  the  chopel. 
A  stone  with  a  cross  on  it  marks  the  spot. 

Obfirrve. — Altar-tomb,  with  effigies  of  Sir  Richard  ChoInwn'Jeler/  and 
his  wife;  he  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henrj'  VII, 
Monument,  with  kneeling  figures,  to  Srr  Richard  JUount,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  (d.  1504),  and  his  son  and  successor,  Hir  Michael  Blount. 
Monutnont  in  chancel  to  Sir  Allen  Apalei/,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
(d.  1030),  father  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson.   Inscribed  .stouc  against  S. 
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wall,  over  the  remains  of    Tulbot  Edicards  (d.  1074),  Keeper  of  the 
Regalia  wlien  Blood  stole  the  Crown. 

Here,  in  the  lieutenancy  of  Pennington  (the  regicide  Lord 
Mayor  of  London),  one  Kem,  vicar  of  Low  Leyton,  in  Essex , 
preached  in  a  gown  over  a  buff  coat  and  scai-f.  Laud,  who 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  at  the  time,  records  the  circum- 
stance, with  becoming  hox-ror,  in  the  Histoiy  of  the  Troubles. 

Eminent  Persons  confined  in  the  Tower. —  Wallace — Mov' 
tiriur. — John,  King  of  France. — Charles,  Dul-e  of  Orleans, 
father  of  Louis  XII.,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt.  He  acquired  a  veiy  great  proficiency  in  our 
language.  A  volume  of  his  English  poems,  preserved  in  the 
British  iluseum,  contains  the  earliest  known  representation 
of  the  Tower,  engi-aved  in  Lord  De  Ros'  Memorials, — 
Queen  Anne  Bohv/n,  executed  1536,  by  the  hangman  of  Calais, 
on  a  scaffold  erected  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower. — Queen 
Katherine  Howard,  fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  beheaded, 
1541-2,  on  a  scaffold  erected  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower. 
Lady  Rochford  was  executed  at  the  same  time. — Sir  Thomas 
More.  —  Archbishop  Cranraer.  —  Protector  Somerset.  —  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  erected  within  the  walls 
of  the  Tower. — *SV;-  Thomas  Wyatt,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 
— Dercreux,  Earl  of  Essex,  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  erected 
within  the  walls  of  the  Tower. — Si-*:-  Walter  Raleigh.  (He 
was  on  three  different  occasions  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower ; 
once  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  his 
maniage,  and  twice  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  Here  he 
began  his  History  of  the  World ;  here  he  amused  himself 
with  his  chemical  experiments ;  and  here  his  son,  Carew 
Raleigh,  was  born.) — Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  her  husband, 
William  Seymour,  afterwai'ds  Dakc  of  Somerset.  (Seymour 
escaped  from  the  Tower.) — Countess  of  Somerset,  (for  Over- 
bury's  murder).  —  Sir  John  Eliot.  (Here  he  wrote  The 
Monarchy  of  Man;  and  here  he  died,  in  16.32.) — Earl  of 
Strafford. — Archbishop  Laud. — Lucy  Barlow,  mother  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  (Cromwell  discharged  her  from  the 
Tower  in  July,  1656.) —.S'?>  William  Darcnant. — Villiei-s 
second  Dnlce  of  Puclingham. — Colonel  Hutchinson,  at  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II. 

"  Ilis  chamber  -was  a  ro<jm  where  'tis  said  the  two  young  princes. 
King  Edward  the  Fifth  and  his  brother,  were  murdered  in  former  days, 
and  the  room  that  led  to  it  was  a  dark  great  room,  that  had  no  window  in 
it,  where  the  portcullis  to  one  of  the  inward  Tower  gates  was  drawn  up 
and  let  down,  under  which  there  sat  every  night  a  court  of  guard.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  in  this  room  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  Malmsey ;  from  which  murder  this  room  and  that  joining  it,  where 
Mr.  Hutchinson  lay,  was  called  the  Bloody  Tower." — Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
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(Mi's.  HutcLluson  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Avas  herself  bora  in  the  Tower, 
and,  therefore,  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  the 
building.) — Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger. — Bul-e  of  Buck- 
ingham.— Earl  of  Shaftesbury. — Earl  of  Salisbury,  temp. 
Charles  II.  (^^llen  Lord  Salisbury  was  offered  his  atten- 
dants in  the  Tower,  he  only  asked  for  his  cook.  The  King 
was  very  angiy.) — Wiliiam,  Lord  Russell. — Ahja'non  Sydney. 
— Seven  Bishops,  June  8th,  1688. — Lord  Chancellor  Jejferic^, 
1G88.— The  great  Dale  of  Marlhoroufjh,  1692.— ,SV?-  liobei-t 
IValpole,  1712.  (Granville,  Lord  Lansdoinie,  the  poet,  was 
afterwards  confined  in  the  same  apartment,  and  wrote 
a  copy  of  verses  on  the  occasion.) — Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
1715. — William  Shippen,  M.P.  for  Saltash  (for  saying,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  a  speech  from  the  throne,  by  George  I., 
"that  the  second  pai-agi-aph  of  the  King's  speech  seemed 
rather  to  be  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Gerinany  than 
Great  Britain ;  and  that  'twas  a  great  misfortune  that  tlie 
Kmg  was  a  stranger  to  oiu*  language  and  constitution."  He 
is  the  '•' doAATiright  Shippen  "  of  Pope's  poems). — Bishop 
Atterbwy,  1722. 

"  How  pleasing  Atterburj-'s  softer  hour, 
How  shone  his  soul  micouquered  in  the  Tower !  " — Pope. 

— Dr.  Friend,  (Here  he  -vvTote  his  Histoiy  of  Medicine.) — 
Earl  of  Derirenticater,  Earl  of  NitJisdale,  Lord  Kenmuir.  Der- 
wentwater  and  Kenmuir  were  executed  on  Tower  Hill.  (Lord 
Kithsdale  escaped  from  the  Tower,  Feb.  2Sth,  1715,  dressed 
in  a  woman's  clothes,  cloak,  and  hood,  provided  by  his  heroic 
wife.  The  history  of  his  escape,  contrived  and  effected  by 
his  countess,  with  admirable  coolness  and  intrepidity,  is 
given  by  herself  in  an  interesting  letter  to  her  sister, — see 
Mahon's  ''History  of  England,"  vols.  i.  and  ii.) — Lords 
Kihnarnoclc,  Bahneinno,  and  Lovat,  I7i6.  (The  block  on 
which  Lord  Lovat  was  beheaded  is  preserved  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Armoury.) — John  ^Yil]ces,  1762.  —  iorrf  George 
Gordon,  17S0.— Sir  Francis  Burdett,Ai>ril6th,  ISIO.— Arthur 
Thisllewood,  1820,  the  la-st  person  sent  a  prisoner  to  the 
Tower. 

Persons  murdered  in. — Henry  VJ. —  DaTca  of  Clarence 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  in  a  room  in  the  Bloody 
Tower. — Edward  V.  and  Richard,  Dale  of  Yorlc ;  their  sup- 
posed remains  (preserved  in  a  tomb  in  "Westminster 
Abbey)  were  found  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  while  dig- 
ging the  foundation  for  the  present  stone  stairs  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  "\Miite  Toweri-^SiV  Thomat  Overbury,     (Ha 
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was  committed  to  tlie  Tower,  April  21st,  1613,  and  fouud 
dead  Sept.  14tli  following.  The  manner  of  his  poisoning 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  mysterious  chaptei's  in 
English  History.) — Arthur  Cape/,  Earl  of  JEsse.v.  (He  was 
found  with  his  throat  cut,  July  13th,  1638.) 

Persons  horn  in. — Carew  Raleigh  (Su*  "Walter  Raleigh's  son). 
— ^Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  biogi'apher  of  her  husband. — Counte.-s 
of  Bedford  (daughter  of  the  infamous  Covmtess  of  Somei'set, 
and  mother  of  William,  Lord  Russell). 

The  high  ground  outside  to  the  X.W.  of  the  Tower  is 
called  Tower  Hill.  Here  till  within  the  last  150  yeai's  stood  a 
lai'ge  scaffold  and  gallows  of  timber,  for  the  execution  of  such 
traitore  or  transgi-essors  as  were  deUvered  out  of  the  Tower, 
or  otherwise,  to  the  sheriffs  of  London  for  execution. 

Executions  on  Tower  Hill. — Bi.ih.op  Fisher,  1535. — Sir 
Thomas  More,  1535. 

"  Going  up  the  scaffold,  which  was  so  weak  that  it  was  ready  to  fall,  he 
said  hurriedly  to  the  Lieutenant.  '  I  pray  you,  blaster  Lieutenant,  see  me 
safe  up,  and  for  my  coming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself.' " — Eoper's  Life. 

Cromiccll,  Ea/)i  of  Essex,  1540. —  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Shreiusbury,  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  1541. — Earl  of  Surrey, 
the  poet,  1547.  —  Thomas,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley,  the 
Lord  Admii-al,  beheaded,  1549,  by  order  of  his  brother  the 
Protector  Somerset. — The  Protector  Somerset,  1552. — *SVr 
Thomas  Wyatt  (1554). — John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Waruich,  and 
Northumberland,  1553. — Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  (husband 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.)  1553-4. — Sir  Gervase  LLehcys,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  (executed  for  his  share  in  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury). — Earl  of  Strafford,  1641. — Archbishop 
Laud,  1644-5. — Sir  Harry  Fa ??€,  the  younger,  1662. —  Viicount 
Stafford,  16S0,  beheaded  on  the  perjured  evidence  of  Titus 
Gates,  and  others. — Algernon  Sydney,  16S3.— Du^•e  of  Mon- 
mouth, 16S5. — Earl  of  Deruentwatcr  and  Lord  Kenmuir, 
implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  1715. — Lords  Ivilmarnocl:  and 
Balmerino,  1746. — Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  1747,  was  not  only 
the  last  person  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  but  the  last  pei'son 
beheaded  m  this  country. 

Historic  Events  v:hich  occwred  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood.— Llewellyn' shesid  was  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Tower. 
Lady  Raleigh  lodged  on  Tower  Hill  while  her  husband  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  William  Pmn,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  bom  (1644)  on  the  E.  side  of  Tower  Hill, 
within  a  court  adjoining  to  London  Wall. 

At  a  pubhc-house  on  Tower  Hill,  known  by  the  sign  of  the 
Bull,  whither  he  had  withdi-awn  to  avoid  his  creditors,  Otway 
the  poet,  died  (it  is  said,  of  want^  April  14th,  laSd.    AX  a 
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cutlei*'s  shop  on  Tower  Hill,  Felton  bought  the  knife  with 
which  he  stabbed  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  the 
Villiers  family ;  it  was  a  broad,  sharp,  hunting  knife,  and 
cost  Is.  The  second  duke  often  repaired  in  disguise  to  the 
lodging  of  a  poor  person,  "  about  Tower  Hill,"  who  professed 
skill  in  horoscopes. 

The  area  of  the  Tower,  within  the  walls,  is  12  acres  and 
5  poles;  and  the  circuit  outside  of  the  ditch  is  1050 
yards. 


XIV-CHURCHES. 

Of  the  98  parish  churches  within  the  walls  of  the  City  of 
London,  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,  85  were  burnt  down, 
and  13  unburut;  53  were  rebuilt,  and  35  united  to  other 
parishes. 

•'  It  is  observed  and  is  truo  in  the  late  Fire  of  London,  that  the  fire 
burned  just  us  many  parish  churohes  as  there  were  hours  from  the 
bc<^iiniing  to  tbe  end  of  the  Fn-e ;  and  next  that  there  were  just  as 
many  ehui-ches  left  standing  in  the  rest  of  the  city  that  was  not 
burned,  being,  I  thmk,  13  in  all  of  each." — I'kpys. 

There  is  a  talk  of  removing  many  of  the  City  churches  to 
localities  with  larger  Sunday  population, 

Tlie  following  is  the  Yearly  Value  of  some  of  the  Church 
Livings  in  London  : — 

*St.  Botolph's,  BLshopsgate  £1200  St.  Marylebone      .        .    ,£1150 

*St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate  .    ,  l:iSO  ,  "St.  George's,  Hanover-square  850 

*St.  Olave's,  Hart-street      .  2050  j  St.  James's,  Westminster  .     1160 

*St.  Andrew's,  Holborii  .     ,  900  "St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields .    1258 

St,  Catherine  Coleman       ,  550  I  All  Souls',  Langliam-place  .    800 

*St,  Bartholomew  the  Less  13  1  'St.  Mary's,  Islington  .        ,    1400 

Lambeth        .        .        .    ,  1500  |  *St.  Luke's,  Chelsea        .    .    1500 

The  income  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  fixed  at  10,000Z 
a-year. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  or  the  Collegiate  Church  op 
St,  Peter's,  Westminster, f  originally  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery— the  "  minster  west "  of  St,  Paul's,  London.  Here  our 
Kings  and  Queens  have  been  crowned,  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  Queen  Victoria ;  and  here  more  than  twenty  of 
them  are  buried,  some  with  and  others  without  monuments. 

A  church  existed  here  in  the  daya  of  King  Ofifa.    A  new 

•  With  a  house. 

t  See  Dean  Stanley's  "  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  3rd  ed. 
with  plates,  1876,  a  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  work. 
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one  was  erected  by  Edward  the  Confessor  about  1065.  No 
part  of  the  present  chui'ch  can  be  identified  with  that,  but 
there  are  remains  of  his  building  in  the  substnicture  of 
the  Dormitory,  or  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,  in  the  dark  cloister 
south  of  the  south  transept.  The  oldest  portions  of  the  present 
Abbey  Church,  the  choir  and  transepts,  were  built  by 
Henry  III.,  and  are  early  pointed  in  style.  The  four  bayg 
west  of  the  transept  are  of  Edward  the  First's  time,  and 
in  Early  Decorated  style;  the  remainder,  to  the  west  door, 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  built  under  Sir  Richard  Whittiugton, 
Lord  Mayor,  as  Commissioner. 

Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  is  Late  Perpendicular,  richly  orna- 
mented with  panelling,  &c. ;  and  the  western  towers,  de- 
signed by  "Wren,  are  in  a  debased  style  of  mixed  Grecian 
and  Gothic. 

Intenor  Dimensions. —  Length,  403  feet  (inclusive  of 
Henry  Vllth  Chapel,  oil),  across  transepts,  203  feet,  length 
of  choir,  155  feet;  height  of  roof  from  pavement,  101  feet 
8  inches.     Height  of  towel's,  225  feet. 

The  Abbey,  including  the  Chapter  Home,  is  open  to  public 
inspection  on  v:eeh  clays,  from  9  ^o  3  generally  ;  and  also  in  the 
summer  months  between  4  and  6  in  the  afternoon.  The  Nave^ 
Transepts,  and  Cloisters  are  free.  The  charge  for  admission  to 
the  rest  of  the  Abbey  (through  which  you  may  be  accompanied 
hy  a  guide)  is  6d.  each  person.  On  Mondays  the  whole  is  open 
gratis.  The  public  are  not  admitted  to  view  the  mcmuments  on 
Sundays,  Good  Friday,  Christmas  Day,  or  Fast  Days,  or 
during  the  hours  of 

JHiuru  Service,  viz.,  Sundays,  at  10  a.m.,  at  3  p.m.,  and  Evening  Ser^ 
vice,  in  the  Nave  at  7  p.m.,  and  dailj'  at  7.4-5  a.m.,  10  a. m.,  and  3  p.m. 
About  2000  people  attend  the  Sunday  evening  services. 

The  Choir. — As  you  stand  in  the  centre,  under  the  Tower, 
you  occupy  the  place  where  the  Sovereigns  of  England  have 
received  the  Crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  since 
the  Church  was  built.  The  point  of  view  is  very  striking. 
The  higfi  altar,  which  was  erected  in  1867  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  G.  Scott,  is  adorned  with  a  reredos,  including  a  Mosaic 
of  the  Last  Supper,  designed  by  Clayton  and  Bell. 

Observe. — rt..  Tomb  of  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  erected  by 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster,  1308 ;  original  contemporary 
portrait  of  King  Richard  II.,  one  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  painting 
in  England ;  1.  tombs  of  Eduiund  Crouchboxk,  Earl  of  Lanca.ster,  second 
son  of  Henry  III.  'd.  1296);  and  of  his  countess :  1.  tomb  of  Aymer  de 
Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  coiisin  of  Edward  I.  who  was  murdered  in 
Fn\nce,  1323  (very  fine — best  seen  from  the  N.  aisle  ,  rt.,  Tomb  of 
Anne  of  C'levet,  one  of  King  Henry  YIII.'s  six  wives. 
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"The  monnmonts  of  Aynior  do  Valence  and  Edmund  Crouchback  are 
specimens  of  the  maj^niriceiice  of  our  sculpture  in  tlic  reign  of  the  two 
first  Edwards.  Tlie  loftiness  of  the  work,  the  number  of  arches  and 
pinnacles,  the  lightness  of  the  spires,  the  richness  and  profusion  of 
foliage  and  crockets,  the  solemn  repose  of  the  i)rincipal  statue,  the 
delicacy  of  thought  in  the  group  of  angels  bearing  the  soul,  and  the 
tender  sentiment  of  concern  variously  expressed  in  the  relations  ranged 
in  order  round  tlie  basement,  forcibly  arrest  the  attention,  and  carry  the 
tlioughts  not  only  to  otlier  ages,  but  to  other  stiitcs  of  existence." — 
Flaxiiuiu. 

The  rich  mosaic  pavement  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  Opu.s  Alexandrinnm,  and  was  placed  here  by  Henry  III., 
1268.  The  black  and  white  pavement  was  laid  at  the  expense 
of  Dr,  Busby,  master  of  Westminster  School.  The  Choir 
stalls  are  modern. 

The  usual  plan  olscrved  in  view'tnfj  tlie  Abbey  is  to  repair  to 
Poet's  Corner  {see  further  on),  and  ivait  till  a  sufliciait party  is 
formed  for  a  guide  to  accomiiany  you  throuyk  the  chapels. 
Admission  6d.  each  person.  If  you  find  a  party  formed,  you 
will  save  time  by  joining  it  at  once*  You.  can  examine  the 
open  parts  of  the  building  aftcrioards  at  your  own  convenience. 

At  the  end  of  the  E.  aisle  of  S.  transept  is,  I.  "  Chapel  of 
St.  Benedict;"  several  of  the  "Deans  of  the  College,"  are 
buried  hei'e.  The  pi'incipal  tombs  are  those  of  Lanf/ham^ 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1376);  the  Countess  of  Hert- 
ford, sister  to  the  Lord  High  Admii-al  Nottingham,  famous 
for  his  share  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  (d.  1598)  ; 
and  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer  in  the  reigii  of  James  I.  (d.  1645). 

Oftsfi-re.— Part  of  an  alfcir-decoration  of  the  13th  or  14th  century,  11 
feet  long  by  3  feet  high  under  glass. 

"  In  the  centre  is  a  figure  of  Christ,  holding  the  globe,  and  in  the  act  ot 
blessing ;  an  angel  with  a  palm  brancli  is  on  each  side.  The  single  figure 
at  the  left  hand  is  St.  Peter.  Tlie  compartments  not  occupied  by  figures 
were  adorned  with  a  deep-blue  glass  resembling  lapis  lazuli,  with  gold 
lines  of  foliage  executed  on  it.  The  smaller  spaces  and  mouldings  were 
enriched  with  cameos  and  gems,  some  of  winch  still  remain.  Tliat  the 
work  was  executed  in  England  there  can  be  little  doubt." — EastUiTce  on 
Oil  Fainting,  p.  176. 

We  now  pass  through  the  iron  gates  with  the  guide. 

Sec  plan  of  the  Abbey, 21.  101.  In  every  chapel  are  placed 
plans  of  its  monuments,  mounted  on  cards,  very  convenient  for 
reference. 

IL  "  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund,''  containing  20  monuments, 
of  which  that  on  your  right  as  you  enter,  to  William  de 
Valence,  Earl  of  Fembroke,  half-brother  to  Henry  IIL,  and 

*  A  very  useful  guide  to  the  Abbey,  price  l.«.,  is  sold  by  the  vergers. 
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father  of  Aj^iner  de  Valence,  (d.  1296),  is  the  most  im- 
portant; the  effigy  exhibits  the  earhest  existing  instance 
in  this   country  of  the  use  of  enamelhng  for   monuments. 

(].)  John  ofElthara,  son  of  Edward  II.  (d.  1334);  Tomb 

with  miniature  alabaster  figures,  representing  William  of 
Windsor  and  Blanche  de  la  Tour,  children  of  Edward  III.  (d. 
circ.  1350) ;  monumental  brass  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel 
(the  best  in  the  Abbey),  representing  Eleanora  de  Bohun, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  in  her  conventual  dress,  as  a  nun  of 
Barking  Abbey  (d.  1399);  monumental  brass  of  Robert  de 
Waldehy,  Archbishop  of  York  (d.  1397);  effigy  of  Frances, 
Duchess  of  Suffolk,  grand-daughter  of  Henry  YIL,  and  mother 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey  (d.  15 03);  alabaster  statue  of  Elizabeth 
Jlusself,  of  the  Bedford  family  (d.  1601)— foohshly  shown 
for  many  yeai^  as  the  lady  who  died  by  the  prick  of  a 
needle;  here  was  buried,  in  Ihl'i,  Edward  Lytton  JBuhcer, 
Lord  Lytton,  author  and  statesman. 

lir.  "Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,"  contains  16  monuments, 
amongst  them  that  of  Anne  Seymour,  the  ^vife  of  the  Protec- 
tor Somerset  (d.  1587);  the  gi-eat  Lord  Burghley's  monument 
to  his  wife  Mildred,  and  their  daughter  Anne  (d.  1588 — 89)  ; 
Sir  Robert  Cecil's  monument  to  his  wife  (d.  1591)  ;  and  a 
large  altar-tomb  in  the  centre,  to  the  father  and  mother  of 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Steenie  of  James  I.  In 
the  centre  of  the  chapel  beneath  the  tomb  of  Sir  Geo.  Villiers, 
lies  the  body  of  Queen  Catherine  of  Valols,  wife  of  Henry  V. ; 
removed  hither  in  1776. 

IV.  ''Chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  called  "Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel,"  and  entered  by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps  beneath 
the  Oratoiy  of  Henry  V.  The  entrance  gates  are  of  brass, 
gilt,  and  wrought  into  various  devices — the  portcullis  ex- 
hibiting the  descent  of  the  founder  from  the  Beaufort  family, 
and  the  crown  and  twisted  roses  the  union  that  took  place, 
on  Hemy's  marriage,  of  the  White  Rose  of  York  with  the 
Red  Rose  of  Lancaster.  The  chapel  consists  of  a  central 
aisle,  -udth  five  small  chapels  at  the  East  end,  and  two  side 
aisles,  north  and  south.  The  bannei'S  and  stalls  appertain  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the 
Bath,  an  order  of  merit  next  in  rank  in  this  country  to  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter';  the  knights  were  formerly 
installed  in  this  chapel;  the  Dean  of  Westminster  is  Dean 
of  the  Order.  The  statues  in  the  architecture  of  this  chapel 
are  commended  by  Flaxman  for  "their  natural  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  character  and  drapery." 

Principal  monuments.  —  Altar  -  tomb  with  effigies  of 
Henry  VII.  (d.  1509),  and  i^uecn  (d.  1502)  (in  the  centre  of 
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the  chapel),  the  work  of  Peter  Tomgiano,  an  Italian  sculptor: 
— Lord  Bacon  calls  it  "  one  of  the  stateliest  and  daintiest 
tombs  in  Europe:"  the  Perp.-gothic  screen  which  surrounds 
it  is  of  brass  ;  richly  gilt,  and  the  work  of  an  English  artist. 
In  the  vault  beneath,  besides  Henry  VII. ,  and  Elizabeth  of 
York,  is  thrust  the  coflBn  of  James  I. ;  below  the  altar  steps 
is  buried  Edicard  VI.  (d.  1553).  In  the  recesses  round  the 
altai'  are  monuments  to  George  VilHers,  1st  Duke  of  Buching- 
ham,  and  his  duchess; — the  duke  was  assassinated  by  Felton 
in  1628 :  his  younger  son,  Francis,  who  was  killed  in  the  Civil 
"Wars,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  second  and  profligate  duke,  the 
Zimri  of  Dryden,  are  bviried  with  their  father  in  the  vault 
beneath.  In  this  recess  lies  also  the  body  of  Anne  of  Ben- 
mark,  wife  of  James  I.  (d.  1619).  On  S.  of  altar,  monument 
to  Lodovic  Stuart,  Dulce  of  Richmond  and  Lennox  (d.  1623), 
and  his  duchess,  of  the  time  of  James  I.  (La  Belle  Stuart  is 
bvu'ied  beneath  this  monument).  In  the  N.E.  Chapel,  monu- 
ment to  Sheffield,  Dalce  of  Buckinr/ham  (d.  1720),  the  patron 
of  Diyden,  -nith  its  inscription,  "  Dubius,  sed  non  Improbus, 
Vixi.  Incertus  morior."  In  the  S.  E,  Chapel,  recumbent 
figure,  by  Sir  R,  "Westmacott,  of  the  Bul-e  of  Monipensler, 
brother  to  King  Louis  Philippe. 

The  recess  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Chapel  was  the  burial  place 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  4  of  his  family  and  6  of  his  officers,  but 
their  bones  were  speedily  ejected  at  the  Restoration.  Under 
the  centre  of  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel  are  buried  George  II.  and 
Queen  Caroline, — Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of 
George  III.,  and  Augusta,  his  wife, — and  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  hero  of  CuUoden.  The  remains  of  George  II. 
and  his  Queen  lie  mingled  together,  a  side  having  been  taken 
by  the  Bang's  o^m  direction  from  each  of  the  coffins  for  this 
purpose. 

In  South  Aisle,  which  is  entered  by  a  doorway  on  the  rt. 
hand,  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  into  the  chapel  is 
an  altar-tomb,  with  effigy  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  (d.  1577), 
mother  of  Lord  Damley,  husband  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
Tomb,  with  effigy  (by  Cornelius  Cure)  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
(beheaded  1587),  erected  by  'James  I.,  who  brought  his 
mother's  body  from  Peterborough  Cathedi'al,  and  buried  it 
here.  The  face  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  a  genuine  Hkeness  of  the  Queen.  In  the  same  vault  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
James  I.;  of  Arabella  Stuart  (d.  1615),  and  of  several  other 
members  of  the  Stuart  family.  Altar-tomb,  with  effigy  of 
braes,  gilt  and  enamelled  (by  Torrigiano)  of  Margaret,  Coun- 
tess of  Richmond  (d.  1507),  mother  of  Henry  VII.  Statue 
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of  the  first  v:ife  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (d.  1737),  erected  by 
her  sou,  Horace  Walpole,  the  gi'eat  letter-- writer.  Monument 
to  George  Monk,  Duhe  of  Albemarle  (d.  1670),  restorer  of 
Charles  II.  In  a  vault  under  this  tomb  are  buried  Charles  I  J. 
(d.  16S5),  WilUom  III.  (d.  1702),  and  3fary  (d.  1691),  and 
Qu'^en  Anne  (d,  1714). 

In  North  Aisle — Tomb,  -with  effigy  (by  Maximilian  Coult) 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  lion-hearted  Queen  (d.  1603);  her 
sister,  Queen  Mary  (d.  1558),  is  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
Alabaster  cradle,  with  effigy  of  Sophia,  daughter  of  James  L, 
who  died  when  only  three  days  old  (1606).  Against  the 
E.  wall  is  an  altar,  or  sarcophagus  of  white  marble  contain- 
ing certain  bones  accidentally  discovered  (1671)  in  a  Avooden 
chest  below  the  staii-s  which  fonuerly  led  to  the  chapel  of 
the  "\Miite  Tower,  and  believed  to  be  the  remains  of 
Fchcarel  V.  and  liis  brother  Richard,  Dul-c  of  Yoric,  murdered 
(1183^  by  order  of  their  uncle,  King  Richard  III.  Monu- 
ments to  Saville,  Marquis  of  Eedifax,  the  statesman  and  wit 
(d.  1695); — to  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  patron  of  the 
men  of  genius  of  his  time  (d.  1715).  On  the  floor,  close 
to  the  entrance,  a  white  slab  marks  the  grave  of  Addison 
(d.  1719);  the  inscription  is  by  Tickell. 

V.  The  "  Cheipel  of  St.  Edivard  the  Confessor,"  or  the 
"Chapel  of  the  Kinfjs"  (the  most  interesting  of  all),  occupies 
the  space  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar  of  the  Abbey,  betAvecn 
it  and  Heniy  YII.'s  chapel,  and  is  entered  from  the  ambula- 
tory by  a  temporary  staircase.  The  centre  of  this  chapel  is 
occupied  by  the  Shrine  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  (d.  1065), 
erected  by  Henry  TIL.  and  onginally  richly  inlaid  with  mosaic 
work  and  porphyry  slabs  brought  from  Konoe,  now  stripped 
off.  Of  the  original  Latin  inscnption,  only  a  few  letters 
remain.  The  wainscot  addition  at  the  top  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Mary  I.,  by  Abbot  Fekenham.  Heniy  IV.  was 
seized  with  his  last  illness  while  performing  his  dcA'otious  at 
this  shrine.  Around  this  shrine  are  ranged  the  graves  and 
monuments  of  9  kings  and  queens. 

On  the  N.  side. — Altar-tomb,  with  good  bronze  effjgy  of 
Jfenry  TIL  (d.  1272)  (work  of  "William  Torell),  and  slabs 
of  porphyry  let  into  the  sides.  Altar-tomb  of  Edwarel  I. 
(d.  1307),  composed  of  five  large  slabs  of  Purbeck  marble, 
and  carrying  this  appropriate  inscription  : — 

"  EDWAKDVS   PRIMVS    PCOTOEVSI   MALLEUS    IIIC   EST — PACTCM    SERVA." 

"When  the  tomb  was  opened  in  1774,  the  body  of  the  King 
was  discovered  almost  eutire,  with  a  crown  of  tin  gilt  upon 
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his  head,  a  sceptre  of  copper  gilt  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
sceptre  and  dove  of  the  same  materials  in  his  left;  and  in 
this  state  he  is  still  lying.  Clc»se  to  it  is  a  brass,  much  worn, 
representing  John  ch  Walt/fam,  Bi>hop  of  Sali.sbiiry.  and 
Lorrl  High  Treosurer  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
by  whose  orders  he  was  honoured  ^^ith  burial  among  the 
kings.  AUar-tfymh,  with  effigy  of  Lhaiior  (d.  1290),  Queen 
of  Edward  I. :  the  figure  of  the  Queen  was  the  work  of 
Master  "William  ToreU,  goldsmith,  and  citizen  of  London, 
and  is  desenedly  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  beauty ;  the 
iron  work  (restored)  was  executed  by  a  smith  of  Leightou 
Buzzard,  in  Bedfordshire. 

On  the  S.,  Altar-tombs,  with  effigies  of  Edward  III. 
(d.  1377),  and  of  Philippa  his  Queen  (d.  1369).  Altar-tomb, 
with  effigies  of  RicUard  II.  (d.  13i'9i,  and  his  Qneeii,  Ann"  of 
Bohemia  (d.  1394).  At  the  E.  end,  Altar-tomb  and  chantry 
oi  Henry  V.  (d.  1422),  the  hero  of  Agincoui-t ;  the  head  of 
the  King  was  of  solid  silrer,  and  the  figure  was  plated  with 
the  same  metal ;  the  head  was  stolen  at  the  RefoiTuation  : 
the  helmet,  shield,  and  saddle  of  the  King  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  a  bar  above  the  turrets  of  the  chantry.  Grey  slab,  for- 
merly adorned  with  a  rich  brass  figure  (a  few  nails  are  still 
to  be  seen),  covering  the  remains  of  Thomas  of  Wowhto'k, 
iJuke  of  (tloucestfr,  youngest  son  of  Edward  III.,  murdered 
by  order  of  his  nephew,  Richard  11.  (1397).  Small  altar- 
tomb  of  hiorrjo.it*  of  York,  infant  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
(d.  1472).  Small  altar-tomb  of  E/izabrfh  Tndo-r  (d.  149.5V, 
infant  daughter  of  Henry  YII.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  chapel 
ai-e  the  two  Coronation  Chairs,  still  used  at  the  coronations 
of  tlie  Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain — one  containing  the 
famous  stone  of  Scove  on  which  the  Scottish  Kings  were 
crowned,  and  which  E<lward  I.  canned  away  with  him,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  absolute  conquest  of  Scotland.  This  stone  is 
26  inches  long,  16  inches  wide,  and  11  inches  thick,  and  is 
fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  chair  by  cramps  of  ii'ou ;  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  red<lish-gi*ey  sandstone  sc|uared 
and  smoothed; — the  more  modem  cl:air  was  made  for  the 
coronation  of  Mary,  Queen  of  William  III.  Between  the 
chaii-s  are  jjlaced  the  shield,  and  huge  two-handed  sword, 
carried  before  Edward  1 II.  in  France.  The  sa'een  dividing  the 
chapel  from  the  Choir  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Heuiy  YI.  : 
beneath  the  cornice  nins  a  series  of  14  sculptures  in  bas- 
relief,  representing  the  principal  events,  real  and  imaginary, 
in  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor :  the  mosaic  pavement  of 
the  chapel,  much  Avom,  is  contemporaiy  with  the  shrine  of 
the  Confessor. 
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VI.  "  Chapel  of  St.  Paul."— Mta,v-tomh  on  your  right  as 
j'ou  enter  to  Lodowick  Robsart,  Lord  Bourchicr  (d.  1431), 
standard-bearer  to  Henry  V.  at  the  battle  of  Agincouii;. 
Altar-tomb  (centre)  of  Sir  Giles  Daubcny  (d.  1507)  (Lord 
Chamberlain  to  Heniy  VII.)  and  his  lady.  Stately  monu- 
ment against  the  wall  to  Sir  Thomas  Bromley  (d.  1587),  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  he 
sat  as  Chancellor  at  the  trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at 
Fotheringay.  Monuments  to  Viscount  Dorchester  (d.  1631), 
and  Fi-ancis,  Lord  Cottington,  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Colossal  portrait-statue  (rt.)  of  James  Watt  (d,  1819),  the 
great  engineer,  by  Sir  Fi-ancis  Chantrey— cost  6000i!. ;  the 
inscx'iption  by  Lord  Brougham,  In  this  chapel  are  buried 
John  Pym  (d.  1643),  and  Archbishop  Usher  (d.  1656),  whoso 
funei-al  was  conducted  \nih.  great  pomp  by  command  of 
Cromwell,  who  bore  half  the  expense  of  it ;  the  other  half 
fell  very  heavily  on  Usher's  relations. 

VIL  "  Chapel  of  St.  Erasmus,"  through  which  we  enter 
VIII.,  •'  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  containing  the  tombs 
of  several  early  Abbots  of  Westminster ;  William  de  CoU 
Chester  (d.  1420) ;  Mylling  (d,  1492);  Facet  (d.  1500).  Very 
lofty  and  stately  monument  to  Henij  Cary,  Lord  Hunsdon 
(d.  1596),  first  cousin  and  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Large  altar-tomb  of  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  (d.  1 622)  (eldest  son 
of  the  gi-eat  Lord  Bm-ghley),  and  his  two  wives ;  the  vacant 
space  is  said  to  have  been  intended  for  the  statue  of  his 
second  countess,  but  she  disdainfully  refused  to  lie  on  the 
left  side.  Monument  to  Colonel  Fopham  (d.  1651),  one  of 
CromAvell's  officers  at  sea,  and  the  only  monument  to  any  of 
the  Parliamentary  party  suffered  to  remain  in  the  Abbey  at 
the  Restoration ;  the  inscription,  however,  was  turned  to  the 
Avail ;  his  remains  were  removed  at  the  same  time  with  those 
of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  Blake,  &c. 

IX.  "Chapel  of  Abbot  Islip,"*  contains  his  altar-tomb 
(d.  1532),  and  the  monument  to  the  great-nephew  and  heir 
of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord  Chancellor 
(d.  1619).  The  Hatton  vault  was  purchased  by  WiUiam 
Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  who  is  here  interred,  and  whose 
monument  is  outside  the  chapel,  in  the  aisle. 

By  the  side  of  it  is  Genei-al  Wolfes  (killed  at  Quebec 
1759)  monument,  the  work  of  Wilton,  cost  3000^.:  the  bas- 
relief  representing  the  march  of  the  British  troops   from 

*  Above  tliis  chai^el,  but  not  shown  to  the  public,  are  the  ciu-ious 
wax  eflSgies  which  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  used  to  be  borriC  along  in  the  funeral  processions  of  dis- 
tinguished persons. 
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the  river  bank  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  is  by  Capiz- 
zoldi. 

Tlie  E.  aisle  of  the  North  Transept,  foraierly  divided  by 
screens  into  the  Chapels  of  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  and  St. 
Andrew's,  is  nov:  ihrovm.  into  one.  Observe  Uvo  remarkable 
monuments — Four  knights  kneehng,  and  supporting  on  their 
shouldei-s  a  table,  on  which  lie  the  several  parts  of  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  ;  beneath  is  the  recumbent  figure  of 
Sir  Francis  Vei'c  (d.  160S),  the  great  Low  Country  soldier  of 
Queen  EUzabeth's  reign,  by  Nicholas  Stone.  Monument  by 
Roubiliac  (one  of  the  last  and  best  of  his  works)  to  Mr.  and 
Lady  E.  Nightingale  (d.  1752  and  1734) ;  the  bottom  of  the 
monument  represents  a  sheeted  skeleton  throwing  open  its 
marble  dooi"s,  and  launching  his  dart  at  the  lady,  who  has 
sunk  aflFrighted  into  her  husband's  arms. 

"  The  dj'ing  woman,"  says  Allan  Cnnningliam,  would  do  honour  to 
any  artist.  Her  right  arm  and  hand  are  considered  by  sculptors  as 
the  perfection  of  fine  workmanship.  Life  seems  .slowly  receding  from 
her  tapering  fingers  and  quiyering  wrist."  When  Roubiliac  was 
erecting  this  monument,  he  was  found  one  day  by  Gayfere,  the  Abbey 
mason,  .standing  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  looks  fixed  on  one  of 
the  knightly  figures  which  support  the  canopy  over  the  statue  of  Sir 
Fiancis  Vere.  As  Gayfere  approached,  the  enthusiastic  Frenchman 
laid  his  hand  on  his  arm,  pointed  to  the  figvire,  and  said,  in  a  whisper, 
"Hush  !  hush  !  he  vil  speak  presently." 

At  the  N.  end  is  the  large  monument  of  Sir  H.  and  Ladij 
Xorris  (d.  1601  \  the  slab  is  supported  by  their  6  sons. 
Beyond  this  is  a  statue  of  Mrs.  Siddons  (d.  1831),  of  her 
brother,  John  Kemhle  (d.  1S23),  and  tablet  to  memory  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davij  (d.  1S29).  Against  the  W.  screens  are  monu- 
ments to  Admiral  Ktmpjenfeldt,  lost  in  the  "Royal  George," 
1782,  and  Sir  J.  Franklin,  the  Arctic  traveller  (d.  1847). 
Close  to  the  iron  gates  is  a  monument  to  Lord  Ligonier  (16S7 
—1770). 

North  Transept,  Observe — the  inscribed  stones  covering  the 
graves  of  the  rival  statesmen,  Pitt  and  Fox. 

"  The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side; 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  t*:ar, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier." — Sir  Waller  Scott. 

Grattan,  Lord  Canninf/,  Castlercagh,  and  Palmerston  ;  and  the 
monuments  to — the  IMike  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  Eonbiliac's  monument  to  Sir 
Peter  WcLrren,  contaiuuig  his  fine  figiu-e  of  Navigation  :  Ry^- 
brach's  monument  to  Admiral  Va-non.  who  distinguished 
himself  at  Carthagena ;  Bacons  noble  monument  to  the 
great  Lord  Chatham,  erected  by  the  King  and  Parliament — 
cost  6000/. 
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"Bacon  there 
Gives  more  tlnin  female  beauty  to  a  stone, 
And  Chatliauis  eloquence  to  marble  lips." 

Cowper,  The  Tusk. 

JSTollekcns'  large  monument  to  the  three  naval  captains  wlio 
fell  in  Rodney's  great  victory  of  April  12th,  1782,  erected  by 
the  King  and  Parliament — cost  4000/.  ;  Flaxmau's  noble 
portrait-statue  of  the  great  Lord  Marn^field,  •with  Wisdom 
on  one  side,  Justice  on  the  other,  and  behind  the  figure  of 
a  youth,  a  criminal,  by  Wisdom  delivered  up  to  Justice — 
erected  by  a  private  person,  who  becpieathed  2500/.  for  the 
purpose  ;  statue  of  Sir  W.  Follttt,  by  Belines ;  small  monu- 
ment, with  bust,  to  Wamn  Ilastinr/s — erected  by  his  widow; 
Sir  R,  Westmacott's  Mrs.  Warren  and  Child — one  of  the  best 
of  his  works;  Chantrey's  three  portrait-statues  of  Fraiicis 
Homer,  Gcorfjc  Cannirnj,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  ;  and  Gibson's 
standing  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

In  the  X,  aisle  of  the  Choir  (on  your  Avay  to  the  Nave), 
Observe — Tablets  to  Henry  Parcell  (d.  1695),  and  Dr.  Bloxo 
(d.  170S),  two  of  our  greatest  English  musicians — the  Purcell 
inscrijitiou  is  attributed  to  Dry  den ;  portrait-statues  of  Sir 
Stamford  lia  fifes  {d.  182G),  bv  Chan  trey;  and  of  Wilberforcc 
(d.  1833),  by' S.Joseph. 

On  entering  the  N.  aide  of  the  Nave  we  see  (rt.)  the  monu- 
ment to  Sir  John  Haschd,  and  a  little  further  on  Sir  R. 
Westmacott's  monument  to  Spencer  Paxcvcd,  murdered  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1812.  Cost  £5250. 
To  Dr.  Mead,  the  physician  (d.  1754).  Small  stone,  in  the 
middle  of  the  N,  aisle  (fronting  Killigrew's  monument), 
inscriijcd,  "  0  Rare  Ben  Jonson."  The  poet  is  buried  here 
standing  on  his  feet,  and  the  inscription  was  done,  as  Aubrey 
relates,  "  at  the  charge  of  Jack  Young  (afterwards  knighted), 
who,  Avalkiug  here  when  the  grave  was  covering,  gave  the 
fellow  eighteen-pence  to  cut  it."  When  the  nave  was  re-laid, 
about  seventeen  years  ago,  the  true  stone  was  taken  away, 
and  the  present  uninteresting  square  placed  in  its  stead.  Tom 
Killi'/reiv,  the  wit,  is  buried  by  the  side  of  Jonson ;  and  his 
sou,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ahiianza,  in  1707,  has  a  monu- 
ment immediately  opposite.  Monument  to  Heneuffc  Tinjsdev, 
who  wrote  the  genealogy  of  the  lickei^taff  family  in  the 
Tatler,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Blareguies  in  1709.  In  the 
N.W.  corner  are  the  monuments  to  Vassall  Fox,  Lord  Hot- 
land  (d.  1840),  by  Baily,  R.A.,  Sir  James  MacHnfosh,  the 
historian,  by  Theed,  and  to  C.  J.  Fox,  representing  him 
falling  into  the  arms  of  Liberty,  by  Wefctmacott.  Monument 
of  3Iaj.-<jcn.  Lawrence,  erected  by  the  East  India  Company, 
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**iu  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  his  eminent  services  in 
the  command  of  their  forces  on  the  const  of  Coromandel, 
from  17-16  to  1756."  Monument,  by  Flaxman,  to  Capt. 
Montague,  who  fell  in  Lord  Howe's  victoiy  of  June  1st. 
Above  the  W.  door  monument  to  W.  Pitt,  by  "Westmacott, 
supported  by  allegorical  figures  of  Historvj  and  Anarchy  in 
chains. 

In  the  .S'.  aisle  are — sitting  statue  of  Wordsworth,  the  poet, 
(d.  1850),  by  Lough,  and  close  to  it  a  bust  of  Kcbfe,  by 
Woolner.  Monument  to  Secretary  Crofjgs  (d.  1720),  "VN"ith 
fine  epitaph  in  verse  by  Pope.  Bishop  A  tterhury  is  buiied 
near,  in  a  vault  which  he  made  for  himself  when  Dean  of 
Westminster,  "as  fai',"  he  says  to  Pope,  "from  kings  and 
kaesars  as  the  space  will  admit  of."  Monument  to  C'lmarcve, 
the  poet  (d.  1728),  erected  at  the  expense  of  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom,  for  reasons  not  known 
or  mentioned,  he  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  about  10,000^. 

"  When  the  younger  Duche.s.s  expo.sed  herself  hy  placing  a  monument 
and  silly  epitaph  of  her  own  composing  and  had  spelling  to  Congreve  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  her  mother  quoting  the  words  said,  '  I  know  not 
what  pleasure  she  might  have  had  in  his  comjjany,  but  I  am  sure  it  was 
no  honour.'  " — Horace  WfljpoU. 

In  front  of  Congi'eve's  monument  J/r^-.  OhHdd,  the  actress, 
is  biuied,  "  in  a  very  fine  Bnissells  lace  head,"  says  her 
maid  ;  "  a  Holland  shift  with  a  tucker  and  double  I'uffies  of 
the  same  lace;  a  pair  of  new  kid  gloves,  and  her  body 
wrapped  up  in  a  winding-sheet."  Hence  the  allusion  of  the 
BatirLst : — 

"  Odious  I  in  woollen  ;  'twould  a  saint  provoke ! 
CWere  the  last  words  that  poor  Xarcissa  spoke) — 
No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
AVrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face; 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one  "s  dead — 
And — Betty— give  tliis  cheek  a  little  red." — Popt. 

The  absurd  monument,  by  Nicholas  Rend,  to  Bear-Admiral 
Tyrrel  (d.  1766)  :  its  common  name  is  "  The  Pancake  Monu- 
ment." Heaven  is  represented  with  clouds  and  cheinibs, 
the  depths  of  the  sea  with  rocks  of  coi-al  and  madrepore ; 
the  admiral  is  seen  ascending  into  heaven,  while  Hibernia 
sits  in  the  sea  with  her  attendants,  and  points  to  the  .spot 
where  the  admiral's  body  was  committed  to  the  deep. 
Monument  to  Sprat,  the  poet,  and  friend  of  Cowley.  Monu- 
ment, with  inscriptions  in  HebreAv,  Greek,  Ethiopic,  and 
English,  to  Sir  Samuel  Morlayid's  two  wives; — Morland  was 
secretary  to  Thurloe,  Oliver  Cromwell's  secretary.  Three 
monuments  by  Koubiliac,  in  three  successive  windows ;  to 
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Field- Marshal  Wade,  whose  part  iu  putting  down  the  Ke- 
belhoii  of  1745  is  matter  of  history ;  to  Major- Gen.  Fleming, 
and  Lieut.-Oen.  Harfjrave  (d.  1750).  Bust  of  Sir  James  Outram, 
(d.  1S63}  and  a  gi'oup  representing  him,  Lord  Clyde  and 
Sir  llenrij  Havclock.  Monument  to  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
statesman  and  author,  his  wife,  sister-in-law,  and  child; — this 
was  erected  pursuant  to  Temple's  will.  Monument,  with 
bust,  of  Sidney,  Earl  of  Godolpkin  (d.  1712),  chief  minister 
to  Queen  Anne  "  during  the  first  nine  glorious  years  of  her 
reign."  Monument  to  Sir  Palmes  Fairborne  (killed  1689), 
with  a  fine  epitaph  in  vei-se  by  Diydeu.  Monument  to  Major 
Andre,  executed  by  the  Americans  as  a  spy,  1780  : — erected 
at  the  expense  of  George  III.  The  figure  of  \N''ashington  en 
the  bas-relief  has  been  renewed  with  a  head  on  three  diSer- 
ent  occasions,  "  the  wanton  mischief  of  some  schoolboy, " 
says  Charles  Lamb,  "  fired,  perhaps,  with  raw  notions  of 
transatlantic  freedom.  The  mischief  was  done,"  he  adds, 
— addressing  Southey, — '"about  the  time  that  you  were 
a  scholar  there.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  un- 
fortunate relict'  This  sly  allusion  to  the  early  political 
principles  of  the  great  poet  caused  a  temporary  cessation  of 
friendship  with  the  essayist.  Under  the  or(jan-scrcen — Monu- 
ments to  Sir  Isaac  Neivton  (d.  1726),  designed  by  Kent, 
and  executed  by  llysbrach — cost  500?.;  and  to  Earl  Stan- 
hope (d.  1720).  In  the  centre  of  the  Nave  are  buried  David 
Livingstone,  the  African  Traveller,  Telford,  the  engineer,  Sir 
George  Pollocl;  and  others. 

In  South  Aisle  of  Choir,  Monument  to  Thomas  Thynn,  of 
Longleat,  avIio  was  barbarously  murdered  on  Sunday  the 
12th  of  February,  1682  ;  he  was  shot  in  his  coach,  and  the 
bas-relief  contains  a  representation  of  the  event. 

"  A  Welshman  bragging  of  his  family,  said  his  father's  effigy  was  set 
up  iu  Westminster  Abbey :  being  asked  whereabouts,  he  said,  'In  the 
same  monument  with  Squire  Thynn,  for  he  was  his  coachman.'  "—Jc6 
Miller's  Jests, 

Monument  to  Dr.  Burney,  the  Greek  scholar ;  the  inscrip- 
tion by  Dr.  Parr.  Honorary  monument,  by  T.  Banks,  R.A., 
to  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  (d.  1741),  who  wa.s  buried  iu  Bunhill- fields. 
Bust,  by  Flaxman,  of  Pasq  uale  dc  Paoli,  the  Corsican  chief 
(d.  1807).  Good  bust,  by  Le  Soeur,  of  Lo7'd  Chief  Justice 
Richardson,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Recumbent  figure  of 
William  Thynn,  Receiver  of  the  Marches  iu  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Monument  to  Dr.  Bushy,  master  of  "West- 
minster School  (d.  1695).  Monument  to  Dr.  South,  tlio 
great  divine  {d.  1716)  ;  he  Wiis  a  prebendary  of  this  churcli. 
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Monument,  by  F.  Bird  (in  the  worst  taste),  to  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  (d.  1707).  Monument  to  Sir  Godfrey  KnclUr  (d.  17-3), 
with  fine  epitaph  in  vei-se  by  Pope. 

Pods'  Corner  is  the  name  given  to  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  South  Transept,  from  the  large  number  of  our 
most  illustrious  poets  who  are  here  represented  either  by 
their  tombs  or  by  monuments. 

Turning  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  S.  aisle,  and  com- 
mencing at  the  N.W.  comer,  we  find :  Monument  to  (rt.) 
David  Garnck,  by  H.  Webber. 

"  Taking  a  turn  the  other  day  in  the  Abbey.  I  was  struck  with  the 
affocted  attitude  of  a  figure  which  I  do  not  rememljer  to  have  seen 
before,  and  which,  upon  examination,  proved  to  be  a  whole-length  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Garrick.  Though  I  would  not  go  so  far  with  some  good 
Catholics  abroad  as  to  shut  players  altogether  out  of  consecrated  ground, 
yet  I  own  I  was  not  a  little  scandalised  at  the  introduction  of  theatrical 
airs  and  gestures  into  a  place  set  apart  to  remind  us  of  the  saddest 
realities.  Going  nearer,  I  found  inscribed  under  this  harlequin  figure  a 
farrago  of  false  thoughts  and  nonsense." — Charles  Lamh. 

(Rt.)  George  Grote,  Historian  of  Greece,  d.  June,  1S71.  (L.) 
Inscribed  gravestones  over  the  remains  oi  James  Macpherson, 
translator  of  Ossian ;  and  of  William  Gifford,  editor  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  the  Quai-terly  Review.  (Rt.)  Monument  to 
Camden,  the  great  English  antiquary  (d.  1623) ;  the  bust  re- 
ceived the  injury  which  it  still  exhibits,  when  the  hearse  and 
effigy  of  Essex,  the  Parliamentary  general,  were  destroyed  in 
16i6,  by  some  of  the  Cavalier  party,  who  lurked  at  night  in 
the  Abbey  to  be  revenged  on  the  dead.  (Rt.)  Monument  to 
Isaac  Casauhon  (1614),  editor  of  Persius  and  Polybius.  (L.) 
Grave  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  with  the  short  inscription 
*•'  0  rare  Sir  William  Davenant."  (May,  the  poet,  and  his- 
torian of  the  Long  Parliament,  was  originally  buried  in  tliis 
grave),  and  beyond  it  a  white  gravestone,  in  the  centre  of 
transept,  over  the  body  of  Old  Parr,  who  died  in  1635,  at  the 
great  age  of  152  (?),  having  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  princes, 
viz.,  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Richard  III.,  Hemy  YIL, 
Henry  YIIL,  Edward  YI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.  (Rt.)  Bust  of  Dr.  Isaac  Barroic,  the  divine  (d. 
1677).  Grave  of  Lord  Mamulay,  the  historian,  (d.  Dec. 
1859).  (Rt.)  Statue  of  Addison,  by  Sir  R.  ^Yestmacott, 
erected  1809.  (Rt.)  Bust  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
(d.  1865).  Grave  of  Charles  Dickens,  (d.  June,  1870).  (Rt.) 
Momunent  by  Roubiliac  (Ms  last  work)  to  Handel,  the  great 
musician,  a  native  of  Halle,  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  long  a 
resident  in  England  (d  1759).  Monument,  by  Roubiliac,  to 
John,  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greemdch  (d.  1743):  the  figure  of 
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Eloquence,  with  her  supphcatmg  hand  and  earnest  brow,  is 
very  niasterl}'' ;  Canova  said  it  was  "  one  of  the  noblest  statues 
be  hai  seen  in  England."  (L.)  Three  inscribed  gi-avestones, 
marking  the  remains  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Richard  Brindeii 
Sheridan,  and  David  Garrlck.  (Rt.)  Tablet  to  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, by  Nollekens ;  the  Latin  inscription  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
who,  in  reply  to  a  request  that  he  would  celebrate  the  fame 
of  an  author  in  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  observed, 
that  he  never  would  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  West- 
minster Abbey  with  an  English  inscription.  In  the  corner 
close  together  are  :  Monument  to  Joloi  Gay,  author  of  The 
Beggar's  Opera :  the  short  and  irreverent  epitaph.  Life  is  a 
jest,  &c.,  is  his  own  composition ;  the  verses  beneath  it  are  by 
Pope  ;  monument  to  Thonuon,  author  of  The  Seasons,  erected 
1762,  from  the  proceeds  of  a  subscription  edition  of  his 
works.  Monument  to  Nicholas  Roive,  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  Jane  Shore,  erected  by  his  widow;  epitaph  by  Pope. 
Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  a  statue 
by  W.  C.  Marshall,  R.A.  Bust  of  Robert  Southeij,  by  H. 
Weekes.  Monument  to  ShaTcspeare  ;  erected  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  from  the  designs  of  Kent ; — when  Pope  was 
asked  for  an  inscription,  he  wrote  : — 

"  Thus  Britons  love  me,  and  preserve  my  fame, 
Free  from  a  Barber's  or  a  Benson's  name." 

AVe  shall  see  the  sting  of  this  presently  :  Shakspeare  stands 
like  a  sentimental  dandy.  Monument  to  Ansiey,  author  of 
the  Bath  Guide.  Monument  to  M.  St.  Evremont,  a  French 
epicurean  wit,  who  fled  to  England  to  escape  a  government 
arrest  in  his  own  country  (d.  1703).  Monument  to  Mallheio 
Prior,  erected  by  himself,  as  the  last  piece  of  human 
vanity. 

"  As  doctors  give  pliysic  by  way  of  prevention, 

Mat,  alive  and  in  health,  of  his  tombstone  took  care  ; 
For  delays  are  unsafe,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  haply  be  never  fullill'd  by  his  lieir. 

Then  take  Mat's  word  for  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid : 
That  the  figure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own  eye ; 

Yet  credit  but  lightly  wliat  more  may  be  said, 
For  we  flatter  ourselves  and  teach  marble  to  lie." — Prior. 

The  bust,  by  A.  Coysevox,  was  a  present  to  Pi'ior  from 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  epitaph  written  by  Dr.  Friend.  Monu- 
ment to  Shadivell,  the  antagonist  of  Dryden,  erected  by  his 
son.  Bust  of  Milton,  ei'ected  in  1737,  at  the  expense  of 
Auditor  Benson  :    *'  In  the   inscription,"  says  Dr.   Jolmson, 
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'•'  Ml*.  Benson  has  bestowed  more  words  upon  himself  than 
upon  Milton;  "  so  in  the  Dunciad — 

"  On  poets'  tombs  see  Benson's  titles  writ." 

]\[onument  to  Gray,  author  of  An  Elegy  in  a  Countiy 
Churchyard  (the  vei^e  by  !Masou,  the  monument  by  Bacon, 
R.A.).  Monument  to  Mason,  tlie  biogi-apher  of  Gray.  Monu- 
ment to  Butler,  author  of  Hudibras,  erected  in  1721,  by 
John  Barber,  a  piinter,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
^Monument  to  Edmund  Spenser,  author  of  the  Faeiie  Queene, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  'Anne  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and 
Montgomery,'  and  renewed  in  IT 73  at  the  instigation  of 
Mason,  the  poet ; — Spenser  died  in  Iving-street,  Westminster, 
*•'  from  lack  of  bread,"  and  was  buried  here  at  the  expense 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Earl  of  Essex.  Tablet  to  Ben  Jonson, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  George  IL,  a  century  after  the  poet's 
death.  Monument  to  Michael  Drayton,  erected  by  'Anne 
Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery ; '  the  epitaph  in  verse 
by  Ben  Jonson.  and  veiy  fine.  Monument  to  Barton  Booth, 
the  original  Cato  in  Addison's  play.  Monument  to  Mrs. 
Prilchard,  the  actress,  famous  in  the  characters  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, Zara,  and  Mr.-?.  Uakley  (d.  1708).  Monument  to  John 
Philips,  author  of  The  Splendid  Shilhng  (d.  1708). 

"  Wlien  the  inscription  for  the  monument  of  Philips,  in  which  he  was 
said  to  be  vni  MUtono  secundus,  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then  Dean  of 
Westminster,  he  refused  to  admit  it ;  the  name  of  Milton  was  in  his 
opinion  too  detestable  to  be  read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to 
devotion.  Atterbmy,  who  succeeded  him,  beinj^  author  of  th-^  inscription 
permitted  its  reception.  '  And  such  has  been  the  change  of  public 
opinion,'  said  Dr. Gregory, from  whom  I  heard  this  account,  ■  that  I  hive 
seen  erected  in  the  church  a  bust  of  that  man  whose  name  I  once  knew 
^v&s  considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls.'  " — Dr.  Johnson. 

Tomb  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of  Engli.sb  poetry 
(d.  1400;  ;  erected  in  1555,  by  Nicholas  Brigham,  a  scholar 
of  Oxford,  and  himself  a  poet.  Monument  to  Cowley,  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  second  and  last  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  the  epitapli  by  Sprat.  Bust  of  Dryden,  by  Schee- 
makers,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 

"  This  Sheffield  raised  :  the  sacred  dust  below 
Was  Dryden  once :  the  rest  who  does  not  know." — Pope. 

From  the  S.  transept  there  is  a  door  into  the  Cloisters  and 
Chapter  House,  but  it  is  not  always  open. 
*■  The  Painted  Glass  in  the  Abbey  deserves  only  a  cursory 
in.spection,  great  part  beiug  modern  and  common;  the  rich 
rose-window  in  the  North  Transept  is  old. 
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At  the  W.  end  of  the  Abbey  adjoining  the  S.W.  tower  is 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  in  which  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation meets,  and  where  King  Heniy  IV.  died.  This 
cliamber  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

"  King  Henry.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 

"  Warwick.  'Tis  called  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

"  King  Henry.  Laud  be  to  God ! — even  there  my  life  must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem; 
Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land : — 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  I'll  lie, 
In  that  Jerasalem  shall  Harry  die." 

Shakspeare,  Second  Part  of  King  Heary  1 V. 

On  leaving  the  Abbey  by  the  door  in  the  S.  aisle  of  the 
Nave,  you  enter  the  Cloisters  (which  may  also  be  reached 
from  Dean's-yard.  They  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
11th  century,  and  dowoi  to  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  formed 
the  burial  place  of  the  Abbots  of  Westminster,  who  were  for 
the  most  pai't  interred  in  the  S.E.  corner,  while  in  the 
central  square  were  buried  the  humbler  brethren. 

Ohierve. — In  S.  cloister  effigies  of  several  of  the  early  abbots.  In 
E.  cloister,  monument  to  -S'tr  Ednmndshury  Godfrey,  murdered  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  tablet  to  the  mother  of  Addison,  the  poet ; 
monument  to  Lieut.-General  Withers,  with  epitaph  by  Pope.  lu  W. 
cloister,  monument  to  George  Vertue,  the  antiquary  and  engraver ; 
monument,  by  T.  Banks,  R.A.,  to  Woollett,  the  engraver.  In  the 
E.  cloister,  '  under  a  blue  mai-ble  stone,  against  the  first  pillar," 
Aphra  Behn  was  buried,  April  20th,  16S9  :  and  under  stones  no  longer 
carrying  inscriptions,  are  buried  Henry  Lawea,  *'  one  who  called  Milton 
friend ; "  Betterton,  the  actor ;  Tom  Broicn,  the  wit ;  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
the  beautiful  actress ;  and  Sami^el  Foote,  the  dramatic  writer  and 
comedian. 

At  the  S.E.  comei'  of  the  cloister  are  remains  of  Edward  the 
Confessor's  buildings,  including  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,  a  rare 
specimen  of  the  earliest  Norman  architecture,  where  the 
instruments  connected  with  the  coinage  of  the  i*ealm,  and 
the  king's  treasure  itself,  now  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
were  stored  away.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
alone  can  give  permission  to  open  the  door. 

A  small  wooden  door,  in  the  S.  cloister,  leads  to  Ash' 
hurnham  House,  one  of  Inigo  Jones's  best  remaining  works. 
The  staircase  is  the  perfection  of  beautiful  design  in  classic 
style. 

A  beautiful  doorway  in  the  E.  cloister  leads  to  the  Chap- 
te)'  House  (which  no  one  should  quit  the  Abbey  without 
seeing).  It  is  an  elegant  octagon,  whose  groined  roof  resting 
on  a  tall  lythe  shaft  of  marble,  is  in  reality  supported  by 
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massive   external   buttresses,   a   fine    example    of    Eu^4i.<h- 
gothic;  built  in  1250  by  Heuiy  III. 

"  It  has  three  peculiarities,  each  shared  l-y  only  one  other  builiing 
of  the  kind  in  England.  It  is,  except  Lincoln,  the  largest  Chapter 
house  in  the  kingdom.  It  is,  except  Wells,  the  ouly  one  which  has 
the  advantage  of  a  spacious  crypt  underneath  to  keep  it  dry  ai:d 
warm.  It  is,  except  Worccst'ir,  the  only  instance  of  a  round  or 
octagonal  Chapter  House." — Deaii  Sto.nleif. 

To  quote  the  same  authority  : — it  is  historically  interest- 
ing as  "  the  first  home  of  the  House  of  Commons."  It 
was  made  over  by  the  Convent  of  Westminster  to  their  uae 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  they  sat  in  it  for  300  years, 
until,  in  that  of  Edward  VI.,  it  became  a  repository  for 
Public  Records,  down  to  186.5,  when  they  were  removed  to 
the  Rolls  Court.  It  was  judiciously  restored,  by  the  late 
Sir  G,  G.  Scott,  to  its  primitive  elegance  and  splendour.  In 
1866,  parliament  made  a  grant  of  7000/.  for  this  pui'posc; 
but  the  work,  which  cost  for  more  than  that  sum,  was  nt  t 
completed  until  1S71.  The  central  pier  seiwed  as  a  whi| - 
ping  post  when  any  of  the  monks  transgressed.  Observe. — In 
5  compartments  on  the  wall,  an  ancient  painting,  not  imhke 
an  altar-piece,  '"'  Christ  surrouuded  by  the  Christian  Yirtues," 
a  mural  decoration  of  the  11th  centmy.  There  are  later 
paintings  of  the  Revelation,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  but 
poor.  The  floor  is  paved  with  heraldic  tiles.  In  cases  in  tLe 
Chapter-house  are  preserved  some  Early  English  charters, 
seals,  anas,  fragments  of  stone  mouldings,  &c.  The  rocf 
stood  till  1740;  Wren,  it  is  said,  refused  to  remove  it.  To 
the  S.E.  of  the  Chapter-house  is  the  Jewel-house,  a  detached 
building,  pvu-chased  by  the  Cro^vn  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  in  which  were  stored  away  Acts  of  Parliament,  pa.ssed 
in  the  Chapter- house  or  St.  Stephen's  Chapel ;  these  were 
removed  in  1864  to  the  Parliament  Houses. 

ST.  PAUL'S,  THE  CATHEDRAL  church  of  the  See  of 
London,  the  most  marked  featm-e  in  the  architecture  of 
London,  and  the  noblest  building  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
Classic  style,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Gothic  church  destroyed  in 
the  Fire  of  London.  The  principal  approach  to  it  is  by 
Ludgate-hill,  but  it  is  too  closely  hemmed  in  by  houses  to 
be  seen  to  much  advantage,  though  the  removal  in  1S73 
of  the  heavy  iron  railings  which  formerly  surrounded  the 
churchyard,  has  greatly  opened  up  the  view  of  the  cathedral. 
The  best  genei-al  A-iew  of  it  is  from  the  Thames,  or  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  There  the  graceful  outline  of  its  faultless  dome 
may  be  thoroughly  oi^preciated.  EntranCQ  at  the  X.,  S., 
aud  W.  dooi-s. 
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Divine  S'rvice  is  pei formed  dailj-  at  S  in  the  niornin;r  in  the  cliapol ; 
— at  10,  and  in  the  afteriKJon  at  }  p;ist  3  or  4  in  the  choir  ;  on  Sundaj-s 
in.ou  a.m.,  3.1  j  pm.,  and  (since  lt>o,S)  at  7  p.m.,  under  the  dome,  an 
area  affording  .seats  for  -OOOO  iierson.*;,  while  by  the  removal  of  the 
or^an  from  the  centre  of  the  choir,  the  view  extend.s  from  the  we."^t 
door  to  the  altar.  The  doors  arc  opcucd  half  an  hour  before  the 
beginning  of  each  service. 

The  Orgau  is  oue  of  tlie  finest  in  Britain,  and  tlae  Organist 
(Dr.  Staiuer)  is  fully  master  of  Lis  instrument. 

Visitors  are  admitted  without  fee  to  inspect  the  interior  on  week 
days,  except  during  the  time  of  Divine  Service ;  but  the  following 
charges  are  made  for  inspecting  parts  of  the  Cathedral  not  open  to 
the  public  :  Whispering,  Stone^,  and  Golden  Galleries,  Library,  Bells, 
Geometrical  Staircase,  and  Clock,  (3d.  ;  Ball,  1«.  M.  ;  Crj-pt— WcUing- 
tons  and  Nelson's  Monuments,  (}(?.  :  Total  'Ig. 6d. 

(rcncral  History. — The  first  stone  was  laid  June  21st,  1675. 
Divine  service  was  perfoi-med  for  the  first  time  Dec.  2nd, 
1697,  on  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace  of  Eyswick, 
and  the  last  stone  laid  in  1710,  35  yeare  after  the  first. 
It  deseiTes  to  be  mentioned  that  the  M-hole  Cathedral  was 
begun  and  completed  under  one  architect,  Sir  Christopher 
"Wren  ;  one  master  mason,  Tliomas  Strong ;  and  one  bishop. 
Dr.  Heniy  Compton.  The  whole  cost,  747,954?.  2.s.  9c/.,  was 
paid  for  by  a  tax  on  coals  brought  into  the  port  of  London, 
and  the  Cathedral,  it  is  said,  deserves  to  wear,  as  it  docs,  a 
smoky  coat  in  consequence. 

Eocterior. — The  ground-plan  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  with 
lateral  projections  at  the  "\V.  end  of  the  nave,  giving  width 
and  importance  to  the  AY.  front.  Length  from  E.  to  W.,  550 
feet ;  breadth  of  the  body  of  the  church,  100  feet ;  campanile 
towers  at  the  W.  end,  each  222  feet  in  height;  and  the 
height  of  the  whole  stinicture,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  cross,  370  feet.  Immense  as  the  building  looks  and  is, 
it  could  actually  stand  within  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The 
outer  dome,  in  beauty  of  outline  unequalled  in  the  world,  is 
of  wood,  covered  with  lead,  and  does  not  support  the  lantern 
on  the  top,  which  rests  on  a  cone  of  brick  raised  between 
the  inner  cupola  and  outer  dome.  The  course  of  balustrade 
at  the  top  was  forced  on  Wren  by  the  commissioners  for 
the  building.  "I  never  designed  a  balusti-ade,"  he  says; 
"  ladies  think  nothing  well  without  an  edging."  The  sculp- 
ture on  the  pediment  (the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul),  the 
statu  JS  on  the  entablature  (St.  Paul,  with  St.  Peter  and  St. 
James  on  either  side),  and  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  (cost 
£1150)  in  front  of  the  building,  with  the  four  figures  at  the 
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angles,  are  all  by  F.  Bird.  The  Phocuix  over  the  S.  door  Avas 
the  work  of  Gibber.  The  space  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  was 
laid  open  1S73,  by  the  removal  of  the  original  iron  railings, 
cast  r.t  Laniberhur.st  in  Kent :  agi'eat  improvement.  Observe. 
— The  double  portico  at  the  AV.  end ;  the  beautiful  semi- 
circular porticos,  X.  and  S. ;  the  use  of  two  orders  of  archi- 
tecture (Composite  and  Coriuthiau) ;  and  the  general  breadth 
and  haiTuony  of  the  whole  building. 

Interior. — The  cupola,  with  the  paintings  upon  it,  is  of 
brick,  108  feet  in  diameter,  Avith  stone  bandings  at  eveiy  rise 
of  5  feet,  and  a  girdle  of  Portland  stone  at  the  base,  con- 
taining a  double  chain  of  iron  strongly  linked  together  at 
every  10  feet,  and  weighing  C»5  cwt.  3  qr.  23  lb.  The  great 
defect  of  the  interior  is  its  nakedness,  darkness,  and  want 
of  coloured  ornament.  "Wren's  first  design  of  St.  Paul's 
was  planned  essantially  for  the  Protestant  worshij^  and 
service,  and  consisted  of  a  large  central  dome,  surrounded 
by  eight  minor  cupolas,  prolonged  to  the  W.  by  another 
cupola,  and  faced  -with  a  grand  portico.  This  was  rejected 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York  (aftei'wards 
James  II.),  who  insisted  on  having  a  church  with  the  usurd 
long  nave  and  side  aisles,  adapted  to  the  popish  service. 
Sir  Christopher  shed  tears  in  speaking  of  the  change ;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  The  ei;jht  paintbvjs  in  the  dome  (by  Sir 
James  Thomhill),  repn-esent  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  Paul.  The  vjood  carvinfj-s  in  the  choir  stalls  ai'e  by 
Grinling  Gibbons,  and  are  of  exquisite  beauty  in  design  and 
finish.  The  late  eminent  Dean  Milman,  who  had  greatly 
at  heart  the  glory  of  the  cathedral,  set  on  foot  various  im- 
provements, which  have  partly  been  carried  out.  To  him 
are  due  the  throwing  open  of  the  space  under  the  dome 
for  public  worship,  the  partial  gilding  of  the  dome,  the 
setting  up  of  painted  glass  windows,  gifts  of  companies 
or  private  persons,  at  the  W.  end,  chiefly  executed  at 
Munich.  It  is  a  standing  shame  and  disgrace  to  the 
merchants,  bankers,  tradesmen,  and  citizens  of  London,  the 
richest  city  in  the  world,  that  they  should  so  long  have 
allowed  the  interior  to  remain  naked,  black,  and  unfinished. 
In  1S70  an  effort  was  begun  to  raise  2iiO,000^.  to  complete  it 
according  to  "Wren's  wishes,  but  owing  to  difierences  of 
opinion,  not  much  has  hitherto  been  done.  The  inscrip- 
tion to  Wren,  si  monumextcm  qujeris,  circumspice,  set  up 
by  Mylne,  engineer  of  old  Blackfriai-s  Bridge,  now  appears  on 
the  inner  porch  of  the  N.  transept.  "Wren  received  a  small 
salary  of  200^.  a  year,  as  ai'chitect,  while  St.  Paid's  was  in 
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progress ;  but  he  was  dismissed  from  Lis  office  when  his  gi'cat 
work  was  barely  fiuished.* 

Tlie  Monuments.  Few  of  them,  unfortunately,  merit  atten- 
tion as  fine  works  of  art,  but  all  are  interesting  from  the  illus- 
trious persons  they  ai'e  designed  to  commemorate. 

Commencing  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  N.  transept,  and 
proceeding  in  order  we  may  remark  the  monuments  of  the 
following  distinguished  men.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723 — 
92),  1st  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  by  Flaxmau; 
Admiral  Lord  Rodney  (1718 — 1792):  General  Sir  Thomai 
Picton  (1758 — 1815),  who  fell  at  Waterloo;  Admiral  Earl 
St.  Vincent  (1734 — 1823),  raised  to  the  peerage  for  his  bril- 
liant victoiy  off  Cape  St.  Vincent;  General  Sir  Chas.  Napier 
(1782 — 1852),  conqueror  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  by  Adams; 
Sir  William  Ponsonhy,  who  fell  at  Waterloo  ;  Hennj  JIailam 
(1777—1859),  the  historian,  by  Theed;  Dr.  Johnson  (1709— 
81),  by  Bacon,  E.A. 

In  the  S.  choir  aisle  : — Bp.  Ueher  (1783 — 1826),  a  kneel- 
ing figure  by  Cbantrey,  R.A. ;  //.  H.  Milman  (1791—1868), 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  poet,  and  historian,  by  AVilliamson; 
Dr.  Donne  (1573 — 1631),  the  poet,  and  dean  in  his  shroud, 
by  Nicholas  Stone,  described  by  Isaac  Walton.  This  singu- 
lar monument  prepared  by  Dr.  Donne  himself,  was  one  of 
the  few  saved  at  the  destruction  of  the  old  cathedral. 

In  the  S.  ti"ansept  -.—John  llovxird  (1726 — 90),  the  philan- 
thropist, by  Bacon,  R.A.  (cost  1300  guineas,  and  was  the 
fiirst  monument  erected  in  St.  Paul's);  Admiral  Lord  Honx 
(17"-'o — 99),  by  Flaxman ;  Admiral  Lord  Collinr/wjod  (1748 
— 1810^,  the  companion  and  favourite  of  Nelson;  Lord 
Ueaihfuld  (1718 — 90),  better  known  as  General  Elliot,  the 
gallant  defender  of  Gibraltar ;  Lord  Cornwall  is  (1738 —  1 805), 
twice  Gov.  Gen.  of  India,  by  Rossi,  R.  A.  (supported  by  Indian 
river  gods);  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  (1758 — 1805),  by  Flax- 
man,  R.A.  (the  loss  of  the  right  arm  concealed  by  the  Union 
Jack);  Sir  Astley  Cooper  (1768 — 1841),  the  sui-geon;  Sir 
John  Moore  (1761 — 1809),  who  fell  at  Corunna  (Marshal 
Soult  stood  before  this  monument  and  wept) ;  General  Sir 
Ralph  Ahercromhy  (1734—1801),  by  Westmacott,  R.A.  ; 
Dr.  Dabingfon  (1757— ISod),  physician;  Sir  William  Jones 
(1746—94),  the  Oriental  Scholar. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Monument  ("W.  chapel  S.  nave 
aisle),  provided  by  public  subscription,  1854,  consists  of  a 

*  See  Dean  Milman's  AnnaU  of  St.  Pc.ul's  for  tlicbcst  account  of  this 
Cathedral,  an.l  .Mr. 'William  Loiigniaii's  Three  Cathedrals  oj  St.  I'av. 
1873. 
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bronze  effigy  under  a  marble  canopy,  supported  by  twelve 
Corinthian  columns,  at  {be  one  end  Valotu'  i.s  represented 
crushing  Cowardice  with  a  club,  at  the  other  Truth  subduing 
Falsehood,  was  more  than  20  years  in  hand,  owing  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  artist  employed,  the  late  ^Ir. 
A.  Stephens.—  /?!.  ilt£  Crypt, — Gmve  of  Sir  Chrhtojihcr 
Wren  (d.  1723,  aged  91). — Grave  of  Lord  Nelson  (d.  ISOo), 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The  sai'cophagus,  which 
contains  Nelson's  coffin,  was  made  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  for  the  burial  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  tomb-house  at 
AVindsor ;  and  the  coffin,  which  contains  the  body  (made  of 
])art  of  the  mainmast  of  the  ship  L'Orient),  was  a  present  to 
Nelson  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  from  his  friend  Ben  Hal- 
lowell,  captain  of  the  Swiftsure.  "  I  send  it,"  says  Hallowell, 
''  that  when  you  are  tired  of  this  life  you  may  be  buried  in 
one  of  your  own  trophies."  Nelson  appreciatetl  the  present, 
and  for  some  time  had  it  placed  upright,  with  the  lid  on, 
against  the  bulkhead  of  his  cabin,  behind  the  chair  on  which 
he  sat  at  dinner — Gi*ave  of  Lord  CoUingwood  (d.  1810).  com- 
mander of  the  larboard  division  at  the  battle  of  Traftilgar. — 
Grave  of  the  great  Dulc  of  WtUlwitou,  d.  1852.  He  lies  in  a 
earcophagu.s  of  Cornish  porjihyiy  of  excellent  form,  iu  the  E. 
Crypt,  adjoining  Nelson.  Near  to  his  old  leader  lies  Sir  T/iomas 
Picton,  killed  atAVaterloo,  interred  here  1859. — Gmves  of  the 
following  celebrated  English  paintei*s  : — Sir  Joshua  Reijiiohis 
(d.  1792);  Sir  Tliomas  Lawrence  (d.  1830):  Jamc.-i  Jiam/ 
(d.  1806)  ;  John  Opie  (d.  1807)  ;  Benjamin  West  (d.  1820)'; 
Henry  Ftiseli  (d.  1825);  /.  M.  W.  Turner  {d.  1851).— Graves 
of  eminent  engineere  : — Roltert  Mylne,  who  built  old  Black- 
friai'^  Bridge  (d.  1811);  John  liennie,  who  built  Watei'loo 
Bi'idge  (d.  1821).  Monuments  from  Old  St.  Pauls,  preserved 
in  the  crypt  of  the  present  building. — Dean  Colef,  founder  of 
St.  Paul's  School ;  Sir  Xithohis  JJacon,  father  of  the  great 
Lord  Bacon;  Sir  Chn'sfophcr  Hat  ton,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord 
Chancellor.  Of  the  tombs  of  Sir  P.  Sydnej-,  Sir  F.  Walsiug- 
ham,  Sir  A.  Vandj-k,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  no  trace  remains. 

Ascent. — The  ascent  to  the  ball,  entrance  iu  S.AV.  angle 
under  dome,  is  by  tilG  steps,  of  which  260  lead  to  The 
WhisiKriny  Gallery,  so  called,  because  the  slightest  whisper 
is  transmitted  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  great  rapidity 
and  distinctness.  Clock  Room. — In  the  S.W.  tower  is  the 
clock,  and  the  great  bell  on  which  it  strikes.  The  length  of 
the  minute-hand  of  the  clock  is  8  feet,  and  its  weight  75  lb. ; 
tlie  length  of  the  hour-hand  is  5  feet  5  inches,  and  its 
weight  44  lb.  The  diameter  of  the  bell  is  aboiit  10  feet,  and 
its  weight  is  11,474  lb,,  the  hammer  weighing  145  lb.,  and 
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the  clapper  180  lb.  It  is  iuscribed,  •'•'Pacliard  Phelps  made 
me,  1716,"  and  is  uever  used  except  for  striking  the  hour, 
and  for  tolHug  at  tlie  deaths  and  funerals  of  any  of  the 
PLOyal  Family,  the  Bishops  of  London,  the  Deans  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor,  should  he  die  in  his  mayoralty.  The 
Si'one  Gallery  is  an  outer  gallery,  and  affords  a  fine  view  of 
London  on  a  clear  day.  Tlte  Outer  Golden  Gullery  is  at  the 
apex  of  the  dome.  Here  you  may  have  a  stiil  more  exten- 
sive view  of  London  if  you  \\\\\  ascend  early  in  the  momintr, 
and  on  a  clear  day.  The  Ball  and  Cross  stand  on  the  top  of 
the  concealed  brick  cone  which  supports  the  outer  dome 
(see  above).  The  ball  is  in  diameter  6  feet  2  inches,  and 
will  hold  three  or  four  pei*sons.  The  weight  of  the  ball  is 
stated  to  be  5000  lb.,  and  that  of  the  cross  (to  which  there 
is  no  entrance)  .3300  lb. 

In  1877,  certain  of  the  City  Companies,  in  conjunction 
with  Bai'oness  Burdett  Coutts,  determined  to  present  a  peal 
of  12  bells  to  St.  Paul's.  The  weight  of  the  whole  peal, 
which  was  cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor  of  Loughborough,  is  about 

11  tons,  its  Cust  6000/.  The  1st  and  '2nd  bells  were  presented 
by  the  Drapers'  Co. :  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  by  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts  and  the  Turners'  Co.,  the  7th  by  the  Salters', 
8th  by  the  ^lerchant  Taylors',  9th  by  the  Fishmongers', 
10th  hy  the  Cloth  workers',  11th  by  the  Grocerjs',  and  the 

12  th  and  largest  by  the  Corporation.  Each  bell  is  inscribed 
with  the  motto  of  the  company  which  presented  it,  and 
with  the  ai'ms  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

In  the  public  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  -Jiily  7th,  ISli,  the 
day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
carried  the  sword  of  state  before  the  Prince  Regent.  Tlie 
next  occasion  of  a  public  procession  to  St.  Paul's  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  ftjneml,  Nov.  18tb,  1852.  On  Feb. 
27th,  1872,  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Queen  attended  St.  Paul's  in  state. 

Haydn  said  that  the  most  powerful  eff"ect  he  ever  felt  fram 
music  was  from  the  singing  of  the  charity  children  in  St. 
Paul's.  This  annual  festival  was  discontinued  in  1878, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  allow 
scaffolding  to  be  erected  within  the  building. 

On  January  25,  a  selection  from  the  St.  Fav.l  of  Mendlessohn  is 
performed  with  full  orchestra  and  choir,  and  on  Tuesday  in  Holy 
Week  Each's  Pcssioa  Muiic.  The  ellect  is  very  grand.  Admission 
by  ticket. 

St.  PauVs  CJiurch-yard  is  an  irregular  circle  of  houses  en- 
closiug  St,  Paul's  Cathedral  and  burial-gi'oimd.    The  statue 
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of  Queeu  Anne,  before  the  "\V.  front  of  the  churcli,  was 
the  work  of  Fi-aucis  Bird,  a  poor  sculptor.  Mr.  Newbery's 
shop  at  the  corner  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran, 
who  deal,  like  their  predecessor,  in  books  for  children. 
Some  excavations  made  (1879)  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  church- 
yard led  to  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  foundation  of 
Pauls  Cross,  famous  in  bygone  years  as  the  pulpit  from  which 
sermons  were  preached  and  public  proclamations  made. 

St.  BARTHOLOMEW  the  GREAT,  West  Smithfield, 
is  the  choir  and  transept  of  the  church  of  the  Prioiy  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (cire. 
1102),  by  Rahere,  companion  of  Hereward,  "the  last  of  the 
Saxons  in  the  defence  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  against  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  King  s  minstrel."  This  unquestionablj* 
is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  London 
churches.  It  is  chiefly  good  Xorman  work  with  Perp.  in- 
sertions and  additions,  but  its  detached  entrance  gate  from 
Smithfield  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Early  English  with  the 
toothed  ornament  in  its  mouldings.  The  tower  is  of  brick, 
1G28,  erected  over  the  only  bay  of  the  nave  remaining. 
This  church  was  restored  18ei5-G7  ;  12  feet  of  earth  was  dug 
out  from  within  its  walls.  The  chief  feature  is  the  Norman 
E.  apse,  four  stilted  round  arches,  resting  on  massive  colunrnf, 
and  three  larger  columns  and  wider  aiches  forming  the  choir. 
Above  the  altar  protrudes  a  box-like,  square  construction, 
being  the  end  of  a  neighbouring  workshop  —  '•'elbowing  God's 
altar,"  which  the  limited  funds  for  the  restoration  do  not 
avail  to  purchase  and  remove.  Parts  are  of  the  Perp.  period, 
and  the  rebus  of  Prior  Bolton,  who  died  in  1532  (a  holt 
through  a  tun),  fixes  the  date  when  the  alterations  were 
made.  The  roof  is  of  timber.  The  clerestory  is  Early 
English.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  altar  is  the  elegant  cano- 
pied tomb,  ^\-ith  effigy,  of  Rahere,  the  firet  Prior,  much 
later  than  his  decea-^e.  Over  against  it  is  the  spacious 
monument  to  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  founder  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge  (d.  1589).  The  bust  (near  Mildmay  s 
monument)  of  James  Rivere  (d.  1641),  is  probably  the  work 
of  Hubei-t  Le  Sccur,  who  lived  in  Baiiholomew-close,  hard 
by.  The  parish  register  records  the  baptism  (Nov.  28th, 
1697)  of  William  Hogarth,  the  jiainter.  The  church  was 
restored  so  far  as  funds,  &c.,  would  permit  in  1868. 

In  the  open  space,  just  opposite  St.  Bartholomew's  Gate, 
stood  the  stake  at  which  the  victims  of  Popish  intolerance, 
during  the  reign  of  Bloody  Queen  Mary,  wei'o  burned  alive. 
See  Smithfield,  page  75. 
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St.  saviour..  Southwark,  wa.s  the  church  of  the  Piioiy 
of  St  Mary  Oveiy,  and  was  fii-st  erected  into  a  paiish  chuvt  li 
by  Heniy  VIII.  in  1540.  After  Westminster  Abbey,  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  in  its  choir  and  transepts  and  Lady 
chapel,  is  the  finest  specimen  of  Early  English  in  London. 
Xothing  else  remains  of  the  old  church.  The  nare  was 
taken  down  by  the  churchwarden s  1840,  to  the  disgi-ace  of 
the  parish,  without  due  cause,  and  the  pi^eseut  unsightly 
stiTicture  built.  The  altar-scree ii  in  the  choir  (much  like 
that  at  Winchester)  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (d.  152S),  and  beai-s  his  device,  the 
pelican.  The  choir  was  restored  in  1822,  and  the  Lady 
chapel  in  1S32.  Here  in  1423,  James  I.  of  Scotland  was 
man-ied  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Somerset,  Cardinal 
Beaufort's  brother.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  the  Lady  chapel 
of  St.  Savioui-'s  was  used,  during  the  persecution,  by  Bishop 
Gardiner,  (d.  1555),  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  htreti^^". 
Monuments. — Effigy  of  knight  cross-legged,  in  north  aisle  cf 
choir.  To  John  Ooicer,  the  poet  (d.  1402) ;  a  Perp.  monu- 
ment, originally  erected  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  where 
Gower  founded  a  chantiy. 

"  lie  [Gower]  lieth  nnder  a  tomb  of  stone,  with  his  image  also  of  stone 
over  him  :  the  liair  of  his  head,  auburn,  loni?  to  liis  slioulders  but  curling 
up,  and  a  small  forked  beard :  on  his  head  a  chaplet  like  a  coronet  i  f 
four  roses:  a  habit  of  purple,  damasked  down  to  his  feet;  a  collar  ff 
esses  gold  about  his  neck;  under  his  head  the  likeness  of  three  books 
which  he  compiled." — Stoic,  p.  152, 

Lancelot  Andrcvs,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  author  of  the 
"Devotions"  (d.  1626) :  a  bhack  and  white  marble  monument 
in  the  Lady  chapel,  with  his  effigy  at  full-length.  John 
Trchearne,  gentleman  porter  to  James  I. ;  half-length  of  him- 
self and  ^-ife  (upright).  Philip  Massinger  (the  di-amatic 
poet),  buiied  in  the  churchyard,  March  ISth,  1G3S-9,  and 
recently  removed  to  the  interior  of  the  church.  John 
Binfjhani,  saddler  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  (d.  1625). 
Alderman  Humhle.  LocTcyer,  the  pill-making  empiric  in 
Charles  II. 's  reign  (d.  1672) ;  a  rufeful  full-length  figure  in 
N.  ti"anseptj  with  a  quaint  and  amusing  epitaph. 

Eminent  Persons  buried  in,  and  giaves  unmarked. — Sir 
Edward  Dijei',  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  friend  ;  he  lived  and  died 
(1607)  in  Winchester  House,  adjoining.  Edmund  Shals,'eare 
"  pkiyer  "  (the  poet's  youngest  brother),  buried  in  the  church, 
1607.  Laicrcnce  Fletcher,  one  of  the  leading  shai-eholdei"S 
in  the  Globe  and  Blackfiiai'S  Tlieatres,  and  Shakspeare's 
"fellow ;"  buried  in  the  church,  1608.    Philip  Ilensloice,  the 
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manager,  so  well  known  b}-  his  curious  Account  Book  or 
Diary  ;  buried  in  the  chancel,  IGlo-lG.  J  (An  Fletcher  (Boau- 
mont's  associate),  bux'ied  in  the  church,  1625. 

The  TEMPLE  CHURCH  was  the  church  of  the  Knii/hts 
Templar,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  Round  Chnrch 
(transition  Xorman)  was  dedicated  in  1185  by  Heraclius, 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  as  an  inscription  in  Saxon  characters, 
formerly  on  the  stonework  over  the  little  door  next  tlie 
cloister,  recorded.  This  is  one  of  four  round  churches  built 
by  the  Templars  in  England.  In  it  an  assembly  of  the 
nobles  was  held,  on  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  to  appoint 
guardians  of  the  realm  during  the  abseiice  of  Edward  I.  on 
the  Crusade.  The  Choir  (pure  Early  English)  was  finished 
in  1240.  The  restorations  and  alterations,  made  1839-42,  at 
a  cost  of  70,000^.,  amounting  nearly  to  the  re-construction 
of  the  Choir,  are  in  correct  r2tli  and  13th  century  taste. 
Several  monuments  to  distinguished  men  were  then  removed 
from  the  arcades  and  placed  m  the  Triforium.  Off  the 
cork-screw  stall's  leading  to  it  is  a  cell,  for  the  bell-ringci-, 
Avith  a  squinch  (lychnoscope)  bearing  upon  the  high  altar. 

Observe. — Entrance  doorway  (very  fine) ;— two  grou})S  of 
monumental  effigies,  on  the  pavement  in  Round  Church,  of 
Knights  Templar,  cross-legged  (names  unknown,  at  least  very 
uncertain) ;  the  figure  between  the  two  columns  on  the  S.E. 
having  a  foliage-ornament  about  the  head,  and  the  feet 
resting  upon  a  lion,  represents,  it  is  said,  WiUiani  MarsJiall, 
Earl  of  Fembroheid.  1119),  Earl  Marshal  and  Protector  of 
England  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  On  the  left  of 
the  altar  is  the  monument  of  white  mai"ble,  to  the  learned 
S'clden  (d.  1654;  ho  is  buried  beneath);  and  in  the  Trifo- 
rium the  tombs  of  Plowden,  the  jurist,  and  Howell,  the  letter- 
writer  (d.  1666).  In  the  burial-ground  east  of  the  choir, 
lies  Oliver  Gold  smith.  The  place  is  undistinguished ;  Init  a 
tablet  erected  in  a  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the  Choir 
commemorates  the  circumstance. 

The  Round  of  this  church  was  used  as  a  place  where 
lawyei*s  received  their  clients,  each  occupying  his  particular 
post,  like  a  merchant  upon  'Change.  The  incumbent  at 
the  Temple  is  called  Muster  of  the  I'cmple — once  an  office 
of  greater  dignity  and  reputation  than  it  is  now.  The 
learned  and  judicious  Hooker,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  was  for  six  years  Master  of  the  Temple  — "  a 
place,"  says  Izaak  AValton,  '•'  Avhich  lie  accejitod  rather  than 
desired."  Travers,  a  disciple  of  Cartwi'ight,  the  Non- 
confoi'mist,  was  then  lecturer;    aud  Hooker,  it  was  said, 
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preached  Canterbury  in  the  forenoon,  and  Travers  Geneva  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Benchere  were  divided ;  and  Travera 
being  fii'st  silenced  by  the  Archbishop,  Hooker  resigned,,  and 
in  his  quiet  pai-sonage  of  Boscombe  renewed  the  contest  in 
print,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  In  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the 
choir  is  a  bust  of  Hooker  by  Mr.  Gatley,  erected  1851,  at 
the  expense  of  the  benchere.  In  this  church  Archbishop 
Usher  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  leai-ned  Selden. 
The  ortjan  was  made  by  Father  Schmydt,  or  Smith,  in 
honourable  competition  with  a  builder  of  the  name  of 
Harris.  Blow  and  Purcell,  then  in  theii-  piime,  performed 
on  Father  Smith's  organ  on  appointed  days  ;  and  till  Hai^nss 
was  heard,  every  one  believed  that  Smith's  must  be  chosen. 
Haiiis  employed  Baptiste  Draghi,  organist  to  Queen  Cathe- 
rine, '"to  touch  his  organ,"  which  brought  it  into  favour; 
and  thus  the  two  continued  vieing  with  each  other  for  near  a 
twelvemonth.  The  decision  at  length  was  left  to  Judge 
Jefferies,  who  decided  in  favoui-  of  Father  Smith.  In  1 S69 
the  organ  was  greatly  improved,  and  seveiul  new  stops 
added,  renderiug  it,  as  it  still  is,  one  of  the  best  in  London. 
The  choi-al  sernces  on  a  Sunday,  at  1 1  and  3  o'clock,  are  well 
perf<jnned,  and  well  attended. 

Tlic  Round  of  the  church  is  open  to  all,  lut  the  Choir  is 
reieifed  for  the  Benchers  and  students.  Stranrjen  are  admit'cd 
by  the  introduction  of  a  member  of  either  I'emple.  The  Iceys  of 
the  church  are  v:ith  the  porter,  at  the  top  of  Inner  Temple-lane . 

ST.  HELEN'S,  on  the  E.  side  of  Bishopsgate-st.  Within, 
near  its  junction  with  Gracechiux-h-st.,  the  chiux-h  of  the 
Priory  of  the  Xtms  of  St.  Helen's,  founded  (circ.  1216)  by 
"  William,  son  of  William  the  Goldsmith,"  otherwise  William 
Bx^ing,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
old  Loudon  churches.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two 
aisles,  with  a  small  transept.  There  is  little  in  the  architec- 
ture to  attract  attention,  except  that  the  S.  doorway  is 
atti-ibuted  to  Inir/o  Jones.  The  windows  are  iiTegular — the 
Toof  poor  and  heavy,  but  the  monuments  are  old,  numerous, 
and  intere.sting.  Observe. — Sir  John  Crosby,  Alderman  id. 
1475),  and  Ann,  his  wife,  the  founder  of  Cro.sby  Hall;  a 
perfect  altar-tomb,  with  two  recumbent  figures,  the  male 
figmre  with  his  aldennan's  mantle  over  his  plate  armour. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham^  Kt.,  the  fotmder  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change; a  plain  alt^\r-tomb,  inscribed  "  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam, 
Knight,  bui'ied  Dec.  loth,  1579."'  Stow  tells  us  that  it 
was  Gresham's  intention  to  have  built  a  new  steeple  to  tlie 
chiu'ch  ''m  recompense  of  gi'oimd  filled  tip  with  his  monu- 
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nient." — John  LcvcntJior])  (d.  1510),  in  armour;  a  brass  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Vinjin. — Sir  William  Picherinr/,  and  his  son  (d. 
15-12,  d.  157^);  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  father  in  armour, 
beneath  an  enriched  marble  canopy. — Sir  Andreiv  Judd, 
Lord  Mayor  (d.  1558),  founder  of  the  Free  Gi-ammar  School  at 
Tunbridge ;  with  male  and  female  figures  kneeling  at  a  desk. — 
Sir  Julius  Casar  (d.  1636),  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Under- 
Cliaucellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  of 
whom  Lord  Clarendon  tells  the  amvising,  story,  "  Remember 
Cfesar." 

"  Ilis  epitaph  is  cut  on  a  black  slah,  in  front  of  a  piece  of  parchment, 
with  a  seal  appendant,  by  wliich  he  gives  his  bond  to  Heaven  to  resii,'n 
Lis  life  willingly  wlienever  it  should  please  God  to  call  him.  '  In  cnjus 
rei  testimonium  manum  meam  etsigillum  apposui.' '' — Pennant. 

This  monument  was  the  work  of  Nichola.s  Stone,  and  cost 
110^.  Against  the  S.  wall. — Sir  John  Spencer,  Lord  Mayor  in 
1594,  from  whom  the  Marquis  of  Northampton' derives  the 
Spencer  portion  of  his  name,  Spencer-Compton. — Francis 
Bancroft,  the  founder  of  Bancroft's  Almshouses. 

"  He  is  embalmed  in  a  chest  made  with  a  lid,  having  a  pair  of  hinges 
without  auy  fastening,  and  a  piece  of  square  glass  on  the  lid  just  over 
his  face.  It  is  a  Aery  jdain  monument,  almost  square,  and  has  a  door 
for  the  sexton,  on  certain  occasions,  to  go  in  and  clear  it  from  dust  and 
c  <bwebs." — Hoorthoucl:  s  Hist,  of  Loud.,  ito,  1773,  p.  557. 

In  1874  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Martin  Outwicii 
was  pulled  down,  and  many  of  the  monuments  removed  to 
St.  Helen's.  Observe. — Two  recumbent  figures  of  Joh7i  Otcs- 
v'ich,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church,  from  whom  the 
name  Outwich  was  derived — and  his  wife ;  brass  to  Nicholas 
]Vootton,  rector  (d.  1482)  now  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Virejin  ; 
monument  to  Alelcrman  Staper  (1594). 

ST.  SEPULCHRE,  Snow  Hill,  was  built  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  I.  who  gave  the  patronage  to  the  prior  and  canons  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield.  The  church  was  considerably 
damaged,  but  not  destroyed,  by  the  fi.re  in  16GC,  after  which 
it  was  restored  by  Sir  C.  "Wren — it  was  again  repaired  and 
altered  in  1873.  Ohstrre. — The  elegant  tracery  on  the  roof 
of  the  porch.  Condemned  criminals  used  to  attend  service 
in  this  church  before  going  to  Tyburn,  and  the  bell  is  still 
tolled  when  an  execution  takes  place  in  Newgate. 

ST.  GILES,  Cripplegate,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
venerable  churches  in  Loudon,  interesting  as  the  burial 
place  of  Milton,  who  composed  "Paradise  Lost"  in  a  house 
in  Barbican,  in  this  parish  (pulled  down  1864).  It  was 
built  in  1545,  and  escaped  the  fire.     The  tower  is  furnished 
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with  a  peal  of  foui-teen  bells,  one  of  the  fiue.?t  and  sweetest 
iu  London,  upon  which  chimes  play  every  three  houi*s.  It 
was  restored  iu  1861  as  a  memorial  to  Milton.  Observe. — 
The  tombs  of  Miltov,  of  John  Pore  (1 517-87)  the  Martyro- 
logist,  and  of  John  Speed  ( 1 542-1  c 29;  the  Chronicler.  Oliver 
Cromicdl  was  niaiTied  in  St.  Giles  (1620);  and  the  register 
records  the  bui-ial  of  iJejoc  in  this  neighbourhood. 

ST.  PAXCRAS-iN-THE-FIELDS  (old  church)  near  the 
Midland  Kailway  Terminus,  is  an  interesting  Httle  church 
enlarged  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Gough  in  1348.  The  hurial-fjroun'1,  of 
less  than  4  acres,  has  been  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture  for 
sLs  centui-ies;  part  of  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  Railway. 
Some  of  the  monuments  deserve  examination.  Observe. — 
Against  S.  wall  of  chancel  a  tablet,  sunnounted  by  a 
palette  and  pencils,  to  Somuel  Cooper,  the  eminent  miniature 
painter  to  whom  Cromwell  sat  so  often  (d.  1672) :  the  arms  arc 
those  of  Sir  EdAv.  Turner,  Speaker  of  the  H.  of  Commons  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  at  whose  expense  it  is  probable  the 
monvmient  was  erected-  In  the  chuixhyard,  near  the  church 
door,  and  on  your  right  as  you  enter,  is  a  headstone  to 
Willieim  WooUett,  the  engraver  (d.  1785),  and  his  widow 
(d.  1819);  here  also  is  buried  General  Paoli,  the  Corsican 
exile  (1726 — 1807).  The  bodies  of  William  Godirin  and  his 
two  wives,  andiVa?7/  Wol-siona'aft  (rcif/iri» ,  have  been  removed 
to  Bournemouth.  Xear  the  sexton's  hovLse  is  a  headstone  to 
John  ^Valker,  author  of  the  Pronouncing  Dictionaiy  of  the 
English  Language  (cL  1807).  Here  were  buried,  as  the  re- 
gister records  : — Jei'emy  Collier  (d.  1726),  the  writer  agauist 
the  immoi-ahty  of  the  stage  in  the  time  of  Diyden. — Ned 
^yard.  (d.  1731),  author  of  the  London  Spy. — L'v:is  Theohald 
d.  1744),  the  hero  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Dunciad, 
and  the  editor  of  Shakspeai'e.  In  this  church  (Feb.  13th, 
1718-19),  Jonathan  Wild  was  married  to  his  third  wife. 

THE  CHAPEL  OF  SAVOY  Hes  between  the  River  and  the 
Sti-and,  and  was  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  A  Perp.  edifice,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  A'll. 
on  the  site  of  the  PaUio:  of  the  Savoy,  originally  built  in 
1245  for  Peter,  Count  of  Savoy,  uncle  to  Eleanor,  Queen  of 
Hemy  HI.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  as  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  (though  now  used  as  a  District  Church), 
and  was  restored  by  Queen  Yictoiia,  1865,  after  a  fire  in 
1864,  which  destroyed  the  roof,  and  all  but  the  walls. 
In  1866,  and  again  in  1878,  her  Majesty  laid  out  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  in  decorating  the  interior,  and  in  adding 
a  new  sacristy  and  porch.     Obserie.—T]xQ  new  wood  ccilinj 
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is  a  copy  of  the  old;  its  133  compartmeuts  being  filled 
wiiU  sacred  devices,  or  arms  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster. 
The  E.  end  is  ornamented  with  Gothic  niches,  and  a  painted 
v:iiidoio  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Willement,  as  amemoial,  from 
the  Queen,  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Another  window  was 
added  by  the  congregation  in  commemoration  of  the  recoveiy 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1872.  The  font  and  cover  were 
given  as  a  memorial  of  Peter  de  "Wint  and  W.  Hilton,  It.A,, 
both  buried  in  the  churchyard,  by  the  widow  of  the  former. 
The  pulpit  was  given  by  the  family  of  Burgess,  of  the  Strand. 
Brass,  on  floor  of  the  chapel,  marking  the  grave  of  Gaivain 
Doufjlas,  Bishop  of  Duukeld  (d.  1522),  the  translator  of  Virgil. 
Tablet,  erected  by  his  widow,  and  window,  presented  by  the 
lloyal  Geographical  Society  to  the  memory  of  Richard 
Lander,  the  African  traveller  (d.  1834).  Eiainent  Persons 
interred  here  wlthoiU  monuments. — Geonje  Wither,  the  poet 
(d.  1667),  "between  the  E.  door  and  S.  end  of  the  church." 
Lewis  de  Daras,  Earl  of  Feversham  (d.  1709);  he  commanded 
King  James  II.'s  troops  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

At  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  (16G1)  the  meetings  of 
"  The  Savoy  Conference,"  for  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy  took 
place  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  master  of  the  Savoy  ; 
12  bishops  appealing  for  the  Established  Church;  and 
Calamy,  Baxter,  Keynolds,  and  nine  othei's,  for  the  Pi-esby- 
teriaus.  Fuller,  author  of  The  Worthies,  was  at  that  time 
lecturer  at  the  Savoy,  and  Cowley,  the  poet,  a  candidate  at 
Com-t  for  the  office  of  master. 

ST.  PAUL'S,  Co  VENT  Gakden,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
market,  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  circ.  1633,  at  the  expense 
of  the  gi'ound  landlord,  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford ;  repaired, 
in  1727,  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington  ;  totally  destroyed  by  fire, 
Sept.  17th,  1795;  and  rebuilt  (John  Hardwick,  architect)  on 
the  plan  and  in  the  proportions  of  the  original  building. 
It  was  repaired  1872,  and  the  interior  re-seated  and  deco- 
rated in  colour,  by  Butterfield.  The  parish  registers  record 
the  baptism  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montarju,  and  tlie  burials 
of  the  following  Eminent  Persons. — The  notorious  Robert 
Carr,  Karl  of  Somerset  (d.  1645). — Samuel  Butler  (d.  1680), 
author  of  Hudibras.     He  died  in  Rose-street. 

"  He  dyod  cif  a  consumption,  Sept.  25,  and  buried  27,  according  to  his 
o\Niie  appointment  in  the  church-yard  of  CVivont  Garden;  sc.  in  the 
N.  part  next  the  church  at  the  E.  end.  His  feet  touch  the  wall.  His 
grave,  2  yards  distant  from  the  pilaster  of  the  dorc  (by  his  desire), 
6  foot  dcepc.  About  25  of  his  old  acquaintance  at  his  funeruU :  I  myself 
being  one." — Aubrey's  Lives,  ii.  263. 

Sir  Peter  Lily,  the  painter  (d.  1680).     His  monument,  with 
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his  bust  by  Gibbous,,  shared  the  fate  of  the  church,  17Cm. — Ed- 
ward Kijiw.ston  (d.  1712),  the  celebi-ated  actor  of  female  pai'ts 
at  the  Restoration ;  a  complete  female  stage  beauty.  WiUiani 
Wycherley  (d.  1715),  the  dramatist.  He  died  in  Bow-street. 
— Orinlinfj  Gibbons  (d.  1721),  the  scvdptor  and  caner  in 
wood. — Susannah  Centlivre  (d.  1723),  author  of  The  Busy 
Body  and  The  Wonder. — Dr.  Aiiie,  the  composer  of  Rule 
Britannia  (d.  177S). — Dr.  John  Armstronrj,  author  of  the  Art 
of  Presei-A'ing  Health,  a  poem  (d.  1779). — Sir  Robert  Siranyc, 
the  engraver  (d.  1792). — Thomas  Girtiv,  the  father  of  the 
school  of  EngUsh  water  coloui-s  (d.  1S02). — Charles  Maddin, 
the  actor  (d.  1797),  at  the  age  of  107. — John  Wolcot  (Peter 
Pindar),  d.  1819. 

In  front  of  this  church  before  the  Reform  Bill,  raged  those 
fierce  contests  of  many  day.s'  duration,  in  which  Fox,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  othei-s  were  popiilar  candidates. 

ST.  MARY-LE-BOW,  in  Cheapside,  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  City  of  London,  commonly  called  "Bow 
Church,''  is  one  of  Wren's  mastei-pieces  (built  16SG).  '"' Xo 
other  modern  steeple,'  says  Fergusson  plodern  Architec- 
ture), can  compare  with  this,  either  for  beauty  of  outline  or 
appropriate  application  of  classical  details."  Observe. — 
The  fine  old  Xorman  crypt :  "Wren  used  the  arches  of 
the  old  church  to  support  his  own  superstnicttire.  It  is 
now  a  vault,  and  concealed  in  paints  by  piles  of  cofl&ns ;  the 
interior  is  poor. 

The  Court  of  Arches  (an  Ecclesiastical  Court  so  called) 
derives  its  name  from  the  arched  vault  under  Bow  Church, 
or  "bows"  beneath  it,  in  which  the  court  was  originally 
held. 

"  Bow-bells  "  have  long  been  and  are  still  famous. 

"  In  tlie  year  1469  it  Tvas  ordained  by  a  Common  Council  that  the  Bow 
Bell  should  be  nightly  rung  at  nine  of  the  clock.  Shortly  after,  Jolm 
Donne,  mercer,  by  his  testament  dated  1472.  gave  to  the  parson  and 
cliurchwardens  two  tenements  in  Hosier  Lane  to  the  maintenance  of 
Bow  Bell,  the  same  to  be  ining  as  aforesaid,  and  other  things  to  .be 
observed  as  by  the  will  appeareth.— 5<<?j</-,  p.  96. 

People  bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells  are  usually  called 
Cockneys.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  speak  of  "  Bow-bell 
suckers,"  i.  e.,  as  ]\Ir.  Dyce  properly  exi)lains  it,  "  children 
born  within  the  soxmd  of  Bow-bell."  .The  present  set  of 
10  bells  were  cast  1762,  the  smallest  weighing  8  cwt.  3  qr. 
7  lb.,  and  the  largest  53  cvrt.  22  lb.  Pope  has  confinued  the 
reputation  of  these  bells  in  a  celebrated  line : — 

•'  Far  as  loud  Bow's  stupendous  bells  resotmd." 
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The  tower  is  235  ft.  high,  the  dragon  on  the  top  is  8  ft. 
10  in.  long.  The  balcony  in  the  tower  had  its  origin  in  the 
old  seldani  or  shed  in  "which  our  kings  used  to  sit  to  see 
the  jousts  and  ridings  in  Chcapside. 

ALLHALLOWS  BARKING,  E.  end  of  TowEii-STniiirr, 
so  called  from  having  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  Barking, 
is  a  fine  old  church,  chiefly  Perp.  It  was  added  to  and 
endowed  by  Richard  I.,  Edward  I.,  Richard  III.,  and 
nariowly  escaped  the  fire,  Observe. — The  fine  chancel 
window,  dec,  and  several  good  brasses,  especially  those  in 
memory  of  Andrew  Evyngar  and  his  wife  (circ.  1535),  and 
Wm.  Thynne,  uncle  of  his  namesake,  whose  monument  is  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  this  church  were  buried  the  head- 
less bodies  of  Hmrard  Earl  of  Surrey  (1547),  of  Bji.  Fisher 
(1535),  and  oi  A'rchbp.  Laud  (1645),  all  executed  on  Tower- 
hill  ;  but  these  bodies  have  all  since  been  removed. 

ST.  BRIDE,  or  ST.  BRIDGP^T,  Fleet-steeet,  one  of  Wren's 
architectural  glories,  was  completed  in  the  year  1703,  at  tho 
cost  of  11,430^.  The  steeple,  much  and  deservedly  admired, 
was,  as  left  by  Wren,  234  feet  in  height,  but  in  1764,  when 
it  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  othei'wise  senously  injured, 
it  was  reduced  8  feet.  Wren  took  the  idea  of  its  construc- 
tion fi-om  the  shell  Turritella,  which  though  of  delicate  fabric 
i-5  made  durable  by  the  central  column  or  navel  round  which 
the  spiral  winds.  The  interior  has  many  admirers — less  airy 
pei'haps  than  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  it  is  still  extremely 
elegant.  The  stained  glass  Avindow  is  a  copy  from  Rubeus's 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  In  the  old  church  were  buried  : — 
Wynl-in  de  Worde  the  printer. — Sir  Richard  BaJcer,  author  of 
the  Chronicle  (d.  1644-5,  in  the  Fleet  Prison). — Richard 
Lovelace,  the  poet  (d.  1658).  In  the  present  church  were 
buried : — Richardson,  author  of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  a 
printer  in  Salisburj^-square  (d.  1761);  his  grave  is  marked 
by  a  flat  stone,  about  the  middle  of  the  centre  aisle. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S,  Coknhill,  one  of  the  handsomer  city 
churches  since  its  restoration  and  decoration  in  1860 
under  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  Observe. — The  noble  toiccr,  (a  copy 
of  the  tower  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford)  the  work  of 
Wren,  and  yet  Gothic  in  style,  the  carved  portal;  the 
rich  allar-piece  of  marble  and  granite,  including  figures 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  by  Straiker  (temp.  Charles  II.),  sur- 
mounted by  a  wheel  window, — filled,  as  well  as  5  other 
windows,  with  modern  painted  glass  (subjects,  the  history 
of  our  I.orJ). — The  vood  carvinys  of  the  pulpit,  Royal  pew, 
&c.,  are  by  Rogers ;  the  pelican  carved  by  G.  Gibbons. 
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ST.  STEPHEN",  Walbrook,  immediately  behind  the  Man- 
sion House,  Avas  designed  by  "Wren,  1679.  The  exterioi-  is 
unpromising,  but  the  interior  is  elegant  and  even  grand. 
The  lights  are  admirably  disposed  throughout.  The  an-ange- 
ment  is  peculiai' :  a  circular  dome  on  an  octagonal  base, 
resting  on  8  pillars.  The  walls  and  columns  are  of  stone, 
but  the  dome  is  formed  of  timber  and  lead.  On  the  X. 
wall  hangs  West's  famous  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen.  The  east  ic{ndoiv,hy  Willement,  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  Grocers'  Company.  Sir  John  Vanhrujh,  the 
architect  and  wit  (d.  1726),  lies  buried  in  the  family  vault 
of  the  Vanbrughs,  in  this  church. 

ST.  MAGNUS,  London  Bridge,  is  by  Wren.  The  cupoln 
and  lantern  are  much  admired.  The  foot-way  under  tho 
steeple  was  made  (cii'c.  1760)  to  widen  the  road  to  old  London 
Bridge.  Some  difficulty  was  expected  at  the  time,  but  Wreu 
had  foreseen  the  probability  of  a  change,  and  the  alteration 
was  effected  with  ease  and  security.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
communion-table  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mile^  CoveixlaU, 
rector  of  St.  Magnus  and  Bishop  of  Exeter,  under  whose 
direction,  Oct.  4th,  1535,  "  the  fii^st  complete  printed  English 
version  of  the  Bible  was  published."  "When  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew-by-thc- Exchange  was  taken  dcv^m,  his  remains 
were  reverently  taken  care  of  and  here  interred. 

ST.  JAMES'S,  Piccadilly,  Westminster.  Was  built 
(1682-84)  by  Sir  Chi'istopher  Wren,  and  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Henry  Jermyn,  Eai-1  of  St.  Albans,  the  patron  of 
Cowley,  and  the  husband,  it  is  said,  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
widow  of  Chai-les  I.  The  exterior  of  the  church  is  of  red 
brick  ANitli  stone  quoins,  and  is  mean  and  ugly  in  the  extreme. 
The  interior  is  a  mastei-piece,  light,  air}',  elegant,  and  capacious 
— well  worthy  the  study  of  an  architect.  It  is  Wren's  dief- 
iTceuvre  in  tliis  way — and  especially  adapted  to  the  Protestant 
Chui'ch  seinrice. 

"  I  can  hardly  think  it  practicable  to  make  a  single  room  so  capacious 
with  pews  and  galleries,  as  to  hold  above  2000  persons,  and  aU  to  hear 
the  service,  and  both  to  hear  distinctly  and  see  the  preacher.  I  en- 
deavoured to  effect  this  in  building  the  parish  church  of  St.  James, 
"Westminster,  which  I  presume  is  the  most  capacious  with  these 
qualifications  that  hath  yet  been  built. " — Sir  Christoplier  Wren. 

The  marble  font,  a  very  beautiful  one,  is  the  work  of  Grinling 
Gibbons.  The  missing  cover  (represented  in  Yertue's  en- 
graving) was  stolen,  and,  it  is  said,  subsequently  hung  as  a 
kind  of  sign  at  a  spirit-shop  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  church.    The  beautiful  caiTed  foliage  over  the  altar  is 
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also  from  the  hand  of  Gibbous.  The  organ,  a  veiy  fine  one, 
was  made  iu  1685  by  Harris  for  James  II.,  and  designed  for 
his  popish  chapel  at  ^^^litehall.  His  daughter,  Queen  Maiy, 
gave  it  to  the  church.  The  painted  window  at  the  E.  end 
by  AVailes  of  Newcastle,  was  inserted  in  1846. 

EiHinent  Person-i  iatemd  in. — Charles  Cotton,  Izasik  Walton's  associate 
in  Tlie  Complete  ^\j3gler  ^2);-.  Sydenho.ni,  M.D.,  father  of  modera 
practical  medicine,  d.  1()24. — The  elder  and  younger  Vanderrelde. 
Inscripiion  :  "  Mr.  William  Vandervelde,  senior,  lat«  painter  of  sea- 
fights  til  their  Majesties  King  Charles  II.  and  King  James,  dyed 
10'J3.'' — Toiii  d'Ui-jii/,  the  dramatist  (d.  17:23).  There  is  a  tablet  to  his 
mcniory  on  the  outer  S.  wall  of  the  tower  of  the  church. — Henry 
Sydney^  Earl  of  Iloinnei/,  the  handsome  .Sydney  of  De  Grammont's 
Memoirs  (d.  1704  .  There  is  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
chancel. —Dr.  Arhu.tknot  (d.  1734-5),  the  friend  of  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Gay. — Ma.rk  Aken»idc,  M.D.,  author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination. — 
Sir  fl'iUia/m  Jones,  the  Oriental  Scholar — Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  and 
William  YarreV,  the  Naturalist. — James  Gilhaj/,  the  caricaturi.-jt  :  in 
the  churchyard,  beneath  a  flat  stone  on  the  W.  side  of  the  rectory. — 
S^r  John.  Malcolm,  the  eminent  soldier  and  diplomatist.— The  register 
records  the  baptisms  of  the  polite  Earl  of  Chrsterrield  and  the  great 
Earl  of  Chathaia.—T\iQ  jyortraits  oi  the  i-ectors  in  the  res ^-y  include 
those  of  Ttriison  and  Wake,  afterwards  Archbishops  of  Canterbur\', 
and  of  Samuel  Clarke,  author  of  The  Attributes  of  the  Deity. 

ST.  MARY  WOOLXOTH,  Lombard  Street,  was  designed 
by  Nicholas  Hawksmoor  (d.  1736),  the  "domestic  clerk" 
and  assistant  of  Sir  Christopher  "Wren,  and  built  in  1716,  on 
the  site  of  an  old  church  of  the  same  name,  "the  reason 
of  which  name,"  says  Stow,  "  I  have  not  yet  learnt."  This 
is  the  best  of  Hawksmoor's  chvu'ches,  and  has  been  much 
admired.  The  exterior  is  bold,  and  at  least  original ;  the 
interior  effective  and  well-proportioned.  Observe. — Tablet  to 
the  Rev.  John  Newton  (Cowper's  friend),  rector  of  this  church 
for  28  years  (d.  1807).     It  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

"  John  Newton,  clerk,  once  an  infidel  and  libertine,  a  sei-vant  of  slaves 
in  Africa,  was,  by  the  rich  mercy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
preserved,  restored,  pardoned,  and  appointed  to  preach  the  faith  he  had 
long  laboured  to  destroy." 

ST.  DUXSTAX'S  IX  THE  EAST.  Between  Thames 
Street  and  Tower  Street ;  is  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
tower,  with  its  spire  supported  by  four  flying  buttresses, 
built  by  AVren,  after  the  fire,  but  designed,  it  is  said,  by  his 
daughter.  The  body  of  the  church  escaped  the  fire,  but 
was  rebuilt,  1821,  by  David  Laing.  In  the  vestry  is  some 
good  carving  by  Gibbons. 

ST.  MARY  ALDERMARY,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  Wren's  Gothic  work  ;  was 
rebuilt  after  the  fire,  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  towers 
in  London. 
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ST.  MARGARET,  Westminster,  clo.se  to  the  ALbey. 
This  site  was  occupied  by  a  church  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  which  was  rebuilt  under  Edward  I ;  but  owiug 
to  successive  restorations  iu  1682,  1803, 1862,  and  1878,  very 
little,  if  any,  of  the  13th  century  building  remains.  Membei-s 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  privileged  to  attend  divine 
ser\'ice  in  this  church. 

The  most  noticeable  featiu'e  in  the  church  is  the  E.  ivlndow, 
which  contains  representations  of  SS.  George  and  Catherine, 
and  portraits  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Hemy  VII., 
and  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  his  bride.  The  wmdow  was 
presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dort  to  Henry  VII. ;  Henry 
VIII.  gave  it  to  Waltham  Abbey,  aud  having  successively 
belonged  to  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyu,  the  Etu-1  of  Sussex, 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  General  Monk,  and  a  Mr.  Conyers,  it 
was,  in  1758,  purchased  by  the  Parish  of  St.  Margaret  for 
400  guineas.  In  the  church  are  buried  William  Caxton  (d. 
1491),  the  printer,  ,^ir  W.  Raleigh  (d.  1618),  and  Oliver  C'roni- 
ireU'smotheT,  removed  hither  from  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  1661. 

ST.  3IARTIX-IX-THE-FIELDS  (now  Trafalgar-square)  was 
built  by  Gibbs,  1721-26,  at  a  cost  of  36.891/.  lOs.  Ad.,  in- 
cluding 1500/.  for  an  organ.  The  portico  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  architectiu'e  in  London.  The  inteiior  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  erect  a  monument. 
The  steeple  is  heavy,  but  well-proportioned  ;  its  position, 
however,  is  awkward,  since  it  appeal's  to  weigh  down  the 
portico.  In  the  vaults  may  be  seen  the  old  'parish  whipping- 
post, and  the  Tombs  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  (physician  to 
James  I.  and  Chai'les  I.),  and  of  Secretary  O/ven/ry,  from 
whom  Coventry-street  derives  its  name.  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields  originally  included  the  several  paiishes  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent-garden  ;  St.  James's,  "Westminster :  St.  Ann's,  Soho ; 
and  St.  George's,  Hanover  square  ;  extending  as  far  as  Maiy-le- 
bone  on  the  Is.,  "Whitehall  on  the  S.,  the  Savoy  on  the  E., 
and  Chelsea  and  Kensington  on  the  W.  St.  Paul's,  Covent- 
garden,  was  separated  in  1638 ;  St.  James's,  Westminster,  in 
1684;  and  St.  Ann's,  Soho,  in  1686.  About  the  yeai'  1680 
it  was,  what  Burnet  calls  it,  "the  greatest  cure  in  England," 
with  a  population,  says  Richard  Baxter,  of  40,000  pei-sons 
more  than  could  come  into  the  church,  and  "  where  neigh- 
bours," he  adds,  "  lived,  like  Americansj  without  heaiing  a 
seimon  for  many  yeai-s."  Fresh  separations  only  tended  to 
lessen  the  resources  of  the  parish,  and  nothiug  was  done  to 
improve  its  appeai-auce  till  1*26,  when  the  mews  and  the 
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cburchj-ard  were  removed  and  the  present  Trafalgar-s-quiire 
commenced.  Eminent  persons  buried. — Uilliard,  the  miniature 
painter  (d.  1619). — Paul  Vansomer,  the  painter  (d.  1621). — Sir 
John  J)aii/s,  the  poet  (d.  1626). — N.  Laniere,  the  p.ainter  and 
musician  (d.  1646). — Dohson,  called  the  English  Van  Da'cIc 
(d.  16-16). — Xdl  Ginjrne,  in  the  church  (d.  1687).— ^o//. 
Jiobert  Boyle,  the  philosopher  (d.  1691). — Lord  Mohim,  who 
fell  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  (d.  1712). — Jacl 
^lie^iard  (d.  1724). — Fai'quhar,  the  dramatist  (d.  1707).— 
Rouhiliac,  the  scvxlptor  (d.  1762). — James  Stuart,  author  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Athens,  &c.  (d.  1788). — John  Hunter,  ihc 
surgeon  (d.  1793),  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. — James 
Smith,  one  of  the  authoi's  of  the  Rejected  Addresses(d.  1 8-39). 
The  register  records  the  baptism  of  Lojxl  Bacon,  born, 
1561,  in  ifork  House,  in  the  Strand,  on  the  site  of  Bucking- 
ham-street. 

ST.  GEORGE'S,  Ha>'OVER  Square,  was  built  1724  by 
John  James,  upon  ground  given  by  Gen.  W.  Stewai-t,  of 
Garth,  who  also  contributed  to  the  structure.  This  was 
one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  raised  at  that  time.  It 
contains  3  good  painted  rrindows  dating  about  1520,  brought 
from  Mechlin,  and  purchased  by  subscription,  representing 
a  Tree  of  Jesse. 

In  this  church  (once  the  most  fashionable  for  maniagcs 
in  London,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Welhngtou  gave  away  so 
many  brides)  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  was  married,  Sept.  6, 
1791,  to  the  Lady  Hamilton,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  stoiy  of  Lord  Nelson.  Her  name  in  the  register 
is  Emma  Haile. 

In  the  parish  hurial-r/round  on  the  road  to  Bayswatcr, 
near  the  W.  wall,  La ure^ice  Sterne,  the  author  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  is  buried.  His  grave  is  distinguished  by  a  plain 
headstone,  set  up  with  an  unsuitable  inscription,  by  a  tip- 
pling fraternity  of  Freemasons.  He  died  (1768)  in  Old  Bond- 
street,  in  this  parish.  Here  also  was  buried  Sir  llioiaas 
Picton,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  but  his  remains  Avere  removed 
1859  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

ST.  ^L^RYLEBONE,  in  the  Maiylebone  Road.  The  ori- 
ginal church  was  built  in  the  15th  century,  but  pulled  down 
in  1741,  and  replaced  by  a  smaller  building,  this  in  its  turn 
gave  place,  in  1816,  to  the  present  church  in  the  modern 
classic  style  (Hardwick,  archt.)  :  it  cost  £60,000. 

ST.  PANCRAS  (in  the  Euston  Road).  A  Grecian  portico, 
and  at  e?.cli  side  an  unmeaning  copy  of  the  Erectheum  nt 
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Athens,  built,  1S1&-22,  by  the  Messrs.  Imvood,  at  a  cost  of 
76,679/.  The  pulpit  and  readiug-desk  are  made  out  of  the 
famous  "  Fairlop  Oak  "  in  Haiuault  Forest 

ST.  STEPHEN,  Westminster,  in  Rochester-row,  near 
Tothill-fields.  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  modem  Gothic,  with 
a  tall  spire,  built,  1817-49,  by  Benj.  Ferrey,  at  the  expense 
of  Lady  Burdett  Coutts.  The  tower  interferes  with  the 
harmony  of  the  building,  but  the  details  throughout  ai'e 
excellent.  The  stained  glass  by  W'illement  is  in  his  best 
style.  The  altar-cloth  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington. 

ST.  JAMES  THE  LESS,  Garden-street,  Vauxhall-road, 
(Edmd,  Street,  arch.),  built  1861,  at  a  cost  of  9,000/.,  by  the 
Misses  Monk,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  good  in  design  and  original  in  style,  of  coloured 
brick.     It  has  a  fine  stately  detached  tower. 

ALL  SAIXTS',  Margaret-street,  Regent-st.,  one  of  the 
most  original  and  sumptuous  Gothic  churches  in  London, 
consecrated  1859,  though  begun  1850,  when  Dr.  Pusey  laid 
the  first  stone.  It  is  the  result  of  private  benefactions,  and 
is  said  to  have  cost  60,000/.  (Butterfield,  aix-hitect,  cariying 
out  the  views  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Societies).  It  is 
built  of  variegated  brick,  is  partly  concealed  by  two  projecting 
houses,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  .spire.  Its  size  is  not  gi'eat, 
.but  the  roof  lises  75  feet.  Ohscri-e. —  The  rich  internal  deco- 
rations of  marhlc,  almost  all  British, — the  piers  of  polished 
granite, — the  capitals  of  white  alabaster  admirably  carved, — 
the  low  choir  screen  also  of  alabaster, — the  painted  windows 
by  Gerente, — the  east  end  wall  entii-ely  painted  in  fresco  by 
Dyce,  in  compartments, — the  Nativity,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Saviour,  Yii'gin,  and  12  Apostles.  The  frescoes  have  suffered 
already  severely,  and  have  been  retouched  or  painted.  The 
font  and  baptiMry,  also  of  marble,  were  given  by  the  Marquis 
of  Sligo.  The  ^rgan,  built  by  HiU  in  1S59,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  London. 

ST.  ALBAN'S,  in  a  comt  near  Gray's  Inn-lane,  also  by 
Butterfield,  and  good  in  style.  Here  the  Services  of  the 
Church  of  England  may  be  witnessed  in  the  most  ritualistic 
form,  with  a  splendour  of  dresses  and  decorations  even  sur- 
passing those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  :  priests  in 
silken  robes,  genuflexions,  incense  procession-s,  &c. 

For  further  inf»^nnation,  see  ilackeson's  Guide  to  the  Churches  of 
London,  price  1*. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES. 

Xatioxal  Scotch  Church,  Crown  Court,  Russell  St., 
W.C.    Dr.  Cumming,  minister.    Service  11  a.in.  and  6.30  p.m. 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  Swallow-st,  Piccadilly. 

ScoTTLSH  (Free)  Church,  Regent-square.  Built  for  Rev. 
Edward  Irving,  and  where  the  unknown  tongues  he  believed 
in  were  fii'st  heard.  Now  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  constituted  1876. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCHES. 

St.  George's  Cathedral,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  in 
the  so-called  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Southwark  (the 
largest  Roman  Cathohc  church  erected  in  this  country  since 
the  Reformation),  built,  1840-48,  from  the  designs  of  A.  W. 
Pugin.  It  is  without  galleries,  but  heavy,  dark  and  low, 
will  hold  3000  people,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  30,000/. 
The  style  is  Decorated  or  Middle-pointed  Gothic,  and  the 
material  used  hard  yellow  brick,  with  dressings  of  Caen 
stone.  The  Petre  Chantrv,  founded  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Pctre  (d.  1848),  the  High  Altar,  the 
Pulpit,  and  the  Font  are  rich  in  their  architectural  details. 

St.  Mary's  Chapel,  in  Mooi-fields  ( Bloomfield-st.,  Fins- 
bury),  built  1826,  seiwice  11  a.m.  Here  "Weber  was  buried, 
but  his  remains  were  removed  to  Dresden,  in  1844. 

Pro-Cathedral,  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories, 
Newland-terrace,  Kensington-road. 

Oratory  (Church  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary), 
Brompton,  is  about  to  be  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  a 
more  costly  building. 

Church  op  the  Immaculate  CoNCEPnoN,  Farm-street, 
Berkeley-square. 

Bavarian  Chapel,  Warwick-st.,  Regent-st.,  occupying  the 
site  ofthe  Roman  Catholic  chapel  destroyed  in  the  riots  of  1780. 

Sardinian  Chapel,  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Cecilia,  Duke- 
street,  Lincoln's-lnn-fields. 

Spanish  Chapel,  Spanish-place,  Manchester-square. 

French  Chapel,  Little  George-st.,  King-st.,  Portman-sq. 

St.  Ethelreda,  formerly  the  chapel  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Bishops  of  Ely,  in  Holborn.     It  was  bought  by  the  Roman 
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Catholics,  restored  and  re-opened,   1879,     The  glass  in  the 
E.  window,  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Xorfolk,  cost  £2000. 

High  !Ma.ss  begins  generally  at  11  a-m.  and  Vespers  at  6  p.m. 
Exti"a  full  Masses  are  performed  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month,  on  High  Feasts  and  Festivals,  Christmas-day,  Easter- 
day,  &c.  To  secure  a  sitting,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  aboiit 
an  hovu"  before  the  service  begins.  In  most  of  the  Chapek, 
the  mu-sic  is  very  grand  and  impressive,  and  finel}'  performed 
by  eminent  professional  singers.  For  fui'ther  information, 
see  "The  CathoHc  Directoiy  and  Ecclesiastical  Register." 

CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  &c.,  OF  OTHER  DEXOMI- 
XATIOXS. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church  (Irvingite),  Gordon  Square, 
one  of  the  best  modern  examples  of  good  early  Gothic 
character,  designed  by  Brandon.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan, 
extending  180  feet,  but  is  not  yet  finished.  The  choir  rises 
in  three  stages;  on  the  lowest  are  vaiious  lecterns;  the 
second  is  allotted  for  the  stalls  of  "  the  Elder.*,"  and  the 
throne  of  "  the  Angel ;  "  while  on  the  highest  stands  the 
Altar.  Behind  it  is  a  sort  of  vestry  chapel.  The  tower  is 
unfinished.     There  is  some  modern  painted  glass, 

Dutch  Church,  in  Austin  Fiiars,  a  fine  Dec.  Gothic 
building  (1243),  given  to  the  Dutch  congregation  by  Edward 
VI.,  1550,  has  been  admirably  restored,  since  a  fire  which 
nearly  destroyed  it  in  1862.  It  is  the  nave  only  of  an 
Augustine  Church,  of  which  the  choir  and  transepts  were 
destroyed  temp.  Henry  VIII.     Open  w9od  roof,  1864. 

French  Evaxgelical  Church,  Monmouth  Road,  "West- 
bourne  Grove. 

German  Lutheran  :  chapel  between  St.  James's  Palace 
and  Marlborough  House ;  also  at  Cleveland  Street,  Fitzi-oy 
Square,  Alma  Road,  DaLston,  &c.  German  Evangelical, 
Fowler  Road,  Islington. 

Greek  Chapel,  for  the  Russian  Embassy,  entered  from  a 
private  house  (No,  32),  Welbeck-street,  is  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  sunnounted  by  a  dome,  and  painted  within,  in  that 
style.  Former  Greek  Church,  Crown-street,  Soho,  now 
part  of  St.  Mary  Church,  begim,  1872.  Also  between  81  and 
84  London  Wall,  E.G. 

Jews'  Synagogue,  Great  St.  Helen's,  LeadenhaU-st.   Divine 

service  here  begins  an  hour  before  sunset    every  Friday. 

The  most   imposing  ceremonies  take  place  at  the  time  of 

the  Passover  (Easter}.      Central  Synagogue,  Great  Port- 

aud-st.     A  handsome  building,  in  Moresque  style ;    cost 
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25,0001.  Opened  1870.  Great  Synagogue,  St.  James's 
Place,  Aldgate  ;  North  London  Synagogue,  John  St., 
Liverpool  Road,  N. ;  West  London  Synagogue,  34,  Upper 
Berkeley  St.,  Portmau  St.,  &c.  In  the  Jews*  Burial  Ground, 
in  Whitechapel-road,  a  continuation  of  Whitechapel  High-st., 
N.  M.  Rothschild  (d.  1836),  long  the  leading  stock-broker 
of  Europe,  and  the  founder  of  the  Rothschild  family,  ^Yas 
buried. 

Protestant  Anglican  Church,  formerly  in  the  Savoy,  is 
now  in  Bloomsbury-st.,  Bloomsbury.   A.  Poyntei',  arch.,  1845. 

Protestant  Church,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  for- 
merly in  Threadueedle-street,  is  now  in  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  close  to  the  General  Post  Office. 

Surrey  Chapel,  in  Blackfriars-road,  formerly  Rowland 
Hill's  Chapel,  has  been  well  restored  for  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  the  previous  congregation  having  migi'ated  to 
Christ  Church,  a  handsome  gothic  structure,  Westminster- 
bridge-road,  built  1874-76,  at  a  cost  of  45,000Z.,  by  the 
Independents.  The  incumbent  and  worthy  successor  of 
Rowland  Hill  is  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  whose  friends  in 
America  built  the  handsome  tower  and  spire  out  of  esteem 
for  him,  by  a  contribution  of  7000/. 

Swedish  Church,  Prince's  Square,  Ratcliffe  Highway. 
Here  Baron  Swedenborg  (d.  1772),  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Swedenborgians,  is  buried. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  in  the  City  Road,  over  against  the 
entrance  to  Bunhill-fields  (described  in  Section  xv.).  Behind 
the  chapel  is  the  grave  of  John  Wesley  (d.  1791).  The  tomb 
which  covers  it  was  reconstinicted  in  1840  during  the  cen- 
tenary of  Methodism.  In  the  chapel  is  a  tablet  to  Charles 
Wesley  (d.  1788),  "  the  fii-st  who  received  the  name  of  Me- 
thodist." 

Whitefield's  Chapel,  on  the  W.  side  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  was  built  in  1756,  by  subscription,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  founder  of  the  Calvi- 
nistic  Methodists.  Whitefield  preached  (Nov.  7th,  1756)  the 
first  sermon  in  the  chapel  to  a  very  crowded  audience.  Mrs. 
Whitefield  (d.  1768)  is  buried  here ;  and  here,  on  a  monu- 
ment to  her  memory,  is  an  inscription  to  her  husband,  who, 
dying  in  New  England,  in  1770,  was  buried  at  Newbury  Port, 
near  Boston.  John  Bacon,  R.  A.,  the  sculptor,  is  buried  under 
the  N.  galleiy.  A  good  specimen  of  his  talents  as  a  sculptor 
may  be  seen  in  a  bas-relief  in  this  chapel.  It  was  nearly  re- 
built about  1858-60,  and  two  flanking  towers  erected. 
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XV.-CEMETERIES. 

The  piiacipal  places  of  sepulture  were,  till  1855,  our 
churches  and  ch\u*chyards.  St.  George's  Chapel,  m  the  Bays- 
water- road,  coutams  1120  coffins  beneath  its  pavement — and 
the  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  a  still  greater  number. 
For  several  years  prior  to  1848  there  had  been  upwai'ds  of 
1000  burials  a  year  within  St.  George's  burial  gi-ound.  Yet 
this  great  nuisance  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Tyburnia. 
The  Xorman  vault  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  in  Cheapside  (the 
gi'eat  thoroughfare  of  London),  is  literally  crammed  with 
leaden  coffins  piled  30  feet  high,  all  on  the  lean  from 
their  own  immense  weight,  and  covered  ^viih  cobwebs  and 
fungL  The  churchyai'd  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-gai'den,  (another 
central  cemetery),  is  the  nari'ow  place  of  sepulture  of  two 
centuries  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish.  The  more 
obnoxious  graveyards  were  closed  by  order  of  the  Genei*al 
Board  of  Health,  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament ;  numerous 
cemeteries  have  been  formed  since  1852  in  the  environs  of 
London. 

KEXSAL  GREEN  CEMETERY  is  on  the  Haerow  Road, 
about  2i  miles  from  the  Paddington  Station  of  the  Great 
"Western  Railway.  Omnibus  to  the  Cemetery  Gutes  from 
London  Bridge  and  Paddington;  train  to  Kensal  Green 
Station  from  Broad  Street.  The  cemetery  is  closed  on 
Sundays  till  morning  service  is  over.  It  was  formed  by  a 
joint-stock  company  in  18.32,  and  yields  a  good  dividend  to 
tlie  proprietoi"s.  It  occupies  218  acres,  and  already  contains 
the  remains  of  100,000  pei'sons.  It  is  divided  into  (a)  a  con- 
eecrated  gi-ouud  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  (6)  an 
unconsecrated  space  for  Dissenters.  There  is  much  bad 
ta.ste  in  art  exhibited  in  this  cemetery,  and  four  of  the 
most  conspicuous  tombs  are  to  St.  John  Long,  the  quack 
doctor ;  Ducrow,  the  rider ;  Morison,  inventor  of  a  pill  ; 
and  George  Robins,  the  auctioneer.  Eminent  Persons  interred 
in. — Duke  of  Sussex,  son  of  George  III.  (d.  1843),  and  tlie 
PHncess  Sophia,  daughter  of  Geoi-ge  III,  (d.  1848).  The 
whole  of  the  Royal  Family  had  been  previously  interred 
in  the  royal  vault  at  Windsor,  but  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
left  particular  directions  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Kensal  Green.  The  duke's  gi*ave  is  near  the 
chapel,  and  is  mai-ked  by  an  enomious  gi-anite  tomb.  Anne 
Scott  and  Sophia  LocJcharf,  daughters  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley,   and   John   Hwjh   Loci-hart,  the   '•'  Hugli   Little- 
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johu"ofthe  Tales  of  a  Grandfather;  monument  in  inner 
circle.  Allan  Cunningham  (d.  1842),  author  of  the  Lives 
of  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  &c. ;  monument  in  the  N.W. 
comer  of  the  cemetery.  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle-street, 
the  publisher,  and  friend  of  Loi'd  Byron  (d.  1843) ;  monu- 
ment in  inner  circle.  Rev.  S>/dney  Smith,  in  the  public 
vaidt,  catacomb  B.  Thomas  Barnes  (d.  1841),  for  many- 
years  editor  of  "  The  Times  "  newsj^aper  ;  altar-tomb.  Tom 
Hood,  the  poet  and  wit  (d.  1845),  a  colossal  bust  near 
Ducrow's  monument.  John  i^Vo/j,  the  actor,  the  original  Paul 
Pry  (d.  1846) ;  altar-tomb,  surmounted  by  an  urfl,  on  the  left 
of  the  chapel.  /.  C.  Louden  (d.  1848),  celebi-ated  for  his 
works  on  gardening ;  altar-tomb.  Sir  Augustus  Callcotf, 
the  painter  (d.  1844),  flat  stone.  Dr.  BirkhecTc,  the  pro- 
moter of  Mechanics'  Institutions  (d.  1841).  Sir  William, 
Beatty  (d.  1842),  Nelson's  surgeon  at  the  battle  of  Trtifalgar; 
tablet  in  colonnade.  Thomas  Danicll,  R.A.,  the  landscape 
painter  (d.  1840) ;  altai'-tomb.  Sir  Mark  Jsambard  Brunei, 
Engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  &c.,  on  left  of  the  main 
avenue;  Sir  Wm.  Molesicorth  (d.  1855),  Editor  of  Hobbes,  &c.  ; 
Sir  Charles  Loci:  Eastlalce,  P.R.A.  ;  and  Shirley  Broolcs, 
Editor  of  "  Punch  "  (d.  1874). 

The  other  modern  Cemeteries  are — 

HiGHGATZ,  beautifully  situated  :  fine  view  of  London,  well 
worth  visiting:  here  lies  Lord  Lyndhurst  (d.  1863),  aged  92. 
Mich.  Faraday,  philosopher  and  chemist.  In  a  vault  under 
the  chapel  of  Highgate  Grammar  School  (a  modern  building 
of  red  brick),  are  buried  S.  T.  Colcindge,  the  poet,  his 
daughtei',  Sara,  and  his  son-in-law. 

Abket  Park,  Stoke  Newington,  3^  m.  E.  from  Post-office, 
containing  a  statue,  by  Baily,  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  who  resided 
here  with  Sir  Thomas  Abney. 

Brompton,  2  miles  fi-om  Hyde-Park-comer,  on  the  road 
to  Fvdham.  Here  rests  Sir  Bodcricl  Murchisirn,  the  eminent 
geologist,  author  of  "The  Silurian  System;"  also  several 
favoui'ite  actors — Kecley,  T.  P.  Coolc,  the  sailor,  Albert  Smith  ; 
and  Jaclson,  the  boxer  (Byron's  instructor). 

To  the  E.  of  London,  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery,  the  City 
OF  London  Cemetery,  at  Ilford,  in  Essex ;  Nunhead  Ceme- 
tery, and  Norwood  Cemetery,  where  Lavid  Roberts,  land- 
scape painter,  is  buried,  both  on  the  Surrey  side.  Woking, 
near  Guildford,  a  station  on  the  S.  W.  Railway.  Colney 
Hatch,  a  station  on  the  Gi'eat  Northern  Railway.  Of  these 
cemeteries,  Highgate  and  Norwood  will  best  repay  a  visit. 
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BUXHILL  FIELDS  BURIAL  GROUXD  i\.e.  hone  hill), 
near  Finsbury  Square,  called  by  Scaithey  ''the  Campo  Santo 
of  the  Dissenters,'  served  in  1.549  as  a  place  of  depo::it  for 
1000  cartloads  of  human  bones  brought  from  the  charnel- 
house  of  St.  Paul's ;  it  was  made  use  of  as  a  pest-field  or  com- 
mon place  of  interment  diu-ing  the  Great  Plague  of  London 
in  1665.  It  then  lay  open  to  the  fields,  and  is  the  "  great  pit 
in  Finsbiny"  of  De  Foe's  narrative.  AMien  the  Plague  was 
over,  the  pit  was  inclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  "  at  the  sole 
charges  of  the  City  of  London,"  and  subsequently  leased  by 
sevei-al  of  the  gi-eat  Dissenting  sects,  who  objected  to  the 
burial-sei-A'ice  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Here  all  the 
interments  of  the  Dissenters  fi'om  this  time  forward  took 
place.  In  1867,  all  further  burials  being  prohibited  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  this  graveyard  and  its  tomb-stones  were  set  in 
order,  trees  were  planted,  and  it  was  thrown  open  to  the 
Public.  Eminent  Persons  interred  in. — Dr.  Thorna^  Goodirin 
(d.  1679),  (altar-tomb,  east  end  of  gi'ound,)  the  Independent 
preacher  who  attended  Oliver  Cromwell  on  his  death-bed. 
Cromwell  had  then  his  moments  of  misgi\-ing,  and  asked  of 
Goodwin,  who  was  standing  by,  if  the  elect  could  never 
finallj^  fall.  '"'Nothing  could  be  more  tiTie,"  was  Goodwin's 
answer.  "  Then  am  I  safe,"  said  Cromwell :  "  for  I  am  s\u'e 
that  once  I  was  in  a  state  of  grace." — Dr.  Jolca  Owen  (d.  16S3), 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  Yice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  when 
Cromwell  was  Chancellor.  He  was  much  in  favour  with  his 
party,  and  preached  the  firet  sermon  before  the  Parliament 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  —  John  Bur, nan,  author  of 
The  Pilgrim's  Progi'ess,  died  1688,  at  the  hoiise  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Strudwick,  a  gi'ocer,  at  the  Star  on  Snow-hill,  and  was 
buried  in  that  friend's  vault.  Modern  curiosity  has  marked 
the  place  of  his  interment  with  a  brief  inscription,  but  liis 
name  is  not  recorded  in  the  Register,  and  there  was  no 
inscription  upon  his  grave  when  Cui'll  published  his  Bunhill 
Field  Inscriptions,  in  1717,  or  Strype  his  edition  of  Stow, 
in  1720. — George  Fox  (d.  1690),  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Quakers;  there  is  no  memorial  to  his  memory.  —  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Fleetwood  (d.  1692),  Oliver  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  and 
husband  of  the  widow  of  the  gloomy  Ireton. — John  Dunton, 
bookseller,  author  of  his  own  Life  and  Errors.  —  Daniel 
de  Foe  (d.  1731),  author  of  Robinson  Cinisoe.  He  was  bom 
(1661)  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  and  was  buried 
in  the  great  pit  of  Finsbuiy,  which  he  has  described  in  his 
"Plague  Year"  with  such  terrific  reality.  Susannah  Wesley 
(d.  17-i2),  mother  of  John  "Wesley,  founder  of  the  Methodists. 
— P7'.  Isaac   Watts  (d,  17^8), — there  is  a  monument  to  his 
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memory,  near  the  centre  of  the  ground. — Joseph  Rllsni,  tlio 
antiquary  (d.l803). —  William  Blalcc,  painter  and  poet(d.l828); 
at  the  distance  of  about  25  feet  from  the  north  wall  in  the 
grave  numbered  80;  no  monument. — Thomas  Stothard,  li.A. 
(d.  1834),  best  known  by  his  "Canterbury  Pilgrimage,"  his 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  his  illustrations  to  the  Italy  and 
smaller  poems  of  Rogers. — John  II  or  at  Toolce. 

In  this  cemetery,  consisting  of  less  than  4  acres,  there  have 
been  interred,  from  April,  1713,  to  August,  1852,  according 
to  the  registry,  more  tlian  124,000  dead  bodies.  A  plan  of 
the  ground  and  a  record  of  every  name  and  inscriptiou  were 
made,  1869,  and  are  placed  in  the  Guildhall. 

In  1874,  the  Society  of  Friends  sold  the  burial  place  of 
their  forefathers  for  building  purposes,  with  a  view  to  which 
about  5000  bodies  were  disinterred  and  thrown  into  a  pit. 

[See  Places  of  Burial  of  Eminent  Persons.] 


XVI.-COURTS   OF   LAW  AND   JUSTICE. 

The  New  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand,  close  to  the  site  of 
Temple  Bar,  were  commenced  in  1874  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Ceo.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  whose  plans  were  selected  by  the 
government  out  of  those  submitted  for  the  purpose  in  a 
public  competition.  But  the  present  structure  is  on  a  con- 
siderably smaller  scale  than  that  at  first  designed  by  the 
architect — the  area  having  been  reduced  from  7  to  5^  acres, 
and  the  estimated  cost  from  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  about 
half  that  sum.  Various  obstacles  occurred  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  work,  not  the  least  serious  being  the  strike 
of  all  the  masons  in  1877-8,  which  compelled  the  contractors 
to  employ  some  hundreds  of  foreign  workmen,  chiefly  Ger- 
mans and  Italians.  The  ground  w;i3  purchased  by  Pai'lia- 
ment  for  1,453,000/.  The  structure,  which  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  will,  when  completed,  consist  of  a  main  building  with  a 
central  hall,  and  a  wing  counected  at  each  eud  with  the  main 
building,  thus  forming  a  quadrangle.  The  front,  facing  the 
Strand,  is  five  stories  high,  and  extends  over  500  feet.  At 
the  E.  end  of  it  is  the  chief  entrance,  a  triple  archway  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  clock  tower  1G5  ft.  high.  Within  this 
is  another  archway,  flanked  by  turrets  for  stairs,  which 
leads  into  the  central  hall  and  quadrangle.  Around  the 
hall  are  the  eight  Law  Courts,  approached  by  two  corridors, 
one  for  the  Judges,  the  other  for  the  Bar.  The  Courts  are 
Exchequer,  Divorce,  Admiralty,  Bankruptcy,  Lords  Justices, 
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Vice  Chancellors,  Queen's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas.  The 
central  hall  is  covered  with  a  stone  groined  vault,  rising  80 
feet  above  the  groimd  ;  its  length,  230  feet;  width,  48  feet. 
Each  court  has  a  jury-room  below  it.  The  back  entrance  is 
in  Carey-street.  A  portion  of  these  buildings  was  first 
formally  occupied  in  April,  1879,  when  the  business  of  the 
masters  of  the  various  Courts  of  Common  Law,  the  Chancery 
Registrare.  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and  one  or  two  other 
minor  offices,  was  transferred  hither. 

WESTMINSTER  HALL.  The  old  Hall  of  the  Palace  of 
our  Kings  at  "Westminster,  well  and  wisely  incorporated  by 
Sir  Charles  Bany  into  his  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was 
originally  built  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  (Pope  calls 
it  ''Rufus'  roaring  Hall");  and  dm-ing  the  refacing  of 
the  outer  walls  (1848-52),  a  Xorman  arcade  of  the  time  of 
Rufus  was  uncovered.  The  present  Hall,  which  is  290  feet 
long,  68  feet  wide,  and  110  feet  high,  was  built,  or  rather 
repaired,  1397-99  (in  the  last  three  yeai-s  of  Richard  II.), 
when  the  walls  were  raised  two  feet  ;  the  windows  altered  ; 
and  a  stately  porch  and  new  roof  constructed  according 
to  the  design  of  Master  Hemy  Zenely.  The  stone  mould- 
ing or  string-course  that  runs  roimd  the  Hall  preserves  the 
white  hart  couchant,  the  favourite  device  of  Richai-d  II. 
The  roof,  with  its  hammer  beams  (carved  with  angels),  is 
of  oak,  and  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  this  countiy.  Fuller 
speaks  of  its  '•'cobwebless  beams,"  alluding  to  the  vulgar 
belief  that  it  was  built  of  a  pariiculai-  kind  of  wood  (Irish  oak) 
in  which  spiders  cannot  live.  It  is  more  curious,  because 
tnie,  that  some  of  our  early  Parliaments  were  held  in  this 
Hall,  and  that  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament  in  the  new 
edifice  was  for  deposing  the  verv  King  bv  whom  it  had  been 
built. 

Let  the  spectator  picture  to  himself  the  appearance  which 
this  venerable  Hall  has  pi-esented  on  various  occasions.  Here 
were  hung  the  banners  taken  from  Charles  I.  at  the  battle  of 
Kaseby  (1645) ;  from  Charles  II.  at  the  battles  of  Worcester 
(1651)'  Preston  (1648),  and  Dunbar  (1650);  and,  some- 
what later,  those  taken  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  Here, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  inaugu- 
rated as  Lord  Protector  (1657),  sitting  in  a  robe  of  purple 
velvet  lined  with  ermine,  on  a  rich  cloth  of  state,  with  the 
gold  sceptre  in  one  hand,  the  Bible  richly  gilt  and  bossed 
in  the  other,  and  his  sword  at  his  side.  Here,  4  yeai's 
later,  at  the  top  of  the  Hall  fronting  Palace  yard,  his  'head 
was  set  on  a  pole,  with  the  skulls  of  Ireton  on  one  side,  of 
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Bradshaw  on  the  other.  Here  shameless  ruffians  sought 
employment  as  hired  witnesses,  and  walked  openly  in  the 
Hall  with  a  straw  in  the  shoe  to  denote  their  quality  ;  and 
here  tlie  good,  the  great,  the  brave,  the  wise,  and  the 
abandoned  have  been  brought  to  trial.  Here  (in  the  Hall 
of  Rufus)  Sir  lAVilliam  Wallace  was  tried  and  condemned 
(1305)  ;  in  this  very  Hall,  Sir  Thomaii  More  (15.35)  and  the 
Protector  Somerset  (1551)  were  doomed  to  the  scatfold. 
Here,  in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  (1517),  entered  the  City  ap- 
prentices, implicated  in  the  murders  on  "  Evil  May  Day " 
of  tlie  aliens  settled  in  London,  each  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck,  and  crying  "  Mercy,  gracious  Lord,  mercy,"  while 
Wolsey  stood  by,  and  the  King,  beneath  his  cloth  of  state, 
heard  their  defence  and  pronounced  theii'  pardon — the 
prisoners  shouting  with  delight  and  casting  up  their  haltei-s 
to  the  Hall  roof,  "so  that  the  King,"  as  the  chroniclers 
obsen-e,  "  might  perceive  they  were  none  of  the  descreetest 
sort."  Here  the  notorious  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset 
were  tried  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  for  tlie  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  (1616).  Here  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford 
was  condemned  (1641);  the  King  being  present,  and  the 
Commons  sitting  bareheaded  all  the  time.  The  Hifjli  Court 
of  Justice  which  condemned  King  Charles  I.  (1649)  sat  in 
this  Hall,  the  upper  part  hung  with  scarlet  cloth,  and  the 
King  sitting  underneath, with  the  Xaseby  banners  suspended 
above  his  head.  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  who  was  present,  saw 
the  silver  top  fall  from  the  King's  staff;  and  others  heard 
Lady  Fairfax  exclaim,  when  her  husband's  name  was  called 
over,  "He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here."  Here,  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  (16S8),  the  seven  bishops  were  acquitted. 
Here  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  tried  and  pronounced  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  17  (1710).  Here  the  rebel  Lords  of  1745,  Kil- 
marnock, Balmerino,  and  Lovat,  were  tried  and  condemned. 
Here  Wairen  Hastings  was  tried  (1788—95),  and  Burke  and 
Sheridan  grew  eloquent  and  impassioned,  while  senators  by 
birth  and  election,  and  the  beauty  and  rank  of  Great 
Britain,  sat  eai-nest  spectatoi-s  and  listenei-s  of  the  extra- 
ordmaiy  scene.  The  last  public  trial  in  the  Hall  was  Lord 
Melville's  in  1806  ;  and  the  la.st  coronation  dinner  in  the 
Hall  was  that  of  George  IV.  (1820),  when,  according  to  the 
custom  maintamed  for  ages,  and  for  the  last  time  probably, 
the  King's  champion  (Dymocke)  rode  into  the  Hall  in  full 
armour,  and  threw  downi  the  gauntlet,  challenging  the  world 
in  a  King's  behalf.  Silver  plates  were  laid,  on  the  same 
occasion,  for  334  guests. 

(/See  also  Houses  of  Pai'liameut,  page  36.) 
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The  Law  Courts  of  England,  four  in  number,  of  which 
Sir  Edward  Coke  observed  that  no  man  can  tell  which 
of  them  is  most  ancient,  were  permanently  established  in 
Westminster  Hall  in  1224  (9th  of  King  Henry  III.) ;  and 
here,  in  cei'tain  courts  abutting  from  the  Hall,  they  are 
still  held  until  the  new  Law  Courts  are  completed.  These 
com'ts  are  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sits  (salaiy  10,000?.  a-year) ;  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  in  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  sits  (salary,  8000?.  a-year) ;  the  Court  of  Comnwn 
Pleas,  presided  over  by  a  Chief  Justice  (salary,  7000?.  a- 
year),  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  courts  were  origin- 
ally within  the  Hall  itself,  and  the  name  AVestminster  Hall 
is  not  imfrequently  used  for  the  law  itself.  The  highest 
Court  of  Appeal  in  the  Klingdom  is  the  House  of  Lordf, 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  judgments  of  the  Law  Courts  in  "Westmin- 
ster Hall  are  reversed  in  the  Lords. 

THE  OLD  BAILEY  SESSIONS  HOUSE,  or  Central 
Criminal  Court,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  adjoining  Newgate,  is 
used  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  prisoners  for  offences 
committed  within  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  part  of  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed 
on  the  high  seas  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty 
Court.  In  the  Old  Court  sit  one  or  more  of  the  judges  of 
Westminster  Hall.  In  the  Neio  Court  the  presiding  judges 
are  the  Recorder  and  Common  Serjeant  of  the  Corpoi-ation 
of  London.  Upwards  of  2000  persons,  annually,  are  placed 
at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  for  trial ;  about  one-thu'd  are 
acquitted,  one-third  are  fii-st  offences,  and  the  remaining 
portion  have  been  convicted  before.  The  Sessions  take 
place  monthly.  Over  the  Court-room  is  a  Diuing-room, 
where  the  judges  dine  when  the  Court  is  over — a  practice 
commemorated  by  a  well-known  line — 

"And  TTi'etches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine." 

The  stranger  is  admitted  on  payment  of  at  least  \s.  to  the 
ojficer  wJtose  perquisite  it  is,  but  this  perquisite  is  regulated  hy 
the  officer  hiriiself,  according  to  the  iniportance  of  the  trials 
that  arc  on.  Adjoining  the  Sessions  House  is  the  prison 
called  "  Netvgafe." 

[See  Index.] 

CLERKENWELL  SESSIONS  HOUSE,  the  next  in  import- 
auce  to  tlie  Old  Bailey,  was  originally  Hicks's  Hall.  The 
Law  Court  was  removed  hither   in  17b2.     A  fine   James  I. 
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chimney-piece  from  the  old  Hall  is  one  of  the  inteiior  deco- 
i-ations  of  the  House, 

The  Metropolitan  County  Courts,  holding  a  summary 
jurisdiction  over  debts  and  demands  not  exceeding  50/.,  arc 
eleven  in  number.  The  judges  are  barristers  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  They  are  the  City  of  London  Com-t 
and  the  Bloomsbury,  Bow,  Brompton,  Clerkenwell,  Lambeth, 
Marylebone,  Shoreditch,  Southwark,  Westminster,  and 
"Whitechapel  Couxity  Courts. 

The  Bankruptcy  Court  is  at  34,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
hours  of  business,  10  to  2  or  4. 

The  Insolvent  Debtors  Court  in  5,  Portugal-street, 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  (for  inquiry  only). 

The  City  Police  Courts  are  at  the  Mansion  Home  and 
Guildhall,  where  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  the  sitting  Alderman, 
decides  cases  or  sends  them  for  trial. 

The  Police  Courts  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Polite 
are  th  irtren  in  number,  under  the  control  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  presided  over  b}-  Barristers 
of  at  least  seven  yeai's'  standing  at  the  bar.  They  sit 
daily,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  from  10  to  5  (with 
the  below-mentioned  exceptions).  The  Metropolitan  Coui-ts 
are — Boxo-strcct  (rebuilt  andgi-eatly  enlarged,  1879,  at  a  cost 
of  about  120,000^),  Clerkenv.cll,  Marlborouf/h-sfrcef,  Grcemcic/t 
(10  till  1.30),  and  Woolwich  (2.30  till  5),  Hammersmith  (10  till 
1.30),  and  Wandsworth  (2.30  till  5),  Lambeth,  Marylebone, 
SoHthwarl;  Thames,  Westviinster,  and  Worship-street. 

Police.  There  are  two  police  forces  in  London,  the  Cifi/ 
and  the  Metropolitan.  The  City  Police  Force  consists  of 
a  Commissioner,  2  Supeiintendants,  It  Inspectors,  90  Ser- 
geants, and  720  Constables.  The  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
is  under  the  command  of  a  Commissioner  and  Assistant 
Commissioner,  and  its  authorised  strength  is  4  District 
Superintendants  and  25  Superintendants,  596  Inspectors, 
883  Sergeants,  8978  Constables,  making  about  10,500  men 
in  all. 

The  expense  of  the  force  is  defrayed  by  an  assessment 
limited  to  8c?.  in  the  pound  on  the  parish  rates,  the  deficiency 
being  made  up  by  the  Treasury. 

The  men  are  paid  at  various  rates,  averaging  20s.  a  week, 
with  clothing  and  an  allowance  of  coal. 

The  total   cost  for  one  year  is  858,832^;    for  the  City 
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alone,  48,172/.  There  are  about  2,400  men  ou  the  superau- 
miatiou  list,  from  old  age  or  iuj  uries  received  in  performance 
of  their  duty. 

"They  have  to  answer  for  the  safety  of  above  4  millions  of  the 
human  race,  in  fact  a  nation  crowded  into  a  single  town,  spread  over 
664  square  miles  ;  to  look  after  530,000  houses  and  property  alone 
rated  at  21,0O0,0O0L  per  annum.  The  number  of  pteisons  arrested  by 
them  in  a  j'ear  amounts  to  78,000.  These  duties  are  performed,  not 
by  organized  bands,  but  by  isolated  men,  acting  on  their  own  dis- 
cretion."— Hon.  R.  Loice. 

Before  1829,  when  the  present  excellent  Police  Force  (for 
which  London  is  indebted  -wholly  to  Su'  Eobert  Peel)  was 
fii-st  introduced,  the  watchmen,  familiarly  called  '•'  Charlies," 
who  gtiarded  the  streets  of  London,  were  often  incompetent 
and  feeble  old  men,  totally  imfitted  for  theu'  duties.  The 
Force  is  now  composed  of  yovmg  and  active  men,  and 
having  proved  perfectly  effective  for  the  metropolis  (it  has 
saved  it  more  than  once  from  Chartist  and  other  rioters, 
and  from  calamities  such  as  befel  Bristol  in  1831)  has  since 
been  introduced  with  equal  success  nearly  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  Pohcemen  are  dressed  in  blue,  and  have  marked  en 
their  coat-collar  the  number  and  letter  of  their  division.  The 
City  Police  marking  is  in  ydlov: ;  the  Metropolitan  in  xdate. 
Every  man  is  furnished  with  a  baton,  a  rattle,  a  lantern,  an 
oil-skin  cape,  and  a  great-coat,  and  carries  on  his  right  wrist 
a  blue  and  white  band  while  on  duty.  It  is  estimated  that 
each  constable  walks  from  20  to  25  miles  a  day.  Dminf 
2  months  out  of  3,  each  constable  Ls  on  night  duty,  from 
9  p.m.  till  6  a.m. 

Fire  Brigade.  Since  1866,  the  protection  of  London 
from  fire  forms  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  "Works.  The  Fire  Brigade  has  50  stations  in  and  around 
London,  to  which  are  attached  3  floating  engines,  29  land 
steam-engines,  and  108  hand  fire  engines,  manned  by  a  coi-ps 
of  420  firemen.  The  annual  cost,  53,000Z.,  of  which  15,000/. 
is  contributed  by  the  Insm-ance  Offices,  10,000/.  by  Govern- 
ment, nearly  1,200/.  from  chimney-fire  penalties  in  twelve 
months,  and  the  rest  is  i-aised  by  a  rate.  The  moment  an 
alarm  of  fire  is  given  at  a  station,  a  hand-engine,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  starts  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  for  the 
spot.  The  steam-engine  follows,  but  at  a  slower  pace,  steam 
being  raised  while  it  moves  along.  The  number  of  fires 
reported  by  the  Brigade  in  one  year  besides  false  alarms, 
was  1 650,  or  an  average  of  nearly  5  a  night.  The  chief  station 
is  in  Southwark  Bridge-road. 

7* 
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XVII-INNS   OF    COURT    AND    INNS    OF  CHANCERY. 

INNS  OF  COURT,  "  the  uoblest  nureeries  of  Hmnauity 
and  Liberty  in  the  khigdom,"  ai-e  four  in  number — Inner 
Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln'' s  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn.  They 
are  called  Inns  of  Coiu't,  from  being  anciently  held  in  the 
"  AvilaRegia,"  or  Court  of  the  Eang's  Palace.  Their  government 
is  vested  in  '•' Benchei-s,"  consisting  of  the  most  successful 
and  distinguished  members  of  the  English  Bar — a  numerous 
body,  "  composed  of  above  3080  Barristers,  exclusive  of  the 
28  Serjeants-at-Law."  No  person  can  be  called  to  the  bar 
at  any  of  the  Inns  of  Com-t  before  he  is  21  years  of  age,  and 
evei-y  student  is  supposed  to  have  kept  12  terms  (or  3  years) 
before  being  called.  Tenns  are  "  kept "  by  attendance  at 
the  dinner  in  Hall.  The  requisite  number  of  attendances 
for  members  of  the  several  Universities,  is  3  dinners  in  each 
term,  for  students  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Universities,  6. 
Every  student  may,  if  he  choose,  dine  in  the  Hall  eveiy  day 
during  term.    A  bottle  of  wine  is  allowed  to  each  mess  of  four. 

The  TEISIPLE  is  a  liberty  or  district,  divided  into  the 
Inner  Temple  and  Middle  Temple.  It  lies  between  Fleet- 
street  and  the  Thames,  and  was  so  called  from  the  Knights 
Templar,  who  made  their  fii-st  London  habitation  in  Holbom, 
in  1118,  and  removed  to  Fleet-street,  or  the  New  Temple, 
in  1184.  Spenser  alludes  to  this  London  locality  in  his 
beautiful  Prothalamiou  :  — 

"  those  hricky  towers 
The  which  on  Thames'  broad  aged  back  doe  ride, 
"Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers, 
There  whilom  wont  the  Templar  Knights  to  bide. 
Till  they  decayed  through  pride." 

At  the  downfall  of  the  Templars,  in  1313,  the  New  Temple 
in  Fleet-street  was  given  by  Edward  11.  to  Aymer  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  tomb,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has 
called  forth  the  eulogistic  criticism  of  the  classic  Flaxman. 
At  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  death  (1323)  the  property  passed 
to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeinisalem,  by  whom  the  Inner 
and  Middle  Temples  were  leased  to  the  students  of  the 
Common  Law,  and  the  Outer  Temple  to  Walter  Stapleton, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Lord  Treasurer,  beheaded  by  the 
citizens  of  London  in  1326.  No  change  took  place  when  the 
Temple  property  passed  to  the  Crown,  at  the  dissolution 
of  religious  houses,  and  the  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
remained  tenants  of  the  Crown  till   1608,  when  James  I. 
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conferred  the  Temple  (now  so  called)  on  the  Benchoi-s  of  the 
two  societies  and  their  cuccessors  for  ever.  There  are  two 
edifices  in  the  Temple  well  worthy  of  a  visit :  the  Temple 
Church  {See  Chmxhes;,  and  Middle  Teraple  Hall 

Middle  Temple  Hall,  100  feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  and  47 
feet  high,  was  built  in  1572,  while  Plowden,  the  well-known 
jurist,  was  Treasurer  of  the  Inn.  The  ?*oo/  is  the  best  piece 
of  Elizabethan  architectture  in  London,  and  will  well  repay 
inspection.  The  screen,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  is  said  to 
have  been  made  of  the  spoils  of  the  Spanish  Amiada,  but 
this  is  a  vulgar  error,  since  it  was  set  up  in  1575.  Here  ai-e 
marble  busts  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  by  Behnes.  The 
portraits  ai-e  chiefly  copies,  and  not  good.  The  exterior 
was  cased  with  stone,  in  wretched  taste,  in  1757.  We  first 
heai*  of  Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Xight  in  connexion  with  its 
performance  in  this  fine  old  Hall,  in  which  also  masques 
were  performed  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
Peter  the  Great,  and  William  IIL 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Middle  Temple  is  by  a 
heavy  red-brick  front  in  Fleet-street  with  stone  dressings, 
built,  in  16S4,  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  in  place  of  the  old  portal 
which  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  while  Wolsey's  prisoner  in  the 
gate-house  of  the  Temple,  "  had  re-edified  very  sumptuously, 
garnishing  the  same,"  says  Cavendish,  '"'on  the  outside 
thereof,  with  cardinal's  hats  and  arms,  and  divers  other 
devices,  in  so  glorious  a  sort,  that  he  thought  thereby  to 
have  appeased  his  old  unkind  displeasure." 

The  New  Paper  £uildin[/s,  towards  the  river,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Sydney  Smii'ke,  A.R.A.  are  in  excellent  taste, 
recalling  the  ''•'  bricky  towers  "  of  Spenser's  Prothalamion. 

Inner  Temple  Hall,  rebuilt  by  Sydney  Smirke,  IS 69,  on 
the  site  of  the  hall  of  the  Knights  Templar.  It  is  94  feet 
long  by  40  feet  high,  surmotmted  by  an  open  roof.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  structure.  Under  the  N.  end  is  an  old 
crypt. 

Shakspeare  has  made  the  Temple  Gardens — a  fine  open 
space,  fronting  the  Thames — the  place  in  which  the  dis- 
tinctive badges  (the  white  rose  and  red  rose)  of  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  were  first  assumed  by  theii'  respective 
partisans. 

"Suffolk.  Within  the  Temple  Hall  we  vrere  too  loud; 
The  garden  here  is  more  coavenient. 

****♦♦ 

"  Plantagenet.  Let  him  that  is  a  trne-boiTi  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth, 
From  off  this  hrier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me: 

t  2 
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"  Somerset.  I.ct  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer, 
T^iit  dare  maintain  tlic  paitv  of  the  tnitli, 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  ofif  this  thorn  with  me. 
•  •••»• 

"  Plantagenet.  Ilath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset? 
"Somerset.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet? 

"  Warwick.  This  brawl  to-day, 

Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night." 

Shakspeare,  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  Act  ii.,  sc.  4. 

It  would  now  be  impossible  to  revive  the  scene  in  the  sup- 
posed place  of  its  origin,  for  such  is  the  smoke  and  foul  air 
of  London,  that  the  commonest  and  hardiest  kind  of  rose 
has  long  ceased  to  put  forth  a  bud  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 
In  the  autumn,  however,  a  fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums, 
reared  with  great  care,  may  be  seen  in  them.  The  Temple 
is  walled  in  on  eveiy  side,  and  protected  with  gates.  There 
is  no  poor-law  within  its  precinct.  The  Cloisters,  adjoining 
the  Temple  Church,  were  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
for  students  to  walk  in,  and  put  cases  in  law  for  the  consi- 
deration of  one  another. 

In  No.  1,  Innev-Temple-lanc,  Dr.  Johnson  had  chambers, 
and  here  Boswell  paid  his  first  visit  after  his  introduction  to 
him  at  Tom  Davies's.  The  house  was  pulled  down  1858, 
and  the  row  called  Johnson's  Buildinr/s  occupies  the  site. 
In  No.  2,  Brick-court,  Middle-Temple-lane,  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  for  so  Mr.  Filby,  his  tailor,  informs  us,  lived  and  died 
Oliver  Goldsmith  :  his  rooms  were  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
ascend  the  staircase.  The  great  Earl  of  Mansfield,  when 
Mr.  Murray,  had  chambers  in  No.  5,  King's- Bench-walk. 
The  Temple  Church  is  described  in  Sect.  XIV. 

LINCOLN'S  INN  is  an  Inn  of  Court,  with  two  Inns  of 
Chancery  attached,  Fumival's  Inn  and  Thavies'  Inn,  and  so 
called  after  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln  (d.  1312),  whose 
towTi-house,  or  inn,  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
present  Inn  of  Court,  which  bears  both  his  name  and  arms, 
and  whose  monument  in  old  St.  Paul's  was  one  of  the  state- 
liest in  the  church.  The  Gatehouse  of  brick  in  Chancery-lane 
(the  oldest  part  of  the  existing  building)  was  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell,  and  bears  the  date  upon  it  of  1518.  The 
oak  doors  are  the  original  ones  put  up  in  1564.  The  cham- 
bere  adjoining  ai*e  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  and  it  is  to 
this  part  perhaps  that  Fuller  alludes  when  he  says  that — "  He 
[Ben  Jonson]  helped  in  the  building  of  the  new  stmctui-e  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  when,  having  a  trowel  in  one  hand,  he  had  a 
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book  in  his  pocket."  lu  Xo.  24,  in  the  south  angle  of  the 
great  court  leading  out  of  Chancery-lane,  now  Old-buildings-, 
in  the  apartments  on  the  left  hand  of  the  ground-floor, 
Oliver  Cromwell's  secretary,  Thurloe,  had  chambers  from 
1645  to  1659.  Cromwell  must  often  have  been  here  ;  and 
here,  by  the  merest  accident,  long  after  Thurloe's  death,  the 
Thurloe  State  Papers  were  discovered,  concealed  in  a  false 
ceiling.  In  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  1683,  was  beheaded  Lord 
Wm.  Faissell.  Neic-sqiuire,  or  Serle-court,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  was  erected  about  1683.  Stone-buildiiigs  were  begun 
in  1780,  from  designs  of  Sir  R  Taylor,  but  were  not  com- 
pleted until  1845  (by  Mr.  Hard  wick.) 

Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  in  the  Perp.  style  of  Gothic,  but 
much  debased,  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  consecrated 
on  Ascension  Day,  1623,  Dr.  Donne  preaching  the  conse- 
cration sennon.  The  Eoman  Doric  pilastei's,  creeping 
up  the  sides  of  the  bastard  Gothic  of  the  crypt,  desene 
attention. 

The  stained  glass  winclovss  (veiy  good  for  the  period)  were 
executed  "by  Mr.  Hall,  a  gla.?s-painter,  in  Fetter-lane,  and  in 
point  of  colour  are  a.s  rich  as  the  richest  Decorated  glass  of 
the  best  period."  Those  on  the  S.  side  are  filled  with  the 
Twelve  Apostles ;  on  the  X.  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Paul.  The  St.  John  the  Baptist 
was  made,  as  an  inscription  in  the  window  records,  at 
the  expense  of  William  Xoy  (d.  1634),  the  Attorney-General 
of  Charles  I.  The  c^-pj^f  beneath  the  chapel  on  open  arches, 
like  the  cloisters  in  the  Temple,,  was  built  as  a  place  for  the 
students  and  lawyers  "to  walk  in  and  talk  and  confer  their 
learnings."  Here  were  bvuied  Alexander  Brome,  the  Cavalier 
song-writer;  Secrctai'y  Thurloe;  and  WiUiam,  Prynnc,  the 
Puritan,  who  wrote  against  the  "  unloveliness  of  love  locks." 
On  the  poi'ch  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sjpencer  Perceval, 
murdered  1812.  The  bell  of  the  chapel  was  brought  from 
Cadiz  by  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  1596.  On  the  stair  is  a 
marble  tablet  to  the  only  daughter  of  Lord  Brougham  :  the 
inscription  in  Latin  verse  by  Marq.  "Wellesley. 

The  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  usually  one  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  chosen  by  the 
Benchers. 

Lincoln^s  Inn  Hall  and  Library,  on  the  E.  side  of 
Lincoln's-Inn-fields  (Philip  Hardwick,  R.A.,  architect),  is 
a  noble  structure  in  the  Tudor  style,  built,  1S43-45,  of  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  Hall  is  120  ft.  long, 
45  ft.  wide,  and  62  ft.  high,  with  a  roof  of  carved  oak.  The 
total  cost  exceeded  55,000^ 
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Observe. — In  the  Hall,  JFaltg' grand  fresco — the  School  of  Legislation, 
occupying  the  whole  N.  wall,  represents  the  lawgivers  of  the  world, 
from  Moses  down  to  Edward  I— 30  figures,  chiefly  colossal.  Above 
are  Religion,  with  Mercy  and  Justice  on  either  hand  ;  below,  in  the 
centre,  Jloses  ;  on  left,  Minos,  Lycurgus,  Draco,  Solon,  Numa;  right, 
iSesostris,  Zoroaster,  Pythagoras,  Confucius,  and  Menu ;  3rd  row,  in 
centre,  Justinian  and  Theodora  dictating  the  Pandects  ;  next  Charle- 
magne ;  near  hiui  a  Druid  priest ;  Ina,  King  of  the  W.  Saxous,  and 
Alfred,  ascending  the  tteps.  On  the  lowest  step  Stephen  Langton 
and  two  other  ci  the  Magna  Charta  Barons,  and  Edward  I.  in  armour, 
seated. 

Observe  in  Drairing-roorn,  dec,  portraits  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  by 
WrUjlit  :  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst,  by  Hiv  N.  Bonce;  and  Sir  William 
Grant,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  Ho.rloice. 

The  Library  contains  the  unique  fourth  volume  of  Pryuue's 
Records,  for  which  the  Society  paid  335?.  at  the  Stowesalein 
1849  ;  and  the  rich  collection  of  Books  and  MSS.,  the  bequest 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  "  a  treasure/'  says  Hale,  in  his  will, 
"  not  fit  for  eveiy  man's  view." 

The  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Jdstice 
comprises  the  Vice-Chancellors'  Courts,  which  sit  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  Court,  on  the  E.  side  of 
Chancery -lane.  On  the  first  day  of  term  only,  these  Courts 
sit  at  AVestminster,  to  keep  up  an  ancient  custom.  One 
division  of  Her  ^Majesty's  Court  of  AY'jjeal,  consisting  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lords  Justices,  sits  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Old  Hall,  where  hangs  Hogarth's  picture  of  Paul  before  Felix, 
painted  for  the  Benchers  on  the  recommendation  of  the  great 
Lord  Mansfield,  as  the  appropriation  of  a  legacy  to  the  Inn  of 
200?.;. statue  of  Lord  Erskine,  by  Sir  E.  Westinacott,  RA. 

Lincoln^ s  Inn  New  Square  (built  on  Little  Lincoln' s-Inu- 
fields)  forms  no  part  of  the  Inn  of  Court  called  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

GRAY'S  INN  is  an  Inn  of  Court,  with  two  Inns  of 
Chancery  attached,  Staple  Inn  and  Barnard's  Inn,  and  is 
80  called  after  Edmund,  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  The  Hall  was  built  in  1560,  and  the  Grardens 
first  planted  about  1600.  The  great  Lord  Burghley  and  the 
great  Lord  Bacon,  who  dates  the  dedication  of  his  Essays 
"from  my  chamber  at  Graies  Inn,  this  30  of  Januarie,  1597," 
are  the  chief  worthies  of  the  Inn.  Bradshaw,  who  sat  as 
president  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  was  a  bencher  of  the  Inn. 

Gray's  Inn  Walks,  or  Gray^s  Inn  Gardens,  were  in  Charles 
II.'s  time,  and  the  days  of  the  Tatlcr  and  Spectator,  a 
fashionable  promenade  on  a  summer  evening.  The  great 
Lord  Bacon  is  said  to  have  planted  some  of  the  trees,  but 
none  now  exist  coeval  with  his  time.    As  late  as  1754  there 
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■was  still  in  the  gardens  an  octagonal  seat,  erected  by  Lord 
Bacon  when  Solicitor-General,  to  his  friend  Jeremiah 
Bettenham,  of  this  Inn.  The  piiacipal  euti-ance  from 
Holbom  -was  by  Fulirood' s-rents,  then  a  fashionable  loca- 
lity, now  the  squalid  habitation  of  the  poorest  people  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Ancb-ew.  '■'Within  Grays  Inn  Gate,  next 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,"  Jacob  Tonson  first  kept  shop.  The  first 
tiarning  on  the  right  (as  you  walk  from  Holborn  up  Gray's- 
Inn-lane)  is  Fox-court,  in  which,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1697-8,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field was  delivered,  wearing  a  mask  all  the  while,  of  Richard 
Savage,  the  poet.  The  only  toast  ever  pubhcly  di*unk  by  the 
Society  of  Gray's  Inn  is,  "  To  the  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

The  IXNS  OF  CHAXCERY,  attached  to  the  four  Inns 
of  Couii,  ai'e  nine  in  number.  To  the  Inner  Temple  belonged 
Clifford's  Inn,  1S7,  Fleet-street:  and  Clement's  Inn,  opposite 
St.  Clement's  Church;  to  the  Middle  Temple,  Xew  Inn,  21, 
Wych-street:  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  Furnival's  Inn,  133,  Holborn; 
and  to  Gray's  Inn,  Staple  Inn,  2,  Holborn,  and  Barnard's  Inn, 
22,  Holborn.  They  have  now  little  or  no  connexion  with 
the  Inns  of  Coui't. 

Harrison,  the  regicide,  was  a  clerk  in  the  ofl&ce  of  Thomas 
Houlker,  an  attorney  in  Chfibrd's  Inn. 

Justice  Shallow  was  a  student  of  Clement's  Inn. 

"  Shalloir.  I  was  once  of  Clement's  Inn  ;  Trhere  I  think  they  will  talk 
of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

"  Sihnce.  You  were  called  lusty  Shallow  then,  cousin. 

"  Shalloic.  By  the  mass.  I  was  called  anything ;  and  I  would  have 
done  anything  indeed,  and  roundly  too.  There  was  I  and  Little  John 
Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and  Black  George  Barnes  of  Staffordshire,  and 
Francis  Pickbone  and  "Will  Squele,  a  C'otswold  man ;  you  had  not  four 
such  swinge-bucklers  in  aU  the  Inns  of  Court  again. 

******** 

*'  Sfialmc.  Nay,  she  must  be  old ;  she  cannot  choose  but  be  old :  certain 
she's  old,  and  had  Eobin  Nightwork  by  old  Nightwork,  before  I  came 
to  Clement's  Inn. 

"  Shalloic.  I  remember  at  Mile-end-green  (when  I  lay  at  Clement's  Inn). 
I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  show. 

******** 

"  Falstaff.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's  Inn,  like  a  man  mad, 
after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring." — SMkspmre,  Second  Part  of  Htm-'j  IV. 

'■'  Withowt  St.  Clement's  Inn  back  dore,  as  soon  as  you 
come  up  the  steps  and  oAvt  of  that  house  and  dore  on  your 
left  hand  two  payi-e  of  stay  res,  into  a  Httle  passage  right  be- 
fore you,"  lived  Wenceslaxis  Hollar,  the  engraver.     The  black 
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figure  kneeling  in  the  garden  of  Clement's  Inn  -was  presented 
to  the  Inn  by  Holies,  Earl  of  Claie,  but  when  or  by  what 
earl  no  one  has  told  us.  It  was  brought  from  Italy,  and  is 
said  to  be  of  bronze. 

William  Weare,  murdered  by  Thurtell,  at  Gill's-hill,  in 
Hertfordshire,  lived  at  No.  2  in  Lyon's  Inn  (which  was 
destroyed  m  1863). 

"  They  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear, 
His  brains  they  batterd  in  ; 
His  name  was  Mr.  "William  Weare 
lie  dwelt  in  Lyon's  Inn." 

Contijhipotary  Ballad,  attributed  to  Theodore  Hook. 

Isaac  Reed  (d.  1807)  had  chambers  at  No.  11,  Staple  Inn, 
Holboru. 


XVill.-PRISONS    AND    PENITENTIARIES. 

NEWGATE,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  is  a  prison  appertaining 
to  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex,  formerly 
for  felons  and  debtors  ;  since  1815  (when  Whitccross-strect 
Prison  was  built)"*  for  felons  only,  and  is  now  used  as  the  gaol 
for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  from  the  metropolitan 
counties,  before  and  after  their  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  in  the  Old  Bailey.  The  name  of  this,  the  oldest  prison  in 
London,  comes  from  its  having  been  at  first  the  tower  of  one 
of  the  citv  gates.  In  Old  Newgate  were  confined  WiUiam  Penu 
(1671),  Titus  Gates  (1685),  Be  Foe  (1703  and  1713),  Dr.  Dodd 
(1777),  Joel:  S/tcpj^ard,  &c.  The  present  edifice  Avas  designed 
by  George  Dance,  the  architect  of  the  Mansion  House,  and 
the  fii-st  stone  laid  by  Alderman  Beckford,  1770.  The  works 
advanced  but  slowly,  for  in  1780,  when  the  old  prison  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  of  that 
year,  the  new  prison  was  only  in  pai-t  completed.  More  rapid 
progress  was  made  in  consequence  of  this  event,  and  on 
December  9th,  1783,  the  fii'st  execution  took  place  before  its 
walls,  the  last  at  Tyburn  occurring  November  7th.  At  au 
execution  the  prisoner  used  to  walk  forth  to  the  scaffold  to 
his  death  through  the  door  nearest  Newgate-street.  Execu- 
tions now  (^^since  1868)  take  place  within  the  prison  walls, 
before  legal  witnesses  only,  and  the  only  sign  on  the  outside 
is  a  black  flag.  The  interior  was  rebuilt  1858,  on  the  cellu- 
lar system.  The  prison  will  hold  192  persons.  Here,  in  the 
prison  he  had  emptied  and  set  in  flames.  Lord  Geoi'ge  Gordon, 

*  This  prison  is  now  pulled  down. 
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the  leader  of  the  riots  of  1780,  died  (1793)  of  the  gaol  dis- 
temper, aud  in  front  of  this  prison  Bellingharii  "was  executed 
(1812)  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceral,  the  Prime  Minister. 

Admission  to  inspect  the  interior  is  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  Sheriffs. 

Observe. — Opposite  this  piison,  Xo.  68,  Old  Bailey,  the 
residence  of  Jonatlian  Wild,  the  famous  thief  and  thief- 
taker  ;  immediately  behind  his  house  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  old  wall  of  London. 

HoRSEMOXGER  Lane  Gaol,  Horsemoxger  L.\js-e,  Socth- 
WARK,  was  pulled  down  in  1S79.  In  it  Mr.  Leifjh  Hunt  was 
confined  for  two  years  (1812-14)  for  a  libel  on  the  Prince 
Eegent  in  the  Examiner  newspaper. 

MILLBANK  PRISOX  is  a  mass  of  brickwork  equal  to  a 
fortress,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  close  to  Vauxhall 
Bridge;  erected  on  ground  bought  in  1709  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbuiy,  pui^suant  to  Act  of  Parliament,  Aug.  20th,  1812. 
It  was  designed  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  to  whom  the  fee-simple 
of  the  gi'ound  was  conveyed,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
enormotLS  sum  of  half  a  million  sterling.  Tlie  external  walls 
foi-m  an  irregular  octagon,  and  enclose  upwards  of  sixteen 
acres  of  land.  Its  gi'ound-plan  resembles  a  wheel,  the 
governor's  house  occupying  a  circle  in  the  centre,  from 
which  radiate  six  piles  of  b\iilding,  terminating  externally 
in  towers.  The  gi'ound  on  which  it  stands  is  raised  but 
little  above  the  river,  and  was  at  one  time  considered  un- 
healthy. It  was  first  named  "  The  Penitentiary,"  aud  was 
called  "  The  Millbank  Prison,"  pursuant  to  6  &  7  Victoria, 
c.  26.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  prisons  in  London,  and  contains 
accommodation  for  1120  prisoner ;  the  number  of  inmates 
averaging  about  700.  The  annual  cost  for  1000  prisoners 
is  28,643/,,  and  the  value  of  their  labour  in  that  time, 
2375^.  So  far  as  the  accommodation  of  the  pi-ison  peiTaits, 
the  separate  system  is  adopted.  The  number  of  persons 
iu  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  condemned  to  penal  sei-vitude 
every  year  amounts  to  about  4000.  Admission  to  inspect — 
order  from  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
or  the  Dh-ectors  of  Convict  Prisons,  45,  Parliament  Street, 
Westminster. 

THE  MODEL  PPJSOX,  Pento>'Tille,  Caledonian-road, 
near  the  new  Cattle-market,  built  1840,  cost  84,168/.  12-*.  2(7. 
It  contains   1000  sepai-ate  cells.     The  inmates  are  detained 
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for  two  yeai'S, 'and  are  taught  useful  trades;  a  most  mer- 
ciful and  charitable  provision,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
prove  successful.  The  cost  of  each  prisoner  is  about  15-?. 
a  week. 

CLERKENWELL  PRISON— Was  the  scene  of  the  das- 
tardly and  atrocious  outrage  of  certain  mad  Irish  Feniaus, 
1867,  who,  in  the  desire  to  liberate  their  comrades,  blew 
down  part  of  the  wall  with  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  placed 
outside.  The  result  was  the  death  and  maiming  of  more 
than  80  innocent  persons. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION,  Cold  Bath  Fields,  for 
mde  prisoners,  will  hold  about  1200  prisoners,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Middlesex  Magistrates  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  There  is  a 
similar  House  of  Correction  at  Westminster  (Francis  Street) 
for  females. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  PRISON,  Holloway  (Mr.  Bunniug, 
Architect.)  is  a  castellated  building  presenting  a  mediceval 
character,  erected  1853-5,  to  contain  the  class  of  prisoners 
formerly  committed  to  Giltspur  Street  House  of  Correction, 
Bridewell,  and  the  House  of  Correction  for  women  at  the 
Borough  Compter  :  while,  in  the  same  way,  the  New  House  of 
Correction  at  Wandsworth  has  replaced  the  Surrey  or  Hoi-se- 
monger  Lane  Gaol.     Average  number  of  prisoners,  420. 

The  fanqous  Fleet  Prison  wns  pulled  down  in  1845.  Its 
site,  on  the  east  side  of  Farringdou-street,  is  now  partly 
occupied  by  the  Congregational  Memorial  Hall. 

The  site  of  Whitecross  Street  Debtors'  Prison  is 
occupied  by  the  goods  fetation  of  the  Midland  Railway, 


XIX.-PERMANENT   FREE   EXHIBITIONS. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  in  Great  Russell-street,  Blooms- 
BjRT.  Comprising  collections  of  printed  books;  manu- 
scripts, drawings,  prints,  etchings,  and  photographs;  ancient 
and  medieval  sculptures  and  antiquities  ;  gold  ornaments 
aad  gems;  coins  and  medals  ;  zoological  specimens;  fossils; 
minerals,  and  specimens  of  botanj^ 

Admission  to  view  the  collections  (entirely  free).  Daily; 
Mon.  to  Fri.  from  10  a.m.,  Sat.  12.  In  Jan.,  Feb.,  Nov., 
Dec,  till  4  ;  Mar.,  April,  Sept.,  Oct.,  till  5  ;  May  to  Aug.  till  b'. 
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On  Mon.  and  Sat.  fi-om  May  8  to  the  middle'of  July  till  S, 
and  onwai'ds  to  Aug.  31  till  7. 

Ifofe. — On  Mon.  and  Sat.  all  the  collections  can  be  viewed.  On  Tias. 
and  Thurs.  all  except  Natural  History  (reserved  for  students).  On 
Wed.  and  Fi-i.  aU  except  the  Antiquities  on  the  upper  floor,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  on  the  lower  floors.  The 
Reading-room  may  be  viewed  every  day  bj-  ticket  issued  by  the  Mes- 
senger in  the  hall.  The  Christy  Collection  of  Ethnography  at  103, 
Victoria-street.  Westminster,  is  open  Fri. ,  10  till  i  :  tickets  of  admis- 
sion are  issued  by  the  Messenger  in  the  haU  of  the  British  Museum. 

N.B. — The  whole  of  the  Museum  is  closed  to  thepublic  and  students, 
for  cleaning  and  arrangement  of  the  collections,  Feb.  1—7,  May  1 — 7, 
Oct.  1 — 7.  Also  on  Simday,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and 
Christmas  Day.  On  Bank-holidays  and  in  the  Easter,  Whitsun,  and 
Chiistmas  weeks  the  whole  of  the  Museum  is  ojien  to  the  public. 


GROUKD   PLAN    OF    THE   BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

Ar ranfjement  of  the  collections.     Ground  fiooi'.    To  the  rijht 
on  entering  the  hall,  printed  books  and  manuscript?.     To 
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the  left,  antiquities  (sculptures).  In  front,  Lycian  sculptures 
and  reading-room,  and  beyond  the  older  portion  of  the 
library  and  cataloguing-roonis  (private).     Bastmtnt,  (left) — 

(1)  mosaics,  tessellated  pavements,  Roman  sculptures,  &c. 

(2)  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  &c.  (of  Assurbanipal  III.,  chiefly). 
Upper  floor  (right) — Zoological  specimens.  Front,  minerals 
and  fossils.  Left,  vases,  terracottas,  and  small  antiquities. 
Mezzanine  floor  (left)  north  end,  department  of  prints  and 
drawings. 

Origin  of  the  British  Museum,  In  the  year  1700  the  libraiy 
fonned  by  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton  (1570 — 1631),  the  most 
Valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  ever  made  iii  early 
times  in  this  country,  was  presented  to  the  nation  by  his 
grandson.  Sir  John  Cotton.  Another  distinguished  collector, 
Robert  Harley  of  Brampton  Bryan,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Mortimer,  took  up  the  search  for  the  literary  remains  of 
former  ages  where  Cotton  may  be  said  to  have  left  ofi",  and 
amassed  a  library  of  6,000  volumes  of  manuscripts,  &c.,  which 
in  the  middle  of  last  century  was  offered  for  sale.  About  that 
time  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  of  the  Manor  House,  Chelsea,  had 
bequeathed  his  library  of  books,  drawings,  manuscripts, 
prirts,  medals  and  coins,  ancient  and  modern,  seals,  cameos 
and  intaglios,  precious  stones,  mathematical  insti-uments,  &c., 
and  his  multifarious  specimens  of  natural  histcry,  to  certain 
trustees  for  the  public  benefit,  on  condition  of  the  payment 
of  £20,000,  a  sum  much  below  their  value.  It  was  now 
thought  advisable  to  form  a  museum  for  the  people  ;  and  in 
1753  an  Act  Avas  passed  for  the  purchase  of  Sloane's  Museum 
and  the  Harley  manuscripts,  and  for  providing  one  "general 
repository"  for  them  and  the  Cotton  library,  and  for  any 
additions  which  might  be  thereafter  made  to  those  several 
collections.  The  Act  authorised  the  raising  of  the  required 
funds  b}'  a  public  lottery.  More  than  £95,000  were  thus 
obtained ;  £20,000  went  to  the  two  daughtei-s  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  ;  £10,000  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  heiress  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Oxford;  £10,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
residence  of  Ralph,  Duke  of  Montagu,  at  Bloomsbury,  on 
the  site  of  which  stands  the  present  British  Museuui 
building.  It  was  thus  that  we  became  possessed  of  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  in  its  entirety  the  finest  museum  in  the 
world.  Priceless  gifts  and  bequests,  and  purchases  of  large 
extent,  ranging  over  a  centuiy — which  will  be  mentioned  in 
their  sevei-al  classes — have  made  the  British  Museum,  with 
the  labour  of  classification  and  description  expended  upon 
it  by  generations  of  learned  keepers  and  assistants,  the  great 
centre  of  literature  and  art,  archreology  and  science  which 
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we  fiud  it  to-day.  So  enormous  has  the  national  museum 
become,  however,  that  it  i.^  now  found  indispensable  to  sepa- 
rate the  collections  ;  and  shortly  the  natural  history  speci- 
mens ^^'ill  be  removed  to  the  new  building  which  has  been 
erected  for  them  at  South  Kensington.    {See  Index.) 

The  British  Museum  is  governed  by  50  trustees,  including 
the  Archbishop  of  Ciuaterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Speaker. 

Old  Montagu  House,  the  "general  repository"  in  which 
the  national  treasures  were  first  housed,  disappeared  in 
1845,  the  best  portion  of  the  existing  structure  having,  Aving 
by  ■sving,  taken  its  place.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  stately  buildings  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  of  the  Grecian 
Ionic  style  of  architecture.  Sir  llobert  Smirke  was  the 
architect.  The  Circular  Reading-room  was  added  iu  1857; 
and  since  then  the  Elgin  room  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  new 
Lycian  gallery  and  Pre-historic  room  added. 

THE  LIBRARY.  The  British  Museum  library  is  com- 
posed of  two  great  sections  (1)  the  Printed  Book  Depart- 
ment,  including  a  sub-department  of  maps,  charts,  plans,  and 
topographical  drawings,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  and 
also  the  collections  of  printed  music ;  (2)  the  Department  of 
Alanuscripts,  embracing  all  collections  in  manuscript  (ex- 
cept maps),  autographs,  charters,  and  seals,  with  a  sub- 
department  of  oriental  manuscript  literature. 

Access  to  these  several  collections  is  given  in  the  Beading- 
room,  except  to  the  rarest  of  them,  which  have  to  he  consulted 
in  the  respective  departments. 

The  magnitude  of  the  library  may  be  gathered  from  the 
enormous  staff  required  to  keep  it  going.  There  are  4 
keepei's,  4  assistant-keepers  (one  acting  as  superintendent 
of  the  Reading-room),  57  assistants  employed  in  cataloguing, 
&c.,  and  95  attendants,  besides  a  large  number  of  binders 
and  dusters.  A  sum  of  £13,300  a  year  is  generally  allowed 
for  purchases.  At  the  present  time  (June,  ls79)  the  library 
of  printed  books  is  estimated  to  contain  1,300,000  volumes; 
the  hbrary  of  manuscripts,  50,000  volumes,  of  which  8,500 
are  in  oriental  languages  ;  above  45,000  charters  and  rolls  ; 
7,000  detached  seals  and  casts,  and  more  than  100  ancient 
papyri  in  Coptic,  Greek  and  Latin — the  Egyptian  being  pre- 
served in  the  Department  of  Oriental  antiquities,  to- 
gether with  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  literature,  which 
is  incised  on  clay  and  stone  tablets. 

Growth  of  the  librari/.  The  department  of  Printed  Bools, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  iu  1757  by  about  50,000 
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volumes  belonging  to  Sir  Hans  Sloaue's  library,  has  been 
enriched  during  the  six  score  years  of  its  existence  by  numer- 
ous gifts  and  purchases,  and  by  tlie  operation  of  the  Copy- 
right Act. 

It  is  indebted,  amongst  immerous  other  benefactors,  to  King 
George  JI ,  for  10,000  volumes,  called  the  "old  Royal  Library,"  ex- 
tending from  Henry  VII.  to  George  II.  ;  to  S.  <la  Costa,  180  Hebrew 
books,  obtained  for  Charles  II.  ;  to  George  III.  for  tracts  relating  to, 
and  published  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth 
(1640-60),  comprising  30,000  articles  ;  to  Br.  T.  Birch,  for  works  on 
historj"  and  biography ;  to"  Mr.  Speaker  Onnlow,  for  a  collection  of 
bibles  ;  to  Sir  J.  Banhx,  for  117  books  printed  in  Iceland,  and  others 
on  theology;  to  Sir  J.  Ho f Lin?,  for  books  on  music;  to  Garrick,  for 
EnglLsh  plays;  to  liev.  C.  M.  Cruckerode,  for  4,.j00  volumes,  including 
many  rare  and  valuable  editions  of  classics;  to  Sir  J.  Bankii,  for 
16,000  volumes,  chiefly  on  natural  history;  i*)  King  George  IV..  for 
the  splendid  library  formed  by  George  III.,  comprising  about  65, 2.'.0 
volumes  and  numerous  pamphlets,  called  the  "King's  Librarj' ;  "  to 
the  Bt.  Hon.  T.  Grenville,  a  choice  libraiy  of  '20,240  volumes,  formed 
by  Lim  at  a  co.st  of  upwards  of  54,000^  ;  to  Felix  Slade,  specimens  of 
rare  earlj'  bindings;  to  Her  Majestii'><  Gocernrnent,  511  volumes  of 
important  Chinese  Works,  from  J.  R.  Morrison's  library;  to  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  a  large  collection  of  the  oflBcial  publi- 
citions  of  the  various  provinces  of  India  ;  to  The  Bo.Hon  Public 
Library,  an  extensive  series  of  documents  relating  to  State  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts ;  to  the  United  States  Government,  executive 
and  legislative  documents,  <S:c. 

The  purchases  of  large  collections  of  printed  books  have 
not  been  numerous,  the  £10,000  annually  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  many  years  past  having  been  chiefly  expended  in 
filling  gaps  existing  in  the  library. 

The  more  important  of  the  purchases  have  been  :  the  library  of 
Baron  Molt,  of  Munich;  the  Ginguem^  collection  of  Italian,  French 
and  other  works;  a  collection  of  tracts  and  documents  published  in 
Palis  "  during  the  hundred  days  ;  "  modern  Greek  works  from 
Lord  Guilford'.'i  library ;  a  remarkable  series  of  block-books,  and  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  printing,  from  the  Weigel  library ;  2,000 
volumes  on  the  Reformation,  from  the  Schneider  library ;  the  gi-eat 
Chinese  encyclopcfdia,  containing  treatises  ranging  from  1150  B.C.  to 
1700  A.D.,  in  5,020  volumes. 

Airangement  and  Catalogues.  The  printed  books  occupy 
the  east  and  north  wings  of  the  building,  the  inner  and 
outer  portions  of  the  reading-room,  and  the  Greuville-room. 
The  catalogue  of  the  general  library  now  exceeds  2100 
volumes,  besides  eight  special  catalogues. 

The  Department  of  Manuscripts.  The  national  collection 
of  manuscripts  originated  with  the  Cotton  library,  to  which 
three  impoitant  additions  were  made  by  way  of  commence- 
ment— the  Sloane,  the  Hai-ley,  and  the  Old  Pioj-al  collections. 
l!^umerous  gifts  followed,  of  which  may  be  briefly  specified 
those  by 
The  liev.  T.  Birch,  of  historical  and  other  MSS. ;  by  Fiancis  Egerton, 
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8th  Surl  of  Bridgewater  1 1S29  ,  of  67  M3S. ,  and  P6  charters,  with  funded 
and  real  property  for  the  augmentation  of  the  collection,  and  pay- 
ment of  a  hhrarian ;  Sir  J.  Ware,  history  of  Ireland;  Sir  J.  Bank?, 
Icelandic  MSS. ;  Sir  W.  Musffrave.  general  obiniary,  autographs,  war- 
rants, and  deeds  ;  /.  DovMeday,  2,43:^  casta  of  mediseval  seals  ;  Rex.  D. 
Lysonst,  materials  for  "Environs  of  London  "  and  "Mag.  Britannia;'' 
Genl  T.  Hordici.Le,  correspondence  ou  Natural  History;  Marqulg 
Wtllefley  (ISiSJ,  oflBcial  correspondence  and  papers  of  the  Marq.  W., 
Gov. -Gen.  of  India,  179S-1S05  ;  the  Yule  Persian,  Ai-abic,  and  Hindu.s- 
tani  MSS. ;  Marquis  of  Weitriun.*ter  (1S73),  early  deeds  of  Reading 
Abbey. 

The  more  important  of  the  MSS.  acquired  by  purchase  : — 

The  Lamdoicru  MSS.,  bought  in  1S07  for  4,925?.  ;  Hargraie's  law 
library  (1813,  8,000/.);  Dr.  Burne/z's  classical  M.SS.  (1S17,  13,500/.); 
the  Arundel  (Howard)  MSS.  (1S81,  3,5i'0/.  in  duplicate  books);  Hasted' n 
collections  for  Kent ;  registers  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
1279-175(3 ;  Biblical  and  other  valuiible  3I.SS.  from  the  Bake  of  Sussex' 
library  :  <fcc.,  <tc.. 

Papers  and  correspondence  of  Warren  Hastings,  in  268  volume.?  : 
original  letters  of  Lord  2^ehon,  1797-1805 :  the  oriental  collections  of 
Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  (Arabic  and  Persian  chiefly);  Musical  Works  cf 
G.  Jefiferies,  H.  Purcell,  C.  Dibdin,  Pergolese,  Zingarelli,  Ros-sini, 
Meyerbeer,  Mercadante,  Bellini,  and  other  comiK>sers  ;  the  oriental 
collection  formed  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India. 

These  general  outlines  of  the  contents  of  the  departments 
of  pi-inted  books  aud  MSS.  can  only  convey  a  faint  idea  of 
the  treasures  of  the  national  library.  Persons  desirous 
of  consulting  them  mast  obtain  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
Eeading-room. 

Admission  of  Readers.  Daily,  from  9  o'clock..  In  Jan., 
Feb.,  Xov.,  and  Dec.  till  4.  In  Mar.,  Sept.,  and  Oct.  till  5. 
In  Apr.  to  Aug.,  incluiiive,  till  6. 

To  obtain  a  permanent  ticket — which  is  under  no  cu'cumstances 
transferable,  and  must  be  carefully  preserved,  as  renewals  are  not 
now  granted — a  written  application  must  be  made  to  the  principal 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 

This  letter  must  be  accompanied  by  another,  signed  by  a  house- 
holder or  person  of  known  position. 

Persons  under  21  years  of  age  are  not  admissible. 

Readers  shovdd  be  careful  to  observe  all  the  regulations,  as,  if  once 
excluded,  they  are  scarcely  ever  re-admitted. 

Maps,  chaiis,  and  plans,  as  well  as  manuscripts  and  music, 
are  also  consulted  in  the  Reading-room ;  e:ctracts  may  be  freely 
made.  For  permission  to  copy  a  Avhole  manuscript  apply  to 
the  keeper  of  the  department.  Tracings  from  books,  manu- 
scripts, autograph?,  shields  of  arms,  maps,  plans,  &c.,  may 
be  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  Principal  Librarian,  obtain- 
able through  the  Superintendent  of  the  Reading-room;  but 
tracings  are  not  allowed  from  miniatures  or  illuminations  in 
body-colours. 
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Adndsion  of  ^tiidenti  to  the  Departmsnt  of  J/.S'6'.  for  the 
cousuitatioii  of  rare  MS3.,  autographs,  charters  with  fine 
seals,  and  other  documents  which  require  special  care  and 
are  not  allowed  in  the  Rea-iing-rooui ;  and  also  fcr  di'a\\Txig 
from  the  illuminated  MS3.,  daily  from  10  till  4,  on  special 
application  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts.  It  is  advis- 
able that  the  applicant  should  already  possess  the  ordinary 
ticket  of  admissiou  to  the  Readiug-room.  The  new  classed 
catalogue  of  the  MSS.  is  available  for  reference  in  this  de- 
partment.    It  is  invaluable  to  the  student. 

The  Reading  Room  and  new  Libraries  wercbnilt  in  ag-rcement  witli 
a  plan  submitted  by  riir  A.  Panizzi — in  the  vacant  space  formed  by 
the  inner  quadrangle  of  the  ^Museum,  thus  economising  ground  and 
money,  and  securing  the  fittest  situation,  close  to  the  apartments  iu 
which  the  books  are  deposited.  The  work  was  comijleted  in  three 
years,  at  a  cost  of  1-3O,O0j/. — Sidney  Smirke  being  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Fielder  builders, — and  the  room  was  opened  1S57. 
The  Rea'.Vnrf  Rooni  is  circular,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  dome,  14') 
feet  in  diameter  (only  twu  f^ct  less  than  the  Pantheon,  and  one  foot 
more  than  St.  Peter's,  Rome),  and  100  feet  high.  It  is  constructed 
chiefly  uf  ii-on,  by  which  much  space  is  saved,  with  brick  arches 
between  the  main  ribs,  supported  by  l'O  iron  piers.  It  was  furnished 
to  seat  ::i02  readers  ;  but  in  1878  the  attendance  averaged  302  daily — 
114,5115  in  the  j'ear.  The  slielves  in  the  Reading  Room  contain  (30,000 
voltimes ;  '20,000  on  each  of  the  three  tiers  ;  with  the  external  shelves 
tliere  is  accommodation  for  l,500,0i>0  volumes.  The  number  of 
prmted  books  used  in  1878  in  the  Reading  Room  was  1,358,273,  or 
about  4,t54.S  for  each  of  the  292  daj-s  during  which  the  room  was  open. 
The  several  catalogues  are  arranged  in  the  central  desks.  The 
Jit/ereace  Vj-rarij  in  the  Reading  Room  may  be  used  without  -^Titing 
tickets,  but  for  any  other  b  toks  the  cat;ilogues  must  be  consulted 
and  tickets  made  out  on  the  form-5  lilaced  at  the  central  desks,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 


Permission  to  use  the  Reading-Room  will  be  -nithdrau-n  from  any 
person  who  shall  write  or  make  marks  on  any  part  of  a  printed  book  or 
manuscript  belonging  to  the  Museum. 


Press  Mark       ^ame  of  Author,  or  other 
Ucading  of  V.'ork  wanted. 


Place. 


Date. 


(Date) 


-(Signatme) 


(Number  of  the  Reader's  Seat). 

Phnse  to  restore  each  Volume  of  the  Catalogue  to  its  place,  as  soon 
as  doae  with. 

M 
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READERS  ARE  PARTICCLARLY   REQUIRED 

1.  Not  to  ask  for  more  than  om  icork  on  the  same  ticket. 

2.  To  transcribe  from  the  Catalofrtics  all  the  particulars  neces&ary  for 

the  identification  of  Ihe  Work  wanted. 

3.  To  write   in  a  plain,  clear  hand,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  and 

mistakes. 

4.  To  indicate  in  the  proper  place  on  each  ticket  the  number  of  the 

seat  occupied. 

5.  To  bear  in  mind  that  no  Iktoks  will  be  left  at  the  scat  indicated 

on  the  ticket  unless  the  Reader  who  asks  for  them  is  there  to 
receive  them. 
0.  "VNTien  any  cau.=e  for  complaint  arises,  to  apply  at  once  to  the 
Sujierintcndcnt  of  the  Reading-Room. 

7.  Before  leaving  the  Room,  to  return  each  Book,  or  set  of  Books, 

to  an  attendant  at  the  centre  counter,  and  obtain  the  corre- 
sponding ticket,  the   Reader   being   responsible  for  the 

B'lOKS  so    LONG    AS   THE   TiCKBT   REMAI.VS    r.S'CANC  ELLED. 

8.  To  replace  on  the  shelves  of  the  Reading-Room,  a«  soon  as  done 

with,  such  books  of  i-eference  as  they  maj*  have  had  occasion 
to  remove  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 
X.B. — Readers  are  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  take  a  Book  or 
M.S.  out  of  the  Reading-Room. 

Attendants  distribute  to  the  readers  the  lx»oks  they  have  asked  for 
from  the  library,  but  readers  are  required  to  return  them  to  the 
central  desk  when  done  with.  Readers  would  do  well  to  replace 
immediately  after  reference  the  b<>oks  taken  from  the  shelves  in  the 
room.  Newspapers  are  consulted  under  the  same  regulations  as 
ordinarj'  printed  lx>oks. 

Exhibited  Books,  &c. — To  the  right  of  entrance  hall  is 
the  Grexville  Room. 

Obnuce  :  Bust  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  Grenville,  donor  of  this  choice 
libi-ary  ;  table- Ci\ses  of  block -books,  precuisors  of  printing  ;  the  Bibtia 
Pav.pfrum,  earliest  specimen,  once  a  popular  devotional  manual ;  the 
Aix  nieiiwrondi,  for  learning  by  ai-t  the  four  gospels. 

In  the  MS.  S.vloon,  adjoining  : 

Specimens  of  ancient  and  illuminated  manuscripts,  autograph 
letters,  charters,  bindings,  and  seals.  Acfc :  The  Avglo-Soxon  cliortnf:, 
AD.  (302 — 1831  ;  copy-books  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
Charles  I.  ;  Laih/  June  Grey's  manual  of  prayers,  \jsed  by  her  on  the 
scaffold;  the  Bas'dlkon  doron ;  Scott's  MS.  of  Kenilworth :  the 
Shokspere  autograph"  ;  plan  of  battle  of  Aboukir  by  Nelson  ;  Eriti.-h 
cavalry  at  Waterloo,  mem.  by  Wellington  ;  letters  i-f  eraincut  men, 
li>th— lOth  cent.  ;  autographs  of  sovereigns  ;  tlie  illuminated  oriental 
m.anusciipts  in  central  cases;  psaltei-s,  breviaries,  hymnals,  with 
miniatures  and  borders;  Honnue  le  Roy,  14th  cent,  highlj'-finishcd 
miniatures  ;  in  the  iipiright  eases,  the  Codtx  AU:rundiinv<,  containing 
Greek  text  of  the  holy  scriptures.  5th  cent.,  given  to  Charles  I.  by 
Cyril.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  Books  of  Genesis  ci<d  Exmluf, 
A.I).  4»U,  e.irlie.st  dated  MS.  of  entire  books  of  scriptures  ;  B<ble  revised 
by  Alcuin  by  command  of  Charlemagne  ;  the /'ei(/of<=<'f/<,  written  on 
goat-skins,  14th  cent.;  the  Koran,  written  in  gold,  1305-6;  co)  y 
of  the  GofpeU  ia  Latin  (Cotton  MSS.,  Tiberius  A.  II.,  the  only  un- 

*  Will  probably  be  withdrawn  to  the  department,  as  it  is  fading, 
and  be  replaced  by  a  photograph. 
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doubt<xi  relic  of  the  auciont  regalia  of  Enorland),  sent  over  to  Athel- 
fetiine  by  his  brothor-iu-law  the  emperor  Otho,  between  [)36  and  t'40, 
given  by  Athftlstiiue  to  the  metropolitan  church  of  Canterbury,  and 
borrowed  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  to  be  n.sed  at  the  coronittion  of  Charles  I. ; 
the  "Bock-  0/ St.  Cu'hbeit"  or  "Durham  Book,"  a  copy  of  the  Gospels 
in  Latin,  %\Tittcn  in  tbe  seventli  century  by  Eadfrith,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
di.sfame,  and  illuminated  by  Athelwald,  the  succeeding  Bishop  ;  the 
identical  cop}-  of  Guiar  des  MnvA'x'-^  version  of  Pierre  le  Mangeur's 
Biblical  History,  which  was  found  in  the  tent  of  John,  King  ot  France, 
at  tbe  battle  of  Poictiers ;  MS.  of  Cicero's  translation  of  the  Astr.  - 
nomical  Poem  of  Aratus  ;  the  B-d/ord  Mt.'^so.l,  execited  for  the  Regett 
Duke  of  Bedford,  brother  of  Henrj-  V.  ;  Psalter  written  for  Henry  VI.  ; 
Le  Roman  de  Rou  (Hirl.  MS.  4425J  ;  Hev  r,/  VII I. 's  Psalter,  containirg 
Portraits  of  Himself  and  Will  Somtrs  ;  Qurcn  El'.zabeth's  Prayer  Book-, 
written  in  a  print  hand  ;  the  cover  is  her  own  needlework  ;  Harl. 
MS.  supposed  to  be  the  best  MS.  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales;  a 
volume  of  Houri^,  executed  circ.  1490,  by  a  Flemish  Ai-ti?t  (Henune- 
linck  i),  for  Philip  the  Fair,  of  Castile,  or  for  his  wife  Joanna,  mother 
of  the  Emperur  Charles  V.  ;  Carte  Blanche  which  Prince  Charks 
(Charles  II.)  sent  to  Parliament  to  save  his  father's  life;  Olirr 
CroruicrlCs  Letter  to  the  Speaker,  describing  the  Battle  of  Naseby'; 
Miltmi's  assigiVinerd  of  'Paradise  Lost"  to  Simmonds  the  book  selltr 
for  16^  ;  original  MS.  of  Pojx's  llo-r.ier,  written  on  the  backs  of  letters  ; 
the  Magi'.a  Chart  a  (photographs,  as  the  originals  are  fading);  the  bull  cf 
Leo  X.  conferring  on  Henry  VIII.  the  title  of  Dt/endrr  of  thr  Faith, 
lo-21  ;  Greek  and  Coptic  papyri  ;  also  royal,  ecclesiastical,  monastic, 
and  baroniiil  seals. 

Leading  out  of  the  M3.  saloon  is  the  King's  Library, 
containing  the  magnificent  collection  presented  to  the  nation 
by  George  IV.  Here  are  exhibited  choice  specimens  of 
printinrj,  engravings,  and  draicingf,  playing-cards,  and  selec- 
tions of  the  fine.st  and  most  interesting  Medals  in  the 
museum,  and  electrotypes  of  the  choicest  ancient  Coins, 
dating  from  B  c.  700  to  the  year  1. 

Observe. — The  beautifi-il  si>ecimens  of  Greek  coinage  in  cases  3  and 4  ; 
the  magnificent  medal  of  Jacoba  Cotregia  ;  the  famous  medal  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  struck  by  Gregoiy  XIII.  ;  the  great 
medals  of  the  Valois  kings;  Xapoleou's  medal  of  the  "  Conquest  of 
England  ; "  medals  by  Princess  Loui-e;  pjrtrait  medals  of  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  medal  of  BLikes  engagement,  by  Simons  ;  the 
Dunbar  military  medal. 

Observe,  also,  in  the  King's  Libraiy  : 

Tlie  very  fine  Water  Colour  Drau-ings,  recently  bequeathed  by  Mr. 
John  Henderson  ;  views  and  studies  by  Canaletto,  T.  Gtrtin,  J.  R. 
Cozens,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  David  Cos.'and  W.  J.  MiiUer;*  German 
playivri  carrU,  I'Ah  century,  presented  by  General  Meyrick,  also  early 
Venetian,  Parisian,  English,  and  Chinese  playing-cards  ;  a  remarkable 
series  of  portriuts  illustrative  of  English  hi.st<>ry  and  the  engraver's 
art ;  works  by  Payne,  Glover,  Mai-shfdl,  and  CeciU. 

06«-'}-)v.— William  Roger's  contemporary  print  of  Elizabeth  in  her 
state  robes ;  the  double  portrait  of  Charles  and  Donna  Maria  of  Spain ; 

"^  When  the  light  becomes  strong  these  drawings  will  be  temj)ora- 
rily  withdrawn  to  the  piint-room,  but  they  may  be  been  there  under 
the  i-egulations. 
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J.  Kutliii;,'cr's  poilrait  of  Elizabeth  (mii<|ne   ;  the  Guupowder  Con- 
81)iracy;  James  I.  and  Prince  llcnry  in  Parliament. 

In  the  table-cases  in  this  library  no^e  also  the  .V((;art)i<  Bible  {(Jase'S'', 
the  earliest  complete  printed  book  known,  beautifully  printed,  Guten- 
berg and  Fust,  Mentz,  1450  ;  Eeynaert  die  Vos,  1479,  first  edition 
(Case  5,;  the  earliest  productions  of  the  printing-press  in  Itiily,  France, 
and  England  (Cases  (J— 8) ;  first  edition  of  the  Dn-ma  Co-media;  Gaspa- 
rinus  Barzizius,  147ti,  the  first  b<jok  printed  in  France ;  the  first 
printed  Psalter,  in  Latin,  on  vellum — Mentz.  Fust  and  Schoeffer, 
1457,  the  first  book  printed  with  a  date  (case  3) ;  JE^op'x  FabltK,  Milan, 
about  14S(»;  the  first  edition  of  the  first  Greek  classic  printed  (case  ti): 
the  first  edition  of  Homer,  Florence,  14SS  ;  Virgil,  printed  at  Venice, 
by  Aldus,  1501;  on  vclhim;  the  first  book  printed  in  Italic  types; 
it  belonged  to  the  Gonzaga  family,  and  carries  the  autographs  of  the 
two  Cardinals  Ippolito  and  Ercole,  as  well  as  that  of  Vincenzo  Gon- 
z  iga,  Duke  of  Mantua  (case  10)  ;  the  only  fragment  of  Tyndaltn  first 
Translation,  printed  1525,  the  edition  was  destroyed;  of  Skak-ttpeare, 
all  the  four  folios,  "and  first  editions  of  his  4to  plays  :  his  sonnets 
unique  ;  books  printed  by  Caxton  ;  Reciuull  of  the  hutoriies  of  Troy, 
first  book  printed  in  English  ;  the  Book  of  St.  Atbanf,  1480  ;  the  speci- 
mens of  fine  and  sumptuous  i)rinting  (Cases  0,  10;.  Aldinc  editions  of 
the  classics  ;  book  illustrations  (11  j  ;  books  with  autographs  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  (12),  such  as  Lord  Bacon,  M.  Angelo,  Katharine 
Parr,  Sir  1.  Newton;  indulgence  of  Leo  X.,  sold  by  Tetzel,  against 
which  Luther  expostulated,  and  thus  brought  about  the  Reformation  ; 
Luther's  appeal;  appointment  of  Cromwell  as  Lord  Protector  (1.$); 
typographical  and  literary  curiosities,  Cranmer's  Bible  ;  first  collected 
edition  of  Shakapere's  plays,  1023 ;  Robinson  Crusoe,  1st  edition  t 
specimens  of  choice  GroUer  and  other  bindings  (14), 

GALLERIES   OF  SGULVTURE  {entrance  left  of  hall). 

Admission  daily,  from  0,  Mon.  to  Fri.,  Sat.  from  11  till  the  Museum 
closes.  Specially  reserved  for  students  on  Wed.  and  Fri.  To  obtain 
a  student's  ticket  apply  as  recommended  under  Reading-room.  There 
is  no  restriction  as  to  age.  Seats,  easels,  and  drawing-boards  are 
supplied  gratis.  Lady  students  have  special  box-rooms,  and  also  a 
commodious  retiring-room,  right  of  principal  staircase  in  the  haU. 

In  the  first  gallery,  containing  the  Axglo-Roman  Antiqui- 
ties and  Gb/Eco-Roman  Sculptures, 

Observe. — Busts  of  Roman  Emperors,  especially  Cvccus  Lcr>tulus,  from 
Cyrene,  Julius  Cossar,  The  Yoimg  Auf/mtug,  in  beautiful  condition,  Airo, 
Olho  (very  rare),  Trojan,  Hadrian  (statue  ,  bust  of  his  wife,  Sabina, 
Anloninris  Pins,  Marcus  Aurdius,  Faustina,  his  wife,  Lucius  Virus, 
Crispina,  head  of  a  Barbarian  (Anninius  or  Caractacv.s).  Also  two 
sarcophagi  with  reliefs,  .story  of  Achilles  ;  labours  of  Hercules. 

In  First  GrcEco-lioman  Room 

Observe, — SatjT  plajing  with  the  infant  Bacchu.s  (Farnese)  ;  Apollo 
Citharoedus,  statue  from  Cyrene  ;  Apollo,  heroic  size  (Farnese  Palace) ; 
Venus,  with  vase,  copy  of  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles  ;  Satyr  playing 
on  cymbals  (Rondinini  Faun);  Canephora  Villa  Montalto)  ;  gigantic 
vase,  with  relief.  Satyrs  making  wine,  very  interesting  (Hadrian's 
villa  at  llvoli). 

In  Second  Grccco-Roman  Room 

Obsi  rve.  -The  Discobolus,  athlete  throwing  c?i>rns,  after  Myron (Tivoli, ; 
JA"  Tovnlc'j  Vciiu-t,  found  in  marine  baths  of  the  Empei-or  Claudius 
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at  Ostia.  ITrr.,  a  refined  statue  of  the  Goddess;  Female  bust  (?Dione), 
very  beautiful  ;  Head  of  Apollo  (as  leader  of  the  Muses  ,  time  of 
Lysippus,  excellent  condition,  bold  treatment  of  hair  ;  Bearded  3Iale 
Head  looking  upwards,  Macedonian  period,  (i  masterly  execution, 
(Pantanellii  of  Hadrian's  villa)  ;  Bust  of  Youthful  Bacchus. 

//{  TJtinl  Grceco-Homan  Boom 

Obifrif. — Head  of  Hercules,  colossal,  found  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius;  "C///<t>" "  (so-called),  the  portrait  of  a  Roman  lady  of  the 
Au^istan  aj^e,  in  splendid  condition,  purchased  by  Mr.  Townley  in 
177"2,  from  Prince  L'.renziDi  ;  Heroic  bust,  very  fine,  from  Ostia, 
restored  by  Flaxman  ;  Statue  of  Thalia,  Muse  of  Comedy  ;  Head  of  a 
Muse,  wreathed  with  myrtle  ;  Apotheosis  of  Homer  (relief  from  the 
Colonna  Palace)  ;  Actajon  devoured  by  his  hounds  (villa  of  Antf)ninus 
Pius) ;  the  Famese  Mercury,  life-size  statue  ;  Venus,  torso,  called  the 
"Richmond  Venus;"  ^gipan  ;  Visit  of  Bacchus  to  Icarus,  relief; 
Satyr,  recumbent,  holding  a  winecup  ;  Bacchic  Thiasus,  relief,  from 
Galbi ;  Boys  quarrelling  over  game  at  knucklebones,  modelled  with 
great  vigour,  found  in  baths  of  Titus  ;  Youthful  Pan,  sculptured  by 
M.  C.  Cerdo ;  Nymph  of  Diana,  seated,  a  refined  composition  (Garden 
of  Sallust) ;  head  of  the  Young  Hercules,  from  Gezano ;  another  from 
the  Barbirini  Palace,  a  \ery  fine  type. 

In  the  BA.SEMENT  here  are  tessellated  pavements  from 
Carthage  and  Halicarnassiis,  and  figures  and  reliefs  of  the 
Grseeo-Roman  period  (provincial  art).  Adjoining  the 
Townlej  galleiy  is  the  new  Room  of  Archaic  SciUpture. 

Ob?':rff. — The  "harpy  tomb,"  from  the  Xanthian  acropolis  ;  seated 
figures  from  Sacred  Way,  BranchidJB  ;  examples  of  early  Etruscan 
sculpture  ;  terracotta  coffin  from  Cervetri,  with  male  and  female 
figure  rechning  on  the  lid,  exceedingly  curious  :  two  Large  vases  from 
lalyssos ;  the  Choiseul  Gouffier  Apollo.  In  the  Ante-ioo.it, :  seated 
figure  of  Demeter,  and  statue  of  Indian  Bacchus. 

Lyckin  Sculptures. — Excavated  by  Sir  C.  Fello^vs,  in  Lycia, 
A?ia  Minor,  in  1842-46.  Removed  to  the  new  room  in  the 
entrance  hall. 

Ohsfrvf. — The  two  roofed  tombs,  one  erected  to  a  Persian  satrap  of 
Lycia ;  the  Nereids  from  the  Xanthian  monument,  typifying  the  cities 
of  Ionia  and  .Eolia,  remarkable  for  the  extreme  delicacy  and  lightness 
of  the  drapery,  gi-aceful  .symmetry  of  form  and  motion.  Also  the 
frieze  and  Ionic  columns. 

Mausoleum  Sculptures  (adjoining  the  Archaic  room).  Re- 
covered in  1857  by  Dr.  C.  T,  Xewton,  the  present  keeper. 
Erected  to  her  brother  and  husband,  Mausolos,  Prince  of 
Caria,  by  Artemisia,  B.C.  352,  this  magnificent  monument 
formed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  It 
repre.sented  the  apotheosis  of  the  prince ;  Skopas,  Leochares, 
Bryaxis  and  Timotheos  were  engaged  upon  it. 

Observe : — Colossal  horse  and  part  of  the  chariot ;  statues  of  Mausolos 
and  Artemi-sia  ;  the  richly  sculptured  frieze,  combat  of  Amazons  and 
Greeks ;  lions,  guardians  of  the  tomb  ;  and  warrior  in  Persian 
costume.  Also,  in  this  room,  the  colossal  head  of  Asklepios  (from 
Melos  (Blacas  collection). 

Elgin  Marbles  or  Partlenon  Sculptures.— The  production  of 
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the  greatest  of  Greek  architects  (Iktinos),  aud  of  scul(»toi'S 
(Pheidias).  Erected  during  the  administration  of  Perikles 
in  honour  of  Palla.s  Athene,  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens. 
These  remains  of  the  highest  art  of  the  sculptor  wei'e 
obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  when  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, lSOl-3  ;  purchased  from  him  by  the  government  for 
£'35,000  in  1816;  total  expense  about  £74,000. 

Observe. — Eiistern  pediment  (Birth  nf  Athene).  Figures  of  Demcter 
Persephone,  the  three  Fates,  Nikfe,  Theseus,  Iris,  and  horse  ot  Selene- 
AVestem  pediment  (Conifst  of  Poseidon  and  Athene  for  the  noil  of  Attica^- 
The  metopes  [Contt^gt of  Ctntaum  and  Lapithif,  dtc).  Frieze  (Panathenaic 
procetsion);  note:  life-like  action  and  elegance  of  the  horses;  the 
demure  oxen  going  to  the  sacrifice.  Also,  in  this  room,  the  remains 
of  the  Erechtheum  ;  frieze  from  Temple  of  Nikc-apterus ;  casts  of 
frieze  of  the  Theseion ;  the  colossal  lion  from  a  Doric  tomb  near 
Cnidus  ;  the  figured  columns  and  other  sculptvires  from  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Epheaus,  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Turtle  Wood. 

The  room  adjoining  is  occupied  by  the  Hellenic  Marbles, 
obtained  from  Greece  and  its  colonies. 

Obf^erce. — Frieze  of  the  Temple  of  Ajwllo  Epicurius  near  Phi^alia, 
Arcadia,  erected  by  Iktinos,  B.C.  450;  it  represents  the  contest  of 
Centaurs  and  Lapithte,  and  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Amazon.-?. 
Recovered  by  C.  R.  Cockerell,  nxiA  purchased  in  1S15-1()  for  £10,0(»0. 
In  this  room  note  also,  the  remarkable  figure  of  an  athlete  (after  the 
Diadumenos  of  Polykleitos). 

Assyrian  Collections. — There  can  be  no  question  that, 
the  objects  which  have  been,  and  are  at  this  day  being, 
brought  from  As.syria  and  Babylonia,  are  among  the  most 
interesting  in  the  British  Museum.  The  recent  expeditious 
of  George  Smitli,  who  gave  up  his  life  in  the  work,  and  of 
Hormuzd  Rassam,  of  Abyssinian  celebrity,  the  discovery  aud 
decipherment  by  Smith  of  the  annals  from  the  libraries  of 
Kineveh  and  Babylon,  added  to  the  previous  di.scoveries  of 
Layard,  Rawlin.son,  aud  Loftus,  have  brought  to  light  as 
complete  a  history  of  an  ancient  and  cultured  people  as 
could  be  looked  for  in  these  modern  times. 

Ohmeri^. — Slabs  sculptured  in  relief,  representing  the  religion,  war- 
fiire  customs  (very  fine  series  of  lion  hinits  of  A.«.surbrinihabla  in 
ba-;ement),  and  domestic  h:\bits  of  the  Assyrians  ;  in  the  Ximroud, 
Kouyunjik  site  of  Nineveh),  and  Assyrian  basement  rooms ;  colossal 
lions  and  human  headed  bulls,  sculptures,  inscribed  columns,  terra- 
cotta tablets,  with  the  famous  cuneiform  texts  incised,  bronzes,  and 
i/ory  carvings,  very  fine  bnmze  gates  of  Shalmaneser  II.  from 
Bil.awat,  with  military  expeditions  embossed,  descriptive  of  the 
burning  of  a  city  of  Rizua,  king  of  a  district  near  the  source  of  the 
Tigris,  reception  of  tribute  by  Shalmaneser  II.  from  Sangam,  King  of 
Karchemish,  also  of  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Suiiguui,  of  Aramt?, 
King  of  Ararat,  and  destruction  of  the  cities  of  Parga,  Ada,  and 
Qarqar^,  in  Hamath  ;  ivories  from  the  Palace  of  Nineveh,  cylindrical 
seals  of  Dungi,  king  of  Babylonia,  b.c.  I'OUO,  of  Sennacherib,  b.c. 
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700,  of  Xebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  600  ;  glass  bottles,  vases,  one  of  Sargon, 
B.C.  721 ;  bricks  with  royal  names  impressed,  from  Tower  of  Babel,  d:c. 

Among  the  Cuneiform  Tablets 

Obse.re. — Chaldean  accounts  of  the  Creation  and  Fall;  address  to 
primitive  man  ;  Chaldean  record  of  the  buildincf  of  the  Tuwer  of 
Babci,  and  account  of  the  Deluge  ;  also  the  Chaldean  version  of  the 
creation  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  narration  of  the  events  of  the 
first  three  days  of  the  creation — all  of  inestimable  value  as  giving 
earlier  traditions  than  those  recorded  by  Moses.  Tablet  of  Tigkith- 
Pileser  II.,  recording  the  conquests  of  Babylonia,  Palestine,  izc,  and 
mentioning,  among  the  tributary  kings,  Merodach-Baladan  and  Ahaz, 
King  of  Judah,  b.c.  74  j — 727. 

O'lSf-iie,  also,  in  this  department,  the  sculptured  slabs  recently 
ob::ained  from  the  aucieut  Karchemish  (Isaiah  x.  9  ,  with  the  '  graven 
images,"  a-id  picture-writing,  yet  undeciphered,  of  the  Hum:\thites, 
the  destnictiuu  of  whose  cities  is  represented  on  the  gates  of  Shal- 
maneser  II.,  above  mentioned. 

Egypt  FAN  GAi.LEiiiES. — A  glauce  up  the  prmcipal  gallery 
is  cufl&cient  to  sati.sfy  us  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  have 
been  rightly  described  as  the  "  luonuaieutal  people  of  the 
Avorld."  Solid  grandeur  and  simple  art  are  impressed  on 
every  one  of  the  relies  here  displayed.  Tlie  larger  antiquities, 
obtained  on  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  were  presented 
by  George  III. ;  others  were  acquired  from  the  Earl  of 
Bolmore,  Belzoni's  and  General  Yyse's  excavations,  Mr.  Salt, 
the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Xorthumberland, 
and  Marquis  of  Northampton.  Arranged  in  chronological 
sequence,  the  earliest  monument  being  at  the  top  of  the 
gallery  in  the  Egyptian  vestibule. 

Ob.*trvt. — //(  vestibide,  Betmes,  statue,  and  tomb-stones,  of  the  -1th 
dynasty,  under  which  the  great  pyramids  were  built,  a  remote  ex-a, 
earlier  than  Abraham ;  the  beautifully  finished  tomb-stones,  with 
sculptured  figures  of  the  12th  dynasty,  period  of  Joseph  ;  colossal 
head  of  Rameses  II.  (Ibsamt)oul)  over  dooway,  cast. 

Oil  Staircase  :  Egyptian  illuminated  papyri,  scenes  from  the  after- 
life of  the  dead. 

Ill  tht  lonij  Galli,-}/,  noi-th  :  colossal  head  and  arm  of  Thothmes  III. 
(red  granite,  BLarnak);  stiitues  of  AmenophLs  III.  black  granite, 
Thebes:;  colossal  heads  and  obelisk  of  the  same  i'haraoh;  two 
granite  lions  from  Mount  Barkal ;  statues  of  the  cat-headed  goddess 
Sekhet  (Bubastis  ;  colossal  head  of  ram  (Karnak)  ;  the  famous 
Tablet  of  Abydos,  giving  succession  of  the  Pharaohs ;  also  the  well- 
preserved  fresco-paintings. 

/,{  cfTitrol  portion:  colossal  busts  of  the  great  Rameses  II.  (Sesostris; 
from  Thebes,  and  of  a  queen  ;  huge  fist. 

Ill  the  southfrn:  massive  sarcophagi  of  Xectanebo  I.  (b.c.  37S-3i30),  of 
Xaskatu,  priest  of  ilemphis  ;  of  Hapimen,  of  Queen  of  Amasis  II, 
B  c.  53S-.5J7);  gigantic  scarabaeus,  emblem  of  the  Creator;  the  re- 
nowned Rofetto-stotif,  containing  an  inscription  three  times  repeated — 
1,  in  hieroglyphics  ;  2,  in  a  written  character  called  Demotic  or  Encho- 
real ;  and  3,  in  the  Greek  language.  This  celibrated  stone  furnished 
the  Lite  Dr.  Young  with  the  first  clue  towards  the  decipheriug  of  the 
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ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  It  was  found  (1  TrtO)by  M.  Bouchard, 
a  French  officer  of  engineers,  in  digging  the  foundation  of  a  house, 
near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile,  among  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
temple,  and  came  into  tlie  hands  of  the  English  by  the  capitulation 
of  Alexandria.  The  stone  itself  is  a  piece  of  black  basalt,  and  con- 
tains a  decree  set  Tip  in  the  leign  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes), 
probably  about  the  year  b.c.  196.  The  principal  historical  facts 
mentioned  are  tbe  birth  of  the  King,  b.c.  201>  ;  the  troubles  in  Egj-pt, 
and  the  decease  of  his  father  Pbilopator ;  the  attack  of  Antiocbus  by 
sea  and  land  ;  tbe  siege  of  Lycopolis ;  the  inundation  of  tbc  Xile, 
li.c.  108;  the  chastisement  of  the  revolters ;  the  coronation  of  the 
King  at  Memphis,  B.C.  196;  and  the  issue  of  the  decree  itself  the 
following  daj-. 

At  the  end  of  this  gallery  are  tbe  buge  Khorsabad  human-headed 
buU.s ;  and  specimens  of  the  antiquities  yielded  bj-  the  Island  of 
Cj'prus,  mostly  statuettes  in  white  stone,  busts,  heads,  toj's,  and 
miscellaneous  objects. 

Smaller  Aj:tiquities. — On  the  upper  floor,  reached  by  the 
staircase  at  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  gallery,  are  arranged  the 
smaller  anti canities.  In  the  first  Egyptian  room  are  the 
mummies  of  Egj-ptiaus  and  animals,,  coffins ;  remains  of 
Egyptian  dress,  ornaments,  and  articles  of  domestic  use; 
also  representations  of  gods  and  goddesses  and  sacred 
animals. 

Observe. — The  well  preserved  mummy  of  Cleopatra  of  tbe  Soter 
family  ;  of  Shepshet,  B.C.  700  ;  of  Harnetatf.  high  priest  of  Amoun  ; 
the  coffin  of  King  Menkara,  builder  of  the  ^rd  great  jij'ramid,  tbe 
oldest  coffin  with  one  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  inscriptions;  the 
supposed  remains  of  the  king  lie  just  b^-.  Among  the  small  figures 
of  tbe  gods  note:  Jw^m-o  (Jupiter) ;  (J-w/v's  (type  of  Christ ;  judge  of 
the  dead) ;  his  and  child  Horus ;  Thoth  (Mercurj) ;  Anv.his,  god  of 
embalming ;  and  Bis  or  Tyjabon  (Devil).  In  the  civil  section  r,ote  : 
the  Egyptian  pillow,  chairs,  wig  of  an  Egyptian  lady  ;  ivories,  combs, 
ointment  vases,  some  for  stilhim  for  painting  tbc  eyes,  writing  uten- 
sils, musical  instruments,  and  specimens  of  the  beautiful  Egyptian 
linen.  Amulets,  scaraba'i,  bracelets,  pendants  for  the  neck  remark- 
able for  clparness  of  cutting  as  well  as  for  the  refined  sentiments  of 
many  of  their  inscri])tions.  In  tbe  next  room  are  further  illustra- 
tions of  the  sepulchral  remains  ;  also  numerous  models  of  mummies, 
probably  used  as  trade-samples  by  tbe  embalmers,  and  at  the  dinner- 
table  of  the  Egj'ptians,  as  a  passing  hint  that  even  at  the  feast 
Death,  everywhere  else  present  to  the  denizen  of  tt)e  Xile  valley, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Obs.  likewise  here  the  Gnostic  amulets  worn 
•about  the  2nd  cent.  a.d.  ;  some  of  the  talismanic  inscriptions  run: — 
"  Give  grace  to  the  pos.sessor,"  "Sabaoth,"  "One  God  in  salvation," 
*  Serapis  conquers  the  evil  eye. " 

Collections  of  Glass, — In  the  second  Egyptian  room  are 
temporarily  placed  the  unique  examples  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  glass  from  the  collections  and  bequests  of  the 
late  Mr.  Felix  Slade  (1750  specimens)  and  the  Temple 
cabinet. 

Ofee/i-?.— Glass  amulet  of  Pharaoh  Nuantef  IV.,  b.c.  242.3;  small 
Phcenician  vases  with  m.etallic  hues  ;  a  cup  with  figures  in  relief  from 
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Cyzicus  :  Anglo-Saxon  tumbler  and  cups ;  early  French  goblets  of  J. 
and  A.  Boiicault,  and  E.  Boselon  ;  German  niby  glass  ;  engraved 
glass  from  Flanders  ;  Venetian  glass,  the  early  blue  cup  with  Triumpb. 
of  Venus;  the  elegant  specimens  of  retro  di  truio.  :  Mosque  lamps. 

Also  notice  in  this  room  :  Witt  collectir/n  of  antiquities 
used  in  the  bath  of  the  ancient?,  strigils,  oil-vases,  &^c.; 
specimens  of  Roman  pottery  and  red  ware;  vases  from 
tombs  in  Cyprus, 

NORTH  GALLERY. 
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Vases. — The  Museum  is  particularly  rich  in  the  fictile  vases 
of  Etruiia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  chiefly  from  the  Hamilton, 
Townley,  Elgin,  Payne-Kinght,  Canino,  Pourtales,  and 
Blacas  collections.  The  paintings  on  these  vases  are  ex- 
tremely edifying,  iilusti'ating  as  they  do  the  art,  religion, 
and  customs  of  the  Greeks,  chiefly.  They  are  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes,  having  distinct  names,  such  as  the  oinochoe, 
aryhallos,  amphora. 

Obxerre. — The  Panathenalc  ampliora  (24),  oldest  specimen  ;  the  largo 
krater  from  Caere  ;  the  Camirus  vase  (turprig^  of  Thetis  bo  Ptkus); 
vase  with  name  of  Polygnotos;  the  Athenian  jrt/xis  (158).    The  cele- 
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brated  Pn,tland  rase,  found  in  tomb  of  Alex.  Severus,  and  of  his 
muther  Julin,  ue;ir  Rome  (from  the  BarlHiiiii  jialace),  can  be  seen  in 
the  Gem-ro<»m.     In  the  second  va.se-ro'^m 

Obsure. —  Beautiful  f^roups  of  small  terracotta  figures,  rhj'tons, 
toys,  Roman  mtual  paintings  from  Pompeii,  Arc  ;  the  Flute-plai'er ; 
also  miscellaneous  ol)jects  in  fflass,  bone,  ivory,  and  other  materials  ; 
the  Cnidian  imprecations  on  lead ;  tickets  for  the  theatre  (tesserai) ; 
weig)its. 

Bronzes. — From  tlie  collections  of  Payne  Knight,  Temple, 
Felix  Slade,  Woodliouse,  Hamilton,  Townley,  Blacas,  Pour- 
tales,  Castellani,  and  Pulszky,  the  Museum  has  derived  most 
of  the  antiquities  in  this  group.  The  Etruscan,  archaic 
Greek,  and  later  bronzes,  chiefly  Roman,  are  seen  in  the 
wall-cases.     In  the  table-cases  are  select  specimens. 

Obserce. — Early  bronzes  from  tomb  at  I'oUedrara  ;  archaic  Ktruscan 
bronzes  in  case  B.,  incised  rKv^c,  boxes  or  caskets  used  for  strigils  and 
articles  of  the  toilet  Armour,  Etruscan  mirrors  in  case  C,  with 
classic  legends  incised,  'i'hc  eml>ossed  bronzes  in  case  1)..  especially 
the  group  in  high  relief,  combat  between  a  Greek  warrior  and  an 
Amazon,  found  near  the  river  Siris,  S.  Italj'  (£10oO) ;  Mirror,  subject  : 
Menelaus  seizing  Helen  at  the  Trojan  palladium,  a  beautiful  and 
verj'  precious  work,  from  Cervetri ;  Dikasts'  or  jurors'  tickets  (inte- 
resting). 

In  case  E. — Ganj'medes,  in  i>erfcct  condition-  Sileuuscistophorus, 
a  rare  work— Seated  philosopher — Jupiter,  seated  ;  finely  modelled — 
Head  of  Mercurj',  best  i>eriod  of  art — Jupiter,  two  figures,  very  fine 
works -Apollo  (androgynous),  a  beautiful  bronze — Lamp  (head  of 
greyhound),  highest  art -Head  of  Hupnos,  god  of  sleep — Iconic  head 
(?King  of  Numidia\  invaluable  as  an  example  of  ancient  ix>rtraitin-e 
— Male  head  (?  Homer),  one  of  the  finest  Iconic  bronzes  extant — 
^'euus  arranging  her  tresses — Mcrcvu-y  holding  a  purse  and  caduceus  ; 
remarkable  for  elaborate  finish  and  delicacy. 

In  cases  44-t7  are  the  largest  and  fine.-<t  bronzes,  such  as  Venii.s 
adjusting  her  sandal — Bacchus  as  a  boy — Hercules  holding  the  apples 
of  the  Hesperides — Pomona  -  Busts  of  Claudius  and  Luems  Verus — 
Meleiger  slajdnpr  the  Calydonian  boar.  Also,  in  cases  oC-iiO,  Lamps 
and  Roman  candelabra. 

In  case  F.,  locks,  keys,  fish-hooks,  knives,  needles,  kc,  '^stiiblishing 
the  antiquity  of  manj'^  domestic  implements. 

Ca.se  A.,  armlets,  brooches, hor   c-trappings,  itc. 

In  a  separate  case  is  the  gem  of  the  collection,  a  colossal  hewi  of 
Aitemis,  of  the  best  age  of  Athenian  art.  and  the  largest  known  work 
of  the  kind;  belonged  to  a  statue,  of  which  the  hand  also  remains; 
found  in  Armenia  (.cost  tSoOO). 

Briti.sh  and  Medi.eval  Room, — Very  instructive  examples 
•will  be  found  here  of  British  antiquities  anterior  to  the 
Roman  invasion,  Roman  remains  found  in  tliis  country,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  antiquities.  The  department  has  recently 
been  enriched  by  the  Meijrick  armour,  carvings,  enamels, 
&c.,  and  by  the  Henderson  metal  works,  pottery,  majolica, 
and  glass,  exhibited  in  the  new  room  at  the  top  of  the  princi- 
pal staircase. 

I'hc  Ethnoffraphical  Collectvms  and  Prehistoric  Remains, 
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illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  savage  races  of 
the  earth,  will  repay  examination. 

Gold  ORNAiicMS  and  Gems,  in  room  adjoining  Briti.-h 
galleiy,  may  be  seen  daily,  except  Wed.  and  Fri.,  10 — 4. 
The  collection  includes  the  Payne-Knight,  Cracherode, 
Townley,  Hamilton,  Blacas,  Strozzi,  and  Castellani  cabinets. 
There  are  beautiful  vai-ieties  of  the  gems  of  Egypt,  Etruria, 
Greece,  Rome,  as  well  as  mediaeval  and  modern  intaglios 
and  cameos,  and  jewellery;  also  gold  ornaments  of  the  Celtic 
and  Roman  periods. 

Obscice. — Bust  of  Au^fustuswitli  aigis,  the  yuungGermanicus,  Julius 
Civsar,  Ptolemy  PLiladelphus.and  Arsinot-,  Head  of  Medusa,  Hercules, 
Jupiter  Amnion.  Celtic  gold  breastplate,  suM  to  havcLcen  exc  »vated 
at  Mold.  Flintshire,  after  an  old  woman  had  reported  tliat  she  had 
seen  a  British  chieftain  in  glittering  atm-.ur  standing  on  the  spot. 
Etniscan  jewellerj',  gold,  unsurpassed  for  delicac\-  and  elaboration  of 
simple  design.  Note  the  fine  fibula  fi-<.ni  Cervetri,  the  nectlaces, 
bracelets,  and  the  buike  worn  by  the  Etruscan  children.  Also  the 
Vase  placed  here. 

Coins  and  Mfidals. — On  the  upper  floor,  near  the  Briti-sh 
room.  Unrivalled  series  of  the  mintages  of  the  world, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  examples  of  English  and  fore-gu 
medals  of  great  artistic  merit,  specimens  of  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  King's  library. 

The  Greek  coins  are  invaluable  as  original  works  of  the  highest  a' t. 
For  the  study  of  this  art,  of  chronology,  history,  mythology,  geo- 
graphy, and  metrology,  these  coins,  coupled  with  the  Unman  series, 
are  of  an  importance  which  is  scarcely  yet  recognised.  This  dep-u-t- 
ment  includes,  besides,  extensive  purch;\ses  and  gifts.  The  Cotton 
and  Sloane  collections,  the  AngLi-.Saxon  coins  of  S.  Tys.seu,  English 
coins  of  E.  Roberts  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Greek  coins  of  Colonel  de 
Bos-sett,  and  of  H.  P.  Borrell,  with  Roman  pieces,  the  Payne-Knight 
collection,  Marsdeu's  oriental  coins,  ^ir  W.  Temple's  Greek  and 
Roman  coins,  the  Roman  coins  of  Mr.  De  Salis,  the  ImperLil  Roman 
gold  coins  presented  by  Mr.  E.  Wigan  in  ISi.U,  and  the  fine  series  of 
Greek  and  Roman  coins  prachqsed  in  ISTii,  from  the  collection  left 
by  him  (£lO,uOO),  the  Blacas  Roman  gold  coins,  the  Woodhou^e  Greek 
coins,  and  the  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals  belonging  t  j  the  Bank  of 
England,  including  the  Cufif  and  Haggard  medals  presented  in  1S77. 
By  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  and  his  staff,  these  various  collec- 
tions— numbering  Ijetween  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  pieces — 
are  admirably  arranged,  in  5  classes — Greek, Roman,  EngUsh,  Mediaeval 
and  Modem,  and  Oriental;  and  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental 
classes,  exhaustive  catalogues  are  being  published. 

Thi;  Grt-ek  serlea  commences  with  the  silver  coins  of  iEgina,  aud  the 
Lydiau  staters  in  eleetrum  gold  with  silver  alloy),  and  extends 
throughout  the  whole  Greek  period  to  the  time  when  the  Greek 
cities  enjoyed  the  right  of  coining  under  the  Roman  rule. 

The  Roman  #«•<>,■  begins  with  the  as  (irace  (copper,  lib.  in  weight), 
and  extends  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire. 

The  Mediceral  and  Modem  series  follows  on  from  the  fall  of  the 
empire  in  the  west,  and  commences  with  the  coinages  of  the  several 
sovereign  princes  of  Europe. 
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The  Fnf/Ilnh  series  dates  from  the  Heptarchy,  7th  cent- 
T)ie  Oriental  includes , the  coins  of  the  Pagan  and  Mohammedan 
princes  of  the  east. 

Admission  to  the  Medal  Room. — Daily,  10 — i,  on  special 
application  to  the  Keeper. 

Department  of  Prints  and  Drav:ings. — Admission  daily 
from  10,  by  ticket  to  be  obtained  from  the  Principal 
Librarian  (as  mentioned  under  licading-i'oom).  Jan. — Mar. 
till  4;  April — July  till  5;  Aug. — Dec.  till  4.  Persons  under 
18  not  admissible.  Copying  freely  allowed,  but  drawings, 
&c.,  must  not  be  handled. 

The  CoUedions  have  been  enriched  with  the  vahialtle  donations  Vy 
Cracberode,  Payne-Knight,  Fawkener,  NoUekens,  Earl  of  Exeter, 
Society  of  Dilettanti,  Towne,  Crowle,  W.  Smith,  Hon.  R.  K.  Craven, 
C.  Hall,  Mrs.  Garle,  Slade.  Anderdon,  and  by  the  recent  splendid 
bequest  by  Hendor.soD,  of  drawings  by  Turner,  David  Cox,  Girtin, 
Cozens,  Canaletto,  and  Miiller. 

The  prints,  drawings,  kc,  are  arranged  chronologically 
and  according  to  schools. 

Of  the  IlaUcr.i  fchool  the  specimens  of  the  best  mastei-s  arc  very 
fine,  (t'eintan:  a  valual)le  series,  the  Diirer and  Holbein  V>eiiig  second 
only  to  the  collection  of  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Vienna.  Butch  and 
Flemii-h :  includes  fine  examples  of  almost  every  great  master  :  the 
]{embro,iiU  etchings  are  the  most  complete  series  in  Europe.  French: 
every  leading  artist  is  well  represented.  Spanish  :  few,  btit  very 
choice  prints  and  drawings.  Englinh  :  specimens  of  every  known 
master.  The  Nielli  are  exceedingly  rare.  Obsene. — Cast  of  the 
famous  Maso  Finiguerra  Pox  :  illustration  of  the  invention  of  engrav- 
ing. Silrer  pax  iYora.^t&.  Maria  Novella.  Jlone-stone  carving  hx  Dnvcr, 
Birth  of  St.  John. 

Stc  llandbooJc  to  this  tiepartment  h;i  L.  Fagan,  187<). 

NATURAL  HISTORY  DEPARTMENTS.— ^fZ»?iWo», 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  and  Sat.  ;  students,  daily,  to  Departments 
of  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy,  9  till  closure,  except  Sat. 
Specially  reserved  for  students  on  Tues.  and  Thur-s.  JJotavy 
(Herbaria),  students  admitted  daily,  10  till  4,  except  Sat. 
Tickets  granted  for  these  several  departments  as  stated 
under  Reading-room,  No  restriction  as  to  age.  The  Collec- 
tions are  arranged  in  galleries  on  the  first  floor,  reached 
from  tiie  main  staircase.  As  they  will  shortly  be  removed 
to  the  new  Natui-al  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  saj^  of 

ZooLOOY,  tliat  the  Central  Saloon  contains  the  Apes,  Gorill.as, 
Elephant.';,  «kc.  :  the  S.  GoUertj,  the  hoofed  mammals,  and  the  great 
basking  shark  ohferve),  captured  near  Shanklin  in  LST-O;  the  Mammolia 
Salooi),  whale  skeletons,  j^eals,  monkeys,  pouched  and  gnawing 
mammals,  cor.als  and  sponges  (Ijeautiful  specimens');  the  E.  G'alUr;/, 
the  magnificent  collection  of  birds  (obxe,  ro),  birds  of  Paradise,  Amherst 
l^heasant,  and  Impeyan  pheafjant,  also  the  Coot's  nest,  and  nests.  <tc.. 
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of  Fowl  of  Taviuni  and  great  crested  Grebe  ;  the  .shells  (tinest  collec- 
tion in  the  world) ;  and  the  Leniurinc  monkeys  in  table-cases,  the 
ruffed  lemurs,  black  indri,  crowned  propitheque,  great  crested  owL 
N.  GoUenj. — Nests  of  birds  and  insects  (interesting),  gigantic  land 
tortoises  of  Aldabra,  and  Islands  of  Abingdon  and  Galapagos  ;  repti'es 
and  b-4trachia  (obserre),  the  gigantic  .Sjoaconda  boa  seizing  a  wild  pig  : 
star-fishes  and  sea-urchins;  British  animals,  fishes,  insects,  spiders 
and  crabs,  sponges,  <tc. 

Geology. — The  fossil  plants,  fishes,  bird  remains  (large  Dinornis), 
eggs  (.some  enormous;,  mammalian  remains,  fos.sil  reptiles,  sponges, 
corals,  nummulites,  stone  lilies,  worms,  insects,  Crustacea,  shells, 
elephants  and  mastodons,  fossil  female  skeleton,  cave  remams,  «outh 
African  reptiles  new  ,  the  pigmy  elephant  of  Malta. 

3Ii.N'ER.A.L0GY. — The  finest  and  be.st  arranged  collection  in  Europe, 
embracing  every  species  of  mineral  :  with  the  largest  assemblage  of 
meteorites  (one  3i  tons  from  near  Melbourne),  aerolites,  <fec. 

BoTAxy. — The  herbarium  has  been  re-an-anged,  and  is  almo.st 
perfect.  Interesting  exhibited  collections  of  fungi,  algae,  lichens, 
mosses,  ferns,  grasses,  palms,  cycads,  conifers,  parasitical  plants, 
fruits  and  stems,  proteacea;,  fossil  plants:  sections  of  wood  arc 
exhibited  in  table-ca.ses.  OOserre,  the  Mammoth  tree  of  California, 
beams  from  palace  of  Nimroud  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

N.B. — For  general  accounts  of  the  Museum 

sec  Guide  (new  ed.)  to  the  exhibition  galleries,  also  S'/nopsis  of  .several 
of  the  rooms.  Birch  (S.),  Nacton,  EUi*,  Vav.x,  Antiquities  ;  Nicholi<, 
Handybook  of  the  Museum  (latest) ;  Sims,  Nichols  latest)  Handbook 
for  Readers  ;  Birch  (W.  de  G.)  and/«nne*-,  Early  Drawings  and  Illumi- 
nations  MSS.),  187P. 

The  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  of  paintings  of  all  schoob, 
occupies  the  N.  side  of  Trafalgar-square,  the  site  of  the 
King's  Mews.  The  National  Gallery  was  founded  in  1824, 
and  the  present  building  erected,  1832-38,  from  the  designs 
of  W.  Wilkius,  R.A.,  at  a  co^t  of  96,0007.  The  columns  of 
the  portico  were  those  of  Carlton  House.  The  Royal  Academy 
was  removed  from  the  E.  half  of  this  building  to  Burlington 
House,  1869,  and  the  National  Gallery  has  since  occupied 
the  whole. 

In  1876  an  important  addition  was  made  from  designs  of 
Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.,  of  a  new  building,  in  the  rear  of 
the  old,  containing  eight  stately  Halls  of  fine  proportions  and 
elegant  decoration.  The  well-contrived  plan  is  that  of  a 
cross,  the  N.  and  E.  arms  of  Avhich  open  into  two  Great 
Halls,  one  devoted  to  Italian  (120  feet  long),  the  other  to 
tlie  Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools  (96  feet  long).  The  central 
octagon  is  surmounted  b}"  a  glass  dome,  and  presents  a  noble 
pex'spective.  Each  of  its  four  openings  is  flanked  by  pillars  of 
Genoese  marble.  The  lighting  from  skylights  is  excellent. 
In  consequence  of  the  additional  room  thus  furnished,  more 
than  1100  paintings,  many  of  them  previously  hid  away  in 
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storerooms,  are  now  exhibited  to  the 
public.  This  additional  building  has 
cost  80,000/. ;  67,000Z.  was  paid  for 
the  site,  including  the  Workhouse. 

The  National  Gallery  is  open  on 
Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Saturday  to 
the  public;  on  Thurs.  and  Fri.  to 
ai-tists;  from  10  till  5  from  Novem- 
ber to  April,— and  from  10  till  6  in 
May,  June,  July,  August,  and  the 
first  two  weeks  of  September.  The 
Gallery  is  wholly  closed  during  the 
week  preceding  Easter  day  and  the 
month  of  October. 

The  National  Gallery  originated 
in  the  purchase  by  Government,  in 
1824,  of  Mr.  Angerstein's  collection 
of  38  pictures,  for  57,000^.  In  182t>, 
Sir  Geo.  Beaumont  gave  16  pictures, 
valued  at  T.'^OO  guinca.s.  Important 
additions  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  by  William  IV.  (1836),  by 
the  Queen  (1863),  by  the  Rev. 
W.    Holwell    Carr    (1831),    Lord 
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Faruboiough  (1S3S),  J.  M.  W.  Tmiier,  R.A.  (1856),  Mr. 
Vernou — who  presented  157  pictures  of  the  English  Schoul 
— by  Jacob  Bell  (1847)  aud  others.  In  1871,  the  very  choice 
cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  chiefly  of  Dutch  masters,  was 
purchased  for  75,0u0?.  lu  1875,  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis  bequeathed 
to  the  nation  94  of  his  finest  pictures. 

The  collection  is  now  scarcely  second  to  a-iy  Continental 
gallery  in  the  value  aud  choiceness  of  the  works  it  contains, 
and  in  the  number  of  paintings  authenticated  by  tlie  descrip- 
tions of  Vasari  and  other  contemporary  authorities.  Down 
to  1S76  the  nation  expended  in  the  purchase  of  pictures, 
Sot), 100?.  The  National  Gallery  owes  much  of  its  actual 
pre-eminence  to  the  very  important  accessions  it  obtained 
duiiug  the  administration  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Eastlakc; 
especially  in  works  of  the  Italian  Schools,  some  of  them  from 
the  Lombard!  and  Beaucousin  Galleries. 

Two  excellent  catalogues,  price  Is.  each,  are  sold,  (i.) 
Foreign  Schools,  (ii.)  British  and  Modern  Schools,  but  as 
the  painters  and  their  works  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  not  according  to  the  positions  in  the  Gallery,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  from  the  catalogue  in  which  room  any 
particular  picture  hangs.  On  each  picture,  however,  the 
subject  and  name  of  the  painter  is  clearly  insciibed.  We 
enumerate  here  only  some  of  the  best  pictui'es. 

Observe. — In  the  Hall  (1.  of  entrance).  Statue  of  .Sir  David 
Wilkie,  by  S.  Joseph :  Wilkie's  palette  is  let  into  the  pedestal. 
Alto-relievo,  by  T.  Banks,  R.A.,  Thetis  and  her  Xi/mphs 
condoling  with  Achilles  on  the  loss  of  Patroclus.  In  the 
Vestibule  (rt.  of  entrance)  are  Haydon's  May  Day;  West's 
Christ  Healing  the  Sick  ;  Martin's  Destruction  of  Pompeii ; 
and  CruikshanJc's  Worship  of  Bacchus.  In  the  Basement 
(.-teps  on  the  rt.  hand  side  of  the  entrance  hall)  is  arranged 
the  valuable  collection  of  Turner's  water  colour  drawings  ; 
for  permission  to  view  them,  apply  at  the  Catalogue  Stall. 

Eight  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  Eiifjlish  School  of  Paintiitj/, 
which  may  here  be  studied  to  greatest  advantage,  and  only 
here  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  order  of  the  galleries  will  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying ground  plan. 

I.  British  School. 

Ob^n-ve,  E.  M.  Ward,  Dr.  Johnson  waiting  for  an  audience  in  the 
antechamber  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  430;  Change  Alley  during  ti  e 
S.  Sea  Bubble,  ■iS2.—Su-  E.  Laraheer,  Low  Life  and  Hit?h  Lite.  4ii»; 
Highland  Dogs,  a  vignette,  607 ;   The  Maid  and  the  ilagpie,  ouy 
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War  and  Peace,  413—414  ;  a  Dialogue  at  Waterloo,  41o  ;  Dignity  and 
Inipiideucc.  (504  ;  Shoein;^,  C<.m>  ;  Alexander  and  Diogenes,  <>0S. — 
W.  Frith,  The  Derby  Day,  (,i  b.—D.  Mndlie,  The  Play  Scene  m  Hamlet, 
4J2. — Rofa  BonheHi;  Tue  Horse  Fair,  021.  —  T.  ir<6>^rr.  Going  into 
School,  or  the  Truant,  4-20;  A  Dame's  Scho  1,  427.— /i".  ir.  Cook", 
Dutch  Boats  in  a  Calm,  447.  —  T.  S.  Cuopcr,  Farm-j-ard,  nenr  Canterbury: 
milking  time,  ^o'j. — A.  L.  Egg,  Scene  from  "Le  Diiitjle  Boiteux,"444. 

ir.  British  School,  chiefly  of  tlic  Vernon  Collection. 

Ohierve. — S^ir  E'i'ria  Lanrheer,  Spaniels,  409 ;  The  Hunted  St;ig,  41'2. 

—  luiner.  The  Prince  of  Orange  landing  at  Torb  ly,  300. — Stunfifld, 
Entrance  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  404 ;  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  4  jo  ;  The 
Giudccca  and  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  Venice,  407;  Como,  400 — C.  R. 
Ifflle,  Sancho  Panza  in  the  Apartment  of  the  Duchess,  402  ;  Uncle 
Toby  and  Widow  Wadman,  4«>3.  — Jf.  ifulrcuh/.  The  Last  In,  3;t3 — 
J),  liohtitt.  Church  of  ."it.  Pauls,  Antwerp.^C.  EasfUde,  Lord  Byron's 
Dream. — bwhiwn*.  The  Bhud  Beggar,  <>00  ;  D.  J/acli-<(,  Malvolio  and 
the  Countess,  Shaks.  12th  Night,  42."j. —  If'm.  Eft//,  Youth  on  the  Prow 
and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm,  350  ;  The  B.tther,  014,  and  .several  others. 

—  T/ieodort  Lane,  The  Gouty  Angler,  440.  —  T.  Uwins,  The  Claret 
Vintiige,  on  the  banks  of  the  Giroude,  S.  France. 

III.  British,  also  contains  many  of  the  Vernon  Collection. 

ll'm.  CmstoMe,  The  Cornfield,  130;  The  Valley  Farm,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Stour,  Suffolk;  residence  of  the  painter'a  father,  6'2.~.  —  Su- 
D.  Wilkie,  The  Village  Festival,  122 ;  The  BUud  Fiddler,  t'ft ;  Peep  o' 
Day  Boj-s'  Cabin,  Ireland,  332;  The  Parish  Beadle,  241  ;  John  Knox 
preaching  before  the  Lord.s  of  the  Congregation,  S94 ;  Blind  Man's 
Buff,  921.—/.  J/.  71'.  Turner,  Venice,  the  Canal  of  the  Giudeco,  etc., 
372  ;  Fishing  Boats  in  a  stiff  breeze  off  the  Coast,  S13 ;  G.  'Stacart 
I^'eirton,  Yorick  and  the  Grisette,  353  ;  Sir  A.  Callcolt,  Dutch  Peasants 
rctiuTiiug  from  Market,  340. —  W.  Collin^!,  Happy  as  a  King,  351. — 
G.  Jonei,  The  Battle  of  Borodino,  391. — /.  lloopntr,  portrait  of  the 
Coimtess  of  Oxford,  900. — /.  Cronif,  Mousehotd  Heath  near  Norwich, 
0S9;  A  View  at  Chapel  Fields,  Norwich,  S97.— 5(r  T.  Luicrena,  Mrs. 
Siddons. 

IV.  British  School,  Tqrner  Gallery, — This  room 
and  So.  VI.  are  devoted  to  the  works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

Oijscrre — Snowstorm,  Steamboat  off  H.arl>our's  mouth  making  sig- 
nals, 530  ;  Rain,  Ste;im,  and  Speed,  the  Great  Western  liailway,  536  ; 
Petworth  Park,  (unfinished,;  i-59  ;  Water-colour  of  the  battle  of  San 
Roqxie  1815,  41;  The  Goddess  of  Discord  choosing  the  Apple  of 
Contention  in  the  Gaxdeu  of  the  Hesi>erides,  477;  Chichester  Canal, 
500. 

Y.  Britlsh  School. 

Observe. — T.  Gv.ituhorov.gli,  A  Landscape  near  Comard,  in  Suffolk, 
925. — G.  Morlcnd,  The  inside  of  a  Stable,  said  to  be  that  of  the  White 
Lion,  Paddingtou,  1030. — John  Ople. — Troilus,  Cressida,  and  Pandarus, 
1020. — Jarius  Waril,  A  Landscape,  Gordale  Scar,  Yorkshire,  1043. -- 
B.  R.  Ha.'Hlon,  Punch  or  Mayday  :  otherwise  called  Punch  and  Judy, 
or  Life  in  London,  082.— .Si--  D.  WilkU,  Newsmongers,  331.— *«/•  T. 
Laicrrnce,  Full-length  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  18S. — P.  LoiUherbourg, 
Lake  Scene  in  CumberUmd,  Evening,  310. 
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VI.  British    School,    Turner  Gallery,   coutainfc   the 
greater  number  of  his  pictures. 

Observe. — Portrait  of  himself,  45S.    Crossing  the  Brook,  497.    Apollo 


The  Deluge,  493.  Crossing  the  Brc)ok,  497.  The  Meuse,  Orange 
^Merchantman  going  to  pieces  on  the  Bar,  501.  The  Tenth  Plague  in 
Egypt,  470.  London  from  Greenwich,  483.  Snowstorm  ;  Hannibal 
and  his  army  crossing  the  Alps,  490.  A  Frosty  Morning  ;  sunrise 
492.  Dido  andiEneas  leaving  Carthage  on  the  momiug  of  the  Chase' 
494.  Afjuleia  in  search  of  Apuleius,  495.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  ; 
Italy,  51(3.  Peace  ;  burial  at  sea  of  the  body  of  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  June  l' 
1S41,  528.  Richmond  Hill,  502.  Rome,  503.  Baiaj :  Apollo  and  the 
Sibyl,  505.  Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus,  508,  Apollo  and  Dajihne, 
620.  The  fighting  Temeraire  tugged  to  ber  last  berth,  524,  Venice' 
537.     Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge,  Baiae,  512. 

VII.  British  School. 

Observe. — Sir  Joihua  Rtynohh,  Portrait  of  Right  Hon.  "Wm.  Wynd- 
ham,  128  ;  Portrait  of  Lord  Heathfield,  with  the  Key  of  GibraltHr  in 
his  hand,  111  ;  Heads  of  Angels,  1S2  ;  The  Graces  decorating  a  figure 
of  Hymen,  79  ;  The  Infant  Samuel,  kneeling  at  Prayer,  162 ;  The 
Age  of  Innocence,  307 ;  Portraits  of  Rev.  G.  Hudde-sford  and  Mr. 
Bampfylde,  754, — T.  Gainsbcrough,  The  Watering  Place,  109  ;  Portrait 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  683 ;  The  Market  Cart,  SO  ;  Orpin,  Parish  Clerk  of 
Bradford,  Wilts,  7*30  ;  Musidora  bathing  her  Feet,  308.— 6-'.  homnen 
Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante,  312.  —  W  .  Hogarth,  Marriage  a  la  Mode| 
a  series  of  six  pictures,  Hogarth's  greatest  work,  for  which  he  received 
110  guineas  ;  5lr.  Angerstein  gave  1381/,  for  them,  113,  118  ;  His  own 
Portrait,  112  ;  Sigismonda  mourning  over  the  heart  of  Guiscardo 
1046.— y,  Copley,  The  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  7S7. 

VIII.  British  School. 

Observe. — J.  S.  Co-pley's  two  large  historical  pieces  :    The  death  of 
Lord  Chatham,  100 ;  and  the  death  of  Major  Peirson  at  St.  Heller's 
Jersey,  Jan.,  1781;   733. — Sir  J.  Rtynolds,  Portrait  of  himself,    306! 
T.  Gavnsbo rough,  Group;  portraits  of  Mr.  BaUhe  and  his  family,  789. 

IX.  French  School. — In  this  Gallery  hang  two  of 
Turner's  pictures,  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  National  Gallery 
on  condition  that  they  should  hang  beside  the  works  of  Claude 
Lorraine.  They  are,  Dido  Building  Carthage,  498  ;  and  the 
Sun  rising  in  a  mist,  479. 

The  two  Claudes  beside  which  they  hang  are  The 
Marriage  Festival  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  12,  and  The  Em- 
barkation of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (£4000)  14. 

Observe,  also,  N.  Poussin,  Bacchanalian  dance,  62;  The  Plague 
among  the  Philistines  at  Ashdod,  165,— (?.  Pov.siin,  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  31  ;  An  Italian  Landscape,  161,  -H.  Bigavd,  Portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Fleury,  903.— G.  de  Charnpaigne,  Three  Portraits  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.— C7awd<  Lo,-raine,  Seaport,  Embarkation  of  St.  Ursula. 
Cave  of  Adullam  (called  the  Chigi  Claude,  2705  guineas),  SO, — '^'.  /. 
Verna,  Castle  of  St,  Angelo,  Rome,  236, 
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X.  Later  Italian  School. 

Observe.— Sasso/e I- rato.  The  Madoima  in  Pnii-er,  '200  — ffi/j-io  Ri:ui, 
St.  Jerome  kneeling,  11  ;  The  Magdalen,  177;  The  Youthful  Christ 
embracing  St.  John,  111  ;  The  of  Coronation  the  Virgin,  214  :  The 
"  Ecce  Homo,"  271  ;  SusanUihaiid  the  p:ider.s,  IWdMOt. ).  —  C'o,  reggio, 
Christ's  Agon}'  in  the  Garden,  Tii.'-F.Gmtr'li,  Thft  Piazza  of  S.  Marco, 
Venice,  210.  A.  Caiio'ftto,  Two  views  in  Venice,  127,  1(53  —A.  Cu- 
racci,  Chri.'it,  bearing  the  Cros.s,  appearing  to  Simon  after  the  Ilesur- 
rection,  9;  Landscape,  i)i\.~Paul  Vtmne-e,  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  2(3S.  -Silralor  Jlo.^n,  Landscape  with  figures  of  Mercury  and  the 
Woodman,  after  iEsop's  Fable  (16S0<.). 

XI.  The  Wynn  Ellis  Collection,  being  the  larger 
portion  of  the  maguificeut  beque.st  of  9i  pictures  made  by 
Mr.  Wynu  Ellis  in  1876.  The  Dutch  .schools  are  chiefly 
represented. 

Obserre.—W.  ramlf  Vd'lf,  A  Storm  at  Sea,  981 ;  A  River  Scene,  97S  ; 
Dutch  Ships  of  War  Saluting,  OS()—QneiUi,i  Mat.<y-<,  The  Money 
changers,  944. — D.  ^^^^^(the  elder).  The  Conversation,  950;  Playing 
at  Bowls,  9.'d.— D.  T>ui<ri  (the  younger),  The  Village  Fgte,  or  the 
Fete  aux  Chaudrons,  with  Antwerp  in  the  distance,  9i)2  ;  The  Toper, 
953.—/.  Ruy.idael,  The  Watermills,  9St5;  Land.scape,  990.— P.  Wouvtv- 
nians,  The  Staghunt,  97'. ;  A  Battle,  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  97(3.— 
Raphael,  Madonna  and  Child,  a  copy  of  the  one  in  the  Bridgewater 
Grallery.— y.  B.  Gnaze,  Head  of  a  Girl  looking  up,  1019  ;  Girl  with  an 
Apple,  1020.—^.  Cuyp/Uhe  Windmills,  960;  C2)  Cattle  and  figures, 
called  the  "  Large  Dort,"  901,  and  the  "Small  Dort,"  {>&2.—H.  Mem- 
line  {'0,  Portnait,  perhaps  of  himself,  943.—/.  de  Mabuse,  A  Portrait, 
9iCi.—A.  Canaletto,  The  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  Venice,  937  ;  Regatta  in 
the  Grand  Canal,  938  ;  Eton  College,  9i±— Paul  PoUer,  The  Old  Grey 
Hunter,  1009  ;  /.  Van  de  Capelle,  River  Scene  with  state  barge,  9(>;j  ; 
River  Scene,  9(;ti. — D.  van  Dttlen,  Interior  of  a  palatial  building  of 
variegated  marble,  figures,  &c.,  lolO. — J.  Both,  Rocky  Italian  Land- 
scape, 9.3O  ;  Cattle  and  Figures,  957 ;  River  Sceiie,  959. — M.  HoLbema, 
AVoody  Landscape,  9)35. — N.  Btrghem,  Italian  Landscape,  10,4. — /. 
Wr/nants,  Landscape,  971. 

XII.  Dutch  and  Flemish  School.  Kembrandt  is  espe- 
cially well  represented  here,  amongst  his  works 

Observe. — The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  43  ;  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  47  ;  Portrait  of  a  Jew  Merchant,  51 ;  A  Jewish  Rabbi, 
190  ;  Portrait  of  a  Woman,  237  ;  The  Amsterdam  Musketeers,  com- 
monly called  the  Night  Watch,  a  small  copj-  of  the  large  picture  at 
Amsterdam,  2S9  ;  A  Man's  Portnit,  243  ;  Rembrandt's  own  Portrait, 
Jit.  32,  672  ;  Christ  blessing  little ^^hildreii,  757  ;  Portrait  of  an  Old 
Lady,  775. — P.  P.  RuOens,  The  Abduction  of  the  Sabine  Women,  38; 
Peace  and  War,  or  Peace  and  Plenty,  an  allegorical  picture,  4»3;  A 
Landscape,  Autumn,  with  view  of  the  Chateau  de  Stein,  (3G  ;  The 
Horrors  of  Wai*,  a  sketch  of  the  large  picture  in  the  Pitti  Palace, 
Florence,  279  ;  The  Brazen  Serpent,  59  ;  The  Judgaient  of  Paris,  194  ; 
Triumph  of  Julius  Cajsar,  278. — G.  Ttrburg,  The  Pence  of  Munster, 
ratified  May  IGth,  1648,  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  ;  This  remarkable  picture  which  belonged  to 
Prince  Talleyrand  and  afterwards  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  (who 
gave  7350i.  for  it),  was  presented  to  the  nation  in  1871  by  Sir  R. 
Wallace.— ^.  ta-t  der  Weyden,  Portraits  of  Himself  and  Wife,  653  ;  The 
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Jlacfdalen,  65-t. — F.  Bd.  Portrait  of  an  Astronomer,  679. — L.  BaLkuizen, 
Dutch  Shipping,  204. — Q.  Mat^-i/a,  Salvator  Mnndi  and  Virgin  Maiy, 
•jyo. —  Vo.ii  Ruck,  Portraits  of  Jean  Amulfini  and  hi.s  wife,  ISO;  Tw.j 
Portrait.^),  222,  290.—  &»/•  A.  Va.i  DjcL,  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  com- 
monly called  Genvartius,  .52  ;  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishe-S  680. 
Portrait  of  Rubins,  49  ;  Study  of  Horses,  I.ii6.—-D.  Teiivrs,  Player  at 
Trie-Tnic  or  Backgammon,  242  ;  An  old  woman  peeling  a  pear,  S05  ; 
The  Chateau  of  Teniers  at  Perck,  SI7. — A.  Cayp,  Landscape,  53.  A 
ilau's  Portrait,  797. —fr.  Dtw,  His  own  Portrait,  ly2. — /.  Ray.^la'^1, 
Landscape  with  Waterfall  (-li-iiOi.). — Dierick  Bnuts  ?J,  Exhumation  of 
yt.  Hubert,  Bishop  of  Liege,  783.-3/.  Hobbe„ia,  landscape,  685. —  W. 
Vail  de  VeLdf,  a  Fresh  Gale  at  rie.i,  150.  —MeiuUnc,  Virgin  aud  child  en- 
throned, 680. 

XIIT.  Quattrocento  Italian. 

Observe.  — C.  CriveW,  The  Madonna  and  Child  with  SS.  Jerome  and 
Sebastian,  called  iL  della  Rondine,  from  the  swallow  introduced  into 
it,  724  ;  An  altar  piece  with  1.3  compartments,  painted  on  wood. 
The  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned,  surrounded  by  saints,  7SS ;  and 
several  others. — A.  PoUaiiujIa,  3Iartyrdom  of  St.  .Sebastian  Upraised 
by  Vasari,  and  studied  by  Michel  Angelo),  292  ;  The  Angel  Raphael 
.accompanies  I'ubias  on  his  journey  into  Media  to  marry  Sara,  daughter 
of  Raguel,  7S1. — Fro.  FiUppo  Lip/M,  The  Annimciation,  606. — FU'.ppino 
L'p/n,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  59'2.~-Beiiozzo  GozzoU,  Virgin  and 
Child  enthroned,  five  Saints,  mentioned  by  Vasari ;  the  original 
contract  for  the  painting,  1461,  exi.sts,  283. — Giovanni  Bellini,  Christ's 
asfony  in  the  Garden.  720  ;  Landscape  with  death  of  Peter  Mart3T, 
812. — F)\c  Angelico,  Christ,  663. — A.  Mantegna,  Triumph  of  Scipio, 
902 — V.  PUo.no,  S.S.  Anthony  and  George,  776. — P.  Perufjino,  Viigin 
aud  Infant  Christ  with  S.  Johii,  ISl. — S.  Botticelli,  Mars  and  Venus,  915. 

XIV.   CiNQUECEXTO    ITALIAN. 

Observe. — Seb.  del  Piombo,  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  1.  The  mo.st 
important  Italian  pai  iting  in  England  ;  painted  in  competition  with 
Raphael's  Transfiguration.  Michael  Angelo  assisted  the  paiuter  with 
a  sketch  for  the  figure  of  Lazarus,  which  still  exists.  It  was  painted 
for  a  church  at  Nar bonne  and  thence  came  into  the  Orleans  gallery 
(1\>00  giiiueAS).  — Tit Utn,  A  Concert,  or,  a  Maestro  di  Cappella  giving 
a  music  lesson,  3  ;  A  Holy  Family,  4. — Pietro  Perugino,  Virgin  aduring 
the  Infant ;  Three  Angels  in  the  sky  ;  on  left  St.  Michael,  on  right, 
St.  Raphael,  Archangels,  painted  for  the  Certosa  at  Pa  via,  purchas-d 
from  the  Duke  3Ielzi,  4000^.,  288;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  35;  The 
Madonna  and  Child  with  8S.  John  Baptist  and  Catherine,  embracing 
the  Divine  Infant,  635. — Correfjgio,  Mercury  instructing  Cupid  in  the 
presence  of  Venus,  10  ;  Christ  presented  by  Pilate  to  the  people, 
called  the  "  Ecce  Homo,"  15  (these  two  pictuies  were  purchased  from 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  for  10,00u/.).— f.  iJa('6o;/rti,  commonly 
called  Fraucia,  The  Virgin,  Infant  Christ,  and  St.  Anne,  surrounded 
by  Saints,  179  ;  The  Virgin  and  two  Angels  weeping  over  the  dead 
body  of  Christ  (a  lunette),  ISO.— G.  Bellini,  Madonua  and  Child,  280. 
—  G.  Moroni,  Portrait  of  a  Tailor,  097  ;  Portrait  of  a  Lawyer,  742  ; 
Portrait  of  an  Itihan  Nobleman,  1022.— Pawi  Veroneie,  The  family  of 
Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  "  The  finest  work  of  the  master  in 
ltdi\Y."—Rus<kin):  from  the  Pisani  Palace,  Venice (14,000L),  294.— ^.dei 
Sarto,  The  Holy  Family,  IT.—Filippino  Lippi,  Virgin  and  Child  : 
SS.  Jerome  and  Dominic  in  adoration,  293. — A.  Mantegna,  Virgin  and 
Child  Enthroned;  St,  John  Baptist,  and  the  Magdalen,—^.  Borgoanone, 
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two  groups  of  family  portraits,  on  one  are  nine  profiles  of  men,  anrl  on 
the  other  several  women's  faces,  77'.',  ISO.— A.  Botticelli,  The  Nativity 
of  the  Saviour,  1034. 

XV.  The    Select    Cabinet  contains  the  gems    of  the 

collection. 

Obnervc. — Rophad,  The  Garvagh,  or  Aldobrandini  Holy  Famih',  so 
called  from  two  former  possessors,  a  small  picture  (9000?.),  744  ;  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandra,  from  the  Beckford  collection  (5000/.).  1S8  ; 
Vision  of  a  Knight,  with  Raphael's  original  sketch  (l(io0?.)212. — MichoA 
Angelo,  The  Entombment  of  Our  Lord,  a  sketch  of  great  rarity.  7t»0  ; 
The  Madonna  and  Infant  Christ,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  Angels. — 
G.  Bellini,  Bust  Portrait  of  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredano  in  his  Stnte 
Robes,  from  the  Beckford  Collection,  189  ;  (?;  St.  Jerome  in  his 
Study,  694  ;  St.  Peter  Martyr,  S08.— P.  Morando,  St.  Rock  with  the 
Angel,  1S5.—Correggio,  Holy  Family  "La  Vierge  au  panier,"  St. 
Josepli  working  as  a  carpenter,  23  ;  Andrea  (hi  Soiin,  his  own 
portrait,  fi^d.— Titian,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  a  marvel  of  harmonious 
design  and  richue.«s  of  colouring,  ?>b  ;  Christ  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalen  after  His  ResuiTCction,  commonly  called  "  Noli  me  tangere,' 
270;  Portrait  of  Ariosto,  63<>.— Jf.  da  Solan f.  Portrait  of  a  Venetian 
Senator,  9'2Z.—F,-avcia,  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  saints,  G38. — 
Gibrgioia,  a  Knight  in  Anaiour,  2(59. 

The  Central  Octagon. 

Observe. — Michel  Angelo  (probably  painted  by  one  of  his  scholars 
after  his  design),  A  Dreani  of  Human  Life,  8. — Pinturicchio,  three 
pictures  illustrating  the  Story  of  Griselda,  from  Boccaccio's  Deca- 
meron, (i.)  her  marriage  to  Alarquis  of  Saluzzo,  912,  (ii. )  her  dis- 
missal by  her  husband,  913,  (iii. )  her  restoration  to  her  former 
dignity,  914. — P.  da  San  Baniele,  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  with 
SS.  James  and  George,  778. — Benvenuto  Tisio  (called  Garofalo  from 
the  device  of  a  Gilliflower  with  which  he  mai-ked  his  pictures).  The 
Vision  of  St.  Augustine  81  ;  The  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned  mider 
a  canopy,  671. — Lorenzo  da  Credi,  The  Virgin  adoring  the  infant  Christ, 
648. 

XVI.  The  Peel  Collection  is  composed  chiefly  of  Dutch 
with  a  few  English  pictures,  all  very  good. 

Observe. — Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Portraits  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  887 ; 
of  Admiral  Keppel,  886  ;  of  James  Boswell,  8S8  ;  of  George  IV.  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  890  ;  and  of  a  Ladj^  (supposed  to  be  Hon.  Mrs. 
Musters),  891  ;  Robinetta  (Hon,  Mrs.  Tollemache),  892.— A/.  Hohheiuo, 
The  Avenue,  Middelhamis,  Holland,  830;  Ruins  of  Brederode 
Castle,  831  ;  A  Village  with  Watennills,  832.— .<4.  Van  de  Velde, 
Frost  Scene,  869.— IK.  Van  de  Velde,  A  Gale,  876.— D.  Tenieif, 
The  Four  Seasons,  857— S60 ;  A  River  Scene,  861  ;  The  Surprise,  an 
old  man  cavight  by  his  wife  courting  the  maidservant,  862 ;  Dives, 
or  the  Rich  Man  in  Hell,  called  "le  mauvais  Riche,"  893. — Rubens,  the 
famous  "  Chapeau  de  Paille  :  "  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  852. —/rtji 
Stecn,  The  Music  Master,  856. — K.  du  Jardin,  Figures  and  Animals 
repo.sing  under  trees,  826. — G.  Meiiu,  The  Music  Lesson,  839. — 
A.  J.  van  Osiade,  The  Alchemist,  846. — /•  van  0>tade,  Village  Scene, 
847. — J.  Ruysdael,  Forest  Scene.— P.  Potter,  Landscape  with  Cattle, 
842. — Rembrandt,  A  Man's  Portrait,  850. — P.  Wouvennans,  Interior  of  a 
Stable  879.— jr.  van  Mieris,  A  Fish  and  Poultry  Shop,  841.— P.  de 
Hoogh,  Interior  of  a  Dutch  House,  834  ;  Court  of  a  Dutch  House, 
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835.— >i.  Cioii),  River  Scene  with  Cattle,  S23.— (?.  Tcrharg,  The  Guitar 
Lesson,  .864^— (?.  Doic,  The  Poulterer's  Shop,  825.—/'.  dt  Koninck,  A 
Dutch  Landscape,  S36. 

XVII.  Early  Italian. 

Ob*en:e.—P.  Uccdlo  (a  rare  master',  Battle  of  St.  Egydio,  Julr, 
liltj,  583. — C'oiw.bue,  Madonna  and  Child  vvith  Angels,  o6o. — Orra/jn.o. 
an  altar-piece  iu  three  divisions,  and  nine  pictures  which  also  formed 
part  of  it ;  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  the  .Saviour,  with  Angels  and 
twentv-four  Saints  on  either  side ;  painted  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Pietro'  Maggiore,  Florence,  and  perhaps  the  finest  work  of  Orcagna 
in  anj' gallery,  otj9— 57>). — L.  0'>  San  Sevtr'w.o,  Marriage  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, L'-iy. —/(!«'>.(.*  of  Padi'.a,  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  a  small 
painting  on  wood. 

XVIII.  Spanlsh  School. 

Oljierve. — Yel>y.*q>Mz,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  hunting  the  wild  br>ar,  107 
£22(X>);  The  Nativity  or  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  called  "  Pre- 
sepio,"  or  the  Manger,  232;  A  Dead  Warrior,  said  to  be  Orlando, 
or  Roland  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Roncesvalles,  741  ;  Portrait  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  l^b.—Mv.rdlo,  The  Holy  Family  (£3000),  13  ;  A 
Spanish  Peasant  Boy,  74;  St.  .John  and  the  Lamb  f£210<)),  176.— J. 
Moro,  Portrait  of  Jeanne  d'Archel,  184. — F.  Zfrbaran,  A  Franciscan 
Monk,  230,  a  fine  portrait  of  a  Cardinal  (unknown.) 

SOUTH  KEXSIXGTOX  MUSEUM  (1  m.  W.  of  Hyde 
Pk.  Corner,  3  minutes  from  Metropolitan  Railway  station,  1 
minute  from  "  Bell  and  Horna,"  Bromptou ;  numerous 
omnibuses.) 

Admission.  Mon.,  Tues.,  Sat.,  Free,  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
(galleries  lighted  after  dusk) ;  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  :  students' 
days,  6d.,  10  a.m.  till  i,  5,  or  6  p.m. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  Museum,  Library,  and  Reading 
Room,  including  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  issued  at  the 
Catalogue  stall.  1  week,  6cZ.,  1  month,  Is.  6d.,  1  quarter, 
3«.,  4  year,  6s.,  1  year,  lO-s. 

School  Tickets  1/.,  admitting  all  members  of  a  schooL 

*.^*  Exhaustive  catalogues  of  most  of  the  separate  depart- 
ments, as  weU  as  a  capital  general  catalogue  (price  Qd.)  may 
be  purchased  iu  the  museum  close  to  the  entrance. 

This  truly  national  museum  of  Art,  and  of  Manufactures 
as  allied  to  Art,  has  spruug  up  in  a  short  time  to  be 
one  of  the  most  considerable  and  important  iu  Europe. 
It  originated,  1S52,  in  a  project  of  the  Prince  Consort,  ably 
carried  out  by  its  first  courageous  aad  persevering  direc- 
tor, Sir  Henry  Cole,  supported  by  the  liberality  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  site  of  12  acres  wa.s  purchased  for  £60,000  out 
of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Its 
collections  of  objects  of  mediseval  and  modern  art,  partly 
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obtained  at  great  cost  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  partly 
of  contributions  sent  on  loan  by  their  owners,  consist  of 
paintings,  sculptures,  goldsmiths'  work,  jewels  and  enamels, 
corved  ivories,  porcelain,  pottery,  terra-cotta  and  glass, 
metal-work,  arms  and  armour,  ornamental  furniture, 
carvings  in  wood  and  stone,  tapestries,  emViroideries,  &c. 

These  collections  are  contained  in  a  Building  of  red  brick 
and  terra-cotta,  commenced  in  1869 — and  still  extending,  as 
funds  permit — in  the  cloisters  around  them  on  the  ground, 
and  in  galleries  above.  Nearly  .£1,500,000  has  already  been 
laid  out  on  the  undertaking. 

The  collections  are  admirably  arranged  in  glass  cases,  to 
each  object  is  affixed  a  full  description  of  itself,  the  name  of 
the  donor,  or  lender,  and — in  instances  where  the  articles  have 
been  purchased — the  price  given.  This  is  a  very  great  con- 
venience and  assistance  to  the  visitor. 

The  temporary  entrance  in  Cromwell  Road  leads  us  into 
the 

Architectural  Court  (see  plan),  containing  chiefly  full-sized 
models,  casts,  and  copies  of  large  Architectural  works,  mon- 
uments, &c. 

This  court  is  divided  into  2  parts  E.  and  W.  by  a  central 
passage. 

In  the  W.  whiff  over  the  entrance  is  a  Rood  loft  from  Bois 
le  Due  1625,  richly  ornamented,  and  close  by  a  model  of  the 
Monument  to  the  Dale  of  Wcllinfjton  in  St.  Paul's.  The  centre 
of  the  court  is  occupied  by  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Trajan 
column  in  Rome,  the  size  of  the  original,  in  2  parts. 

Obserce: — Copy  oi  Statue  of  M<  rcury.  by  John  of  Bologn.'i,  llitb  century 
(original  at  Florence.)  Four  fAd  English  chimney-pieces,  from  a  house 
in  Lime  Street. 

A  large  Spanish  attar  palntinrj  in  tempera  from  Valencia  (cost  840/.) 
Cast  of  the  Puerta  della  Gloria,  Santiago  Cathedral.  Copies  of  the 
hronze  doors  of  the  cathedrals  of  Augsburg,  Hildcsheim  and  Pisa. 
Model  of  the  Machinery  by  which  "  Cleopatra's  Needle  "  was  raised 
to  its  place  on  the  Thames  Embankment  1878.  Parts  of  a  wrought 
iron  railing,  with  ornamental  scroll  work,  made  by  Hvmtingdun  Shaw 
of  Nottingham  1095,  and  brought  from  Hampton  Court. 

On  the  walls  of  the  central  passage  are  specimens  and 
drawings  of  mosaics,  ancient  and  modern. 

Ol)serve  : — Also  a  life-size  statue  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  in  black  and 
white  marble,  by  M.  C.  Wyatt. 

In  the  E.  uin(/  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  occupied  by  a 
model  of  the  '*  Diwan  Khas,"  or  audience  chamber  of  Akbar 
Khan.  Against  the  S.  wall  is  a  cast  of  a  magnificent  chimney- 
piece,  erected  in  the  council  chamber  of  Bniges  in  honour  of 
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Charles  V.  iu  1529.     Close  to  it  hangs  a  curious  carved  and 
painted  triptych,  German  loth  century  work. 

Observe: — Also,  cast  of 'the  shrine  of  St.  Sebald  at  Nuremberg. 
Model  in  soapstone  of  the  Sanchi  Tope,  the  dome  of  which  dates  from 
the  (5th  century  B.C.  On  the  X.  wall  hangs  a  diagram,  drawn  to 
scale,  of  all  the  principal  buildings  in  the  world.  Round  the  walls  are 
copies  of  Bayeux  tapestry,  «fcc. 

Descending  a  few  steps  we  enter  the  South  Court,  which 
is  also  divided  E.  and  W.  by  a  broad  passage  over  which  runs 
the  Prince  Consort  Gallery. 

The  decorations  of  this  court  are  worthy  of  attention,  the 
37  niches  into  which  the  upper  walls  are  divided  contain 
portraits  of  men  eminent  iu  the  history  of  art,  designed  by 
Aveil-known  modern  painters.  An  arcade  surrounds  the  court, 
and  the  whole  structure,  even  to  the  smallest  details,  is  taste- 
fully ornameuted.  The  IT.  u-inf/ is  occupied  by  loan  collections 
ot'worksof  art,  antiquities,  &c.,  of  which,  as  they  are  constantly 
undergoing  change,  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  description 
(see  authorized  catalogue. ) 

In  the  E.  icing  we  find  numerous  cases  of  the  East  Indian, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Persian  icorTcs  of  art,  bronzes,  enamels, 
lacquer,  ivories,  armour,  ornaments,  dkc.^  supplemented  by 
loan  collections  of  a  kindred  nature.  There  are  also  several 
stands  of  photographs  descriptive  of  the  places  whence  all 
these  objects  come. 

Observe: — An  elaborate  figure  of  an  osprey  iu  ironwork,  lOthcentury, 
made  bj'  a  famous  Japrincse  smith.  A  pair  of  large  blue  ea'ii,heiiware 
dishes,  Japanese,  purchased  at  the  Paris  E.ichibitlon,  1878,  for  Vol.  A 
huge  figure  iu  bronze  of  a  Bodkisata,  or  sacred  being,  destined  to  be- 
come a  Buddlia.  Several  bells  and  instrv.nients  used  in  the  worship  of 
Buddlia. 

N.  Arcade  contains  cases  of  richly  ornamented  costumes 
and  stufis. 

In  the  E.  Arcade  are  some  rich  suits  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  armour,  and  uniforms,  some  fine  jade  carvings, 
enamels,  &c. 

Observe  : — A  Japanese  dish  bearing  a  representation  of  the  baptism 
of  our  Lord  made  to  commeinurate  a  massacre  of  Christians  in  Jajjnu 
in  the  17th  century.  The  treasures  of  Theodore  kiug  of  Abyssmiu, 
lent  by  n.  M.  the  Queen,  ic. 

The  South  corner  of  this  arcade  is  fitted  up  as  a  boudoir  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

S.  A  rcade  is  chiefly  devoted  to  electrotype  reproductions, 
e.(j.  of  the  Roman  treasure  dug  up  at  Hildesheim,  1868  ;  of 
the  chair  of  Dagobert.  Obs.  also  a  curious  French  clock  and 
2  cabinets.     Ou  either  side  oiJ.hc  central  gallcnj,  are  ranged 
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glass-cases,  containing  ornamental  weapons,  cups,  and  other 
articles  of  personal  and  household  use,  enamels,  trinkets,  kc. 

Observe : — (rt.)  A  very  choice  collectiou  of  ornamental  snuff-boxes 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  G.  Mitchell — and  a  case  of  pewter  flagons  ;  left,) 
a  collection  of  English  and  French  coins,  giveu  by  Mr.  Brooke  and  the 
late  3Ir.  T.  MiUard. 

"We  now  reach  the  Xorth  Court,  which  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  specimens  and  copies  of  Italian  sculpture  and  Architec- 
tural works.  To  this  court,  like  the  last,  a  cloister  is 
attached,  but  only  on  three  sides.  Above  the  door  by 
which  we  enter  is  a  cast  of  the  Chf/ir  loft  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Xovella,  Florence,  the  work  of  Baccio  dAgnola, 
16th  century  :  and  on  our  left  as  we  enter  hangs  a  Paioise  or 
tournament  shield.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  court  is  a 
fernery,  made  to  enable  Art  Students  to  draw  from  nature 
at  all  seasons — which  forms  a  very  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
surroundings. 

On  several  screens  and  stands  throughout  the  court  are 
bas-reliefs,  terra-cotta,  and  busts,  the  latter  chiefly  portraits 
of  eminent  Italians. 

Observe: — Waterloo  vase  of  a  block  of  CaiTara  marble  taken  from 
the  French  during  the  war,  carved  with  bas-reliefs  by  Westmacott, 
representing  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  George,  Prince-Regent, 
Iciiding  a  charge  of  the  Life-Guards  I  I — several  marble  scidptures  and 
wax  models  ascribed  to  Mic.  An^elo ;  numerous  sculptures  in  marble 
and  terra-cotta,  frieze?,  &c.  from  Florence.  Casts  of  the  Biga,  or  Roman 
chariot  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  M.  Angelos  David  and  Motes  ;  of  Boa- 
attllo'i  St.  George;  Shriw.  of  St.  Pet^r,  mart\T,  resting  on  S  statues, 
from  Milan  ;  a  window  from  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  ;  copy  in  bronze, 
gilt,  of  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery,  Florence,  by  GhiUrti ;  bronze 
bust  of  King  Henrj-  VII.,  attributed  to  Torregiani  ;  two  Pulpits  b}- 
Giovanni  and  Nic.  Pisano  from  Pisa. 

The  E.  Arcade  is  divided  into  compartments  in  which  are 
several  old  mantelpieces,  altars,  &c.,  with  numerous  cases  of 
ornamental  vestments,  tapestry,  &c. 

Observe : — The  famous  Syon  Cope,  13th  century  Engli.?h  work,  which 
belonged  to  the  momistery  of  bvon.  This  cope  was  purchased  for 
^110. 

In  the  centre  of  the  N.  Arcade  is  a  valuable  and  beautifully 
arranged  exhibition  of  lace,  and  W.  of  this,  a  fine  collection 
of  Funs  of  all  nations,  presented  by  Sir  M.  D.  and  Lady 
Wyatt. 

The  ir.  Arcade  contains  the  Art  Library,  a  costly  and  most 
useful  collection  of  all  works  on  the  subject  of  Art,  including 
Illustrations  of  all  the  European  Galleries  of  Paintiug, 
Sculpture,  kc,  both  public  and  private,  which  may  be  readily 
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cousulted  in  the  adjoining  Headiiij-rccm.  Iq  the  S.  part  of 
the  W.  Arcade  are  nuineious  specimens  of  antique  musical 
instruments. 

Obfirce  .—A  har/>iichord  formerly  the  property  of  Handel,  presented 
by  Messrs.  Broa-J sv.  lod .  A  sjiinet,  date  1577,  made  by  Rossi,  with 
ricblj-  ornamented  case.  German  Jivf/er  orgon,  reputed  to  have  been 
Luther's.  An  EtiglLsh  viryiaal  in  oak  case,  IG.'io  ;  several  violoncellos, 
lutes,  mandolins,  Arc. 

Leaving  the  N.  court  at  the  N.W.  corner — in  which  we 
find  cases,  very  interesting  to  the  archa;ologist,  of  eai'then- 
ware,  glass,  and  bronze,  vessels,  arms  and  ornaments,  of  Early 
British  and  Saxon  origin,  dug  up  in  making  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  and  bequeathed  to  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  W.  Gibbs — and  passing  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
we  enter  t/ie  N.  cluiHtev,  containing  a  large  assortment  of 
Persian  and  Eastern  potter}^  metal  work,  carpets,  cloths, 
arms,  &c.  Some  of  these  objects  were  presented  by  the 
Shah. 

Observe : — In  the  X.  W.  corner  cases  of  ornamental  arms  and  armour, 
Persian  marquetry  ware,  kc. 

AVe  next  reach  the  West  Cloister,  into  which  the  Exhibition 
Road  Entrance  {closed  G  pm.)  to  the  Museum  opens — in  it 
are  arranged  modern  and  medieval  furniture,  some  curious 
old  state  coaches,  sedan  chairs,  kc. 

Oberve: — A.  cabinet  designed  for  Henry  VIII.,  by  Holbein  (from  the 
Strawberry  Hill  Collection  ;  some  curiovis  old  bedsteads  ;  State  car- 
riage of  the  Lord  Chajicellor  of  Holland,  17S0  ;  several  very  handsome 
carved  and  inlaid  cabinets,  some  of  them  bought  at  a  high  price. 

*^*  The  Educational  Library  is,  for  the  present,  placed  in 

a  building  adjoining  this  corridor. 

From  this  cloister  we  turn  into  the  passage  in  which  are 
situated  the 

Refreshment  Rooms  and  Lavatories. 

Here  are  several  busts  and  plaster  casts. 

Obferve : — Bust  of  Wellington,  bj'  Marochetti  ;  cast  of  bust  of 
W;v.shingtou,  .some  good  stained  glass  in  the  windows,  &c.,  die. 

This  brings  us  back  again  to  the  North  Court,  having  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  the  ground  floor. 

The  Galleries. 
We  now  ascend  the  staircase  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
N.   Court ;  turning  1.  at  the  top,  we  go  straight  into  the 
N.  Gallkuy,  where  the  famous  Raphael  Cartoons,  brought 
in  1865  from  Hampton  Court,  now  hang. 

These  7  large  pictures  were  drawn  in  chalk  on  paper,  and  coloured  in 
distemiicr,  by  Uuphael  and  his  scholars,  about  1510,  to  be  copied  in 
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tapestry  work  for  Leo  X.  The  cartoons  were  bought  by  Charles  I. 
on  the  advice  of  Rubeus,  Cromwell  subsequently  purchased  them  for 
iL'-jOd).  but  they  were  never  properly  cared  for,  or  hung,  until  Sir 
C.  Wren  arranged  them  in  a  galleiy  at  Hampton  Cotirt. 

On  the  y.  wall  han(f  Elymas  the  Sorcerer,  Paul  at  Athens, 
The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.  On  the  S.  wall.  Christ's 
Charge  to  Peter,  Death  of  Ananias,  Peter  and  John  at  Lystra, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra.  In  this  rooni,  besides  a  few- 
other  large  copies  of  pictures,  are  some  fine  Italian  wooden 
chests  and  pieces  of  fiuniture. 

Ob'erre  : — In  a  glass  case  a  small  terra-cotta  figure  of  Jonah,  attri- 
buted to  RaphaeL 

Taming  to  the  right  on  leaving  this  gallery,  we  enter  the 
Sheepshanks  Gallery — three  rooms  which  contain  the 
valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  English  pictures  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  by  the  late  John  Sheepshanks.  Esq. 
Almost  every  one  of  these  pictures  is  worthy  of  study  as  a 
representative  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs. 

Observe  .-—A  Brisk  Gnle,  «5:c.,  hj  CaUrotf;  Salisbury  Cathedral  ;  two 
of  Hampstead  Heath,  ifcc. ,  by  Constable  /  There's  no  place  like  Home, 
The  Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,  .Jack  in  OflBce,  Suspense,  <tc.,  by 
Sir  E.  Loii'lieer;  Uncle  Toby  and  Widow  Wadman.  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,  «tc.,  by  LesVe  ;  The  Gate  of  Cairo,  Arc,  by  Jiobert* ; 
Venice,  Vessels  in  Distress  off  Yarmouth.  St.  Michael's  5[ount,  Arc, 
by  /.  3/.  ir.  Turner;  Sands  near  Boulogne,  &c.,  by  Stanjiebl;  A  Vil- 
lage Choir,  by  Webu'er.  Besides  these  and  others  by  the  same  masters, 
we  have  many  specimens  of  Mulreod",  C'oole,  Cope.  C're.nr>rli-,  Crome, 
EWf,  Redgrave',  kiltie,  Ac.  On  stands  in  the  first  and  third  rooms  are 
many  sketches  and  studies  by  Mulreidy,  and  in  the  second  room  a 
small  collection  of  miniatures  bequeathtd  by  Mrs.  Plumley. 

After  leaving  the  Sheepshanks  Collection  we  enter  the 
gallery  devoted  to  the  Xational  Collection  of  Water-colour 
drawings,  comprising  works  by  Cattermole,  Cooke,  Cooper, 
Cotman.  Cox,  de  Wint,  Copley  Fielding,  Prout,  Turner, 
Zuccarelh,  and  many  others  :  for  the  most  part  of  the  gifts 
of  Mrs.  Ellison,  of  Sudbrooke  Holme.  3Ir,  C.  J.  Maud,  and 
the  bequests  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Townshend  and  John  M.  Parsons, 
Esq.*  At  the  X.  end  of  the  Long  Room  is  the  collection  of 
rare  and  precious  stones,  among  which  are  the  largest  known 
pearl  and  aquamarine,  &c.  ;  and  here  also  is  the  collection  of 
precious  stones  and  intaglios  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Townshend. 

Observe : — In  the  centre  of  the  Gallery  cases  of  ancient  and  mo<Jem 
jewellery  and  gems  ;  a  go-.-l  collection  of  rings  and  intagUos  ;  military 
and  naval  medals,  d:c. 

*  The  collection  given  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  is  at  present  hvuig  in  the 
W.  gallery. 
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Turniug  to  the  rt.  ou  leaviug  these  rooms  we  enter  the 
South  Gallery,  looking  down  upon  the  South  Court. 

Here  is  arranged  a  very  choice  collection  of  carved  Ivories, 
chiefly  mediajval,  and  some  of  them  of  great  value,  together 
with  some  good  specimens  of  English  Silver  Plate. 

At  right  angles  to  this  Gallery  two  others  strike  off  rt.  and 
left.  In  the  1.  or  S.  one,  (which  is  above  the  Architectural 
Court),  are  cases  of  electrotype  reproductions  of  large  pieces 
of  plate,  ecclesiastical  and  domestic.  The  rt.  hand  or  X. 
branch,  which  stretches  like  a  bridge  across  the  S.  Court, 
and  down  which  we  now  turn,  is  called  the 

Prince  Consort  Gallery. — In  which  is  displayed  one  of  the 
most  costly  and  interesting  collections  in  the  Museum — of 
bijouterie  enamelled  objects,  caskets  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds, 
watches,  intaglios,  &c. 

Observe : — K.  metallic  mirror  of  steel,  damascened  with  gold  and 
silver,  made  at  Milan,  looO ;  Enamels  of  Limoges  and  Byzantine  work  ; 
shrine  in  the  form  of  ach.  (12th  century);  casket  with  dancing  figures 
by  L.  Limousin,  Ujth  century  (1000/.  ;  German  triptych,  13th  century, 
with  the  Crucifixion  and  other  Scripture  subjects;  altar  crosses, 
episcopal  staffs,  croziers,  <fec.,  cups  in  crystal,  agate,  ivory,  amber  ; 
ivory  tankard  from  Augsburg  ;  the  Martelli  bronze  designed  by 
Donatello,  Florence  ;  clocks  of  early  date  ;  the  Emperor  Rudolph's 
astronomical  globe;  bronze  candlestick  from  Gloucester,  1104;  ancient 
and  modern  watches  ;  cameos ;  intaglios  ;  jewellery. 

At  the  end  of  the  Prince  Consort  Gallery  we  turn  left,  and 
a  few  steps  brings  us  into  the  West  Galleries.  On  our 
left  are  the  rooms  containing  the  Dyce  and  Forster  Col- 
lections.* 

The  Di/ce  Collection,  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce,  consists  of  a  valuable  library  of  upwai'ds  of  10,000 
volumes  ;  especially  rich  in  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  poetry,  and 
dramatic  literature,  together  with  a  few  iaiiiialuies,  MSS.,  drawing.s, 
«fcc. 

The  Forster  Collection,  bequeathed  by  !Mr.  John  Forster,  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  Dickens,  comprises  a  library  of  about  18,000 
volumes,  chiefly  relating  to  English  literature,  many  interesting 
MSS. ,  and  autographs,  Jlaclise's  picture  of  Caxton  at  his  press. 

Observe  also  Oliver  Goldsmith's  chair,  desk,  and  walking-stick, 
given  to  the  Museum  by  Ludy  Ilawes. 

The  Gallery  adjoining  is  occupied  by  loan  collections  of 
pictures,  except  that  nearest  the  stairs  by  which  we  ascended, 
where  is  temporarily  arranged  the  collection  of  Water-colour 
drawings  beque-athed  to  the  Museum  by  the  late  Wm. 
Smith,  Esq. 

A  passage  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gallery  leads  to  the 
Lecture  Theatre  and  the 

•^  The  Rcading-voom  of  these  two  libraries  is  oi>c:a  from  10  to  5  dttily. 
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Keramic  GaUer)/ — the  columns  of  ^vliich  are  encased  in 
majolica,  each  bearing  the  portrait  of  some  distinguished 
*'  Potter,"  whose  works  are  grouped  around  it. 

Among  the  fine  works  of  china,  majolica,  and  pottery  here 

assembled, 

Oh.i<^rie:—S.  plate  bearing  on  it  a  painter  of  majolica  at  his  work 
in  bis  study  (Caffagiolo,  c.  lolo,  1-50^);  lustred  majolica  plates  by 
ilacstro  Giorgio  of  Gubbio  ;  plate  with  a  girl's  jxirtrait  (Soiilages  coll., 
lOui);  plateau  of  majolica,  with  bust  of  Perugino  (Soulacres  colL, 
2<)i.'i.)  ;  Hefti-i  Deux  M'are,  resembling  ivory  inlaid,  made  at  Oiron  near 
Tiiouars;  a  high  candlestick  (7oO/.),  1541;  a  large  pliiteau  (14i»/.), 
I'j^.'j ;  a  salt-cellar  (800/.),*  tazza  and  cover  450/.;,  153.5  ;  tazza,  inlaid 
with  blitck  (ISC/.);  Italian  Faenza  vase  and  cover  1430);  plaque  of 
the  Resurrection,  litjl.  ;  Virgin  and  Child  under  a  Gothic  arch  ; 
Palissy  ware,  very  choice,  numerous  si">ecimens  of  Sevres  bleu  de  roi ; 
turquoise  bleu  ;  Capo  di  Monte,  Venetian,  Doccia,  and  other  china- 
ware  ;  vases  by  Minton,  Copeland,  <fcc.,  which  gained  medals  at  the 
Great  Exhibitions  ;  spiecimens  of  china  frora  Chelsea,  Bow,  Derby, 
"Worcester,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Leeds,  Staff oi-dsh ire  ;  .small  terra-cotta 
bust  of  Flaxman,  modelled  by  himself,  177S  (101/.),  is  appropriately 
placed  near  a  selection  of  hi.-»  best  works  ;  the  Wedgwood  vase,  egg- 
shape,  with  Cupids,  a  black  basalt  va?e  ;  plaques  be;unng  classic  bas- 
reliefs  ;  small  c;\meo5,  white  ou  blue  ground.  Here  is  a  German  stove 
covered  with  glazed  terra-cotta  tiles,  bearing  in  relief  the  st^ry  of 
Mordecai ;  two  tall  china  viises  from  St.  Petersburg,  gilts  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  1862. 

All  these  collections  are  intended  more  or  less  to  sitbserve  the 
purpose  of  the  School  of  Art,  a  Iranch  of  the  Govei^ment 
r>epartmtnt  of  Science  and  Art.  Lessons  in  I)rav:infj^ 
Modelling,  dc,  are  given  by  first-class  masters  to  Male  and 
Female  pupils  {including  many  ladies),  at  a  moderate  cost. 

In  connection  with  this  Education  Department  is  The 
National  Training  School  of  Cookery  ;  entrance  in  Ex- 
hibition Road,  N.  of  the  Indian  Museum. 

Lessons  daily  (except  Sat.)  in  Artisan  Cookery,  from  10  to 
12,  admis-sion,  Is.  ;  in  the  higher  branches  of  cookery,  daily 
(except  Sat.)  from  2  to  4,  admission,  15.  M. 

Close  to  the  Cromwell  Road  entrance  of  the  Museum, 
deposited  temporarily,  is  the 

Museum  of  Patents,  a  most  interesting  but  unassorted 
accumulation  of  machines  and  models;  among  them  the 
original  spinning  and  carding  machine  of  Arkwright,  dated 
1769;  the  First  Locomotive,  Trevethick's  "Puffing  Billy," 
which  was  in  use  at  the  Wylam  Colleries  from  1813  to  1862; 
the  Beam  Engine  model,  made  by  James  Watt;  the  fii-st 
Steam  Engine  for  ships,  made  for  Mr,  Millar  of  Dalswinton ; 
Geo.  Stephenson's  first  locomotive  "  the  Rocket ; "  the 
original  clock  made  in  1325  by  Peter  Lightfoot  for  Glaston- 
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bury  Abbey,  and  until  the  year  1834  in  use  at  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, &c.,  &c. 

Admission  free  daily,  same  hours  as  the  S.  K.  Museum. 

On  the  W.  side  of  Exhibition  Road,  opposite  the  Museum, 
are  the  Exhibition  Galleii'es,  where  are  deposited  tem- 
poraril}' —there  being  no  room  for  them  in  the  Museum — 
tlie  following  collections.  In  the  S.  Gallery,  Munitions  of 
Wau,  guns,  shot,  shells,  &c.,  lent  by  the  War  Department. 
Naval  Modixs  and  School  Appliance.'^,  such  as  furniture, 
models  for  technical  education,  &c. ;  Building  materials.  Ja 
the  W.  Gallei'y,  Apparatus  for  Hatchinu  Fish;  while  the 
111.  wing  contains  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (see  p. 
192),  and  the 

India  Museum,  comprising  the  various  collections  belong- 
ing to  the  old  East  India  Company,  with  many  additions 
removed  hither  from  the  India  Office  in  1875. 

Open  10  to  4  :  Mmdaysand  Saturdays,  Id.  ;  otJcerdays,  6d. 

At  the  S.  end  of  these  galleries,  on  the  giound-floor,  are 
arranged  samples  of  the  raw  products  of  India,  with  illustra- 
tions of  agricultural  and  domestic  implements  in  use  in  that 
country.  The  galleries  at  the  N.  end  contain  stuffed  Animals 
and  Birds,  forming  a  very  complete  illustration  of  the  fauna 
of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

The  rooms  above  these  contain,  1,  a  collection  of  examples 
of  the  textile  manufactures  of  India,  from  the  most  delicate 
muslins  and  fine  shawls  of  richest  dye,  to  the  richest  carpets  ; 
2,  of  the  metal  works  of  the  Indians — gold  and  silver  filigree 
from  Cuttack,  jewellery,  Trichinopoly  chains,  armlets  and 
bangles,  relic  caskets,  sacrificial  vessels,  and  a  large  collection 
of  Arms  and  Armour,  Ghoorka  knives,  Rajpoot  swords, 
Sonthal  spears  and  shields,  native  artillery,  like  Colt's 
revolver;  and  other  firearms;  also  some  very  interesting 
relics  and  trophies  of  Indian  sovereignty. 

Obsevi-t' : — Tippoo  Sahib's  mechanical  Ti^er  devouring  an  English- 
man !  !  Ruujeot  Singh's  chair  of  state;  and  some  curious  instruments 
of  torture,  said  to  be  employed  iu  Yarkand  to  restrain  or  punish 
female  loquacity.  Pair  of  gauntlets  made  at  Lahore,  sometimes  used 
by  the  native  chiefs  and  horsemen  iu  India  (beautifully  elaborate). 
The  "  Tiper's  Claws"  of  steel,  made  to  be  worn  on  the  fingers  and 
concealed  within  the  closed  hand,  with  which  the  !Mahratta  chief 
Sivagee  tore  to  pieces  his  enemy  ^Vfzal  Khan,  in  the  act  of  emhracing 
him.  Sword  of  the  executioner  attached  to  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Candy  (taken  at  the  capture  of  Candy).  C'drvd  Mone  and  jadf,  some 
of  the  latter  of  gi-eat  beauty  and  value  ;  and  examples  of  stoue 
carving  and  of  inlu'd  marbles.  Two  of  the  latter,  torn  from  the  back 
of  the  throne  at  Delhi,  are  undoubtedly  the  woi-k  of  ItaUau  artists. 
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Besides  these,  the  gallei-ies  contain  a  very  complete  set  of  jihotographf, 
illustrating  Hindoo  architecture  in  all  its  forras  ;  fac-similes  of  the 
fre-oco  pc.intingx  in  the  caves  of  Ajanta;  and  many  minor  objects 
illustrative  of  the  arts  and  mythology  of  the  people  of  India. 

Around  the  walls,  in  the  entrance  gallery,  are  an-anged 
antique  Sculptwes  from  the  Amravati  Tope  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kistna  river,  in  the  Madras  presidency.  Some  of  these 
were  sent  home  by  Col.  Mackenzie,  in  1817 ;  but  many  more 
by  Sir  "Walter  Elliot,  in  1856.  The  great  bulk  of  them  were 
executed  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  of  our  era,  and  form, 
not  only  the  best  illustration  known  of  the  arts  of  India  at 
that  period,  but  afford  also  the  most  complete  realization  we 
possess  of  the  forms  and  aspirations  of  Buddhism  at  the  age 
iu  which  they  were  executed.  A  collection  of  sculptures 
from  the  excavated  monasteries  in  the  Peshawur  valley  is 
arranged  in  cases  on  the  floor  of  the  same  gallery.  Their 
age  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  any  approach  to  cer- 
tainty ;  but  their  greatest  claim  to  interest  the  European 
student  of  the  art  of  India,  is  the  unmistakable  classical 
character  which  pervades  every  part  of  them.  In  this  re- 
spect they  form  a  most  instructive  pendant  to  the  Amravati 
sculptures,  which  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  some  of  these, 
though  their  range  in  time  is  probably  much  more  ex- 
tensive. About  one  half  of  these  Peshawur  sculptures 
belong  to  a  collection  marie  by  Dr.  Leitner;  the  other, 
and  by  far  the  most  valuable  half,  are  the  property  of  the 
Indian  government. 

The  NATIONAL  POETRAIT  GALLERY,  founded  1858, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Earl  Stanhope,  who  was  the  first  President, 
is  placed  in  the  Exhibition  Galleries,  and  is  approached  by 
the  S.  entrance  in  Exhibition  Road. 

The  collection  was  admirably  re-arranged  in  1879,  when 
more  adequate  space  for  the  purpose  was  granted,  under  the 
direction  of  George  Scharf,  Esq.,  the  learned  keeper.  It 
comprises  many  interesting  portraits,  &c.,  of  British  worthies 
and  celebrities,  among  them  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Shakspeai-e 
(Chandos  porti-ait,  from  Stowe),  Queen  Elizabeth,  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots,  Archbishop  Laud  (by  Old  Stone) ;  Bishop 
Warburton,  Wesley,  Whitefield  preaching,  Dr.  Watts ;  Lord 
Lovat,  by  Hogartk ;  Jeremy  Bentham  as  a  boy,  Erasmus 
Darwin,  by  WrifjJd  of  Derby;  by  Reynolds,  Himself,  Adm. 
Keppel,  and  Sir  William  Chambers;  by  Romney,  Cumberland ; 
by  Walher,  Ireton ;  by  Knellcr,  Judge  Jefferiea ;  by  Lawrence, 
Wilberforce  (a  head)  and  Sir  Jas.  Mackintosh  ;  by  Ahhottj 
Kollekens ;  by  Beeckey,  Mrs.  Siddons;  by  Nasmith,  Robt. 
Bums;   by    WUhie,  his  own  Portrait;   Princess  Charlotte, 
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Pope,  Dry  den,  Waller,  Steele,  Prior,  Byron  : — Lord  Clive, 
Wolfe,  Xelson,  Gen.  Picton,  Pitt,  Fox,  Walpole,  Sir  Wm. 
Temple ;  by  Ldy,  Lord  Wm.  Russell : — Sam,  Pepys,  Dan. 
O'Connell,  E.  Cobden,  and  Nell  Gwynne.  In  addition  to 
the  portraits  there  are  many  interesting  autographs,  arranged 
in  frames  round  the  gallery. 

The  gallery  is  open  to  the  piiblie  on  Mon.^  Tues.,  and  Sat. 
from  10  «o  6  in  summer,  and  from  10  to  4  in  U'inte7\ 


At  a  short  distance  from  the  Kensington  Museum  rises 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts,  between  Hyde  Park  and  the 
Horticultural  Gardens;  a  vast  Amphitheatre,  caTp&hle  of  hold- 
ing 10,000  persons,  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  circus,  but 
roofed  over  by  a  dome.  The  design  was  suggested  by 
the  Prince  Consort,  earned  out  by  Capt.  Scott;  the  first 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Queen,  May  20,  1868,  and  it  was 
opened  by  Her  Majesty,  March  29,  1871.  It  is  designed  for 
musical  entei-tainments,  concert.s,  exhibitions  of  art  and 
science,  public  meetings,  and  balls.  The  shell  of  the  build- 
ing, whose  exterior  is  richly  decorated  with  coloured  brick 
and  terra-cotta  ornaments  of  good  design,  surmounted  by  a 
frieze  of  coloured  mosaic  representing  the  various  peoples  of 
the  globe,  by  Minton,  consists  of  two  concentric  walls, 
between  which  are  the  staircases,  corridors,  &c.  It  measures 
200  feet  in  length,  and  160  feet  across,  and.  is  liO  feet 
high,  lined  with  seats  rising  step  fashion  in  the  manner 
of  a  Roman  circus,  but  one  end  is  occupied  by  a  Gi-and  Organ 
and  orchestra,  holding  2000  performers.  On  the  ground  is 
an  oval  arena  holding  1000  persons,  and  two  tiers  of  boxes 
form  a  girdle  midway.  Above  these  run  a  balcony  for  2300, 
and  a  gallery  for  2000  spectators.  Access  and  egress  are 
facilitated  by  wedge-shaped  corridors  opening  outwards.  The 
oval  hemispherical  dome  is  formed  of  huge  iron  ribs  in- 
geniously supported  in  a  central  ring.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  about  200,000/.,  has  been  defrayed  by  a  sort  of 
Joint  Stock  Company  arrangement,  by  selling  boxes  on  the 
first  tier  to  hold  10,  for  1000/.  each,  and  on  the  second  to 
hold  5,  at  500/.  each. 

The  ground  S.  of  thi?,  fronting  Cromwell  Road,  being  the 
site  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  is  occupied  by 

The  Natural  History  Mcseum,  now  in  progress  to  contain 
the  Collections  from  the  British  Museum.  This  building, 
675  feet  long,  consists  of  a  central  hall,  with  two  lateral 
wings,  each  233  feet  long,  facing  Cromwell  Road,  and  is  erected 
from  designs  of  the  late  Captain  Fowke,  modified  by  Mr,  A. 
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Waterliouse.  Sum  voted  by  Parliament  for  it,  £'395,000. 
The  northern  extremity  will  be  devoted  to  British  Collections, 
while  in  the  western  wiil  be  arranged  the  Zoological  specimens, 
and  in  the  eastern  the  Geological.  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  adorned  with  terra-cotta  mouldings,  and  emblematical 
figures  of  various  animals. 

The  surrounding  land,  which  is  considerably  below  the  level 
of  Cromwell  Road,  is  laid  out  as  an  ornamental  garden. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  buildings  will  be  sufficiently  dry 
to  receive  the  collections  until  near  the  end  of  1880. 

THE  EASTERN  MUSEUM,  Cambridge  Road,  Bethnal 
Green,  five  miles  E.  fi'om  Charing  Cross,  was  opened  by  her 
Majestj'^  in  person,  1872,  as  a  means  of  recreation  to  one  of 
the  poorest  districts  of  London.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  is  under  the  same  management. 

The  chief  attraction  of  this  museum  have  been  the  loan 
collections  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  exhibited 
there,  notably  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  noble  collection  of  pic- 
tures. The  Prince  of  Wales'  Indian  Collections,  &c. 

The  chief  permanent  exhibitions  are  those  of  the  growth, 
manufacture,  and  analysis  oifood  and  animal Xivoducts.  The 
exhibition  is  open  from  10  A.M.  to  10  P.M..  free  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays;  Thursdays  and  Fridays  from  10 
A.^r.  to  6  P.M.,  and  oji  Wednesday  on  payment  of  hd.  from  10 
A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

MUSEUM  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SUR- 
GEONS (HUNTERIAN  MUSEUM),  Ltncgln's-Inn-Fields, 
South  side,  marked  by  its  handsome  portico,  was  built  from 
Sir  Charles  Barry's  design,  1835,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
40,000Z. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  Members  of  the  College, 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  and  to  Visitors 
introduced  by  them  personally  or  by  written  orders  on  the 
public  days,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
from  12  to  5  from  March  to  August,  and  from  12  to  4  from  the 
let  of  October  to  February  28.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber the  Museum  is  closed.  The  Museum  is  also  open  as  above 
to  Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament;  to  all  Fellows  and 
Licentiates  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Piiyeiciaus  and  Surgeons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  to  the  Officers  in  thePublic  Service; 
to  the  Members  of  all  the  Learned  and  Scientific  Bodies  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  persons  introduced  by  them  respec- 
tively; and  to  all  Learned  and  Scientific  Foreigners.  The 
Secretary  and  Conservator  exercise  their  discretion  iu  the 
c  ise  of  applications  for  admission  from  other  persona. 
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The  Collection  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  both  in 
health  and  disease,  as  the  true  foundation  upon  Avhich  iLe 
i*atioual  practice  of  the  healing  art  is  based.  AVith  thi^  view, 
the  Collection  is  divided  into  two  chief  departments.  The 
first,  the  Physiological  Series,  contains  examples  of  every  im- 
portant modification  of  the  different  structures  or  organs  by 
which  the  functions  of  life  are  carried  on,  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  organized  beings,  in  a  natural  condition. 
The  second,  the  Pathological  Series,  exhibits  the  same 
structures  or  organs^  under  the  influence  of  injury,  disease, 
or  malformation. 

The  Hantenan  Collection,  which  forms  the  basis,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  contents  of  the  Museum,  was 
origiDally  arranged  in  a  building  which  its  founder,  John 
HcxTER,  erected  for  it  in  1785,  behind  his  hoiise  in  Leicester 
Square.  He  died  October  16,  1793,  aged  64.  By  his  will, 
he  directed  his  Museum  to  be  offered,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  tbe  Briti-ih  Government,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  be  sold 
in  one  lot,  either  to  some  Foreign  State  or  as  his  executors 
might  think  proper. 

In  1799,  Parliament  voted  15,0007.  for  the  Museum,  and 
an  offer  of  it  being  made  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  was 
accepted  by  that  body.  Subsequent  grants  have  been  made 
by  Parliament,  amounting  altogether  to  42,500/.,  towards  the 
erection  and  enlargement  of  the  edifice  which  contains  it. 
It  is  now  unquestionably  not  only  the  largest,  but  the  best 
arranged  Anatomical  Museum  in  the  world. 

The  Collection  is  contained  in  three  apartments,  named 
the  Western,  the  Middle,  and  the  Eastern  Museums.  The 
ground  floor  of  each  apartment  is  devoted  to  skeletons  and 
hard  parts  of  animals,  and  other  preparations  in  a  dry  state, 
those  of  large  size  being  placed  on  pedestals  in  the  body  of 
the  room,  the  others  in  glazed  cases  round  the  walls,  and 
in  cabinets  on  the  floor.  The  Galleries  are  appropriated 
to  the  preparations  contained  in  bottles.  The  apartment 
first  entered  is  the 

Western  Museum.  The  Ground  Floor  is  assigned  to  the 
Pathological  Preparations  in  a  dried  state,  consisting  chiefly 
of  diseases  and  injuries  of  bone,  as  well  as  injected  prepara- 
tions, anatomical  models  in  wax,  mummies,  &c.  It  also 
contains  a  portion  of  the  series  of  Natural  Structures,  viz., 
the  Zoological  Series  of  Invertebrate  Animals,  and  the  illustra- 
tions of  Normal  Human  Osteology,  of  which  the  series  is 
very  extensive,  embracing  upwards  of  800  skulls  of  various 
races  of  men.      The  two  Galleries  are  devoted  exclusively 
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to  the  Pathological  Preparations  in  bottles,  including 
monstrosities  and  malformations.  In  the  rail-case  around 
the  Lower  Gallery  is  placed  the  collection  of  Calculi  and 
other  Concretions,  and  the  Toynbee  Collection  of  Diseases 
of  the  Ear.  In  that  around  the  Upper  Gallery  is  a  collec- 
tion of  models  illustrating  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Observe, 
— In  the  middle  of  the  room,  supported  on  columns,  is 
the  skeleton  of  a  Greenland  Whale  (Bal<Bna  mysticetns), 
taken  at  the  Danish  settlement  of  Holsteinberg,  in  South 
Greenland,  in  the  winter  of  1861 — 62.  The  statue  of 
John  Hunter,  the  founder  of  the  Collection,  erected  by  public 
subscription  in  1864,  is  by  H.  "Weekes,  R.A.  In  one  of  the 
wall-cases,  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  is  the  skeleton,  8 
feet  high,  of  Charles  Byrne  or  (/Brian,  the  Irish  Giant,  who 
died  in  1783,  aged  22. 

The  Middle  Museum  contains  on  the  Ground  Floor  the 
fossil  remains  of  extinct  Vertebrated  Animals ;  and  in  its 
two  Galleries,  part  of  the  physiological  collection,  and  an 
instructive  series  of  Entozoa,  or  Parasitic  animals.  Observe. 
— The  skeleton  of  the  gigantic  extinct  Deer  {Ceitus  mega' 
ceros),  commonly  called  the  Irish  Elh,  which  was  dug  up 
from  a  bed  of  shell-marl,  beneath  a  peat-bog,  near  Limerick. 
The  span  of  the  antlers,  between  the  extreme  tips,  is  8  feet, 
and  their  weight  upwards  of  70lbs.  The  skeleton  of  the 
extinct  huge  Ground  Sloth  {Megatherium  Cuvieri),  from  near 
Buenos  Ayres,  presented  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  is  in  part 
a  restoration,  the  supplied  portions  (taken  from  authentic 
sources),  being  marked  with  a  red  star.  The  skeletons 
of  the  Mylodon  and  the  Glyptodon,  also  from  the  vicinity 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Remains  of  the  Moa  or  Dinornis,  the 
gigantic  wingless  bird  from  New  Zealand. 

The  Eastern  Museum  is  entirely  appropriated  to  the 
Physiological  series.  The  Ground  Floor  is  devoted  to  illus- 
trations of  the  Osteology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  and 
the  Galleries  contain  preparations  in  spirit,  exhibiting  the 
most  remarkable  modifications  of  every  other  portion  of  the 
organization  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  rail- 
cases  attached  to  the, Galleries,  dried  specimens  belonging  to 
the  series  are  placed.  Observe. — Suspended  from  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling  is  the  skeleton  of  a  Sperm-Whale  or  Cachalot 
(Physeter  macrocephalus),  taken  oflf  the  coast  of  Tasmania,  in 
1864.  Its  length  is  50  feet  and  1  inch,  of  which  the 
skull  occupies  16  feet  9  inches,  and  it  weighs  nearly  2\  tons. 
The  immense  cavity  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  is  filled 
during  life  by  a  quantity  of  oleaginous  matter,  which,  when 
purified,  yields  the  "  spermaceti "  of  commerce.    The  oil 
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from  the  thick  layer  of  fat  or  blubber,  which  everywhere 
surrounds  the  body  of  the  animal  immediately  beneath  the 
skin,  is  the  much  valued  "  sperm  oil."  Around  this  majestic 
specimen  of  the  cetaceous  order  are  suspended,  on  a  level 
with  the  Lower  Gallery  of  the  Mviseum,  eiglit  sJccletcms  of 
smaller  membere  of  the  same  group,  all  called  "  whales  "  in 
ordinary  language,  though  presenting  considerable  variations 
in  structure,  as  an  inspection  of  their  bony  framework  will 
show.  Among  the  large  skeletons  in  the  floor  of  the  room, 
is  that  of  the  Elephant  Chunee,  which  was  exhibited  at 
Exeter  Change,  from  1814  to  1826,  when  becoming  un- 
governable,  it  was  found  necessary  to  destroy  it,  but  it  was 
not  imtil  upwards  of  100  bullets  had  been  fired  into  various 
parts  of  its  head  and  body,  that  the  poor  beast  finally 
succumbed.  The  wall-cases  around  this  room  contain  a  very 
large  series  of  skeletons  of  Vertebrated  Animals,  arranged  in 
order  from  the  lowest  Fish  up  to  Man,  and  including  nearly 
all  the  most  interesting  forms  known  to  naturalists, 

A  general  account  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  Museum 
is  contained  in  a  "Synopsis,"  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  principal  attendant,  price  Sixpence,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  specimens  are  fully  described  in  the  25  quarto 
volumes  of  the  printed  catalogue,  which  are  placed  in  the 
Museum  for  the  use  ot  visitors. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  possesses  a  Library  of  33,000 
vols,  of  works  on  Anatomy,  Surgery  aud  the  allied  Sciences, 
and  a  Collection  of  Portraits  and  busts  of  eminent  Sur- 
geons, including  the  well-known  "John  Hunter,"  by  Sir 
Joshua  KeynolJs.  The  Conservator  of  the  Museum  is  Prof. 
Flower,  F.R.S. 

SOANE  MUSEUM,  13,  Lixcolx's  Ixn  Fields,  north  side  ; 
formed  by  Sir  John  Soane,  son  of  a  bricklayer  at  Reading, 
aud  architect  of  the  Bank  of  England  (d.  1837). 

This  very  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  Ai't  is  open 
to  general  visitors  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  fi-om  10  to  4 
during  April,  May,  and  June.  From  February,  to  August 
inclusive,  on  Wednesdays  only. 

Tickets  are  obtained  on  application  at  the  hall  and  entering 
the  name  in  a  book. 

Access  to  the  Books,  Drawings,  MSS.,  or  permission  to 
copy  Pictures  or  other  Works  of  Art,  is  to  be  obtained  by 
special  application  to  the  Trustees  or  the  Curator. 

The  house  was  built  in  1812,  and  the  collection  is  dis- 
tributed over  24  rooms.  Every  comer  and  passage  is 
turned  to  account.     On  the  north  and  west  sides   of  the 
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Picture-room  are  Cabinets,  and  on  the  south  are  Moveable 
Shutters,  with  sufficient  space  between  for  pictures.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  small  space  of  13  feet  8  inches  in  length, 
12  feet  4  inches  in  breadth,  and  19  feet  6  inches  high,  is 
rendered  capable  of  containing  as  many  pictures  as  a  gallery 
of  the  same  height,  45  feet  long  and  20  feet  broad.  Observe. 
— The  Egyptian  Sarcophar/Hs,  discovered  by  Belzoni,  Oct. 
19th,  181(3,  in  a  tomb  in  the  valley  of  Biban  el  Malook,  near 
Gouniou.  It  is  forraed  of  one  single  piece  of  alabaster,  or 
arragonito,  measuring  9  feet  4  inches  in  length  by  3  feet  8 
inches  in  width,  and  2  feet  8  inches  in  depth,  and  covered 
iutei-nally  and  externally  ^^dth  elaborate  hiei^oglyphics. 
"\^Tien  a  lamp  is  placed  within  it,  the  light  shines  through, 
though  it  is  2^  inches  in  thickness.  On  the  interior  of  the 
bottom  is  a  full-length  figure,  representing  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
the  guardian  of  the  dead.  It  was  purchased  by  Soane,  from 
Mr.  Salt,  in  1824,  for  2000?.  The  raised  lid  or  cover,  broken 
into  nineteen  fragments,  lies  beneath  it.  Sir  Gardner 
AVilkinson  considers  that  it  is  a  cenotaph  rather  than  a 
fiarcophagiis,  and  the  name  inscribed  to  be  that  of  Osirei, 
father  of  Eameses  the  Great. —  Sixteen  original  sketches  and 
models,  by  Flaxman,  including  a  cast  of  the  Shield  of 
Achilles. — Six  original  sketches  and  models  by  T.  Banks, 
R.A.,  including  the  Boothby  Monument,  one  of  his  finest 
works. — A  large  collection  of  ancient  gems,  intaglios,  &c., 
under  glass,  and  in  a  very  good  light.  Set  of  the  Napoleon 
medals,  selected  by  the  Baron  Denon  for  the  Empress 
Josephine,  and  once  in  her  possession.  —  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  watch. — Canned  and  gilt  ivory  table  and  four  ivoiy 
chairs,  formerly  in  Tippoo  Saib's  palace  at  Seiiugapatam. 

—Richly  mounted  pistol,  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Peter 
the  Great  from  the  Bey,  Commander  of  the  Turkish  array  at 
Azof,  1696,  and  presented  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
Xapoleon,  at  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807  :  Napoleon  took 
it  to  St.  Helena,  whence  it  was  brought  by  a  French 
officer,  to  whom  he  had  presented  it.— The  oi'iginal  copy  of 
the  Gei-usalemme  Liberata,  in  the  handwriting  of  Tasso. 
— First  four  folio  editions  of  Shakspeare  (J.  P.  Kemble's 
copies). — ^A  folio  of  designs  for  Elizabethan  and  James  I. 
houses  by  John  Tliorpe,  an  architect. — Fauntleroy's  Illus- 
trated copy  of  Pennant's  London ;  purchased  by  Soane 
for  650  guineas. — Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  illu- 
minated by   Giulio    Clovio    for    Cardinal    Grimani.  —  Three 

Canalettis — one  A  View  on  the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice 
extremely  fine. — The  Snake  in  the  Grass,  or  Love  imloosing 
the  Zone  of  Beauty,  by  Sir  Joshiui  Reynolds  ;  purchased  at 
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the  sale  of  the  Marchioness  of  Thoinond's  pictures,  for  5001. 
— The  Rake's  Progi-ess,  by  Hogarth,  a  series  of  8  pictiu^es ; 
purchased  by  Soaue  in  1802  for  59S^. — 1.  The  Rake  come.s  to 
hLs  Fortune  :  2.  The  Rake  as  a  Fine  Gentleman ;  3.  The 
Rake  in  a  Bagnio ;  4.  The  Rake  Arrested ;  5.  The  Rake's 
Marriage ;  6.  The  Rake  at  the  Gaming  Table ;  7.  The  Rake  in 
Prison  ;  8.  The  P^ake  in  Bedlam. — The  Election^  by  Hogarth j 
a  series  of  fotu'  pictvires :  purcha.sed  by  Soane,  at  Mrs. 
Gamck's  sale  in  1&23,  for  1732/.  10^. — Admu-al  Tromps  Barge 
entei-ing  the  Texel,  by  /.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. — Portrait  of 
Napoletm  in  1 797,  by  Francesco  Goma. — Miniatvire  of  Xapoleon, 
painted  at  Elt>a  in  1814,  by  Isabcy. — In  the  Dining-room  Is  a 
portrait  of  Soane,  by  >S7/'  T.  Lavrrencc  ;  and  in  the  Gallery 
under  the  dome,  a  bitst  of  liim  by  Hir  F.  Chantrey. 

UNITED  SERVICE  MUSEUM,  ]\[iddle  Scotland  Yard, 
Whitehall.  Founded  1830,  as  a  central  repositoiy  for  objects 
of  professional  arts,  science,  uatiu-al  history,  books  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  military  and  naval  profession,  and  for 
the  delivery  of  lectures  on  appropnate  subjects. 

Admission,  by  Membei-'s  order.  April  to  September,  from 
11  to  0  ;  -winter  months,  from  11  to  4.  The  Maseum  contains 
much  that  "n-ill  repay  a  visit. 

Observe. — Basket-hilted  cut-and-thiiLst  sword, ased  by  Oliver 
Cromvrell  at  the  siege  of  Drogheda  (1649), — the  blade 
beai"s  the  marks  of  two  mu.sket-balls  ;  sword  worn 
by  General  AVolfe  when  he  fell  at  Quebec  (1759) ;  .sa.sh  iLsed 
in  caiTving  Sir  John  Moore  from  the  field,  and  loweiing 
him  into  his  gi-ave  on  the  ramparts  at  Corunna:  model  of 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  sword,  and  other  relics  of  Xelson;  part 
of  the  deck  of  the  Victory  on  which  Xelson  fell ;  nidder 
of  the  Royal  George  simk  at  Spithead ;  skeleton  of  Marengo, 
the  barb-horse  which  Xapoleon  rode  at  Waterloo.  On  the 
first  floor  are  Captain  Siborne's  elaborate  and  faithful  model 
of  the  field  and  battle  of  Waterloo,  conwaining  190,000 
metal  figures;  Col.  Hamilton's  model  of  Sebastopol;  the 
signal-book  of  the  United  States'  shij)  Chesapeake,  captured 
by  the  Shannon;  Captain  Cook's  chronometer;  Sir  Franc3.s 
Drake's  walking-stick;  Arctic  relics  of  Sh'  John  Franklin. 
The  members  are  above  4000  in  number.  Entrance-fee,  1/.; 
annual  subscription,  10s.;  life  subscription,  6?. 

MUSEUil  OF  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY,]  Xos.  28  to  32, 
Jermtn  Street,  established  1S35,  in  consequence  of  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  Government  by  Su'  Henry  de  la  Beche, 
C.B.,  that  the  geological  survey,  then  under  the  Ordnance, 
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and  in  progi'ess  in  Cornwall,  ofifered  great  opportunities 
of  illvLstrating  the  application  of  geology  to  the  xiseful 
purposes  of  life.  The  present  handsome  and  well-contrived 
Museum  (Sir  J.  Pennethome,  ai'chitect)  was  opened  in  1851. 
The  best  use  has  been  made  of  the  space,  and  the  building 
is  well  fitted  for  its  pui'pose,  but  the  collection  is  much 
larger  than  can  be  well  exhibited  within  its  limits.  It  cost 
30,000?. 

The  Museum  is  attached  to  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
similar,  as  far  as  circumstances  pei-mit,  to  the  f)cole  des 
Mines  and  other  institutions  of  the  like  kind  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  pupils  receive  instruction  from  competent 
professors  on  metallui'gy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  applied 
mechanics,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  mining,  having  access 
to  the  laboratories.  Fee  for  students,  for  30  lectures,  ZL, 
for  40  or  more,  il.  A  veiy  valuable  collection  of  mining 
records  has  been  formed. 

The  collections  illustrate  the  mineral  products  of  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies,  including  the  marbles, 
porphyries,  building-stones,  &c.,  &c.,  with  complete  series  of 
fossils,  ores,  and  minei-als.  There  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  polished  vases,  statues,  inlaid  floors  of  mosaics,  of  native 
substances  and  manufacture.  They  illustrate  the  application 
of  geology  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life ;  numerous  models 
of  mining  works,  mining  machinery,  metallurgical  processes, 
including  those  of  Bessemer  for  making  steel,  and  other 
operations,  with  needful  maps,  sections,  and  drawings,  aiding 
a  proper  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  subject. 
Pottery  and  porcelain,  a  very  good  collection,  historically 
arranged.  The  Lecture  Theatre  holds  450  persons,  and 
evening  lectures  to  working  men  are  delivered  in  the 
season. 

Tlw  Museum  is  open  free  daily  [except  Friday),  from  10  a.m. 
to  i  01'  5  p.m..  Oil  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  from  10  a.m.  to 
IQ  p  m.,  closed  from  Aug.  10  to  Sept.  10. 

MUSEUM  OF  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY, 
Bloomfield  Street,  London  AVall,  comprises  a  collection 
of  objects  of  Natural  History,  and  the  original  idols  of  the 
natives  of  the  South  Seas,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity :  also  other  curiosities  from  the  various  regions  to 
which  the  influence  of  the  Missionaiy  Society  extends  ;  the 
club  with  which  Williams,  the  missionaiy,  was  slain.  The 
Museum  is  open  for  public  inspection,  free,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  10  to  4,  fi-oui  March  2oth  to 
Septeoiber  29thj  the  rest  of  the  year  from  10  to  3. 
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ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM,  IS,  Tufton 
Street  (approached  through  Dean's  Yard)  Westminster, 
for  Architectural  Students,  Art  workmen,  and  others,  open 
free  daily. 


XX.-THEATRES    AND    PLACES    OF    AMUSEMENT. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE,  or  the  Opera  House,  in 
the  Haymarket,  was  erected  in  12  months,  May,  1868-69, 
after  a  fire,  which  destroyed  all  but  the  4  walls,  in  De- 
cember 1867.  (Messrs.  Trollope,  builders.)  Having  been 
twice  burned,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  the 
present  building  fire-proof.  There  are  4  fireproof  stair- 
cases from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in 
Europe,  and  the  third  theatre  on  the  same  site.  The  second 
was  built  (1790)  from  the  design  of  Michael  Novosielski, 
enlarged  by  Xash  and  Repton  in  1816-18.  The  first 
theatre  on  the  site  was  bmlt  (1705)  by  Sir  John  Yanbrugb, 
and  burnt  down  in  1789.  Many  of  the  double  boxes  on  the 
ground  tier  have  sold  for  as  much  as  7000^.  and  8000^. ;  a 
box  on  the  pit  tier  has  sold  for  4000^.  All  the  first  singers 
in  Europe  during  the  past  century  have  performed  here. 
It  will  hold  1800  persons.  From  1867  till  1878,  the  house 
was  closed — except  that  in  1875  it  was  used  by  Moody  and 
Sankey,  the  American  "  revivalists,"  to  hold  their  gatherings ; 
but  in  1878,  it  wtis  again  opened  for  the  Opera  Season,  and 
also  during  the  following  winter  for  the  performance  of 
Operas  in  English. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN  THEATRE,  or  The  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  on  the  west  side  of  Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  is  the 
third  theatre  on  the  same  spot.  The  second  of  these  was 
opened  (1809)  at  "new  prices:"  hence  the  0.  P.  (Old Prices) 
Row.  In  1847,  it  was  converted  into  an  Italian  Opera. 
This  noble  theatre  (the  finest  in  London)  was  destroyed, 
5th  March,  1856,  by  fire.  The  present  building  (E.  M.  Barry, 
architect)  was  finished  in  the  space  of  6  months,  1858.  It 
will  hold  2000  persons.  Italian  Operas  are  performed  here 
in  summer,  commencing  at  8.30  p.m.  The  statues  of 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  the  two  bas-reliefs  on  the  Bow- 
street  front,  are  by  Flaxman.  After  the  close  of  the  Opera 
Season,  the  theatre  is  opened  for  Promenade  Concerts,  where 
popular  music  is  performed  nightly. 

Adjoining  the  theatre  is  the  Floral  Hall,  a  large  glass- 
roofed  building  used  for  concerts. 
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DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  (Mr.  B.  Wj^att,  sou  of  James 
Wyatt,  architect),  is  the  oldest  existing  theatre  in  London. 
The  present  edifice,  tlie  fourth  on  the  same  site,  was  erected 
and  opened,  1812,  with  a  prologue  by  Lord  Byron,  written 
at  the  request  of  the  Comuiittee,  after  the  failure  of  a  public 
competition  to  produce  a  worthy  address.  This  competition 
gave  rise  to  the  well  known  parody  of  the  brothers  Horace 
and  James  Smith,  "  Rejected  Addresses."  The  poi-tico  to- 
wards Brydges-street  was  added  during  the  lesseeship  of 
Elliston  (1819-26),  and  the  colonnade  in  Little  Russell-street 
a  few  years  after.  Within  the  vestibule  is  a  marble  statue 
of  Edmund  Kean  as  Hamlet,  by  Carcw. 

The  HAYMARKET  THEATRE  (Haymarket),  was  built 
by  Xash,  and  publicly  opened  July  4th,  1821.  It  stands  on 
a  piece  of  ground  immediately  adjoining  a  former  theatre  of 
the  same  name. 

The  ADELPHI  TPIEATRE,  Straxd  (opposite  Adam 
Street)  was  re-built  (1858).  The  old  front  towards  the 
Strand  was  a  mere  house-front.  "When  "  Tom  and  Jerry, ' 
by  Pierce  Egan,  appeared  for  the  first  time  (Nov.  26th,  1821), 
AVrench  as  "  Tom,"  and  Reeve  as  "  Jerry,"  the  little  Adelphi, 
as  it  was  then  called,  became  a  favoui'ite  with  the  public. 
Its  fortunes  varied  under  different  managements.  Terry 
and  Yates  became  (1825)  the  joint  lessees  and  managei-s. 
Terry  was  backed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  friend  Bal- 
lantyne,  the  printer,  but  Scott,  eventually  had  to  pay  for 
both  Ballantyne  and  himself.  Charles  Mathews,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Yates,  leased  the  theatre,  and  gave  here  (1828-31) 
his  series  of  inimitable  "At  Homes."  Here  John  Reeve 
drew  large  houses,  and  obtained  his  reputation. 

The  LYCEUM  THEATRE,  Strand,  at  the  corner  of 
Wellington-street;  it  was  built,  1834,  by  S.  Beazley,  ai-chitect 
(d.  1851).  The  interior  decorations  were  made  in  Madame 
Vestris'  time  (1847),  and  are  very  beautiful.  The  theatre 
derives  its  name  fi'om  an  academ^  or  exhibition  room,  built 
1765,  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Air.  James  Payne,  architect. 
It  was  first  converted  into  a  theatre  in  1790,  and  into  an 
English  Opera  House  by  Mr.  Arnold  in  1809.  The  preceding 
theatre  (also  the  work  of  Mr.  Beazley)  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
Feb.  16th,  1830.  Since  it  has  been  leased  by  Mr.  Ii-ving,  it 
has  been  the  scene  of  the  chief  Shakespeai'e  revival  in 
London. 

The  PRINCESS'S  THEATRE,  Oxford  Street,  nearly 
opposite  the  Pantheon.     Built  1830  j  is  one    of  the    best 
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theatres  in  London  for  the  purposes  of  a  manager  and  the 
interests  of  the  public.  The  propei-ty  is  held  under  the 
Duke  of  Portland  for  a  term  of  60  years,  from  July,  1820, 
at  a  very  low  ground  rent. 

ASTLEY'S  THEATRE  (now  SANGER'S),  Westiii>-steii 
Bridge  Road,  the  fourth  building  of  the  same  nature  on  the 
same  site.  The  first  amphitheatre  on  this  spot  was  a  mere 
temporaiy  erection  of  deal  boards  round  an  open  area,  built 
(1774)  by  Philip  Astley,  a  light-horseman  in  the  15th  or 
General  Elliot's  regiment.  It  stood  on  what  was  then  St. 
George's  Fields,  through  which  the  New  Cut  ran.  Astley 
himself,  said  to  have  been  the  handsomest  man  in  England, 
was  the  chief  performer,  assisted  by  a  drum,  two  fifes,  and 
a  clown  of  the  name  of  Porter,  lu  17S0,  it  was  converted 
into  a  covered  amphitheatre.  It  has  been  thrice  destroyed 
by  fire— in  1794,  in  1803,  and  in  1841. 

"  Base  Buonaparte,  fill'd  with  deadly  ire, 
Sets,  one  by  one,  our  playhouses  on  fire. 
Some  years  ago  he  pounced  with  deadly  glee'on 
The  Opera  House,  then  burnt  down  the  Pantheon; 
Thy  hatch,  O  Halfpenny !  pass'd  in  a  trice. 
Boil'd  some  black  pitch,  and  burnt  down  Astley's  twice." 

BtjtcMd  Addressts. 

Mr.  Ducrow,  who  had  been  one  of  Astley's  riders,  and  became 
manager,  died  insane  soon  after  tlie  fire  in  1841. 

The  performances  have  always  been  chiefly  of  an  eques- 
trian nature. 

The    PRIXCE    OF    WALES'    THEATRE,    Tottekham 

Street,  most  tastefully  and  comfortably  fitted  up,  has 
become  under  the  management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft 
one  of  the  most  populai'  theatres  in  London. 

ROYAL  COURT  THEATRE,  Sloane  Square,  Chelsea, 
was  built  on  the  site  of  a  chapel.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  comedies,  &c.,  by  a  firet-rate  company. 

GLOBE  THEATRE,  for  burlesques,  opera  boufi'e,  &c., 
Newcastle  Street,  Strand. 

GAIETY  THEATRE,  a  handsomely  fitted  house,  built 
originally  in  connection  Avith  the  adjoining  restaurimt, 
Strand. 

The  VICTORIA  THEATRE,  1.31,  Waterloo  Road, 
Lambeth,  was  originally  The  Cohurg,  and  called  The  Victoria 
soon  after  the  accession  of  William  lY.,  when  her  present 
Majesty  was   only  heir    presumptive  to  the   crown.     The 
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gallery  is  oue  of  the  largest  in  London.     It  will  hold  from 
1500  to  2000  people. 

The  SURREY  THEATRE,  in  Blackfriaks  Road,  was 
built  (1806  and  1866)  on  the  site  of  foi-mer  edifices  destroyed 
by  fire.  Elliston  leased  it  for  a  time.  John  Palmer,  the 
actor  (d.  1798),  played  here  while  a  prisoner  within  the 
Rules  of  the  King  s  Bench.  The  large  sums  he  received,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  squandered  his  money,  is  said  to 
have  suggested  the  clause  in  the  then  Debtors'  Act,  which 
made  all  public-houses  and  places  of  amusement  out  of  the 
Rules.  This  house  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of 
South wark  and  Lambeth. 

The  ST.  JAMES'S  THEATRE  is  a  small  neat  edifice,  on 
the  south  side  of  Kjng  Street,  St.  James's,  built  by  Beazley 
for  Braham,  the  singer.  During  the  summer  it  is  often 
appropriated  to  the  performances  of  a  French  company  of 
actors,  but  it  has  been  closed  during  several  seasons. 

The  OLYMPIC  THEATRE,  in  Wych  Street,  near  the 
Strand.  This  theatre,  under  the  management  of  Madame 
Vestris,  achieved  a  great  success;  and  it  was  during  her 
reign  here  that  the  younger  Charles  Mathews  was  introduced 
to  the  stage  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  Liston. 

STANDARD  THEATRE,  Shoreditch,  rebuilt,  1867,  on 
site  of  old  Curtain  Theatre,  in  which  Ben  Jonson  acted. 

For  remaining  Theatres,  see  p.  55*. 

EXETER  HALL,  Strand.  A  large  proprietaiy  building 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Strand,  built  (1831-50)  from  the  de- 
signs of  J.  P.  Deering.  The  Hall  is  131  feet  long,  76  feet 
wide  (i.  e.  8  feet  wider  than  AVestminster  Hall),  and  45 
feet  high ;  and  w-ill  contain  more  than  3000  persons.  It 
is  let  for  the  annual  "May  Meetings"  of  the  several  re- 
ligious societies,  and  for  the  concerts  of  the  Sacred  Harmon  ic 
Society,  in  which  the  uni-i vailed . music  of  Handel  is  at  times 
performed,  with  a  chorus  of  700  voices  accompanying  it. 
Tickets  at  the  music-sellers,  and  at  the  Hall.  The  stair- 
case and  means  of  egress  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  size 
of  the  building,  and  in  the  event  of  alarm  of  fire  fatal 
consequences  might  ensue. 

ST.  JAMES'S  HALL,  Piccadilly  and  Regent's  Quadrant, 
contains  a  sumptuous  Hall  for  public  meetings,  religious 
services,   concerts,   or  dinners,   139  feet  long  and  60  feet 
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higli,  designed  and  decorated  by  Owen  Jones.     The  lighting, 
by  nieaus  of  pendant  gas  drops  from  the  roof,  is  very  elegant. 
A  large  restaurant  is  attached  to  the  building. 

WILLIS'S  EOOMS,  is  a  suite  of  Assembly  and  Dining- 
rooms  in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  built  (1765)  by  Robei-t 
Mylne,  architect,  and  called  Almack's  after  the  original,  and 
"  Willis's  Rooms,"  after  the  present  proprietor.  The  balls 
called  "  Almack's,"  for  which  these  rooms  are  famous,  were 
managed  by  a  Committee  of  Ladies  of  high  rank  ;  and,  set 
apart  most  exclusively  for  the  aristocracy,  were  can-ied  on 
down  to  1863,  when  the  bamer  began  to  be  broken  through 
by  plebeian  invasions,  the  prestige  was  lost,  and  they  were 
given  up.  Almack  kept  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St. 
James's-street,  on  the  site  of  which  stands  the  Conservative 
Club.  The  rooms  are  let  for  concerts,  general  meetings, 
public  balls,  and  public  and  private  dinner  parties.  The 
house  is  well  managed,  and  the  cuisine  is  veiy  good.  In 
two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  hang  the  pictures  of  the 
Dilettante  Society,  including  3  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

The  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  in  Regent's  Park,  be- 
long to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  instituted  in  1826, 
for  the  advancement  of  Zoology,  and  the  introduction  and 
exhibition  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  alive  or  properly  pre- 
Berved.  The  principal  fovmdei-s  were  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

VisitO'i'S  are  admitted  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Society  without 
orders  on  Monday  in  every  v:ee}:,  at  6d.each;  on  the  folloidng 
days  at  Is.  each;  children  at  6d.  The  Gardens  are  open  from 
9  in  the  morning  till  sunset.  On  Sundays  they  are  open  to 
Members  only,  and  tico  friends  introduced  personally,  or  by 
special  order. 

The  rooms  of  the  Society  are  at  Xo.  11,  Hanover-square. 
A  member's  fee  on  admission  is  bl.,  and  his  annual  subscrip- 
tion 3Z.  These  Gardens  are  among  the  best  of  our  London 
sights,  and  should  be  seen  by  eveiy  stranger  in  London. 
They  contain  the  largest  and  most  complete  series  of  living 
animals  in  the  world  :  amoimting  commonly  to  more  than  500 
qviadrupeds,  1000  birds,  and  100  reptiles.  Many  species  have 
been  fii-st  shown  alive  in  these  Gardens.  The  Monkey -house, 
in  the  form  of  a  conservatory  of  iron  and  glass ;  the  Antelope 
and  Zebra  sheds,  and  the  Lion-house,  are  very  popular  ; 
but  the  great  attractions  of  the  Gardens  have  been  a  pair 
of  Hippopotami,  presented  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  tho 
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first  ever  brought  to  this  countiy,  and  their  child  horn  in 
the  gardens,  November  5,  1872;  the  Eleijhaut  Calf;  the 
Apteryx  from  New  Zealand;  and  the  Vivarium,  or  Aqua- 
rium, of  living  fishes  and  other  marine  and  freshwater 
animals,  is  a  very  interesting  exhibition.  The  sea  bear  is 
one  of  the  latest  additions.  The  collection  of  living  snakes 
is  the  largest  ever  formed  in  Europe.  The  band  of  the  Life 
Guards  performs  here  in  summer  on  Saturday  at  4  p.m. 
The  lions  and  tigers  are  fed  at  4  p.m.  The  annual  expenditure 
for  Gardens  and  Museum  amounts  to  25,000Z.  :  the  income 
exceeds  30,000Z. ;  of  this,  about  5000^  is  derived  from  sub- 
scribers, the  rest  admission  fees. 

The  ROYAL  AQUARIUM  and  Summer  and  Winter 
Garden,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  was  opened  in  January, 
1876.  The  building  is  600  feet  long,  and  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  £200,000.  It  includes  an  aquarium  on  a  very 
large  scale,  a  Theatre,  a  Concert  Hall,  a  summer  and 
winter  Garden  for  flower  shows,  restaurant,  reading  rooms, 
i^c.  A  collection  of  drawings  by  George  Cruikshank  is  on 
view  here,  and  numerous  additional  entertainments  and  exhi- 
bitions of  an  ever  varying  nature  are  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme, for  which  see  the  advertisement  columns  of  the 
daily  papers.  Open  to  the  public  from  11  a.m.  till  11  p.m. 
Admission  Is. 

For  other  amusements,  &c.,  see  p.  55*. 
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INSTITUTIONS. 
New  Burlington  House,  the  Palace  of  the  Learned  Societies, 
Piccadilly — an  Italian  edifice  ei-ected  from  designs  of  Messr?. 
Banks  and  Barry,  1871-2,  in  front  of  the  old  Burlington 
House,  forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  of  which  the  main 
fagade,  on  the  N.  side  of  Piccadilly,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
famous  Gateway  and  Colonnade,  designed  by  Lord  Burling- 
ton, and  removed  1869.  The  new  building  accommodates 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Quadi-angle,  the  Royal,  Gcolor/ical,  and 
Chemical ;  on  the  W^.  side  tlie  Antiquarian,  Astronomical, -awA 
Linnccan  Societies.  58,000^  was  granted  by  Parliament  for 
the  building. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF    LONDON,    Burlington 
House.     Established  1807.     (By  Charter,   1826.)     Rev.  Dr. 
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Bucklaad,  Messrs.  Greenough  and  "Waiburton,  Founders. 
The  Museum  of  geological  specimens,  fossils,  &c.,  not  only 
British,  but  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  extensive, 
though  not  perfectly  arranged.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  member.  The  museum  and  library  are  open 
every  day  from  11  till  5.  The  number  of  Fellow.s  is  about 
875.  They  meet  for  perusal  of  papers  and  for  scientific 
discussions,  at  half-past  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  alternate 
Wednesdays,  from  November  to  June  inclusive.  The  Society 
publishes  its  Transactions,  which  now  assume  the  form  of  a 
quarterly  journal.  Entrance  money,  9  guineas;  annual 
subscription,  -S  guineas. 

The  ROYAL  SOCIETY.— During  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
centurj',  a  few  lovers  of  science  and  natural  history  met 
occasionally  at  each  others'  houses  in  London  and  Oxford 
for  the  promotion  of  their  favourite  studies.  In  1663,  hy 
favour  of  Charles  If.,  who  gave  them  a  charter  and  a  mace, 
they  were  incorporated  under  the  title  of  The  Royal  Society 
of  London  for  the  Promotion  of  Natural  Knowledge.  Their 
numbers  were  soon  largely  increased  ;  they  kept  their  Library 
and  Museum,  and  held  their  meetings  in  a  house  in  Crane 
Court,  Fleet  Street  (now  the  Scottish  Hospital',  and  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  as 
a  record  of  their  labours,  discu-ssions,  and  discoveries.  This 
important  work  has  ever  since  been  continued  ;  two  or  three 
parts,  4to,  are  published  every  year.  Eminent  scientific 
men  of  other  countries  were  elected  as  Foreign  Members, 
and  the  Society  was  everywhere  recognised  as  foremost  in 
the  science  of  Europe  :  a  distinction  which  is  .still  retained. 
In  1780  they  removed  to  Somerset  House,  where  apartments 
had  been  assigned  to  them  by  George  III.  In  1857,  their 
rooms  being  requ'red  for  Government  offices,  they  removed 
to  Burlington  House,  and  occupied  the  main  building  until 
1873,  when  they  went  into  the  handsome  apartments  they  at 
present  uccupy  in  the  east  wing. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  weekly  on  Thursdays, 
at  8.30  p.m.,  from  November  to  June.  Visitors  are  admitted 
on  the  order  of  a  Fellow.  An  account  of  the  meetings  is 
published  in  the  Proceedings,  in  ovo  form,  once  a  month 
during  the  session.  The  Society  have  also  published  a  Cata- 
loQu.c  of  Scientific  Papers  in  6  vols.,  4to,  containing  the  titles 
ot  papers  printed  in  scientific  journals  and  Transactions  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  publications  of  the  Society  are  sold  without 
restriction  to  the  general  public. 
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The  Society's  Charter  Book  contains  the  signature  of 
Charles  II.,  of  succeeding  monarchs,  including  Queen  Victoria, 
and  other  royal  personages,  and  the  signatures  of  all  the 
Fellows  admitted  since  the  foundation  in  1663.  Among  these 
are  Boyle,  Wren,  Hooke,  Wallis,  Flamsteed,  Newton,  Cook, 
Cavendish,  Herschel,  Watt,  Priestley,  Davy,  Faraday, — indeed 
all  the  most  famous  scientific  men  tliat  England  has  pro- 
duced, and  many  foreigners.  As  a  collection  of  autographs 
it  is  unequalled. 

The  Library,  almost  exclusively  scientific,  comprises  36,000 
volumes,  and  10,000  Tracts.  There  is  also  a  highly  inter- 
esting collection  of  relics  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  including 
a  plaster  cast  of  the  great  philosopher's  face  taken  after 
death,  the  MS.  of  the  PHncipia,  and  of  busts  and  por- 
traits of  scientific  men,  among  which  are  examples  by  Jervas, 
Hogarth,  Kneller,  Reynolds,  Laicrence,  and  other  distinguished 
painters. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  is  held  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  Nov.  30.  The  annual  meeting  for  election  of 
new  Fellows  takes  place  in  June,  when  fifteen  only  are 
elected  out  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates  for  the  high 
distinction  of  F.R.S.  The  present  number  of  Fellows,  with 
the  exception  of  foreigners,  is  510.  The  number  of  Foreign 
Members  is  limited  to  fifty,  chosen  from  among  the  most 
distinguished  and  scientific  men  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Society  are  entrusted  with  the  bestowal  of  four  medals 
annually: — the  Copley  Medal,  of  small  intrinsic  value,  but 
regarded  as  the  highest  scientific  honour  within  the  realms; 
two  Royal  Medals,  given  by  the  Queen  ;  the  Davy  Medal,  for 
discoveries  in  chemistry  ;  and  the  Rumford  Medal  (biennial) 
for  researches  in  light  and  heat. 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  has  apartments  in  New 
Burlington  House,  W.  side,  since  1871,  when  it  migrated 
from  Somerset  House.  The  Society  was  founded  in  1707, 
by  Wauley,  Bagford,  Stukely,  Vertue,  Browne  Willis,  and 
a  Mr.  Talman.  George  II.,  in  1751,  gi-anted  them  a  charter ; 
and  in  1777,  George  III.  gave  them  the  apartments  they  oc- 
cupied in  Somei'set  House.  The  terms  are,  5  guineas  admis- 
sion, and  2  guineas  annually.  Members  are  elected  by  ballot 
on  the  recommendation  of  at  least  three  Fellows.  The  letters 
F.S.A.  are  generally  appended  to  the  names  of  members.  Their 
Transactions,  called  the  Archseologia,  commence  in  1770. 
Days  of  meeting,  every  Thursday  at  8  p.m.,  from  November  to 
Jane.  Anniversary  meeting,  April  23rd.  The  Society  pos- 
sesses a  Library  and  Museum,  which  contain  Household  Book 
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of  Jocky  of  Xorfolk. — A  large  and  mt«ra-?ting  Collection  of 
Early  Proclamations,  interspersed  -w-ith  Eaily  Ballads,  many 
unique. — T,  Porter's  !Map  of  London  (temp.  Charles  I.),  once 
thought  to  be  vmique. — A  folding  Pictiu'e  on  Panel  of  the 
Preaching  at  Old  St.  Paul's  in  1G16. — Early  Portraits  of 
Edward  IV.,  Marchioness  of  York,  his  .^Lster,  and  Richard  III. 
• — Of  Mary  I.,  with  the  monogram  of  Lxt^as  de  Hetre,  and  the 
date  1554:. — Portrait  of  Marquis  of  ^^'inchester  (d.  1571). — 
Porti*ait  by  Sir  Antonio  More  of  his  ma.-5ter  John  Schoreel, 
the  Flemish  painter.  —  Of  General  Fleetwood.  —  Portraits 
of  Antiquaries  :  Burton,  the  Leicestershire  antiquary ;  Peter 
le  Xeve  ;  Humphrey  AVanley ;  Baker,  of  St.  John's  College ; 
William  Stukeley ;  George  Vertue ;  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
presented  by  Vertue. — A  Bohemian  Astronomical  Clock  of 
Gnt  Brass,  made  by  Jacob  Zech  ia  152.5,  for  Sigismund,  King 
of  Poland,  and  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  James  Fer- 
guson, the  astronomer. — Spur  of  Bra.S3  Gilt,  found  on  Towton 
Field,  the  scene  of  the  conflict  between  Edward  IV.  and  the 
LaJicastnan  Forces.  L'pon  the  shanks  is  engraved  the  fol- 
lo\ving  posy: — " cii  lotal  amobr  tflUt  moil  cocr."  For 
admission  to  the  Museum  apply  by  letter  to  the  Secretary. 

ROY .\L  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY,  founded  1820,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Pearson,  Francis  Baily,  Professor  Airy,  Captain 
"W.  H.  Smyth,  consists  of  500  members. 

The  LINN'^AX  SOCIETY,  an  offset  from  the  Royal 
Society,  was  founded  for  the  study  of  Natural  History,  17SS, 
by  Sir  Jos.  Banks,  Robert  B^o^vn,  &c.  It  has  a  good  Library 
and  Collectioas  of  Natui-al  Histoiy,  including  the  Herbaria 
of  Linnaeus  and  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 

The  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY  also  haa  rooms  in  Burling- 
ton House. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  Burlingto.v  House, 
Piccadilly,  (removed,  1868-69,  from  Trafalgar  Square). 
In  1863  a  part  of  Old  Bm-lington  House  and  of  the  garden 
behind  was  granted  on  a  lease  of  999  years,  at  a  nominal 
rent,  to  the  Royal  Academy,  in  exchange  for  the  rooms  they 
previously  occupied  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  Library, 
Offices,  &c.,  are  in  the  old  building,  while  in  the  rear  of 
it  a  veiy  suitable  and  grand  Gallery,  or  range  of  13  Halls, 
was  erected,  1868-69,  from  designs  of  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A. 
for  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Modern  Artists  in  Painting 
and  Sculpture.  Besides  a  Central  Octagon  for  Sculpture 
it  includes  a  Great  Room  where  the  Annual  Banquet  is 
held,  and  a  Theatre  for  Lectures  and  for  Distribution  of 
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Prizes,  all  on  the  first  floor.  The  basement  is  devoted 
to  Schools  of  Art,  for  male  and  female  Students,  «&c.  A 
range  of  3  Galleries  has  been  built  over  the  old  building,  in 
which  are  placed  the  diploma  works  of  the  members,  cei  tain 
other  pictures  belonging  to  the  Academy,  and  the  Gibson 
statuary  (see  p.  201 ).  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  erected 
by  the  Academy  was  nearly  £120,000. 

The  Koyal  Academy  was  founded  1768  by  George  III., 
who  gave  it  rooms  in  Somerset  House ;  thence  it  was  re- 
moved to  Trafalgar  Square  in  1834,  and  afterwards,  as  stated 
above,  to  its  present  home.  Its  principal  objects  are — 
1.  The  establishment  of  a  well-regulated  "  School,  or  Aca- 
demy of  Design,"  for  the  gratuitaus  instruction  of  students 
in  the  ai't ;  and,  2.  An  "  annual  exhibition,"  open  to  all 
artists  of  distinguished  merit,  where  they  may  offer  their 
performances  to  public  inspection,  and  acquire  that  degree 
of  reputation  and  encouragement  which  they  may  be  deemed 
to  deserve.  It  is  "  a  private  society,  supporting  a  school 
that  is  open  to  the  public,"  from  its  own  x-esources,  without 
any  grant  of  public  money.  The  members  are  under  the 
superintendence  and  control  of  the  Sovereign  only,  who 
confirms  all  appointments  and  laws ;  and  the  society  itself 
consists  of  42  Royal  Academicians  (including  a  President), 
at  least  20  Associates,  and  2  Associate  Engravers.  The 
lloyal  Academy  derives  the  whole  of  its  funds  from  the 
produce  of  its  annual  exhibition. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  Pictures  hy  Living  Artids  opens 
the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  works  intended  for  exhibition 
must  be  sent  5  weeks  before.  No  works  which  have 
been  already  exhibited ;  no  copies  of  any  kind  (excepting 
paintings  on  enamel);  no  mere  transcripts  of  the  objects  of 
natural  history ;  no  vignette  portraits,  nor  any  drawings 
without  backgrounds  (excepting  architectural  designs),  can 
be  received.  No  artist  is  allowed  to  exhibit  more  than 
8  different  works.  All  works  sent  for  exhibition  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the  Council,  whose 
decision  is  final,  and  is  communicated  by  letter. 

The  Exhibition  remains  open  13  weeks  and    a    day,  and 

closes  the  first  Monday  in  August.     Hours,  8  a.m.  to  dusk. 

Admission  Is.;  catalogue  \s.     During  the  last  week  it  is 

also  open   in   the  evening  fi'om   8   to  11   p.m.  when   both 

admission  and  catalogue  are  only  &d.  each. 

Winter  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters.  In  18C9  the  Eoyal 
Academy  Council  wisely  determined  to  open  their  handsome 
Halls  in  the  winter,  for  an  Exhibition  of  tho  Art  Treasures 
iu  Painting,  belonging  to  private  persons  in  Great  BriUiin, 
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which  are  liberally  lent  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown 
to  the  public.  Few  exhibitions  of  the  year  exceed  this  in 
interest..  No  country  in  the  world  can  show,  year  after 
year,  such  precious  master-pieces  of  painting.  The  Exhibi- 
tion remains  open  for  9  weeks  from  the  first  Monday  in 
January.    Hours  9  a.m.  to  dusk.    Admission  l-s.;  catalogue  6 rf. 

Admission  of  Students. — Any  person  desiring  to  become 
a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  must  be  already  able  to 
draw  and  model  well,  and  must  present,  on  or  before  the 
18th  June,  as  a  specimen  of  his  ability,  a  finished  drawing 
or  model,  2  feet  high,  of  an  nndiaped  antique  statue, 
which  is  laid  before  the  Council,  together  with  a  testi- 
mony of  his  moral  character,  from  an  Academician,  or  other 
known  person  of  respectability.  If  these  are  approved  by 
the  Council,  the  candidate  is  admitted  as  a  Probationer  for 
3  months,  during  which  time  he  has  to  prepare  within  the 
Academy,  between  10  am.  and  3  p.m.,  a  drawing  or  model, 
not  less  than  two  feet  high  of  an  uudraped  antique  statue, 
together  with  outline  drawings  of  the  same  figure  anato- 
mised, with  the  names  of  the  several  muscles,  tendons,  and 
bones  contained  therein.  These,  together  with  the  drawing 
or  model  originally  presented  for  his  admission  as  a  Pro- 
bationer, are  laid  before  the  Council,  and,  if  approved,  the 
candidate  is  admitted  as  a  student  of  the  Pioyal  Academy,  for 
7  years,  and  receives  a  ticket  of  admission  from  the  keeper. 
If  unsuccessful,  he  is  not  allowed  to  continue  drawing  in  the 
Academy,  but  must  again  seek  admission  as  a  Probationer 
with  different  drawings  and  models.  The  rule  for  architec- 
tui-al  students  is  of  a  like  character. 

The  first  president  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — the  present 
president  is  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  The  election  of  Associates 
takes  place  in  January,  of  Academicians  in  June  and  De- 
cember ;  and  the  1 0th  of  December  is  the  day  for  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes. 

The  fine  Library  of  books  and  prints  is  open  to  the 
students,  and  the  pubHc  at  certain  hours. 

The  Diploma  and  Gibson  Galleries,  reached  by  a  staircase 
in  front  of  the  entrance  hall,  contain  the  works  presented  by 
each  member  as  a  specimen  of  his  abihty  on  his  election  as 
an  Academician,  the  works  of  John  Gibson,  R.A.,  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  academy,  and  some  interesting  pictures  by  Old 
Masters.  The  series  of  diploma  works,  so  interesting  in  the 
history  of  British  art,  contains  Portraits  of  Sir  "VS'illiam 
Chambers,  the  architect,  of  George  III.,  and  of  Reynolds  in  his 
Doctor's  Robes,  hy  Reynolds  (all  very  fine) ;  Boys  digsing  for 
a  rat,  by  Sir  David  Wilkie.     Other  Works  of  Art— 1.  Cartoon 
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of  the  Holy  Family,  in  black  chalk,  by  L.  Da  Vinci;  executed 
•with  extreme  care,  the  Holy  Virgin  is  represented  on  tlie 
lap  of  St.  Anne,  her  mother;  she  bends  down  tenderly  to 
the  infant  Christ,  who  plays  with  a  lamb.  2.  Bas-relief,  in 
marble,  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  presented 
by  Sir  George  Beaumont.  St.  John  is  presenting  a  dove 
to  the  chihl  Jesus,  who  shrinks  from  it  and  shelters 
himself  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who  seems  gently  re- 
pi'oving  St.  John  for  his  hastiness,  and  putting  him  back 
with  her  hand.  The  child  is  jBinished  and  the  mother  in 
gi-eat  part  :  the  St.  John  is  only  sketched,  but  in  a  most 
masterly  style.  3.  Copy,  in  oil,  of  Da  Vinci's  Last  Supper 
(size  of  the  original),  by  Marco  (TOggione,  perhaps  represents 
more  exactly  Lionardo's  grand  design  than  the  original 
itself  in  its  present  mutilated  state  at  Milan.  This  was 
formerly  in  the  Certosa  at  Pavia.  4.  A  very  fine  Giorgione, 
a  fresco  by  Paid  Veronese.  5.  Marble  bust  of  Wilton,  the 
sculptoi',  by  Roubiliac.  These  galleries  are  open  to  the 
public  free.  In  the  schools  is  a  large  collection  of  casts  from 
the  antique. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  4,  Textebden  Street, 
Hanover  Square.  Founded  (1822)  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  who  confided  its  organisation  and  general 
direction  to  Bochsa,  the  composer  and  harpist,  at  that  time 
director  to  the  Italian  Opera  in  London.  This  is  an  academy 
for  teaching  all  branches  of  Music.  Some  previous  know- 
ledge is  reqiiired,  and  candidates  have  to  pa:?s  an  examina- 
tion before  being  admitted  as  Students.  The  Academy  has 
at  its  disposal  several  scholarships.  The  annual  fee  for  the 
entii-e  course  of  study  is  £30,  or  £10  per  term,  with  an 
entrance  fee  of  £5.     There  is  a  large  Musical  Libraiy. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIAN'S,  in  Pall  Mall 
East,  corner  of  Trafalgar  Square,  was  built  by  Sir  R.  Smirke, 
for  30,000/.,  and  opened  (25th  June,  1825)  wnth  a  Latin  oration 
by  Sir  Henry  Halford.  The  College  was  founded  by  Linacre, 
physician  to  Henry  VIII.  The  members,  at  its  first  institu- 
tion, met  in  the  founder's  house  in  Kuightrider  Street  on  the 
site  of  No.  5,  still  (by  Linacre's  bequest)  in  the  possession 
of  the  College.  From  the  founder's  house  they  moved  to 
Amen  Corner,  where  Harvey  read  his  lectures  on  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  thence  (1674),  after  the 
Great  Fire,  to  Warwick  Lane  (where  AVren  built  them  a 
college,  pulled  down  1866),  and  from  Warwick  Lane  to  the 
present  Collation.  Observe. — In  the  gallery  above  the  library 
seven  preparations  by  Harvey,  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
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of  the  blood,  and  a  very  laige  number  by  Dr.  Matthew 
Bailiie. — The  engraved  portrait  of  Harvey,  by  Jansen  ;  head 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  author  of  "  Religio  Medici ;  "  Sir 
Theodore  Mayerue,  physician  to  James  I. ;  Sir  Edmund  King, 
the  physician  who  bled  King  Charles  II.  in  a  fit,  on  his  ov:n 
responsibility ;  head  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  by  Mcu-y  Beale  ;  Dr. 
'R-i.dcYiSe.hj  Kneller ;  Sir  Hans  ^\oa.xiQ,\)Y  liichardson  ;  Sir 
Samuel  Garth,  by  Kneller ;  Dr.  Freind ;  Dr.  Mead ;  Dr. 
Wa.Tven,\>Y  Gaiiuho rough  ;  William  Hunter :  Dr.  Heberden. 
Busts. — George  TV.,  by  Chantrcy  (one  of  his  finest) ;  Dr. 
Mead,  by  Rouhiliac ;  Dr.  Sydenham,  by  Wilton  (from  the 
picture) ;  Harvey,  by  Scheemal-ers  (fi-om  the  picture) ;  Dr. 
Bailiie,  by  Chantrey  (from  a  model  by  Xollekens);  Dr. 
Babington,  by  Behnes.  —  Dr.  Eadcliffe's  gold-headed  cane, 
successively  cai'ried  by  Di-s.  Radclifie,  iMead,  Askew,  Piteairu, 
and  Matthew  Bailiie,  and  a  clever  little  picture,  by  Zoffany, 
of  Hunter  delivering  a  lecture  on  anatomy  before  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy — all  portraits. 

Mode  of  Admission. — Order  from  a  Fellow.     Almost  every 
physician  of  eminence  in  London  is  a  Fellow. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE    OF    SURGEONS,    Lincolxs    Ixn 
Fields.     See  Permanent  Free  Exhibitions,  Section  XIX. 

HERALDS'  COLLEGE,  or  College  of  Arms,  removed 
from  Doctors'  Coiiiioxs,  to  a  spacious  red-brick  building 
with  wings  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Here  is  the  Earl  Marshal's  Ofiice,  once  an  important  court, 
but  now  of  little  consequence.  It  was  sometime  called 
the  Court  of  Honour,  and  took  cognisance  of  words 
supposed  to  reflect  upon  the  nobility.  The  College  con- 
sists of  3  Kings — Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Xorroy ;  of  6 
Heralds — Lancaster,  Somei*set,  Richmond,  Windsor,  Yoi'k, 
and  Chester;  and  of  4  Pui^suivants — Rouge  Croix,  Blue 
Mantle,  Portcullis,  and  Rouge  Dragon.  The  several  ap- 
pointments are  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Xorfolk.  as 
hereditary  Earl  Marshal.  CeUbrattd  Officers  of  the  College. 
—  William  Camden,  Clarencieux ;  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
Oarter  ;  Elias  Ashmole,  founder  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford,  Windsor  Herald ;  Francis  SanJford,  author  of 
the  Genealogical  History  of  England,  Lancaster  Herald ; 
John  Anstis,  Garter;  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  poet,  Claren- 
cieux ;  Francis  Grose,  author  of  Grose's  Antiquities,  Rich- 
mond HeroXd ;  William  Oldys,  Norroy  King  at  Arms; 
Lodge  ("  Lodge's  Portraits"),  Clarencieiuc.  Two  escutcheons, 
one  bearing  the  arms  (and  legs)  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the 
other  the  eagle's  clavr,  ensigns  of  the  house  of  Stanley,  still 
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to  l)e  seen  on  the  S.  side  of  tlie  quadrangle,  denote  the  site 
of  old  Deiby  House, in  which  the  Heralds  were  locuttd  before 
the  Great  Fire  of  London.  Ohsei-ve. — Sword,  dagger,  and 
turquoise  ring,  belonging  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  fell 
at  Flodden-field,  presented  to  the  college  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  temp.  Chai'les  II. 

"  They  produce  a  better  evidence  of  James's  death  than  the  iron  belt 
—the  monarch's  sword  and  dagger,  which  are  still  preserved  iu  the 
Heralds'  College  in  Loadoc.  — Sir  Walter  Scott  {Note  to  Marmion). 

Portrait  of  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (the  great  warrior), 
from  his  tomb  in  old  St.  Paul's.  Roll  of  Arms  (temp.  Henry 
III.),  copied  1586  by  Glover  {Somerset  Herald),  and  said  to  be 
the  earliest  recoi'd  we  possess  relative  to  English  Hei-aldry. 
The  arms  are  blazoned  or  described  in  words,  not  pictured. 
lloll  of  the  Tournament  holden  at  Westminster,  in  honour 
of  Queen  Katherine,  upon  the  birth  of  Prince  Henry  (1510) : 
a  most  curious  I'oll,  engraved  iu  the  Monumenta  Vetusta, 
Vol.  I. — The  Rous  or  Warwick  roll :  a  series  of  figures  of  all 
the  Earls  of  Warwick,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.,  executed  by  Rous,  the  antiquary  of  Warwick, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. — Pedigree  of  the  Saxon 
Kings,  from  Adam,  illustrated  with  many  beautiful  drawings  in 
pen-and-ink  (temp.  Henry  YIII.)  of  the  Creation,  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise,  the  Building  of  Babel,  Rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  &c. — MSS.,  consisting  chiefly  of  Heralds'  visitations  ; 
records  of  grants  of  arms  and  royal  licences;  records  of 
modern  pedigrees  (/.  c.  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  visita- 
tions in  1CS7);  a  most  valuable  collection  of  official  funeral 
certificates  ;  a  portion  of  the  Arundel  MSS. ;  the  Shrewsbury 
papers,  from  which  Lodge  derived  his  Illustrations  of  British 
History ;  notes,  &c.,  made  by  Glover,  Vincent,  Philipot, 
and  Dugdale  ;  a  volume  in  the  handwriting  of  the  venerable 
Camden ;  the  collections  of  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Secretary 
at  AVar  (temp.  Charles  L). 

INSTITUTION    OF    CIVIL    ENGINEERS,    25,   Great 

George  Street,  Westminster.  Founded  1818;  incorporated 
1828.  The  Institution  consi.sts  of  resident  Members,  paying 
4  guineas  annually,  and  non-resident  Members,  3  guineas 
annually  ;  of  resident  Associates,  paying  3  guinea.s  annually, 
and  non-resident  A.ssociates,  2^  guineas ;  of  resident  Stvidents, 
paying  2  guineas  annually,  and  non-resident  Students,  1^ 
guineas  ;  and  of  Honoi-ary  Members.  Ordinary  Meetings  are 
held  every  Tuesday  at  8  p.m.,  from  the  second  Tuesday  in 
November  to  the  end  of  May.  The  first  president  was 
Thomas  Telford  (1820-34) ;  the  second,  James  Walker  (1835- 
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45);  the  third,  Sir  John  Reniiie.  The  Poi-traits  of  many 
distinguished  engineers  adorn  the  walls  of  the  meeting- room. 
Obsei've.  —  That  of  Thomas  Telford,  engineer  of  the  Menai 
Bridge. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS,  9, 
CoxDuiT  Street,  Bond  Street.  Founded  1S34,  for  the 
advancement  of  architecture,  and  incorporated  1837.  There 
are  three  classes  of  Members  : — 1.  Fellows  :  architects 
engaged  as  principals  for  at  least  seven  years  in  the 
pi-actice  of  civil  architecture.  2.  Associates  :  persons  engaged 
in  the  study  of  civil  architecture,  or  in  practice  less  than  seven 
years,  and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  21.  3.  Honorary 
Fellows.  The  Meetings  are  held  every  alternate  Monday  at 
8  p.m.,  from  the  first  Monday  in  November  till  the  end  of 
June  inclusive.  Associate's  admission  fee,  1  guinea  ;  Fellow's 
admission  fee,  5  guineas.  There  is  a  good  librai-y  of  book.s 
on  architecture. 

The  Architectural  Museum  of  this  Institute  is  in 
TuFTON  St.,  Dean's  Yard,  AVestmixster.  It  consists  of 
collections  of  Casts  and  Specimens.     Open  free  daily. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  a 
Libraiy,  Reading,  and  Lecture  Room,  21,  Albemarle 
Street,  Piccadilly.  Established  179'J,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  for  diffusing  the  knowledge 
and  facilitating  the  general  introduction  of  useful  mechanical 
inventions  and  improvements,  &c.  Count  Rum.ford  was  its 
earliest  promoter.  The  front — a  row  of  Corinthian  columns 
half-engaged — was  designed  by  Mr.  VulUamy,  architect,  from 
the  Custom  House  at  Rome ;  and  what  before  was  little  better 
than  a  perforated  brick  wall,  was  thus  converted  into  an 
ornamental  fayade.  Here  is  an  excellent  libi^ary  of  general 
reference,  and  a  good  reading  room,  with  weekly  courses 
of  lectures,  throughout  the  sea.son,  on  Chemical  Science, 
Philosophy,  Physiology,  Literature,  Art,  &c.  Members  (can- 
didates to  be  proposed  by  four  members)  are  elected  by 
ballot,  and  a  majority  of  two-tlm-ds  is  necessary  for  election. 
The  admission  fee  is  5  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription 
5  guineas.  Subscribers  to  the  Theatre  Lectures  only,  or  to 
the  Laboratory  Lectures  only,  pay  2  guineas;  subscribers 
to  both  pay  3  guineas  for  the  season ;  subscribers  to  a  single 
course  of  the  Theatre  Lectures  pay  1  guinea.  A  syllabus 
of  each  coui-se  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  at  the 
Institution.  The  Friday  Evenivg  Meetings  (84  to  10^  p.m.), 
at  which  some  eminent  pei-son  is  invited  to  deliver  a 
popular  lecture  on  some  subject  connected  with  science. 
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art,  or  literature,  are  well  attended,  Xou-subscribers  may 
be  admitted  to  them  by  a  ticket  signed  Vjy  a  member.  In 
the  Laboratory,  Davy  made  his  great  discoveries  on  the 
metallic  bases  of  the  earths,  aided  by  the  large  galvanic 
apparatus  of  the  establishment.  Hence  sprung  also  Fara- 
day's remarkable  researches. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  18, 19,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  an  old 
society,  for  the  Eucourajjement  of  Arts,  Manufacture  s,  &c., 
by  the  Distribution  of  Prizes,  delivery  of  Lectures,  kc,  is 
trying  to  regain  strength  and  to  accomplish  greater  good 
than  it  seems  likely  to  effect.  Many  of  the  directox's  were 
energetic  promoters  of  the  Great  International  Exhibi- 
tions, in  1851  and  1862,  In  the  Great  Room  are  temporary 
exhibitions  of  manufacture.',  and  six  pictures  by  James 
Barry,  painted  1777-83,  and  creditable  to  the  then  state  of 
art  in  England. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE,  4,  St.  Martin's 
Place,  Charing  Cross.  Founded  in  1823,  "  for  the  advance- 
ment of  literature,"  and  incorporated  1826.  George  IV.  gave 
1100  guineas  ayear  to  this  Societj',  which  has  the  merit  of 
rescuing  the  last  years  of  Coleridge's  life  from  complete 
dependence  on  a  friend,  and  of  placing  the  learned  Dr. 
Jamieson  above  the  wants  and  necessities  of  a  man  fast  sink- 
ing to  the  grave.  The  annual  grant  of  1100  guineas  was  dis- 
continued by  William  IV.,  and  the  Society  has  since  sunk  into 
a  Transaction  Society,  with  a  small  but  increasing  library. 

LONDON  INSTITUTION,  Finsbury  Circus,  Moor- 
fields.  A  proprietary  institution,  established  in  1806, 
in  Sir  William  Clayton's  house,  Old  Jewry.  The  first 
stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  May  4,  1815,  and  the 
building  (which  is  handsome  and  veiy  suitable  to  its  pur- 
pose) was  opened  1819.  Architect,  W  Brooks,  who  also 
built  Finsbury  Chapel,  &c.  There  is  an  excellent  reference- 
library  of  fully  60,000  volumes  (free  reading-tickets  to  all 
persons  giving  proof  of  respectability  :  open  10  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  ;  Saturdays,  3  p.m.),  a  circulating  library  of  all  classes 
of  books,  and  good  reading-rooms.  Popular  lectures  are 
given  by  men  of  distinction  in  science,  art,  and  literature, 
on  Mondays  at  5  p.m.  and  Thursdays  at  7  p.m.  in  December, 
January,  February,  and  March,  Besides  the  950  proprietors, 
paying  2  guineas  a  year  on  their  shares,  and  possessing 
large  transferable  privileges,  there  are  now  subscribers 
paying  2i  guineas  yearly,  or  2  guineas  without  admission 
to  lectures.  The  collector  and  antiquary,  William  Upcott, 
was  one  of  its  librarians. 
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ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  I,  Savile  Row, 
e3tablished  1S30,  for  the  improvemeut  and  diifusiou  of 
geographical  knowledge.  Elections  by  ballot.  Entitince 
fee,  3/. ;  annual  subscription,  21.  There  is  a  good  geogi-a- 
phical  library,  and  large  collection  of  maps.  Under  Sir 
Roderick  L  Murchison,  the  first  President,  and  his  succes- 
sors, it  has  become  the  most  popular  aud  iustnictive  society 
in  Loudon.  Meetiwjs  where  papers  ou  geoL'rapliical  dis- 
coveries are  read  in  the  spacious  theatre  of  the  L'niveraity 
of  London,  Burlington  Gardens — eveiy  other  Monday,  from 
Xovember  to  July,  at  8.30  p.m. 

ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY,  •22,  Albemarle  Street. 
(founded  1S23,)  contains  an  extensive  and  valuable  lihranj  of 
Oriental  works  and  MSS.  The  Society  u.sually  meets  on  the 
1st  and  3rd  Satui-days  in  eveiy  month,  from  Xov.  to  June  in- 
clusive.    Admission  fee,  oguas. ;  annual  subscription,  2  gua.-. 

SION  COLLEGE,  Loxdon  Wall.  A  Hall,  Library  and 
Almshouse,  close  to  St.  Alphage,  and  to  almost  the  only 
fragment  left  of  Loudon  Wall,  was  founded  1630,  to  provide 
a  home  for  a  few  Bedesmen,  and  a  reading-room  for  the 
beneficed  clergy  of  London.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars 
the  Puritan  divines  met  within  its  walls.  The  Library  is 
large  and  curious,  chiefly  occupied  by  Divinity.  All  the 
London  clergy  are  ex  ojncio  Fellows  of  the  College. 

ROYAL  BOTAXIC  SOCIETY,  Regent's  Park,  have  a 
beciutiful  garden  of  about  20  acres,  well  laid  ovit,  and  with 
spacious  conservatories,  &c.  During  the  summer  very  fine 
flower  and  fruit  shows  are  held  here  :  admission  by  order 
of  a  fellow.  This  Society  was  instituted  in  1839,  and  holds 
its  most  picturesque  gardens  in  Regent's  Park  under  a  lease 
from  the  Crown. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Exliibition  Road, 
opposite  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  possesses  Orna- 
mental and  Experimental  Gardens,  laid  out  at  a  cost  of 
70,000/.,  including  a  Hall,  where  meetings  and  flower  ex- 
hibitions are  held.  On  the  X.  lises  a  gi-eat  Glass  Winter 
Garden  and  other  conservatories,  elegant  pai'teiTCs  varied 
with  shrubberies,  and  single  trees  transplanted  from  a 
distance.  The  whole  is  suiTounded  by  a  colonnade  and 
cloister  of  good  architectnral  design  ;  finished,  IS 61,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Government,  who  agreed  to  expend  on 
it  50,000/.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  Xesfield;  the 
buildings  designed  by  Digby  Wyatt.  Their  extent  is  22 
acres,  forming  pai-t  of  the  Kensington  Gore  estate,  purchased 
out  of  the  .surplus  fund  arising  from  the  Great  Exhibition 
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of  1851.  The  Society  retains  an  Experimental  Garden  At 
Cliiswick.  Each  Fellow  can  introduce  personally  two  frienrls 
to  the  Garden  at  S.  Kensington,  except  ou  Exhibition 
Days. 

Open  daily  9  to  dusk.  Admission  Is.  (Mondays  6d.) 
Sundays  admission  by  fellow's  order  only,  from  2  p.m.  {see 
PLm  of  Gardens,  p.  181). 

The  following  Societies  are  devoted  to  the  objects  which 
their  names  denote  : — 

Statistical  Society,  King's  College  :  entrance,  Strand; 
British  Association  ron  the  ADVAXCKiiKNT  of  Sciknck, 
22,  Albemarle  Street;  British  Arch^ological  Associa- 
tion, 32,  Sackville  Street,  "W.  ;  NuMiSiLVTic  Society,  4,  St. 
Mai'tin's  Place,  &c. 

There  are  also  Societies  for  printing  books  connected 
with  particular  subjects,  such  as  the  Camdkn  and  Hakluyt, 
and  The  Arundel,  Old  Bond  Street,  for  engraving  the  works 
of  eai'ly  Italian  and  German  masters. 


XXll.-COLLEGES   AND   SCHOOLS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDOX,  Burlington  Gardens, 
between  Bond  Street  and  Regent  Street,  is  a  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, paid  by  Government,  established  1837,  for  con- 
ferring degrees,  on  graduates  of  various  Colleges  in  London 
and  elsewhei'e,  previously  matriculated  at  this  Universitj'. 
lu  the  words  of  its  Charter,  it  is  established  "for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  promotion  of 
useful  knowledge  without  distinction  of  rank,  sect,  or  party. 
There  are  sevei-al  scholarships  attached,  each  with  50?.  a  year. 
The  salary  of  the  Registrar  and  Treasurer  is  500?.  a  year. 
The  institvite  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  education, 
being  constituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
ficiency of  candidates  for  academical  distinctions.  The  exami- 
nations, including  those  for  Matriculation,  occur  twice  a  year. 

The  Budding  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  original 
modern  edifices  in  London,  completed  1869,  from  designs 
of  Pennethorne.  Its  bold  and  picturesquely  varied  Palladian 
fa9ade  is  decorated  with  statues.  Over  the  poi'tico  Milton, 
Newton,  Harvey,  and  Bentham,  English  representatives  of 
the  4  faculties,  by  Durham.  Along  the  central  cornice  6  An- 
cient Philosophers,  Plato,  Archimedes,  Justinian  {Woudliifi- 
ton),  Cicero,  Galen,  Aristotle  {Westmacott)  :  on  the  E.  wing, 
Galileo,  Laplace,  Goethe,  by  Wijon;  Cuvier,  Leibnitz,  aud 
Linna?us,  by  Mac  DokcK  :  ou  the  W.  wing,  Locke,  Bacon, 
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Adam  Smith,  by  TT'.  Tfiecd ;  Hume,  Hunter,  Sir  H.  Davy, 
by  M.  Noble.  The  building  contains  a  Thuafre  capable  of 
seating  700  people,  Examination  Kooms,  Council  Rooms,  kr. 
The  Library  though  of  recent  formation  is  large  and  rich  in 
works  of  science  and  classical  literature,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
liberal  donations  of  Lord  Ovei-stone,  and  the  late  George 
Grote,  historian  of  Greece. 

UXITEESITY  COLLEGE,  Loxdox,  on  the  east  side  of 
LTppER  GowER  Street.  The  very  handsome  building,  a  cen- 
tral portico  surmounted,  by  a  dome  with  advanced  wings, 
is  from  the  designs  of  W.  Wilkins,  R.A,,  architect  of  the 
National  Gallery.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1 836,  and 
in  lSf39  re-incorporated,  with  additional  powers,  and  divested 
of  its  original  proprietary  character;  was  founded  (1S26)  by 
the  exertions  of  Lord  Brougham,  Thomas  Campbell,  the 
poet,  and  others,  its  object  being  t^  afford,  at  a  moderate 
expense,  the  means  of  education  in  literature,  science,  and 
the  fine  ai-ts.  Theology  is  not  included  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum, but  it  aims  to  prepare  students  especially  for  the 
profession  of  medicine  and  law  ;  science,  including  engineer- 
ing ;  classical  learning  and  foreign  languages :  in  fact,  to  fit 
students  for  taking  a  Degree  in  the  Univei-sity  of  London. 
There  are  more  than  40  professors  attached  to  the  College. 
The  session  commences  in  October,  and  finishes  before  the 
end  of  June. 

The  School  for  boys  up  to  the  age  of  16.  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Council  of  the  College,  is  entered  by  a  separate 
entrance  in  Gower  Street.  The  houi-s  of  attendance  in  the 
school  are  from  9.30  to  3.45,  in  which  time  one  houi"  is 
allowed  for  recreation.  The  yeai-ly  payment  for  each  pupil 
Is  24?,  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  maintained  without 
corporal  punishment.  Several  of  the  professore  and  mastera 
receive  students  to-  reside  Avith  them  :  and  in  the  office  of 
the  College  there  is  kept  a  register  of  persons  vmconnected 
with  the  College  who  receive  boai'ders  into  their  families  ; 
among  these  are  several  clerical  and  medical  gentlemen.  The 
Registrar  gives  full  information  as  to  terms,  and  other  par- 
ticulars. 

Tfie  Flaxrnan  Gallenj. — In  the  hall  under  the  cupola  nf 
the  College  the  original  models  are  preserved  of  the  prin- 
cipal works,  monuments,  bas-reliefs,  statues,  &c.,  of  John 
Plaxman,  R.A.,  the  greatest  of  our  English  sculptors;.  The 
Pastoral  Apollo,  the  St.  Michael,  and  some  of  the  bas-reliefs, 
are  very  fine.  The  clever  portrait  statue  in  marble  of 
Flaxman,  by  the  late  M.  L.  Watson,  purchased  by  public 
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subscription,  is  placed  in  a  uicbe  at  the  stairs  leading  up  to 
the  Gallei'y.  A  6ne  collection  of  Flaxmau's  original  drawings 
is  well  displayed  in  a  separate  room.  The  whole  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  lover  of  art.  In  tlie  cloister  below  is 
another  fine  work  of  art,  in  marble  niello,  the  outline  coloured, 
of  subjects  from  Homer,  by  the  late  Baron  de  Triqiieti,  of 
Paris.  Mr.  Grote,  the  historian,  presented  this  Marmov 
Ilomericum  to  the  College. 

%*  The  Gallery  is  open  on  Saturdays  during  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  from  11  to  i.  Tickets  givou  at  the  Lodge 
on  presentiug  a  card. 

KINGS  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL.  A  proprietary  in- 
stitution, occupying  the  east  wing  of  Somei'set  House,  which 
was  built  up  to  receive  it,  having  been  before  left  incomplete. 
The  College  was  founded  in  1828,  upon  the  following  funda- 
mental principle : — "  That  every  system  of  general  education 
for  the  youth  of  a  Christian  communitj^  ought  to  comprise 
instruction  in  the  Christian  religion  as  an  indispensable  part, 
without  which  the  acquisition  of  other  branches  of  knowledge 
will  be  conducive  neither  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
nor  the  welfare  of  the  state."  The  genei^al  education  of  the 
College  is  carried  on  in  five  departments : — 1.  Theological 
Department ;  2.  Department  of  General  Literature  and 
Science ;  3.  Department  of  the  Applied  Sciences  ;  4.  Medical 
Department;  5.  Department  of  Evening  Classes.  Tlie  School 
forms  a  sixth  department.  Pei'sons  wishing  to  place  a  pupil 
in  the  school  must  produce,  to  the  head-master,  a  certificate 
of  good  conduct,  signed  by  his  last  insti'uctor.  The  age 
for  admission  is  from  9  to  16  years.  Rooms  are  provided 
within  the  walls  of  the  College  for  the  residence  of  a 
limited  number  of  matriculated  students.  Each  proprietor 
has  the  privilege  of  nominating  two  pupils  to  the  School, 
or  one  to  the  School  and  one  to  the  College  at  the  same 
time.  The  Museum  contains  the  Calculating  Machine  of 
Mr.  Babbage,  deposited  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests :  and  the  collection  of  Mechanical  Models  and 
Philosophical  Instruments  formed  by  George  III.,  presented 
by  Queen  Victoria. 

ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL.  On  the  E.  side  of  St.  Paul's 
Church j'ard,  founded  in  1512,  for  153  poor  men's  childi'en, 
by  Dr.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  friend  of  Eras- 
mus, and  son  of  Sir  Henry  Colct,  mercer,  and  Mayor  of 
London  in  1486  and  1495.  The  boys  were  to  be  taught, 
free  of  expense,  by  a  master,  sur-master,  and  chaplain,  and 
the  oversight  of  the  school  was  committed  by  the  foimder 
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to  the  Mercers'  Company.  The  number  is  limited  to  153, 
the  number  of  fishes  taken  by  St.  Peter.  The  school  -was 
dedicated  by  Colet  to  the  Child  Jesus,  but  the  saint,  as 
Strype  remarks,  has  robbed  his  master  of  his  title.  The 
lands  left  by  Colet  to  suppoi-t  his  school  were  estimated 
in  1598,  at  the  yearly  value  of  about  120/.  Their  present 
value  is  upwards  of  5000^.  The  education  is  entirely  clas- 
sical, and  the  presentations  to  the  school  are  in  the  gift 
of  the  Master  of  the  Mercers'  Company  for  the  time  being. 
Scholai-s  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  inclu- 
sive :  and  none  are  expected  to  remain  in  the  school  after 
their  nineteenth  bh-thday,  though  no  time  for  supex^aunuatiou 
is  fixed  by  the  statutes.  Lilly,  the  grammarian,  and  friend 
of  Erasmus,  was  the  first  master,  and  the  grammar  which  ho 
compiled,  is  still  used.  Eminent  Scholars. — John  Leiand, 
cm-  earliest  English  antiquary  ;  John  Milton;  the  gi'eatDuke 
of  Marlborough ;  Xelson,  author  of  Fasts  and  Festivals ; 
Edmund  Halley,  the  astronomer  ;  Sat^uel  Pepys,  the  diarist ; 
John  Stiype,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  ;  Lord  Chancellor 
Tniro  ;  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Chief  Baron.  The  present 
school  was  built  in  1S23,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  George  Smith, 
and  is  the  third  building  erected  on  the  same  site.  Colet's 
school  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fii-e,  "but  built  up  again,"' 
says  Strype,  "much it""*  r  the  same  manner  and  propoi-tion 
it  was  before." 

'WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL,  or  St.  Peter's  College,  Dea.n's 

Yard,  "Westminster,  founded  as   "  a  publique   schoole   for 

Grammar,  Rethoricke,  Poetrie,  and  for  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages,"  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  1560,  and  attached  to  the 

collegiate  chiu-ch  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster.     The  College 

consists  of  a   dean,   12  prebendaries,   12  almsmen,    and   lo 

scholars ;  with  a  master  and  an  usher.     This  is  the  foimda- 

tion,  but  the  school  consists  of  a  larger  number  of  masters, 

and  of  a  much  larger  niunber  of  boys.     The  40  are  called 

Queen's    scholars,   and   after   an   examination,   which   takes 

place  on  the  Wednesday  before  Ascension  Day.  3  ai-e  elected 

to  Trinity   College,    Cambridge,    and    3  to  Christ  Chiu'ch, 

Oxford.     A  parent  wishing  to  place  a  boy  at  this  school  will 

get  every  necessaiy  infoiTaation  from  the  head  master ;  boj-s 

are  not  placed  on  the  foundation  under  12  or  above  13  years 

of  age.      Eminent  Masters. — Camden,    the   antiquaiy ;    Dr. 

Busby ;  "Vincent  Bourne :  Jordan  (Cowley  has  a  copy  of  verses 

on   his    death).      Eminent   Scholars.  — Ben  Jonson;    George 

Herbert;    Giles   Fletcher;    Jasper   Ma^Tie;    William    Cait- 

wright ;  Cowley,  who  published  a  volume  of  po  ms  while  a 
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scholar ;  Drycleu ;  Xat  Lee  ;  Rowe  ;  Prior ;  Chiu'chill ;  Dyer, 
author  of  Grougar  Hill;  Cowper  ;  Southey  ;  Sir  Harry  Vaue 
the  younger;  Hakluyt,  the  collector  of  the  Voyages  which  bear 
his  uame  ;  Sir  Christopher  "Wreu ;  Locke  ;  South  ;  Atterbiuy ," 
Warren  Hastings  ;  Gibbon,  the  historian;  Cumberland;  the 
elder  Colnian;  the  late  Earl  Russell,  The  boys  on  the 
foundation  were  formerly  separated  from  the  town  boys  when 
in  school  by  a  bar  and  curtain.  The  old  dormitory  of  the 
abbey,  rebuilt  by  Lord  Burlington,  1722,  in  which  formerly 
the  40  Queen's  scholars  lived  and  ate  and  slept,  has  been 
supplemented  by  sitting-rooms  for  the  head  boys.  The  old 
"■  ahell,'"  or  apse,  at  one  end  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the 
forms  are  taught  in  separate  class-rooms.  The  College  IlalJy 
originall}'  the  Abbot's  Refectory,  was  built  by  Abbot  Lit- 
lington,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  old  louvre  is 
still  used  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  In  conformity  with 
old  castom,  the  Queen's  scholars  here  perform  a  play  of 
Terence  every  year  at  Christmas,  with  a  Latin  prologue  and 
e})ilogue  relating  to  current  events.  The  performers  have 
worn  classic  costume  since  1839. 

CHARTER  HOUSE,  (a  corruption  of  Chartreuse,)  upper 
end  of  Aldersgate  Street.  ''An  hospital,  chapel,  and 
school-house,"  founded,  1611,  by  Thomas  Sutton,  of  Camps 
Castle,  Cambridge,  for  the  free  education  of  40  poor 
boys  and  for  the  sustenance  of  80  ancient  gentlemen, 
captains,  and  others,  brought  to  distress  by  shipwrecks, 
wounds,  or  other  reverse  of  foi-tune.  It  was  so  called 
from  a  priory  of  Carthusian  monks,  founded  in  1371  on 
a  Pest-house  field  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  knight  of  the 
gai'ter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  last  prior  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  May  4th,  1535 — ^his  head  set  on 
London  Bridge,  and  one  of  his  limbs  over  the  gateway 
of  his  0AA11  convent — the  same  gateway,  it  is  said,  a  Per- 
pendicular arch,  Avhich  is  still  the  entrance  from  Charter- 
Hoiise  Square.  The  priory  tlius  sternly  dissolved,  was  sold 
by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Sufi'olk,  to  Thomas  Sutton  for 
13,000^.,  and  endowed  as  a  charity  by  the  name  of  "the 
Hospital  of  King  James."  Sutton  died  before  his  work 
was  complete,  and  is  bui'ied  in  the  chapel  of  the  hos- 
pital beneath  a  sumptuous  monument.  This  "  triple  good," 
as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it  —  this  "  masterpiece  of  Protestant 
English  charity,"  as  it  is  called  by  Fuller  —  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Queen,  15  governors,  selected  from  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  the  master  of  the  hospital  whose 
income  is  800?.  a  year,  besides  a  capital  resideu»'=^''  vvithiu 
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the   Willis.      The  most   eminent  master    of  the  hoiLse   ■was 
Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  author  of  the   Theory  of  the  Earth, 
1685-1715;     and     the     most    eminent     schoolmaster,    the 
Rev.  Andi-ew  Tooke  (Tooke's  Pantheon).     Eminent  Scholars. 
— Richard  Crashaw  (d.  1650),  the  poet,  author  of  Steps  to  the 
Temple. — Isaac  Barrmc  (lC3li-77),  the  divine;  he  was  cele- 
bi-ated  at  school  for  hLs  love  of  fightiiig. — Sir  William  Black- 
stone  (1733-80),  author  of  the  Commeutaiies. — Joseph  Addison 
(1672-1719)  and  Sir  Richard  Steele  (1671-1729)  were  scholar.^ 
at  the  same  time. — John  Wesley  (1703-91),  who  imputed  his 
after-health  and  long  life  to  his  strict  obedience  to  an  injunc- 
tion of  his  father,  that  he  should  i-un  round  the   Charter 
HoiLse  playing-gi-een  three  times  eveiy  morning. — Lord,  Chief 
Justice  hUenborovfjh  (1750-1818)— Zoj-o?  Liverpool  (1727-1308) 
(the  Prime   ^linister). — Bishop    Monk: — W.    M.  Thackeray 
(1811-63).— >SiV  C.  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A.  (1793-1865).— The  two 
eminent  histoiian^   of  Greece,   Bishop   Thiricall  and  George 
Grote,  were  both  together  in  the  same  form  under  Dr.  Paine. 
— General  Sir  Hcm^  Havelock. — Jolin  Leech,  the  genial  artist 
and  illustrator  of  Punch.     Poor  Brethren. — Elkanalo  Settle, 
the  rival  and  antagonist  of  Diyden ;  he  died  here  in  1723-1. 
— Jolm  Barjford,  the  antiquary  (d.  1716);    was   originally  a 
shoemaker  in  Turnstile. — Liaac  de  Groot,  by  sevei-al  descents 
the  nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius;  he  was  admitted  at  the  earnest 
intercession  of  Dr.  Johnson. — Alexander  Maclean  (d.  1781), 
Johnson's  assistant  in  his  Dictionary.     Observe. — The  gi-eat 
Hall;  parts  of  old  Howard  House  (for  such  it  was   once 
called),  with  the  initials  T.  X.  (Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk) ; 
the  great  stau'case ;    the  governor's  room,  with  its  panelled 
cliimney -piece,  ceiling,  and  ornamental  tapestry ;  the  Chapel 
(repau*ed   in  1812);  the  Founder,  Sutton's  tomb,  with  re- 
cumbent efBgy,  the  work  of  Xicholas  Stone  and  Jansen  of 
Southwark.     On  opening  the  vault  in  1812,  the  body  was 
discovered  in  a  coffin  of  lead,  adapted   to  the  shape  of  the 
body,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy-case.     Chief  Justice  Ellen- 
borough  is  buried  by  the  side  of  Sutton.     In  the  Master's 
lodfje  are    several    portraits.     The    Founder,    engi-aved   by 
Vertue    for   Bearcroft's    book  ;    Izaak   "Walton's    good   old 
Bishop  Morlej- ;  Charles  H. ;  Yilliers,  second  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  D.  of  Monmouth ;  Lord  Chancellor  Shaftesbiuy  ; 
W.,  Eaid   of  Cloven ;    Archbp.    Sheldon ;    Sheffield,   D,   of 
Buckingham ;   Talbot,  Duke   of  Shrewsbury ;    Lord   Chan- 
cellor Somers ;  and  Dr.  T.  Bm-net;   one  of  KnelUfs  finest 
works.     The  annual  income  of  the  Charter  House  is  about 
£29,000,   arising   from   Estates   in  Cambridgeshire,   Essex, 
Wilts,  and  Lincoln,  and  from  funded  property. 
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The  atmosj^here  of  the  city  and  the  confinement  within 
walls  not  being  coogeuial  to  boyish  nature,  the  school  was 
removed  1872,  to  Godalming  in  Surrey,  where  a  handsome 
edifice,  on  a  grand  site,  has  been  erected  from  Ph.  Hard\vick"s 
designs.  The  old  school  and  play -green  were  sold,  1867,  to 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  for  their  school  {see  Index). 
A  Gothic  School  House  and  Hall,  of  red  brick,  have  been 
erected  on  the  old  play-gi'een  (Mr.  Edward  1' Anson,  archi- 
tect). A  wall  of  partition  has  been  bnilt  to  separate  the 
new  inmates  from  the  old  pensioners,  who  have  not  been 
included  in  the  removal. 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL,  Xewgate  Street,  marked  by  its 
gi-eat  hall,  visible  through  a  double  railing  from  Xewgate  Street. 
This  noble  charity  was  founded  on  the  site  of  the  Grey  Friars 
Monastery,  by  Edward  YI.,  June  2i3th,  1 553,  ten  days  before  his 
death,  as  an  hospital  for  poor  fatherless  childi-en  and  found- 
lings. It  is  commonly  called  "The  Blue  Coat  School," 
from  the  di-ess  woi-n  by  the  boys,  which  is  of  the  same 
age  as  the  foimdation  of  the  hospital.  The  di-ess  is  a 
long  blue  coat  or  gown,  yellow  breeches,  a  red  leather  gii-dle 
roimd  the  waist,  yellow  stockings,  a  clergjnnan's  baud 
round  the  neck,  and  a  flat  black  cap  of  Avoollen  yarn,  about 
the  size  of  a  saucer.  Blue  was  a  colour  originally  confined  to 
gervant-men  and  boys,  nor,  till  its  recognition  as  pai-t  of  the 
uniform  of  the  British  Xavy,  was  blue  ever  looked  upon  as  a 
colour  to  be  worn  by  gentlemen.  The  first  stone  of  the 
Hall  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York,  April  28th,  1825; 
it  was  opened  May  29th,  1829.  The  architect  was  James 
Shaw,  who  built  the  chm-ch  of  St.  Dmistau's  in  Fleet  Street. 
It  is  better  in  its  proportions  than  in  its  details.  In  the  Hall, 
at  the  upper  end,  is  a  large  pictm-e  of  Edward  YI.  gi\anting 
the  chai-ter  of  incorporation  to  the  Hospital.  It  is  improperly 
assigned  to  Holbein.  Observe  also  large  picture,  by  Verrio, 
of  James  II.  on  his  throne  (surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  all 
cvuious  portraits),  receivmg  the  mathematical  pupils  at  their 
annual  presentation  at  Court  :  a  ciistom  still  kept  up.  The 
painter  presented  it  to  the  Hospital. — Full-length  of  Charles 
II.,  by  Verrio. — Full-length  of  Su*  Francis  Child  (d.  1713),  from 
whom  Child's  Banking-house  derives  its  name. — Full-lengths 
of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  by  Sir  Fr.  Grant,  P.R.A. 
— Brook  ^Yatson,  when  a  boy,  attacked  by  a  shark,  by  /.  S. 
Copley f  R.A.,  the  father  of  Lord  Lyndhurst. — The  stone 
insei-ted  in  the  wall  behind  the  steward's  chair;  when  a 
monitor  wi.^hes  to  report  the  misconduct  of  a  boy,  he  tells 
him  to  "  go  to  the  stone." 
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In  this  Hall,  every  year  on  St.  Matthew's  Day  (Sept.  21st), 
the  Grecians,  or  head-boys,  deliver  a  series  of  orations  before 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Corpoi-ation,  and  Governors,  and  here  every 
Thui*sday,  from  Quinquagesima  Sunday  to  Good  Friday,  the 
"  Lenten  Suppers,"  as  they  are  called,  are  held ;  a  picturesque 
sight,  and  always  well  attended.  Each  governor  has  tickets 
to  give  away.  The  bowing  to  the  president,  and  procession 
of  the  trades,  are  extremely  cimous. 

The  two  chief  classes  in  the  school  are  called  "  Grecians  " 
and  "Deputy-Grecians."  Eminent  Grecians. — Joshua  Barnes 
(d.  1712),  editor  of  Anacreon  and  Evu-ipides,  Jeremiah  Mark- 
land  (d.  1776),  an  eminent  critic,  pjarticularly  in  Greek 
literatm-e.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  poet  (d.  1834).  Thoma-s 
Mitchell,  the  translator  of  Aristophanes  (d.  1845).  Thomas 
Barnes,  for  many  years,  and  till  his  death  (1841),  editor  of  the 
Times  newspaper.  Eminent  Deputy-Grecians. — Charles  Lamb 
(Elia),  whose  delightful  "Recollections  of  Chiist's  Hospital" 
give  a  special  interest  to  the  school  (d.  1834).  Leigh  Hunt. 
Eminent  Scholars  whose  itanding  in  the  School  is  unknov)n. — 
William  Camden,  author  of  the  "Britannia."  Bishop 
Stillingfleet.  Samuel  Richardson,  author  of  "  Clarissa 
Harlowe." 

The  Mafhcmattcal school  was  founded  by  Charles  IL,  in  1672, 
for  foii-y  boys,  called  "  King's  boys,"  distinguished  by  a  badge 
on  the  right  shoulder.  The  school  was  afterwards  enlarged,  at 
the  expense  of  a  Mr.  Stone.  The  boys  on  the  new  founda- 
tion wear  a  badge  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  are  called 
"  The  Twelves,"  on  accovmt  of  their  number.  To  "  The 
Twelves "  was  afterwards  added  "  The  Twos,"  on  another 
foundation. 

"  As  I  ventured  to  call  the  Gi'ecians  the  muftis  of  the  school,  the  King's 
boys,  as  their  character  then  -was,  may  well  pass  for  the  janissaries. 
They  were  the  constant  terror  to  the  younger  part ;  and  some  who  may 
read  this,  I  doubt  not,  will  remember  the  consternation  into  which  the 
juvenile  fry  of  us  were  thrown,  when  the  cry  was  raised  in  the  cloister 
that  'the  First  Order'  was  coming,  for  so  they  termed  the  first  form  or 
class  of  those  boys." — Charles  Lamb. 

The  Writinfj-school  was  founded  in  1694,  and  furnished  at 
the  sole  charge  of  Sir  John  Moore,  Loi-d  Mayor  in  1681.  The 
school  has  always  been  famous  for  its  penmen.  There  are  17 
Wards  or  Doi-mitories  in  which  the  boys  sleep.  Each  boy 
makas  his  own  bed ;  and  each  ward  is  managed  by  a  nurse 
and  two  or  more  monitors.  The  school  is  eminently  healthy, 
and  though  an  infirmary  is  set  apart  for  the  sick  it  is  rarely 
occupied. 

The  Countinfj-hovse  contains  a  good  portrait  of  Edward  VL, 
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after  Holbein — veiy  probably  hj  him.  The  dress  of  the. 
boys  is  not  the  only  remnant  of  bygone  times,  peculiar  to 
the  school.  The  open  ground  in  front  of  the  Grammar- 
school  is  still  distinguished  as  "  the  Ditch,"  because  the 
ditch  of  the  City  ran  through  the  precinct.  The  Spital 
sermons  are  still  preached  before  the  boys.  Every  Easter 
Monday  they  visit  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  and  every  Easter 
Tuesday   the  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion-house. 

Christ's  Hospital  owes  nothing  to  State  endowment,  and 
its  maintenance  rests  on  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the 
boimty  of  those  -svho,  in  consideration  of  their  donations, 
are  elected  Governors.  There  is  a  preparatory  establishment 
at  Hertford  connected  with  the  school,  founded  1683.  Mode 
of  Admission. — Boys  whose  parents  may  not  be  free  of  the 
City  of  London  are  admissible  on  Free  Presentations,  as  they 
are  called,  as  also  are  the  sons  of  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  The  Lord  Mayor  has  two  presentations  an- 
nually, and  the  Court  of  Aldermen  one  each.  The  rest  of 
the  governors  have  presentations  once  in  three  years.  By 
right,  children  whose  parents  have  an  income  of  300^.  a-j'ear 
are  excluded.  A  list  of  the  governors  who  have  presenta- 
tions for  the  year  is  printed  every  Easter,  and  may  be  had 
at  the  counting-house  of  the  Hospital.  No  boy  is  admitted 
before  he  is  seven  years  old,  or  after  he  is  nine  :  and  no  boy 
can  remain  in  the  school  after  he  is  fifteen — King's  Boys 
and  Grecians  alone  excepted.  Qualification,  for  Governor. — 
Payment  of  500?.  An  Alderman  has  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating a  governor  for  election  at  half-price.  The  revenues 
of  the  hospital  in  1859  were  63,930?.  The  number  of 
children  varies  from  1200  to  1000;  of  these  800  are  m 
London,  and  the  rest  at  the  Preparatory  School  at  Hertford. 
The  management  is  vested  in  foundation  and  donation 
governors,  who  have  contributed  not  less  than  200,000?.  to 
its  funds.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  chosen  President  in 
1854,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  since  its  foundation  has 
Christ's  Hospital  been  without  an  Alderman  for  its  Presi- 
dent. In  1872  £600,000  was  offered  for  the  buildings  and 
ground  to  raise  a  railway  station  on  the  site. 

MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL,  transferred  1875,  from 
Suffolk  LA^'E,  ward  of  Dowgate,  to  a  new  Gothic  Building 
on  the  site  of  old  Charterhouse.  This  school  was  foimded  1 561, 
by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  Sir  Thomas  White,  who 
had  recently  founded  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Court;  and  Richard  Hills,  master  of  the  Com- 
pany, gave  500?.  towards  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  a  house^ 
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called  the  '•'Manor    of  the  Eose,"'  sometime  belougiug  to 

Stafford  Diike  of  Buckingham. 

'•  The  Duke  being  at  the  Eose,  -within  the  Parish 
St.  Lawrence  Potiltner,  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey." 

Shakspeabe. — Henry  Till.,  Act  i.,  sc.  1. 

The  Great  Fire  destroyed  this  ancient  pile.  On  the  migra- 
tion of  Charterhouse  School  to  Godalming  in  1872,  the  pl-iy- 
ground  or  green  belougiag  to  it,  with  the  school  building.-, 
were  purchased  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  fur 
90,000/.,  vrho  have  built  upon  it  new  Schools,  and  adjoining 
the  cloisters  a  grand  Gothic  Hall  with  open  timber  roof, 
and  a  theatre.  I' Anson,  archt.,  1875.  The  school  con- 
sists of  oOO  boys.  The  charge  for  education  is  12  guinea-s  each 
per  annum  for  the  younger,  and  15  guineas  each  for  the 
older  boys.  Boys  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  9  and 
li,  and  may  remain  until  the  Monday  after  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Day  preceding  their  19th  bii-thday.  Presentations 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  membei-s  of  the  Court  of  the  Company 
in  rotation.  Boys  who  have  been  entered  on  or  below  the 
third  form  are  eligible  to  all  the  school  preferments  at  the 
Universities ;  those  who  have  been  entered  higher,  only  to 
the  exhibitions.  The  course  of  education  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  school  has  embraced  Hebrew  and  classical  litei-a- 
ture ;  wi-iting,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics  were  introduced 
in  1829,  and  French  and  modern  Idstory  in  1816.  There  is 
no  property  belonging  to  the  school,  with  the  exception  of 
the  buildings  above  described ;  and  it  is  supported  by  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company  out  of  their  several  ''funds, 
Avithout  any  specific  fmid  being  set  apart  for  that  object;" 
it  wa.s,  therefore,  exempt  from  the  inquiry  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners ;  but  like  "Winchester,  Eton,  and  "West- 
minster, it  has  a  college  almost  appropriated  to  its  scholari=. 
Twenty-one  out  of  the  33  fellowships  at  St.  John's,  Oxford, 
founded  by  Sii-  Thomas  AMiite,  belong  to  Merchant  Taylors' ; 
8  exhibitions  at  Oxford,  6  at  Cambridge,  and  4  to  either 
University,  averaging  from  30Z.  to  70?.  per  annum,  besides 
a  multitude  of  smaller  exhibitions,  are  also  attached  to  it. 
The  election  to  these  prefennents  takes  place  annually,  on 
St.  Barnabas'  Day,  Jime  11th,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
President  or  two  senior  Fellows  of  St.  John's.  This  is  the 
chief  speech-day,  and  on  it  the  school  piizes  are  distributed ; 
but  there  is  another,  called  "  the  doctoi-s'  day,"  in  December. 
Plays  were  formerly  acted  by  the  boys  of  this  school,  as  at 
"Westmiuster.    The  earliest  instance"  known  was  in  1665« 

Q2 
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Garrick,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Head-Master  of 
his  time,  was  frequently  present,  and  took  great  interest 
in  the  performances.. 

Eminent  Men  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School. — 
Edmund  Sjievsei-  (poet),  poor  scholar,  received  a  gown  on  his 
going  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  Bishops  A  ndre^os,  Dove, 
and  Tomson  (three  of  the  ti-anslators  of  the  Bible);  Edwin 
Sandys,  the  traveller,  the  friend  of  Hooker;  Bidstrode  White- 
locl'c,  author  of  the  Memorials  which  bear  his  name ;  James 
Shirley,  the  di-amatic  poet ;  the  infamous  Titus  Oates  ; 
Charles  Wheatley  the  ritualist ;  Ncale,  the  author  of  the 
Historj'  of  the  Puritans ;  Edmund  Calamy,  the  nonconform- 
ist, and  his  gi-andson  of  the.  same  name;  Edmund  Gay  ton  ^ 
author  of  the  Festivous  Kotes  on  Don  Quixote ;  John  Byrom, 
author  of  the  Pastoral,  in  the  Spectator, 

"  My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent ; " 

LuJce  Milhourne,  Dryden's  antagonist;  Eobei-t,  the  celebrated 
Lord  Clive;  Charles  Mathtiis,  the  comedian;  and  Licut.-Col. 
Dixon  Denham,  the  African  traveller. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL,  Milk  Street,  Cheapsidf, 
established  1835,  for  the  sons  of  respectable  persons  engaged 
in  professional,  commercial,  or  trading  pursuits :  partly 
founded  on  an  income  of  900?.  a-year,  derived  from  certain 
tenements  bequeathed  by  John  Carpenter,  town-clerk  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  "for  the  finding  and 
bringing  up  of  four  poor  men's  children  with  meat,  drink, 
apparel,  learning  at  the  schools,  in  the  universities,  &c.,  mitil 
thej"  be  preferred,  and  then  others  in  their  places  for  ever." 
Boys  are  eligible  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  ;  and  the  charge 
for  each  pupil  is  £10  10s.  a  yeai'.  The  printed  form  of  aj^plica- 
tion  for  admission  may  be  had  of  the  secretary,  and  must  be 
filled  up  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  signed  by  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  of  London.  The  general  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  the  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek 
languages,  writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  book-keeping, 
geography,  and  histoiy.  Besides  8  free  scholarships  on  the 
foundation,  equivalent  to  2>5l.  per  annum  each,  and  available 
as  exhibitions  to  the  Universities,  there  are  the  following 
exhibitions  belonging  to  the  school : — The  "  Times  "  Scholar- 
ship, value  30/,  per  annum  ;  3  Beaufoy  Scholarships,  the 
Salomons  Scholarship,  and  the  Travers  Scholarship,  50/.  per 
annum  each  ;  the  Tegg  Scholai'ship,  nearly  20/.  per  annum  ; 
and  several  other  valuable  prizes.  The  first  stone  of  the 
School  was  laid  by  Lord  Brougham,  October  21st,  1835. 
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Dlke  of  York's  School,  or  Royal  Military  Asylum, 
Chelsea,  was  founded  in  1801  by  the  Duke  of  York,  alter 
whom  it  is  uamed,  and  is  supported  by  Parliamentary 
gi-aut^.  The  institution  consists  of  a  quadrangular  building 
and  playground,  and  its  object  is  to  maintain  and  educate 
500  orphans  of  British  soldiers. 

The  National  Art  Training  School,  S.  Kensington 
Museum — for  the  systematic  training  and  education  of  stu- 
dents, witli  a  view  to  qualifying  them  as  school-teachex's,  or 
to  take  part  in  the  scientific  or  artistic  professions,  trades,  or 
manufactures — was  established  (1837;  by  the  Boaid  of  Trade. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprehends  elementary  draw- 
ing, colouring ;  di-awing  and  painting  the  figure  afcer  casts 
and  eugi-aved  copies  of  casts ;  geometrical  and  freehand  draw- 
ing applied  to  ornament;  perspective;  woo<l  engraving; 
modelling  from  engraved  copies,  design,  &c.  The  schools 
are  open  every  week-day  but  Sat.,  from  9  till  3.30,  and  again 
7  to  9,  but  are  closed  during  Aug.,  Sept.,  one  week  at  Easter, 
one  week  at  AVhitsuntide,  and  on  certain  specified  holidays. 

The  charge  is  £5  for  a  full  session's  course  of  lecture.?, 
besides  10.^.  Enti-ance  fee.  Students  may  attend  the  evening 
classes  only,  on  payment  of  £2  for  males,  £1  fur  females. 
Arti-san  classes  at  reduced  rates  are  also  held.  Besides  the 
above  there  are  certain  special  Courses  and  lectures,  informa- 
tion of  which  may  be  obtained  on  the  spot. 

The  Library  of  Works  of  Art  and  Design  is  very  accessible 
not  only  to  artists  but  to  poor  workmen,  who  can  take  down 
and  consult  any  illustrated  work  (and  in  these  the  library 
is  very  rich),  ou  the  most  reasonable  tei-ms  (see  p.  63*). 

In  connection  with  the  head-school  at  S.  Kensington, 
many  branch  schools  have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  and  in  the  principal  manufactiu-ing  districts 
throughout  the  country.     (See  S.  Kens,  Mu^.,  p.  181 — 189.) 

The  National  Training  School  of  Cookery,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Education  Department,  was  started  in  1873, 
and  occupies  premises  in  Prince's  Gate,  adjoining  ExhiVjition 
Building.s.  Ladies  or  their  servants  can  attend  course.^  of 
lectures  and  obtain  practical  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  culiuary  art ;  or  can  aftend  single  lectures.  For  all 
particulars  enquire  at  the  office,  Prince's  Gate  :  hours  10  to  4. 

The  London  School  Board. — In  1870  an  act  was  passed 
to  provide  for  public  Elementary  Education  in  England  and 
"Wales,  which  is  now  popularly  called  the  School  Board  Act. 

It  was  framed  to  provide  Elementary  Education  for  all 
children  for  whom  no  such  adequate  provision  should  be 
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otherwise  made.  Religious  teaching  is  entirely  excluded 
from  these  schools,  which  are  supported  by  Parliamentary 
gi'ants,  and  by  a  very  heavy  rate.  The  Loudon  School 
Boai'd  which  has  its  head-quarters  on  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, consists  of  53  members  and  20  paid  officials.  Since 
its  institution  vip  to  Oct.  18 78,  the  board  had  provided  per- 
manent accommodation  for  170,000  children,  besides  having 
in  coui'.se  of  erection,  Schools  capable  of  accommodating 
90,000  more.     The  annual  expenditure  is  over  £1,000,000. 

Wesleyan  Training  College,  130,  Hoi'seferry-road, 
Westminster,  established  1850  (James  Wilson,  architect), 
for  the  training  of  school-masters  and  mistresses,  and  the 
education  of  the  children  residing  in  the  locality. 

For  particulai's  of  all  charitaLle  schools,  colleges,  and  training 
hastitutions,  see  Low's  Handbook,  to  the  Charities  of  London,  Is. 
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In  London  there  exist  over  1000  Charitable  Institutions. 
Their  united  income  has  been  computed  at  over  Four  Miliums 
Sterlinr/,  spent  on  the  spot,  of  which  2,110,000Z.  is  given  in 
the  shape  of  food  and  clothing,  646,000?.  in  the  relief  of  disease 
and  sickness,  and  1,426,000/.  for  educational  and  religious 
purposes.  Besides  all  this,  a  quarter  million  is  supposed  to 
be  given  in  private  alms  without  taking  into  account  the 
enormous  sums  which  are  from  time  to  time  raised  to  relieve 
any  pressing  distress  at  home  or  abroad  ! 

"Hospital  Sunday." — Since  1873,  one  Sunday  in  the 
year  has  been  set  apart  on  which  sermons  are  preached,  and 
collections  made,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Metropolitan 
district,  on  behalf  of  the  London  hospitals,  the  proceeds 
(averaging  about  26,000/.),  are  proportionately  divided 
amongst  the  several  institutions  requiring  aid. 

The  leading  institutions  which  the  stranger  or  resident  in 
London  will  find  best  worth  visiting  are  : — 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL,  in  Smithfield,  the 
earliest  institution  of  the  kind  in  London,  occupying  part  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  founded  a.d.  1102,  by  Rahere, 
the  first  Prior ;  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  executors  of 
Richard  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor;  and  founded  anew, 
at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  by  Henry  VIII.,  1547, 
"  for  the  continual  relief  and  help  of  an  hundi-ed  sore  and 
diseased ; "  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Hospital 
being  committed  by  the  king  to  Thomas  Vicary,  Serjeant- 
Sui'geon  to  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
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aud  author  of  "The  Euglishman's  Treasvu-e,"  the  first  work 
on  auatomy  published  in  the  English  language. 

The  great  quadrangle  of  the  present  edifice  was  built  (1730- 
33)  by  James  Gibbs,  architect  of  the  chui'ch  of  St.  !Mai-tin-iu- 
the-Fields.  The  gate  towards  Smithfield  was  built  in  1702, 
and  the  Enlarged  Surgery  in  1S42.  A  new  wing,  with  a 
frontage  to  Giltspur  Street,  comprising  a  Museum,  (26  ft.  by 
96  ft.)  a  lilrary  and  class  rooms  was  finished  in  1S79. 
(^Ir.  I' Anson,  architect.^  This  Hospital  has  increased  more 
than  five  fold  its  original  extent  during  its  300  years'  existence. 
It  gives  relief  to  all  poor  pei-sons  suffering  from  accident  or 
diseases,  either  as  in-patients  or  out-patients.  Accidents  or 
cases  of  urgent  disease,  may  be  brought  without  any  letter 
of  recommendation  or  other  formahty  at  all  hom^s  of  the 
day  or  night  to  the  Snrgery,  where  there  is  a  pereon  in 
constant  attendance,  and  the  aid  of  the  Eesident  Medical 
Ofi&cers  can  be  instantly  obtained.  Ordinary  cases  are  ad- 
mitted every  day  except  Sunday,  between  9  and  10  a.ji.  The 
Reception  Room  measures  94ft.  by  32ft.,  and  is  crowded  with 
hundreds  of  patients.  The  Hospital  contains  676  beds,  in 
constant  occupation,  attended  by  120  nurses,  and  relief  is 
afforded  to  6,000  in-  and  100,000  out-patients  annually. 
The  medical  and  surgical  staff,  from  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  clinical  clerks  and  dressers,  includes  SO  persons.  The  in- 
patients are  visited  daily  by  the  4  resident  Physicians  and  4 
Surgeons :  and,  duiing  the  summer  se.ssion,  foui'  Clinical  Lec- 
tures are  delivered  weekly.  Between  200/.  and  300/.  are  spent 
every  year  for  strong  sound  port  wine,  for  the  sick  poor  in 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Xearly  800  lbs.  weight  of  castor 
oil :  500  gallons  of  spmts  of  wine,  at  21s.  a  gallon;  16  tons  of 
linseed  meal;  300  lbs.  weight  of  senna;  12  cwt.  of  salts,  are 
items  in  the  annual  account  for  diiigs  ;  the  grand  total  spent 
upon  physic,  in  a  twelvemonth,  being  5000/. ;  20,000  yai*ds 
of  calico  are  wanted  for  rollers  for  bandaging ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  stouter  and  stiffer  fabric  vised  for  plasters.  More  than 
700  gallons  of  cod  liver  oil  ai"e  used  every  yeai',  a  sign  how 
much  the  constitiitions  of  the  patients  requii'e  improvement. 
In  one  year,  29,700  leeches  were  bought  for  the  use  of  the 
establishment,  but  now  not  more  than  1200  are  used  per 
annum.  A  ton  and  a  half  of  treacle  is  annually  used  in 
syrup.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  ch-culation  of  the 
blood,  was  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  34  years 
(1609-4  3).  St.  Bai-tholomew's  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
as  a  School  of  Medicine,  and  is  resoi-ted  to  by  a  large 
number  of  pupils.  Edward  Nourse,  Drs.  William  and  David 
Pitcau-n,  and  Abemethy  have  in  tui'u  lectiu-ed  here.     Lee- 
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turcs  on  Anatomy  and  Surgeiy,  Physiology,  and  other 
branches  of  medicine,  are  given  in  a  large  Theatre,  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  Students  have  access  to  the 
Museums  of  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  and  to  a 
well-furnLshed  Libi-aiy ;  also  to  rooms  for  practical  Anatomy 
and  a  chemical  laboi-atory.  Prizes  and  honoraiy  distinctions 
are  yearly  given  to  the  most  deserving  pupils,  and  several 
scholai-ships  worth  45?.  ta  lOCZ.  per  anuvim  are  obtainable  by 
competition.  In  1843,  the  Goveiiiors  founded  a  Collegiate 
Establishment,  to  afford  the  Pupils  the  moral  advantages, 
together  -n-ith  the  comfort  and  convenience,  of  a  residence 
within  the  walls  of  the  Hospital,  and  to  supply  them  with 
ready  guidance  and  assistance  in  their  studies.  The  chief 
officer  of  the  College  is  called  the  Warden.  The  President 
of  the  Hospital  is  the  Prince  of  "Wales.  The  qualification 
of  a  Governor  is  a  donation  of  50  guineas.  The  greatest  in- 
dividual benefactor  to  St.  Bartholomew's  was  Dr.  RadcliflFe, 
physician  to  Queen  Anne,  who  left  the  yearly  sum  of  500Z. 
for  ever,  towaixls  mending  the  diet  of  the  Hospital,  and 
the  fm-ther  sum  of  lOOZ.  for  ever,  for  the  purchase  of 
linen.  Observe. — Portraits  :  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Court-room, 
by  a  contemporary  painter,  but  not  by  Holbein  ;  of  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  by  Kneller  ;  Perceval  Pott,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  ;  Aber- 
nethy,  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  The  Good  Samaritan,  and  The 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  on  the  gi'and  staircase,  were  painted  gva- 
tuitously  by  Hogarth;  for  which  he  was  made  a  governor 
for  life.  The  income  of  the  Hospital  is  about  40,000^  a  year 
derived  from  funded  property  and  land  rents. 

BETHLEHEM  HOSPITAL  (vulg.  Bedlam),  in  St.  George's 
Fields.  An  hospital  for  insane  people,  founded  (1547)  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  On  the  dissolution,  that  king 
bestowed  the  suppressed  priory  of  Our  Lord  of  Beth- 
leheaa,  founded  1246  by  Simon  Fitz  Mary,  Sheriff  of 
London,  on  the  City  of  London,  by  whom  it  was  fii'st  con- 
verted into  an  hospital  for  lunatics.  Fitz-Mary's  Hospital, 
which  stood  in  Bij^hopsgate  Without  (where  now  is  Bethlem 
Court),  was  taken  down  in  1675,  and  a  second  Hospital 
built  in  Moorfields  (Robert  Hooke,  architect).  There  is  a  view 
of  it  in  Strype.  It  was  taken  down  in  1814,  and  the  fii*st  stone 
of  the  present  Hospital  (James  Lewis,  architect)  laid  April 
18th,  1812.  The  cupola  was  added  by  Sydney  Smirke.  The 
fii-st  Hospital  could  accommodate  only  50  or  60,  and  the 
second  150.  At  pi-esent  Bedlam  affords  accommodation 
for  near  400  patients.  Two  remote  wings  are  devoted  to 
noisy  patients,  male  and  female.     The  whole  building  (the 
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House  of  Occupations  included)  covers  11  acres.  In  one 
year  the  Governoi-s  admitted  more  than  200  patients,  of 
whoijx  106  were  cured,  and  13  died:  244  (136  criminal 
lunatics)  remained.  The  income  in  about  25,000Z.  per 
annum.  The  way  in  which  the  comfort  of  the  patients 
is  studied  by  every  one  connected  with  the  Hospital  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended.  The  women  have  pianos,  and 
the  men  biUiard  and  b;i^atelle-tables.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
things  to  remind  you  that  you  ai'e  in  a  mad-house  beyond 
the  bone  knives  in  use,  and  a  few  cells  lined  and  floored  %\'ith 
cork  and  india-rubber,  and  against  which  tlie  most  insane 
patient  may  knock  his  head  without  the  possibility  of  hurt- 
ing it.  Among  the  unfortunate  inmates  have  been — Peg 
Kicholson,  for  attempting  to  stab  George  III. ;  she  died  here 
in  1S28,  after  a  confinement  of  42  years. — Hatfield,  for 
attempting  to  shoot  the  same  king  in  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
— Oxford,  for  filing  at  Queen  Victoria  in  St.  James's  Pai-k. — 
M'Xaghten,  for  shooting  ;Mi-.  Edward  Drummond  at  Charing- 
cross ;  he  mistook  Mr,  Dinimmond,  the  private  secretaiy  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  Sir  Pt.  Peel  himself. 

Yisitoi-s  interested  in  cases  of  lunacy  should  see  Hanwell 
Asylum^  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  (74  miles  fi-om  London) 
and  the  Colney  Hatch.  Asylum  on  the  Great  Xoi-theni  Railway 
(6|  miles  from  London),  the  latter  covering  119  acres,  and 
erected  at  a  cost  of  200.000/. 

ST.  TH0:NL.A^'S  hospital,  New  Road,  Lambeth,  re- 
built, on  84  acres  of  gi-ound  partly  gaiued  from  the  river  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  between  Lambeth  Palace  and 
"Westminster  Bridge,  for  which  90,000'.  were  paid.  The  first 
etone  was  laid  by  Queen  Victoria,  May,  1S68.  It  was  opened 
by  Her  Majesty,  June,  1871,  It  consists  of  seven  detached 
blocks  of  bunding  of  red  brick  four  storeys  high,  125  feet  apart, 
raised  on  lofty  foundations  which  alone  cost  48,000/,  (H, 
Currey,  architect).  The  total  cost  was  500,000/,  The  isola- 
tion of  the  parta  of  the  building  is  of  great  importance  to 
secure  perfect  ventilation.  The  centi-al  paviliou  contains  the 
Hall  and  ChapeL  A  corridor  or  cloister  runs  along  the  who'e 
length  of  the  building,  giving  access  to  the  different  wards. 
It  can  receive  608  patients  in  its  wards.  This  Hospital  for 
sick  and  diseased  poor  pereons,  owes  its  origin  to  an 
Almonry,  &c.,  founded  (1213)  by  Richard,  Prior  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  augmented  (1215)  for  canons  regular  by  Peter 
de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  bought  at  the  dissolution 
of  religious  houses  by  the  citizens  of  London,  It  was  re- 
foimded  by  chai-ter  from  Edward  VI.  as  a  Hospital  for  poor. 
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impoteut,  and  diseased  people,  Xov.  1552.  The  building 
having  fallen  into  decay,  a  new  one  was  built  (1701-G)  in  High 
Street,  Southwurk.  In  1862  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Co.  gave  by  award  296,000/.  for  this  building  and  gi'ound  on 
which  it  stood,  close  to  their  London  Bridge  Terminus,  to 
enable  them  to  carry  past  one  corner  of  it  their  branch  line 
to  Charing  Cross.  Admission,  Tuesday  morning,  at  10.  Pa- 
tients stating  their  complamts  may  receive  a  form  of  petition 
at  the  steward's  office,  to  be  signed  by  a  housekeeper,  who  must 
engage  to  remove  the  patient  on  discharge  or  death,  or  pay 
1/.  Is.  for  funeral.  It  is  managed  by  a  Court  of  Governors. 
The  qualification  of  a  governor  is  a  donation  of  50Z.  More  than 
6,000  in-  and  64,000  out-patients  are  received  and  treated 
in  one  year.     The  income  has  risen  to  39,000/.  per  annum. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL,  near  London  Bridge  Terminus,  South- 
WAUK,  for  sick  and  lame,  built  by  Dance  (d.  1768),  and  en- 
dowed by  Thomas  Guy,  a  bookseller  in  Lombard-street, 
who  made  his  fortune  ostensibly  by  the  sale  of  Bibles,  but 
more,  it  is  thought,  by  j)urchasing  seamen's  tickets,  and 
by  his  great  success  in  the  sale  and  transfer  of  stock  in 
the  memorable  South  Sea  Bubble  year,  1720.  Guy  was 
a  native  of  Tamworth,  in  Staffordshire,  and  died  (1724) 
at  the  age  of  80.  The  building  of  the  Hospital  cost 
18,793/.  and  the  eudow^ment  amounted  to  219,499/.  The 
founder,  though  76  when  the  work  began,  lived  to  see  his 
Hospital  covered  with  the  roof.  In  the  first  court  is  his 
.  statue  in  brass,  dressed  in  his  livery  gown,  and  in  the 
chapel  ("  shouldering  God's  altar ")  another  statue  of  him 
in  marble,  by  the  elder  Bacon.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the 
eminent  surgeon  (d.  1841),  is  buried  in  the  chapel. 
Patients  are  admitted  on  Wednesday  before  10  a.m.  The 
hospital  is  capable  of  accommodating  7 1 0  patients,  and  during 
the  year  relief  is  given  to  about  6,000  in-  and  85.000  out- 
patients. 

Students  must  give  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  their 
education  and  conduct.  They  pay  40/.  for  the  first  year, 
40/.  for  the  second  year,  and  10/.  for  every  succeeding 
year.  This  admits  to  the  Lectures,  Practice,  and  all  the 
privileges  of  a  Student. 

The  Apothecai-y  to  the  Hospital  is  authorised  to  enter  the 
Names  of  Students,  and  to  give  further  particulars  if  required. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  at  the 
top  of  Grosvenor-place.  A  Hospital  for  sick  and  lame 
people,   supported   by  voluutaiy  contributions ;   built  by 
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William  Wilkius,  R.A.,  architect  of  the  Xationil  Galleiy,  on 
the  site  of  Lauesborough  House,  the  Loudon  residence  of 

'•  Sober  Lanesbro'  dancing  witli  the  gout ; " 

converted  into  an  Infirmary  in  1733.  John  Himter,  the 
physician,  died  (1793)  in  this  Hospital.  He  had  long  suf- 
fered fi"om  an  affection  of  the  heart;  and  in  an  altercation 
with  one  of  his  colleagues,  he  suddenly  stopped,  retu-ed  to 
an  ante-room,  and  immediately  expired.  During  the  year, 
about  4,000  in-  and  17,000  out-patients  are  treated,  but  the 
Hospital  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, and  is  sadly  in  Avant  of  more  funds. 

Connected  -with  this  Institution,  the  Convalescent  Hospital 
at  ATimbledon  was  estabhshed  in  1869  by  the  munificence  of 
the  late  Mr.  Atkiuson  Morley. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL.  A  Royal  Hospital  for  old  and 
disabled  soldiers,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  by 
Charles  II.  in  person,  March,  16S1-2.  It  has  a  centre,  with, 
two  wings  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  faces  the  Thames, 
and  shows  more  effect  vdth  less  means  than  any  other  of 
"Wren's  buildings.  The  history  of  its  erection  is  contained 
on  the  frieze  of  the  gi'eat  quadi'angle : — 

"  In  subsidium  et  levaraen  emeritomm  senio,  belloque  fractorumi 
condidit  Carolus  Secundus.  auxit  .Jacobus  Secundus,  perfecere  Giilielmu.s 
et  Maria  Eex  et  Kegina,  MDCXC." 

Tlie  pleasant  tradition  that  the  influence  of  K'ell  Gwynne 
with  King  Charles  coutfibuted  to  its  foundation,  is  not  con- 
fii'med  by  any  records.  The  real  founder  was  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  first  Paymaster- General  of  the  Forces.  He  subscribed 
1300?.,  and  Tobiiis  Kustat,  ex-page  of  the  back  stairs,  lOOOZ. 
But  private  subscriptions  being  found  inadequate,  resort  was 
had  to  the  Army,  by  deducting  1^.  in  the  1/.  fi"om  the  pay  of 
the  troops.  Chelsea  Hospital  was  established,  and  has  been 
maintained  by  the  Army,  which,  so  far  from  owing  this  refuge 
to  the  generosity  of  the  country,  has  contributed  8 4  millions 
sterling  to  support  it. 

The  total  cost  is  said  to  have  been  150,000?.  Obsen'e. — 
Porti-ait  of  Charles  II.  on  horseback  (in  hall),  by  VeiTio  and 
Henry  Cooke ;  altar-piece  (in  chapel)  by  Sebastian  JRicci ; 
bronze  statue  of  Charles  II.  in  centre  of  the  gi'eat  quad- 
rangle, executed  by  Grinling  Gibbons  for  Tobias  Rustat. 
In  THE  Hall,  General  ^Miitelocke  was  tried,  and  the  Comis 
of  Inquiry  into  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  and  into  the 
mortality  among  the  troops  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  sat. 
Here,  where  the  Duke   of  Wellington's  body  lay  in  .state, 
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are  hung,  modestly  out  of  si^lit,  46  colours  ;  in  the  Chapel, 
55  (all  captured  by  the  Lriti.sh  army  in  various  parts 
of  the  world),  iucluding  34  French,  13  American,  4  Dutch; 
11  eagles  taken  from  the  French, — 2  at  Waterloo,  1  by 
Sergt.  Ewart,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  the  otlier  by  Colonel  Clark 
Kennedy ;  2  Salamanca  ;  2  Madrid ;  4  Martinique ;  1  Barrosa ; 
and  a  few  staves  of  the  171  colours  taken  at  Blenheim. 
At  St.  Paul's,  where  the  Blenheim  colours  were  suspended, 
not  a  rag  nor  a  staff  remains.  Wiliiam  Cheselden,  the 
famous  surgeon  (d.  1752),  is  interred  here.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
filled  the  office  of  Physician,  and  the  Rev.  Philip  Francis  (the 
translator  of  Horace),  and  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  the  office  of 
Chaplain.  The  buildini^  is  calculated  to  accommodate  540 
in-pensioners,  who  are  liberally  provided  for  by  an  annual 
parliamentary  grant  (about  £24,000.)  The  Hospital  is 
always  full.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  each  in-pensioner 
is  2*."  3d.  a-day.  All  applications  for  admission  are  decided 
by  the  Commissioners  solely  with  reference  to  "  the  man's 
character  and  merits  as  a  soldier,"  without  considering  his 
period  of  service.  The  number  of  out-pensioners  is  about 
68,000,  at  rates  varying  from  \\d.  to  3s.  lOd.  The  Hospital 
is  managed  by  a  Governor,  Commissioners,  &c.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  .James  I.  attempted  abortively 
to  found  a  Divinity  College  in  this  place,  hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  Chelsea  College.  The  services  in  the 
chapel  take  place  on  Sunday  at  11  and  6.30:  the  public  are 
admitted. 

The  Gardens  attached  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  stretching  to  the 
river,  partly  on  the  site  of  Old  Ranelagh,  are  very  prettily 
laid  out.     Open  to  the  public  10  till  dusk. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  6  m.  below  Loudon  Bridge,  intended  as  an  Asylum 
for  old  and  disabled  seamen  (not  officers)  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
was  founded  by  William  III.  (at  the  desire  of  his  Queen,  Mary), 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  wounded  seamen  who  returned 
from  the  battle  of  La  Hogue ;  it  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Manor  House  of  our  kings,  in  which  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  born.  Charles  II. 
meant  to  erect  a  new  palace  on  the  site ;  the  west  wing 
was  connnenced  in  1664,  from  the  designs  of  Webb,  the 
kinsman  of  Inigo  Jones ;  indeed,  it  forms  part  of  the  present 
building.  The  first  stone,  in  continuation  of  the  unfinished 
palace,  was  laid  3rd  June,  1696  ;  and  the  building  was 
opened  for  pensionei-s  Januaiy,  1705.     The  river  front  is 
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doubtless  Webb's  design.  The  colonnades,  the  cupolas,  and 
the  gi-eat  hall,  are  by  "Wren.  The  chapel  was  built  by 
Athenian  Stuart,  in  place  of  the  original  by  Ripley,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  1779.  The  brick  buildings  to  the  west 
are  by  Vanbi-ugh.  The  house  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
square  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
and  is  now  the  Royal  Xaval  School.  The  statue,  by  Rysbrack, 
in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  of  George  II.,  was  cut  from  a 
block  of  marble  taken  from  the  French  by  Sir  Geoi'ge  Rooke. 
The  well-proportioned  Hall,  106  feet  long,  56  feet  wide, 
and  50  feet  high,  is  the  work  of  AYren.  The  emblematical 
ceiling  and  side- walls  were  by  Sir  James  Thomhill,  1708-27, 
and  cost  6685^.,  or  3Z.  per  yard  for  the  ceiling,  and  \l.  for  the 
sides.  The  Picture  (Jailer j  was  formed  by  George  IV.  at 
the  suggestion  of  Ed.  Hawke  Locker.  Among  the  portraits, 
observe,  full-length  of  the  Earl  of  Xottingham,  who,  as  Lord 
Howard  of  EfBngham,  was  Admu-al  of  England  against  the 
Spanish  Annada  (158s),  Vajisomer;  half-lengths,  painted  for 
the  Duke  of  York  (James  II.),  of  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle; 
Montague,  Earl  of  Sandwich;  Admu-als  Ayscue,  Lawson, 
Tyddeman,  flings,  Penn,  Hai-man  (fine),  and  Yice-Admirals 
Berkeley,  Smith,  and  Jordan,  by  Sir  P.  Lely, — all  celebrated 
commanders  at  sea  against  the  Dutch  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.;  Russell,  Earl  of  Orford,  victor  at  LaHogue  (1692),-Boc/L-- 
nmn  ;  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  took  Gibraltar  ( 1 704),  Dald  ;  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  Dahl;  several  Admirals,  Kneller  ;  Captain 
Cook,  by  Dance  (painted  for  Sir  Joseph  Banks) ;  Sh-  Thomas 
Hardy,  Evans.  The  other  poi-traits  are  principally  copies  by 
inferior  artists.  Among  the  subject-pietm-es,  observe.  Death 
of  Captain  Cook,  Zoffany  ;  Lord  Howe's  Yictoiy  of  the  1st  of 
June  (1794),  Loutherbourg  {hue) ;  Battle  of  Trafalgar, /.  J/!  TT'. 
Tamer.  The  statues,  erected  by  vote  of  Parliament,  repre- 
sent Sir  Sydney  Smith,  by  KirTc  of  Dublin,  Lord  Exmouth, 
by  MacDowell,  and  Lord  De  Saimiarez,  by  Steel  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  cost  1500^.  each.  In  Upper  Hall,  observe,  the 
Astrolabe  presented  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  by  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  coat  worn  by  Xelson  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile, 
(Aug.  1.  1798),  coat  and  waistcoat  in  which  Xelson  was 
killed  at  Trafalgai-  (Oct.  21,  1805). 

"  The  coat  is  the  undress  uniforai  of  a  vice-admiral,  lined  with  white 
silk,  with  lace  on  the  cutis,  and  epaulettes.  Four  stars — of  the  Orders  of 
the  Bath,  St.  Ferdinand  and  Merit,  the  Crescent,  and  St.  Joachim— are 
sewn  on  the  left  breast,  as  Xelson  habitually  wore  them  :  which  disproves 
the  story  that  he  purposely  adorned  himself  with  his  decorations  on 
going  into  battle !  The  course  of  the  fatal  ball  is  shown  by  a  hole  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  part  of  the  epaulette  is  torn  away ;  pieces  of  the 
bullion  and  pad  of  the  epaulette  adhered  to  the  ball,  which  is  now  in 
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Her  Majesty's  possession.  The  coat  and  waistcoat  are  stained  in 
several  places  with  the  hero's  blood." — Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

The  Ckapd,  hn\\t  1779-89,  hy  Athenian  Stuart,  coiitaius  au 
altar-piece,  "  The  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,"  hy  B.  West,  P.  R.  A., 
and  monuments,  erected  by  King  William  IV.,  to  Admiral 
Sir  Richard  Goodwin  Keats,  and  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Hardy 
(Nelson's  captain  at  Trafalgar) ;  the  former  by  Chantrey,  and 
the  latter  by  Behnes.  Keats,  as  the  inscription  sets  forth, 
was  the  shipmate  and  watchmate  of  William  IV.,  on  board  the 
Prince  George,  1779-81 ;  the  commoner  serving  as  lieutenant, 
and  the  king  as  midshipman. 

The  income  of  the  Hospital  for  1S70  was  191,570?.  de- 
rived from  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  of  20,000?.;  from 
fines  levied  against  smuggling,  19,500?. ;  effects  of  Captain 
Kidd,  the  pirate,  6-172?. ;  forfeited  and  unclaimed  shares  of 
prize  and  bounty  money;  6000?.  a  year,  granted  in  1710,  out 
of  the  coal  tax ;  various  private  bequests  ;  particularly  one  of 
20,000?.  from  Rojpert  Osbaldeston,  and  from  the  valuable 
estates  forfeited,  in  1715,  by  the  Earl  of  Dei'wentwater,  sold 
1874  for  231,000?.,  and  proceeds  funded.  The  fimded  pro- 
perty in  addition  and  cash  are  estimated  at  2,800,000?.  In 
1865  most  of  the  sailors  inhabiting  the  hospital  Cjuitted  it, 
preferring  to  live  at  home  with  their  friends,  on  an  allowance 
from  its  funds  of  2s.  a-day,  in  addition  to  their  service  pension. 

Since  1870  the  building  has  been  closed  toits  original  in- 
mates, the  old  sailors,  and  it  has  been  converted  into  a  Bo'/al 
Naval  College,  for  the  instruction  of  sailors.  A  limited 
number  of  naval  ofl&cers  of  all  ranks  are  instructed  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Giinnery.  The  pensioners'  sleeping  wards  now 
serve  as  class-rooms,  mess-rooms,  lecture-rooms,  and  dormi- 
tories. The  Museum  of  Naval  Architecture  occupies  Queen 
Anne's  wing.  A  long  suite  of  rooms  is  filled  with  models  of 
ships  and  ship-building  from  the  earliest  times ;  formerly  at 
S.  Kensington.  The  buildings  are,  in  part,  still  available  as 
a  Medical  Hospital  for  wounded  seamen  during  time  of  Avar. 
The  Infirmary  has  been  given  over  to  the  Dix'ectors  of  the 
Seamen's  Hosijital,  down  to  1870,  placed  in  the  old  Dread- 
nought Hulk  (see  p.  241). 

*^*  The  public  are  admitted  to  the  Hospital,  Chapel, 
Museum,  etc.,  free,  from  10  am.  till  4,  December — March; 
10 — 5,  April — May,  and  October — November;  and  from  10 
—  6,  June — September;  and  on  Sundays  after  Divine  Service 
in  the  Morning.  On  Monday  and  Friday  open  free  to  the 
public ;  and  on  the  other  days,  on  pajTuent  of  threepence. 
Soldierii  and  sailors  are  admitted  free  at  all  times. 
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The  FRENCH  HOSPICE,  Victoria  Paek,  South  Hack- 
ney, originally  founded  for  the  succour  of  Protestant  refu- 
gees driven  from  France  by  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Xantes,  1686,  endowed -w-ith  sums  of  money  by  M.  Gastiguy, 
Ph.  Hervart,  Baron  de  Huningue,  and  the  Duchesse  de  la 
Force,  was  removed  from  its  original  site.  Old-street,  St. 
Luke's,  1866,  and  rebuilt  in  the  picturesque  style  of  a  French 
chateau,  with  extinguisher  turrets  of  biick  and  stone,  at  a 
cost  of  20,000/.,  Mr.  Roumieu,  architect.  Within  its  walls 
20  aged  men  and  60  aged  women  are  lodged  and  provided  for. 
!Many  Spitalfields  and  Norwich  Silkweavers,  descendants  of 
French  refugees,  have  been  succoured  from  its  fund.  In 
the  coui't-room  are  portraits  of  benefactors  (see  Smiles 
•'  Huguenots"). 

The  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL,  Guilford  Street,  was 
founded  in  1739,  by  Captain  Thomas  Coram,  as  "an  hospital 
for  exposed  and  deserted  children."  The  ground  was  bought 
of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for  7000?.,  and  the  Hospital  built  by 
Theodore  Jacobson  (d.  1772),  architect  of  the  Royal  Hospital 
at  Gosport.  The  design  and  object  were  changed,  in  1760, 
fi'om  a  Foundling  Hospital  to  what  it  no"w  is,  an  Hospitcil  for 
poor  illegitimate  children  whose  mothers  are  known.  The 
committee  requires  to  be  satisfied  of  the  previous  good 
character  and  present  necessity  of  the  mother  of  every 
child  proposed  for  admission.  The  Committee  meets  every 
Friday  to  receive  applications.  The  annual  expyenditure  is 
about  £13,000;  it  maintains  about  500  children.  It  has  two 
nurseries  for  infants,  at  Chertsey  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  The 
Cjualification  of  a  governor  is  a  donation  of  50/.  Among  the 
principal  benefactors  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  the  great 
Handel  stands  unquestionably  the  fii-st.  The  original  organ 
in  the  chapel  was  his  gift;  he  frequently  performed  on  it. 
Obsenx. — In  the  chapel,  an  altar-piece,  by  Vt'e-it,  Christ  Bless- 
ing Little  Children,  and  in  the  GirW  Dining  Room,  Portrait 
of  Captain  Coram,  full-length,  a  first-cla-ss  work,  by  Hoyai'th. 

"  The  portrait  I  painted  TritU  the  most  pleasure,  and  in  which  I  par- 
ticularly wished  to  excel,  was  that  of  Captain  Coram  for  the  Foundling 
Hospital ;  and  if  I  am  so  wretched  an  artist  as  my  enemies  assert,  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  this,  which  was  one  of  the  first  I  painted  the  size 
of  life,  should  stand  the  test  of  twenty  years'  competition,  and  be 
generally  thought  the  best  portrait  in  the  place,  notwithstanding  the 
first  painters  in  the  kingdom  exerted  all  their  talents  to  vie  with  it." — 
Hogarth, 

On  the  walls  of  the  Committee  Room  hang  the  Maixh  to  Finch- 
ley,  by  Hogarth  ;  Moses  brought  to  Phai-aoh's  Daughter,  by 
Hogai'th  ;  Dr.  Mead,  by  Allan  Ram-say  ;  Lord  Dartmouth, 
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by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  George  II.,  by  ShacJcleton ;  View  of 
the  Foundliug  Hospital,  by  Richard  Wilson;  St.  George's 
Hospital,  by  Richard  Wilson  ;  Sutton's  Hospital  (the  Char- 
ter House),  by  Gainshoroufjh  ;  Chelsea  and  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pitals, by  Ilaythy  ;  St.  Thomas's,  aud  Greenwich,  and  Christ's 
Hospitals,  by  Wale;  three  sacred  subjects,  by  Hay  man, 
Jlighmore,  and  Wills ;  also  a  bas-relief,  by  Ryshrach  These 
pictm'es  wei-e  chiefly  gifts,  and  illustrate  the  state  of  art  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  lost  centuiy.  The  music 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  on  Sundays — the  children  being 
the  choristers — is  fine,  and  worth  healing.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tenterden  (d.  1832)  is  buried  in  the  chapel. 

The  Foundling  is  open  for  the  inspection  of  strangers 
every  Sunday  after  moroing  service — when  the  childreu  are 
at  dinner — an  interesting  sight,  and  every  Monday  from  10 
to  4.  The  juvenile  band  of  the  establishment  perform  from 
3  to  4.  The  services  of  the  chapel  on  Sundays  commence 
in  the  morning  at  11  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  3,  pre- 
cisely. The  servants  are  not  permitted  to  receive  fees,  but  a 
collection  is  made  at  the  chapel  doors  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  that  part  of  the  establishment. 

MAGDALEN  HOSPITAL,  a  handsome  building  opened 
1869,  in  Leigh  AM  Court  Rcvd,  Stkeatham.  London  office, 
where  applications  must  be  made,  1 9,  Gower  Street,  Bedford 
Square.  Instituted  1758,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Dingley,  Sir  John  Fielding,  Mr.  Saunders  Welch,  and  Jonas 
Hanway.  A  subscription  of  20  guineas  or  more  at  one  time, 
or  of  5  guineas  per  annum  for  five  successive  years,  is  a 
qualification  of  a  govei'nor  for  life. 

LOCK  HOSPITAL,  CHAPEL,  and  ASYLUM,  Harrow 
Road,  Westbourne  Green.  The  Hospital  (the  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  London)  was  established  in  1746,  for  the 
cure  of  females  suffering  from  disorders  contracted  by  a 
vicious  course  of  life ;  the  Chapel  in  1764,  as  a  means  of 
income  to  the  Hospital ;  and  the  Asylum  in  1787,  for  the 
reception  of  penitent  females,  recovered  in  the  Hospital.  A 
subscription  of  3  guineas  annually  entitles  to  one  recom- 
mendation ;  50^.  donation,  or  5  guineas  annually,  constitutes 
a  governor.  The  Loke,  or  Lock,  in  Kent-street,  in  South- 
wark  (supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  French  loques, 
rags,  from  the  rags  (lint)  applied  to  wounds  and  sores ;  so 
lock  of  wool,  lock  of  hair),  from  which  the  present  Hospital 
derives  its  name,  was  a  lazar-house,  or  'spital  for  leprous 
people,  from  a  very  early  period.  There  was  a  second 
betwixt  Mile  End  and  Stratford-le-Bow ;  a  third  at  Kings- 
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land,  betwixt  Shoreditch  and  Stoke  Xewington  ;  and  a 
fourth  at  Knightsbridge.  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  and  St. 
James's  Hospital  in  Westminster  were  botli  instituted  for 
the  reception  of  lepers. 

The  SEAMEN'S  HOSPITAL,  formerly  in  an  old  hulk 
(Dreadnought),  moored  in  the  Thames,  now  occupying  the 
Infirmary  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  by  permission  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, at  a  nominal  rent,  for  Sick  and  Diseased  Seamen  of 
all  Nations ;  who,  on  presenting  themselves,  are  immediately 
received,  without  a  recommendatory  letter.  The  Hospital  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  original  Dread- 
nought (removed  1872)  fought  at  Trafalgar  under  Captain 
Conn,  and  captured  the  Spanish  thi^ee-decker  the  San  Juan. 

The  GERMAN  HOSPITAL,  Dai^ton,  for  the  benefit  of 
Germans  suffering  from  disease,  and  of  English  in  case  of 
accidents,  is  a  handsome  building.  In  1878,  16,000  in  and  out 
patients  received  relief.  There  ai-e  30,000  Germans  in  London, 
many  working-men,  sugar  bakers,  skin  dressers  and  skin  dyers. 

Other  Hospitals. — Among  the  noble  institutions  of  a  like 
nature  with  which  London  abounds  may  be  mentioned : — 

The  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel  Koad,  augmented 
by  a  new  wing  1876,  with  aid  of  subscriptions,  including 
25,000?.  from  the  Grocers'  Company.  Average  number  of 
patients,  630. 

Westminster  Hospital,  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster, 
relieves  about  16,000  patients  annually,  of  whom  more  than 
one-half  are  admitted  on  no  other  claim  than  (the  greatest) 
the  urgency  of  their  cases. 

Middlesex  Hospital,  Charles  Street,  top  of  Berner  Street, 
incorporated,  1836;  enlarged,  1848;  for  sick  and  cancer 
patients,  contains  305  beds. 

Royal  Free  Hospital,  Gray's-Inn-road,  for  the  destitute 
of  all  nations.  1,700,000  cases  have  been  relieved  since  its 
foundation  in  1828. 

King's  College  Hospital,  Portugel  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

•University  College  Hospital,  Gower  Street,  for  general 
purposes ;  has  at  its  disposal  a  considerable  Samaritan  fund. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital,  West  Strand,  chiefly  for  accidents. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Cambridge  Place,  Paddington ; 
supported  by  volimtary  contributions. 

Brompton  and  North  London  hospitals  for  Consumption. 
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Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond-street, 
Bloomsbury  (witli  a  branch  at  Higligate),  156  beds;  and 
includes  all  the  modern  requirements  for  health  and 
comfort.     Average  cost  GOl.  per  bed. 

The  Cancer  Hospital  (Free)  at  Chelsea;  Office^  167,  Pic- 
cadilly; an  excellent  institution,  has  400  constant  patients. 

Among  the  leading  Societies  for  the  Preservation  of  Human 
Life  and  Morals,  may  be  mentioned  : — 

The  Royal  Humane  Societv,  for  the  recovery  of 
persons  from  drowning,  founded  by  Dr,  Hawes;  instituted 
1774 ;  and  still  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  Eeceiving  House,  a  tasteful  classic  building,  by  J.  B. 
Bunning,  is  close  to  the  Serpentine,  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the 
Society's  office  is  at  4,  Trafalgai'-square.  Besides  these  the 
Society  has  about  350  depots  at  various  convenient  localities. 
During  a  severe  frost  the  Society  has  50  icemen  in  its 
employ,  at  an  expense  of  4s.  6d.  a  day  for  each  man. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  146,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.G.,  has  printed  the  Bible  in  100  languages, 
and  distributes  yearly  over  two  and  a  half  million  copies. 
Annual  income,  206,980Z. 

Mendicity  Society,  13,  Red  Lion  Square,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  professional  beggars  and  for  furnishing  work 
to  the  pool'.  The  Society  distributes  to  its  members  tickets 
to  be  given  to  sti-eet  beggars  instead  of  money,  which,  on 
being  presented  at  the  Society's  house,  will  obtain  for  the 
bearers  food  and  work  if  they  desire  it.  The  society  also 
devotes  its  attention  to  begging-letter  impostors,  seeking 
them  out  and  exposing  their  frauds.  In  one  year  about 
8,000  relief  tickets  are  distributed,  and  more  than  35,000 
meals  given  to  poor  applicants. 

Association  for  the  Oral  Instruction  op  the  Deaf 
AND  Dumb,  11,  Fitzroy  Square.  A  public  lesson  is  givejqi 
every  Wednesday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

London  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read^  1, 
Avenue-road,  St.  John's-wood;  instituted  1839. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  St,  George's-fields, 
South wark;  instituted  1799. 

Asylum  for  the  Support  and  Education  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Children,  Old  Kent-road,  Surrey;  instituted  1792. 

Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  John  St.,  Adelphi. 


Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Jermyn  St.,  "W". 
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Home  for  Lost  Bog'i,  Lower  AVandsworth  Road,  York  Road, 
Battersea  (close  to  the  station),  is  worth  a  visit  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  subject.  It  is  a  refuge  for  homeless  dogs ; 
and  there  ai'e  always  several  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  PUBLIC  BATHS  and  WASH-HOUSES,  for  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  accommoda- 
tion provided  at  very  low  i-ates,  in — 

GouLSTON-STRE  ET,  Whitechapel  (P.  P.  Balj,  Engineer  and 
Ai'chitect). 

St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  Orange  Street,  behind  the 
National  Gallery ;  include  laundries,  &c. 

Martleboxe,  Marylebone  Road ;  use  of  laundries,  irons, 
&c,,  \\(l.  per  hour  ;  swimming  bath,  Id. — 8c?. 

AYestminster,  Great  Smith  Street;  laundries,  &c.,  \\d. 
and  Id.  per  hour.     Swimming  bath,  4rf.,  &c.,  &c. 

Bloomsbury  and  St.  Giles,  Endell  Street,  Long-acre. 
Swimming  bath,  id.,  &c.,  &c. 

Paddixgtox  Baths,  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater.  Laundry, 
swimming  bath,  8  c?. 

Bermoxdsey  Baths  and  Wash-houses,  39,  Spa  Eoad. 
Swimming  bath,  &c. 

St.  Paxcras,  70,  King  Street,  Camden  Town.  Swimming, 
(^d)y  and  all  kinds  of  baths. 

St.  George's,  8,  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square.  Swim- 
ming bath,  4rf. 

St.  James's,  16,  Marshall  Street,  W.  Swimming  bath, 
M.  and  2c?. 

SWIMMING  BATHS,  besides  the  above  :— 

A  Floating  Swimming  Bath,  constructed  1875,  and  moored 
to  the  Thames  Embankment,  close  to  Hungerford  Bridge, 
The  water  is  pumped  through  filters,  ensuring  a  constant  and 
pure  supply.    Charge,  Is.  per  bath,  or  25  tickets  1?. 

Crown  Baths,  Kennington  Oval.  Contain  130,000  gallons 
of  water.     6  c?. 

Lambeth.  2  swimming  baths,  and  55  private  baths.  First 
Class,  6c?.,  Second,  2c?. 

Albany,  83,  York  Road,  Lambeth.     M.  and  Is. 

Kensington,  48^,  Kensington  High  Street  (Ford's),  !«. 

Chelsea,  171,  King's  Road,     9c?. — 4c?. 

Metropolitan,  89,  Shepherdess  Walk,  City  Road. 
Private  Baths.     In  Strand  Lane,   a  short  way  to  the  E.  of 

Somerset  House,  is  an  old  Eoman  Bath,  famous  for  the 
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pui-ity  of  its  water,  which  maintains  an  even  temperature  all 
the  year  round.  The  old  bath,  the  mosaic  tiling  and  masonry 
of  Avhich  is  apparently  Roman,  and  very  perfect,  is  not  used 
for  bathing  purposes,  for  which  a  naarble  bath  under  the 
same  roof,  and  supplied  by  the  same  spring,  has  been  con- 
structed:  charge,  Is. 

The  Argyll  Baths,  10a,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street. 

Faulkner's,  all  kinds  of  baths,  26,  Villiers  Street,  Strand, 
50,  Newgate  Street,  E.G. 

Green's,  20,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  "W. 

Neyill's,  7,  Railway  Approach,  London  Bridge. 

Royal  York,  54,  York  Terrace,  Regent's  Paik. 
Turkish  Baths  may  be  had  at — 

The  HAiiMAM,  76,  Jermyn  Street. 

The  Camden  Turkish  Baths,  Kentish  Town  Road. 

Royal  York,  54.  York  Terrace,  Regent's  Park. 

Grosvenor,  119,  Buckingham  Palace  Road. 

Pollard's,  Alfred  Place,  Brompton. 

The  Tdrkish  Baths,  23,  Leicester  Square,  and  at  Faulk- 
ner's, as  above,  &c.,  &c. 

MODEL  LODGING-HOUSES.  In  1864-68,  the  late  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  a  generous  American  merchant  in  London, 
gave  612,000?.  to  the  poor  of  London.  This  has  been  laid  out 
in  building  Model  Lodging  Houses  for  the  poor,  which  are 
let  at  sums  varying  from  6s.  for  3  rooms,  to  2s.  6d.  a  week 
for  1  room.  From  this  bequest,  accommodation  has  been 
already  provided  for  2,000  families.  Buildings  are  already 
erected  in  Essex-road,  Islington;  Love-lane,  Shad  well;  Com- 
mercial-st.,  Spitalfields;  Duke-st.,  Stamford-st. ;  Ebury-st., 
Westminster ;  Chelsea,  South wark,  Bermondsey,  and  on  the 
site  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  Blackfriars-road,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  under 
the  skilful  direction  of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  Bt.,  have 
invested  336,000Z.,  and  provided  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis  dwellings  for  9,000  persons. 

The  Artizaks',  Labourers'  and  General  Dwellings 
Co.  have  erected  a  colony  of  over  1000  houses  at  Shaftes- 
bury Park,  near  Clapham  Junction,  and  another  nearly  as 
large  on  the  Harrow  Road  ;  in  these  two  colonies  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  Uquors  is  forbidden. 

Columbia  Square,  Hassard  Street  See  Columbia  Market 
(p.  77). 
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PRINCIPAL  CLUBS  IN  LONDON. 


• 
Name. 

1 

Number 
of  Mem- 
bers. 

440     ' 
2250     : 

600 
1200 

700     , 

Entrance 
Fee. 

Annual 

Sub- 
scription 

■Where 
Situate. 

Alpine    . 

Army  and  Navy     . 

Arthur's      .        .    . 

Athenaeum 

Athenaeum,  junior .  ' 

£    S. 

1     1 
40    0 
31  10 
31  10 
31  10 

£    s. 
1    1 

7  7 

10  10 

8  8 
10  10 

8,  St.  Martin" s-pl. 
36,  Pall-mall. 
St.  James's-st. 
107,  Pall-mall. 
DovrD-8t.,Piccady. 

Beacorsfield  .        .  • 
Bo<^>dle's       .        .    . 
Brooks's  .        . 

1000    1 
575 

21    0 
9    9 

8    8 
11  11 

Pall-mall. 

28,  St.James's-st. 

60,  St.  James's-st. 

Carlton        .    .        .  ; 
Catlton,  junior  .    . 
City  of  London       .  ' 
City  Carlton   . 
Cocoa  Tree 
Conservative      .    • 

950 
20  JO 

800    ! 
£00 
350 
1200 

20    0 
28    7 
31  10 
5    5 
5    5 
31  10 

10  10 

10  10 

8    8 

6    6 

4    4 

10  10 

94,  Pall-mall. 
30,  Pall-.nall. 
19,  Old  Broad-st. 
8<,  Kin^  Wm.-5t. 
64,  at.  James's-st. 
74,  St.  James's-st. 

Devonshire 

1250 

31  10 

10  10 

St.  James's-st. 

E.  India  United  Ser. 

1800 

31    0 

8    8 

14,  St.  James's-sq. 

Garrick    . 
Gresham     .        .    . 
Guards     . 

650 
600 

21     0 
21    0 
31  10 

8    8 

6    6 

10    0 

13,  Garrick-st. 
Gresham-pl.  City. 
70,  Pall-mall. 

Junior  United  Serv. 

2000 

35    0 

6    6 

Chas.-st.,St.  Jas.'s 

Marlborough  . 

450 

31  10 

10  10 

52,  Pall-mall. 

Naval  and  Military 

2000 

36    5 

8    8 

Piccadilly. 

Oriental      .        .    . 
Ox  ford  (fcC  ambridge 

800 
1170 

81    0 
31  10 

8    0 
7    7 

Hanover-square. 
71-76,  Pall-mall. 

Pall  Mall    .        .    . 

650 

15  15 

8    8 

7,  Waterloo-place. 

Raleigh  . 

Reform        .        .    . 

Roy.Thames  Yacht 

1500 
1400 
1000 

26    5 
31  10 
21     0 

10  10 

10  10 

7     7 

14, 16.  Rpgen'-st. 
104,  Pall-mall. 
7,  Albemarle-st. 

St.  James's 

St.  Stephen's     .     . 

'       475 
:     1500 

26    5 
31  10 

11  11 

10  10 

106,  Piccadilly. 
Westminster. 

Thatched  House    . 
Travellers' 
Turf  Club 

'     1200 
';      700 

1 

25    5 
32    0 
31  10 

10  10 
10  10 
15  15 

86,  St.  James's-st, 
106,  Pall-mall. 
Piccadilly. 

Union .        .        .    . 
United  Service 
United    University 
University,  New     . 

1000 

1500 

!     IOjO 

i     1100 

31  10 
40    0 
31  10 
31  10 

7    7 

7  0 

8  8 
8    8 

Trafalgar-square. 
116,  Pall-mall. 
Pall-mall  Eawt. 
57,  St,  James's-st. 

White's      .        .    . 
Windham    .        .    , 
Whitehall       . 

'       550 
650 
bOO 

1 

i     27     6 
j     21     0 

1 

'     10    0 
lU  10 

37,  St.  James's-st. 
11,  St.  James' s-sq. 
Parliament-street, 
j      Westminster. 
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UNITED  SERVICE  CLUB,  at  the  corner  of  Pall  Mall 
and  the  opening  into  St.  James's  Park,  erected  1826,  by  John 
Nash,  architect,  for  officers  not  under  the  rank  of  Major  in 
the  Army  and  of  Commander  in  the  Navy.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  commodious,  economical,  and 
best  managed  of  all  the  London  Club-houses.  The  pictures, 
though  numerous,  are  chiefly  copies,  but  include  Stanfield's 
Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

JUNIOR  UNITED  SERVICE  CLUB,  N.  corner  of 
Charles  Street  and  E.  side  of  Regent  Street,  rebuilt  1857, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Nelson  and  James.  On  the  stair- 
case is  a  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  by  Allen. 

The  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB,  in  Pall  Mall,  corner  of 
George  Street,  St.  James's  Square,  was  built  1847-50, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Paruell  and  Smith.  The  bviildiug 
cost  54,000?.,  exclusive  of  fittings.  The  comiDaratively  small 
plot  of  land  on  which  it  stands  has  cost  the  Club  52,500?., 
and  the  total  expenditure  may  be  called  in  round  numbers 
120,000?.  The  largest  apartment  is  the  "  Morning-room."  The 
enrichments  of  the  ceilings  throughout  are  in  carton-pien-e 
and  papier-mache.  The  Kitchen  is  one  of  the  successful  novel- 
ties of  the  building,  and  will  repay  a  visit.  There  is  even  a 
separate  cook  for  chops,  steaks,  and  kidneys,  who  dedicates 
his  whole  time  and  skill  to  these  favourite  articles  of  consump- 
tion. The  Smoking-room,  with  its  balcony  commanding  a 
noble  prospect  of  cats  and  chimneys,  is  the  best  Club 
Smoking-room  in  London,  the  rooms  at  the  Union  and 
Garrick,  pei'haps,  excepted. 

The  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  CLUB  occupies  Cam- 
bridge House,  formerly  the  residence  of  Lord  Palmerstou. 
The  house  was  entirely  rearranged  and  refitted  1877-8,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  in  Loudon,  Members  are 
allowed  to  admit  ladies  on  certain  afternoons  to  inspect  the 
house. 

The  GUARDS'  CLUB,  Pall  Mall,  built  1848-50  (H,  Har- 
risen,  archt.).  The  Club  is  restricted  to  the  Officers  of  the 
three  Regiments  of  Foot  Guards  who  served  so  nobly  at 
Waterloo  and  in  the  Crimea. 

AVHITE'S  CLUB-HOUSE,  38,  St,  James's  Street,  an 
ax'istocratic  Club,  whose  members  are  chosen  without  re- 
ference to  politics ;  originally  White's  Chocolate-house,  under 
which  name  it  was  established  circ.  1698.  As  a  Club  it  dates 
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from  1736j  when  the  house  ceased  to  be  au  open  chocolate- 
house.  It  "was  then  resttict^d  to  the  chief  frequenter's  of 
the  house,  whose  annual  subscriptions  towards  its  sup- 
port were  paid  to  the  proprietor,  by  whom  the  Club  was 
fai'med.  With  reference  to  the  great  spirit  of  gaming  which 
prevailed  at  ^Vhite's,  the  arms  of  the  Club  were  designed 
by  Horace  Walpole  and  George  Selwyn.  The  blazon  ia 
vert  (for  a  card-table),  three  parohs  proper ;  on  a  chevi-on 
sable  (for  a  hazard-table),  two  rouleaus  in  saltier,  between 
two  dice  proper:  on  a  canton  sable,  a  white  ball  (for  elec- 
tion), argent.  The  supporters  are  an  old  and  young  knave 
of  clubs  ;  the  crest,  an  ann  out  of  an  earl's  coronet  shaking 
a  dice-box ;  and  the  motto,  '•'  Cogit  Amor  Xunami."  A  book 
for  entering  bets  is  still  laid  on  the  table.  The  Club, 
on  June  20th,  1814,  gave  a  ball  at  Burhngton  House  to  the 
Emperor  of  Eussia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  other  allied 
sovereigns  then  in  England,  which  cost  9849/.  2s.  Qd.  Covers 
were  laid  for  2400  people.  Three  weeks  after,  the  Club 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  Duke  of  "WeUington,  which  cost  2480/. 
10*.  M. 

BROOKS'S  CLUB,  60,  St.  James's  Street.  A  ^^laig 
Club-house,  founded  in  Pall-mall,  1764,  by  27  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  including  the  Duke  of  Eoxburghe,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Mr.  Crewe,  afterwards 
Loi'd  Crewe,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox.  It  was  originally  a  gaming 
Club,  and  was  fanned  at  first  by  Almack,  but  afteniN-ards  by 
Brooks,  a  wine  merchant  and  money-lender,  who  retu'ed 
from  the  Club  soon  after  it  was  bviilt,  and  died  poor  about 
1782.  The  present  house  was  built,  at  Brook:>"s  expense 
(from  the  designs  of  Henry  Holland,  architect),  and  oi^ened 
in  1778.  Sheridan  was  black-balled  at  Brooks's  three  times 
by  George  Selwyn,  because  his  father  had  been  upon  the 
stage ;  and  he  only  got  in  at  la.st  through  a  ruse  of  George  IV. 
(then  Prince  of  Wales),  who  detained  his  adversary  in  con- 
versation in  the  hall  whilst  the  ballot  wa.s  going  on.  The 
Club  is  restricted  to  575  members.    Two  black  balls  exclude. 

CARLTOX  CLUB,  Pall  Mall  (S.  side).  A  Conser- 
vative Club-hoase,  originally  built  by  Sir  Robert  Smirk e, 
but  rebuilt,  1850-6,  and  in  every  sense  improved,  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke.  It  presents  a  noble  and 
striking  facade  conspicuovis  for  its  polished  granite  pillars. 
It  contains  on  the  gi'ound  floor  a  coffee-room,  92  feet  by 
37  feet,  and  21  ^  feet  high;  284  feet  high  in  the  centre, 
where  there  is  a  glazed  dome.  On  the  fii-st  floor  are  a  draw- 
ing-room, bUliard-room,  and  a  private,  or  house,  dinner-room. 
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Above  are  smoking-rooms  and  dormitories  for  servants.  The 
exterior  is  built  of  Caen  stone,  except  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
and  j>ilasters,  which  are  of  Peterhead  granite,  polished  by 
machinery.  The  facade  is  of  Italian  architecture,  of  two 
orders :  Doric  and  Ionic,  founded  on  the  E.  front  of 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  by  Sansovino  and 
Scamozzi. 

JUNIOR  CARLTON  CLUB,  another  handsome  and  ex- 
tensive building  between  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's 
Square  ;  Bi-andon,  architect,  built  1869. 

CONSERVATIVE  CLUB  HOUSE,  on  the  W.  side  of 
St.  James's  Street.  Founded,  1840,  as  a  Club  of  ease  to  the 
Carlton.  Built  from  the  designs  of  the  late  George  Basevi 
and  Sydney  Smirke,  1843-45,  on  the  site  of  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  and  opened  Feb.  19th,  1845.  The  total  cost 
of  building  and  furnishing  was  73,211  Z,  4s.  3rf.,  the  architects' 
commission  being  3458^.  6s.  The  encaustic  paintings  of  the 
interior  are  by  Mr.  Sang,  and  were  executed  at  an  expense 
of  2697^.  15s.  The  most  sti-iking  feature  of  the  house  is  the 
Hall,  coved  so  as  to  allow  a  gallery  to  run  round  it,  and  the 
staii'case,  both  richly  ornamented  in  colour.  The  most  stately 
room  is  that  extending  from  N.  to  S.  of  the  building,  on  the 
first  floor.  It  is  nearly  100  feet  in  length,  26  in  breadth, 
and  25  in  height,  with  coved  ceiling,  supported  by  18  lofty 
Scagliola  Corinthian  columns.  The  library  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  N.  of  the  building.  The 
coffee-room,  in  the  lower  division  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  building,  is  of  the  same  proportions  as  the  library.  The 
election  of  members  is  made  by  the  committee,  5  being  a 
quoinim,  and  two  black  balls  excluding. 

REFORM  CLUB,  on  the  S.  side  of  Pall  ]\Iall,  between  the 
Ti-avellers'  Club  and  the  Carlton  Club,  was  founded  by  thd 
Liberal  membei-s  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  about 
the  time  the  Reform  Bill  was  canvassed  and  carried,  1830-32, 
The  Club  consists  of  1000  members,  exclusive  of  members 
of  either  House  of  Pai-liament.  The  house  was  built  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.  The  exterior  is 
gi-eatly  admired.  The  interior,  especiall}'  the  large  square 
hall  covered  with  glass,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, is  in  excellent  taste.  The  water  supply  is  from  an 
Artesian  well,  360  feet  deep,  sunk  at  the  expense  of  the 
Club.  The  cooking  establishment,  when  under  the  late  M. 
Soyei',  was  excellent,  and  is  now  very  good. 
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ATHEX^UM  CLUB,  Pall  Mall.  Instituted  in  1823, 
by  the  late  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker,  Sir  T.  Lawrence, 
Sir  F.  Chantrey,  Mr.  Jekyll,  &c.,  "  for  the  Association  of 
individuals  known  for  their  literary  or  scientific  attainments, 
artists  of  eminence  in  any  class  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  distingmshed  as  liberal  patrons  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts."  The  members  are  chosen 
by  ballot,  except  that  the  committee  have  the  power  of 
electing  yearly,  from  the  list  of  candidates  for  admission,  a 
limited  number  of  persons  "who  shall  have  attained  to 
distinguished  eminence  in  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts, 
or  for  Public  Services  ;"  the  number  so  elected  not  to  exceed 
nine  in  each  year.  One  black  ball  in  ten  excludes.  The 
present  Club-house  (Decimus  Burton,  architect)  was  built 
1829,  and  opened  8th  Febniary,  1830. 

"  The  only  Club  I  belong  to  is  the  Athenseum,  which  consists  of  twelve 
hundred  members,  amongst  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  land,  in  every  line — civil,  military 
and  ecclesiastical,  peers  spiritual  and  temporal  (ninety-live  noblemen 
and  twelve  bishops),  commoners,  men  of  the  learned  professions,  those 
connected  with  Science,  the  Arts,  and  Commerce  in  all  its  principal 
branches,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  who  do  not  belong  to  any  par- 
ticular class.  Many  of  these  aie  to  be  met  with  every  day,  living  with 
the  same  freedom  as  in  their  own  houses.  For  six  guineas  a  year  every 
member  has  the  command  of  an  excellent  library,  with  maps,  of  the 
daily  papers,  English  and  foreign,  the  principal  periodicals,  and  every 
material  for  writing,  with  attendance  for  whatever  is  wanted.  The 
building  is  a  sort  of  palace,  and  is  kept  with  the  same  exactness  and 
comfort  as  a  private  dwelling.  Every  member  is  a  master  without  any 
of  the  trouble  of  a  master.  He  can  come  when  he  pleases,  and  stay 
away  as  long  as  he  pleases,  without  anything  going  ■wTong.  He  has  the 
command  of  regular  servants  without  having  to  pay  or  to  manage  them. 
He  can  have  whatever  meal  or  refreshment  he  Avants,  at  all  hours,  and 
served  up  with  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  his  own  house.  He  orders 
just  what  he  pleases,  having  no  interest  to  think  of  but  his  own.  In 
short,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  in  living." 
—  Walker's  Original. 

The  Library  is  the  best  Club  Library  in  London.     There  is 
a  Smoking-room  since  1860. 

UNITED  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  HOUSE,  Suffolk 
Street,  and  Pall  Mall  East,  was  built  by  "W.  Wilkins, 
R.A.,  and  J.  P.  Gandy,  and  opened  Feb.  13th,  1826.  Tlie 
members  belong  to  the  L'niversities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  upper  storey  (built  for  a  Smoking-room)  is  an 
addition  made  in  1852  to  Mr.  Wilkins'  design. 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  CLUB,  Pall  Mall.  Built 
1838  (Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  architect). 

UNION  CLUB  HOUSE,  Cockspur  Street,  and  S.W. 
end  of  Trafalgar  Si^uare  (Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.A.,  archi- 
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tect).  The  Club  is  chiefly  composed  of  merchants,  lawyers, 
members  of  parliament,  and,  as  James  Smith,  who  was  a 
member,  writes,  "  of  gentlemen  at  large."  The  stock  of  wine 
in  the  cellars  is  said  to  be  the  largest  belonging  to  any  Club 
in  London.  The  Smoking-room  at  the  top  was  built  (1852) 
from  the  designs  of  Decimus  Burton. 

EAST  INDIA  UNITED  SERVICE  CLUB,   14  and  15, 

St.  James's  Square,  W.,  a  very  spacious  and  well  managed 
establishment. 

GARRICK  CLUB,  13  &  15,  Garriok  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
named  after  David  Gan-ick,  the  actor,  and  instituted  1831 
"  for  the  general  patronage  of  the  Drama ;  for  the  purpose  of 
combining  a  club  on  economical  principles  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Literaiy  Society ;  for  the  formation  of  a 
Tiieatrical  Library  and  AYorks  on  Costume;  and  also  for 
bringing  together  the  pa,trons  of  the  Drama  and  gentlemen 
eminent  in  then-  respective  circles."  A  lover  of  the 
English  Drama  and  stage  may  spend  an  hour  very  profit- 
ably in  viewing  the  collection  of  theatrical  poi'traits,  the 
property  of  the  Club,  and  chiefly  collected  by  the  late 
Charles  Mathews,  the  distinguished  actor,  whose  portrait, 
by  Lonsdale,  is  over  the  fi.re-place  in  the  drawing-room. 

Observe.— Male  Portraits.— ^a.t  Lee  (curious)  ;  Dog^ett ;  Quin  ; 
Foote  ;  Henderson,  by  Gainsborough  ;  elder  Colm.-in,  after  !Sir  Joshiw. : 
head  of  Garrick,  by  Z»ffanij  ;  Macklin,  by  Ople  ;  J.  P.  Keinble,  draw- 
ing by  Zcur/-e/(ce  ;  Moody;  EUiston,  drawing  by  i/«?-?otre;  Bannister, 
byiiMS.?e?t/  Tom  Sheridan ;  King,  by /f.  iri/so/i,  the  landscape  painter; 
Emery  ;  elder  Uilxlin  ;  Mr.  Powel  and  Familj-,  by  R.  Wihon  :  Liston, 
by  CVud  (good).  Female  PoHro.'ds.-'SeW  Gwynne  (a  namby-pamby 
face,  not  genuine);  Mrs.  Oldfield  (half-length),  by  KneUer;  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  (three-quarter) ;  Mrs.  Pritchard  (half-length)  ;  Mrs.  Cibber 
(also  a  characteristic  drawing  of  ber) ;  Peg  AVoffington,  by  Mercler, 
^also  a  miniature  three-quarter)  ;  Mrs.  Abington,  as  Lady  Bab,  by 
Hickeii  (small  full-length)  ;  Mrs.  fSiddons,  by  Harloice  :  Mrs.  Yates  ; 
Jlrs.  Billingtou  ;  Miss  O'Neil,  by  Jo.S(v>/<  (full-length)  ;  Nancy  Dawson, 
dancmg  a  hoiTipipe  ;  Mrs.  tSiddons,  drawing  bj^  iawrencc  ;  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  by  Harhire  ;  Miss  Stephens;  Mrs  Robinson,  after  Sir  Joshua. 
Theatrlcnl  S'!6/-rt.s.— Joseph  Harris,  as  Cardinal  Wol&ey  (the  Straw- 
berry Hill  ijicture  ;  Harris  was  one  of  Sir  W.  Davenant's  players,  and 
is  commended  by  Downes  for  his  excellence  in  this  character) ; 
Anthony  Leigh,  as  the  Spanish  Friar  (half-length);  CoUey  Cibber,  as 
Lord  Foppington,  by  Grlsoni  (very  good  ;  Griffin  and  Johnson,  in 
The  Alchemi-st,  by  P^  Van  Bbrck  {excellent) ;  Sclicol  for  Scandal  (the 
Screen  Scene  ,  as  originally  cast ;  Mrs.  Pritchard,  as  Lady  Macbeth, 
by  Zojfan)/  ;  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Barry,  in  Hamlet ;  Rich,  in  ]75.3,  as  Harle- 
quin ;  Garrick,  as  Richard  III.,  by  the  elder  Morland ;  King,  as 
Touchstone,  by  Zoffan//  (small  lull-length) ;  Weston,  as  Billy  Button, 
hyZ-iffaai/;  King,  and  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  Baddeley,  iu  the  Clandestine 
Marriage,  bj'  Zoffanv  (fine) ;  Moody  and  Parsons,  in  the  Committee, 
by  Vaudergwht:  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber,  by  Zoffanij ;  Macklin,  as 
Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant,  by  J)e  Wilde;  Love,  Law,  and  Physic 
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(Mathews,  Listen,  Blanchard,  and  Emery),  by  CUid  (fine);  Mathews, 
as  Monsieur  Mallet,  by  Cunt ;  Mathews  in  five  characters,  by  Harloicr  ; 
Farren,  Farley,  and  Jones,  in  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  by  Cimt : 
C.  Kemble  and  Fawcett,  in  Charles  II.,  by  Cilnt :  Munden,  E.  Koiight, 
Mrs.  Orger,  and  iliss  Cubitt,  in  Lock  and  Key,  by  C^nf  (fijie) ;  Powell, 
Bensley,  and  Smith,  by  Mortimer :  Dowton,  in  the  Mayor  of  Garratt  ; 
busts,  by  Mrs.  Siddons — of  Herself  and  Brother.  Bust  of  Shakspearo 
discovered  (bricked  up  in  pulling  down  (1S4S)  old  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre. 

The  Smoking-room  is  decorated  with  paintings  by  Stau- 
field,  Roberts,  and  Louis  Haghe,  all  three  members  of  the 
Club.  The  pictures  are  on  view  every  Wednesday  (except 
in  September),  between  11  and  3,  on  the  pei-sonal  introduc- 
tion of  a  member. 

THE  ORLEANS  CLUB  has  its  head-quarters  at  Twicken- 
ham (see  p.  31*),  in  the  house  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Due  d'Aumale.  The  house  is  most  sumptuously  fur- 
nished, and  the  gardens  include  cricket  and  lawn-tennis 
gi'ounds,  boat  houses,  &c.  The  London  house  is  at  29,  King- 
street,  St.  James's.  Entrance  fee  15  guineas,  annual  sub- 
scription 10  guineas.  Members  may  issue  vouchers  to  admit 
then-  friends  on  payment  of  os.  or  10.?.  to  Orleans  House. 

LADIES'  CLUBS  are  an  institution  of  the  past  few  years, 
such  are  the  Albemarle,  25,  Albemarle-street,  and  the 
Russell,  316,  Regent-street. 

For  full  particulars  of  all  the  clubs,  see  the  Club  Directory,  Har- 
rison &  Co. 


XXV.-THE   CITY  AND   THE  CITIZENS. 

The  entire  civil  government  of  the  City  of  London,  within 
the  walls  and  liberties,  is  vested,  by  successive  charters  of 
English  sovereigns,  in  one  Corporation,  or  body  of  citizens  ; 
confirmed  for  the  last  time  by  a  charter  passed  in  the  23rd 
of  Geoi'ge  II.  As  then  settled,  the  corporation  consists  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  26  aldermen  (including  the  Lord  Mayor), 
2  sheriffs  for  London  and  Middlesex  conjointly,  the  common 
councilmen  of  the  several  wards,  206  in  number,  and  a  Hveiy  ; 
assisted  by  a  recorder,  chamberlain,  common  serjeant, 
comptroller,  remembrancer,  town-clerk,  &c.  The  number  of 
liverymen  is  about  10,000,  and  of  freemen  above  20,000. 

The  City  is  divided  into  26  Wards  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  City  that  the  Hundred  anciently  did  to 
the  Shire,  each  represented  by  an  alderman,  and  divided 
into  precincts,  each  precinct  returning  one  common  council- 
man.     The  common   councilmen   and   Ward  officers    are 
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elected  annually,  and  the  meetings  of  the  aldermen  and 
common  council  are  called  Wardmotes. 

The  senior  alderman  represents  Bridge-Ward  Without,  and 
is  popularly  known  as  "  the  Father  of  the  City."  The  alder- 
men are  chosen  by  such  householders  as  are  freemen  and 
pay  an  annual  rent  of  1 0^. ;  each  alderman  is  elected  for  life. 
The  civic  offices  are  chiefly  filled  by  second-class  citizens  in 
point  of  station  —  the  principal  bankers  and  merchants 
uniformly  declining  to  fill  them,  and  paying,  at  times,  heavy 
fines  to  be  exempted  from  serving. 

The  first  Mayor  of  London  was  Fitz  Alwyn,  The  title  of 
"  Lord  "  was  prefixed  probably  about  1327,  when  by  charter 
of  Edward  III.  he  was  made,  tx  officio,  one  of  the  Justiciars 
for  Gaol  Delivery  at  Newgate. 

The  City  arms  are  the  sword  of  St.  Paul  and  the  cross  of 
St.  George.  The  City  was  commonly  called  Cockaigne,  and 
the  name  Cockney — one  cockered  and  spoilt — is  generally 
applied  to  people  born  within  the  sound  of  the  bells  of  the 
church  of  St.  Maiy-le-Bow,  in  Cheapside.  Minsheu,  avIio  com- 
piled a  valuable  dictionary  of  the  English  language  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  says,  "  Cockney  is  applied  only  to  one  bom 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  i.e.  within  the  City  of  London, 
which  term  came  first  out  of  this  tale,  that  a  citizen's  son  riding 
w^ith  his  father  out  of  London  into  the  countiy,  and  being  a 
novice,  and  merely  ignorant  how  com  or  cattle  increased, 
asked,  when  he  heard  a  horse  neigh,  'what  the  horse  did?' 
his  father  answered,  'the  horse  doth  neigh;'  riding  farther  he 
heard  a  cock  crow,  and  said, '  doth  the  cock  neigh  too  1 '  and 
therefoi-e.  Cockney  by  inversion  thus,  incock  q.  incoctus, 
i.e.,  raw  or  unripe  in  countrymen's  aSau's."  Eveiy  person  of 
full  age  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity  may  become 
a  freeman  of  the  City  of  London  on  the  payment  of  6/.  5s.  id. 

MANSION-HOUSE,  the  heart  of  the  City,  from  which 
radiate  Cornhill,  Queen  Victoria-street,  Threadneedle- 
street,  Cheapside,  Lombard-street,  and  King  William- street 
— the  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  dm-ing  his  term  of  office 
— Avas  built  1739-41,  from  the  designs  of  George  Dance,  the 
City  surveyor.  Lord  Burlington  sent  a  design  by  Palladio, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Citj^  on  the  inquiry  of  a  Common 
Councilman:  "Who  was  Palladio? — was  he  a  freeman  of  the 
City,  and  was  he  not  a  Roman  Catholic  ? "  It  is  said  to  have 
cost  71,000Z.  The  principal  room  is  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
BO  called  because  in  its  original  construction  it  exactly  cor- 
responded with  the  Egyptian  Hall  described  by  VitiTivius. 
It  is  decorated  with  statues  by  modern  British  artists,  for 
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which  pui*pose  10,000?.  were  voted  in  1851 — Caractaeus  and 
Egeria,  by  Foley  ;  Genius  and  tlie  Morning  Star,  by  Bailey  ; 
Comus,  by  Lowjh ;  Griselda,  by  Marshall ;  Ala-stor  and 
Hermione,  by  J)u7'han,  purchased  from  the  first  gi^eat 
Exhibition,  &c.  In  this  Hall,  on  Easter  Monday,  the  Lord 
Mayor  gives  a  great  banquet  and  ball  to  300  or  350  persons. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  chosen  every  29  th  of 
September,  from  the  aldermen  below  the  chair,  who  have 
served  the  office  of  sheriff;  and  he  is  installed  in  office 
every  9th  of  November,  when  "  The  Show  "  or  procession 
between  London  and  "Westminster  takes  place.  This,  since 
1867,  has  been  pared  of  its  former  pomp;  its  men  in 
armour,  standard-bearers,  &c.,  which  excited  the  emulation 
of  good  Apprentices  of  former  days ;  and  its  chief  feature 
of  late  years  has  been  the  circus  troupe,  which  has  formed 
a  prominent  part  of  the  procession.  The  procession  starts 
from  Guildhall  about  11,  proceeds,  escorted  by  Cavalry, 
first  in  general  to  the  Ward  for  which  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
alderman,  then  along  Cannon  St.,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  the 
Thames  Embankment,  to  Westminster,  returning  by 
Charing  Cross,  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and  Cheapside,  or 
vice  versa.  He  is  sworn  in  at  Westminster  Hall  before 
one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  then  returns  to 
preside  at  the  great  mayoralty  dinner  in  Guildhall.  The 
procession  of  gilt  barges  up  the  river  ceased  in  1858. 
The  Lord  IVlayor's  Coach,  a  large  lumbering  carved  and 
gilt  vehicle,  was  painted  and  designed  by  Cipriani,  in 
1757.  Its  original  cost  was  1065Z.  3*. ;  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  upwai'ds  of  lOOZ.  was  eveiy  year  incurred  to  keep 
it  in  repair.  The  chief  magisti^te  is  robed  in  red  cloak, 
and  collar  of  SS.,  attended  by  his  chaplain,  and  sword  and 
mace  bearers.  The  sword-bearer  carries  the  sword  in  tho 
pearl  scabbard,  presented  to  the  Corpoi-ation  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth upon  opening  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  mace-beai'er 
the  great  gold  mace  given  to  the  City  by  Charles  I.  The 
annual  salary  of  the  Lord  Mayor  is  10,000Z. ;  and  the  annual 
income  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  about  700,000^., 
arising  from — Coal  and  Wine  Dues ;  Rents  and  Quit  Rents ; 
Markets;  Brokers'  Rents  and  Fines  ;  Admissions  to  the 
Freedom  of  the  City;  Renewing  Fines  for  Leases.  The 
Lord  Mayor  generally  spends  more  than  his  income,  but 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  Corporation  income  is  paid 
away  in  salaries.  Thus  the  Mace-bearer  and  Sword-bearer 
each  receives  550Z,  a-year.  The  administmtion  of  justice  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  the  Old  Bailey  costs  about 
12,182/.  a-year;  the  City  PoHce,  about  24,000/.  a-year;  New- 
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gate,  about  6000^,  a-year ;  Holloway  Gaol,  about  7602?.  a- 
year;  the  cost  of  the  Debtors'  Prison  was  about  10,000?. 
a-ycar.  The Conservancij of  tite lyiames and^lcchvayisenivu^.ted 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  six  other  members  of  the  Cor- 
poi'ation,  jointly  with  seven  members  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment. The  income  from  Tonnage,  Toils,  Pier  Dues,  &c., 
amounts  to  about  60,000?.,  and  is  expended  chiefly  on  im- 
proving and  maintaining  the  navigation.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  City,  has  the  right  of  pre- 
cedence in  the  City  before  all  the  Royal  Family ;  a  right 
disputed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  George  IV.,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  maintained  by  Sir  James  Shaw,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  confirmed  at  the  same  time  by  King  Greorge  IIL  At  the 
Sovereign's  death  he  takes  his  seat  at  the  Pri^7■  Council,  and 
signs  before  any  other  subject.  The  entire  City  is  placed 
in  his  custod}',  and  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to  close  Temple 
Bar  at  the  approach  of  the  Sovereign,  not  in  order  to  ex- 
clude her,  but  in  order  to  admit  her  in  form. 

The  GUILDHALL  of  the  City  of  London  is  at  the  foot  of 
King  Street,  Cheapside,  in  the  ward  of  Cheap,  and  was  first 
built  in  1411  (12th  of  Hemy  IV.),  piior  to  which  time  the 
Courts  were  held  in  Aldermanbury.  Of  tlie  original  building 
there  is  nothing  left  but  the  stone  and  mortar  of  the  walls ; 
two  windows ;  and  a  ci'ypt,  about  half  of  the  length  of  the 
present  Hall.  The  front  towards  King-street  was  seriously 
injured  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  the  mongrel  substitute 
erected  1789,  fi-om  the  designs  of  the  younger  Dance, 
was,  1865-68,  replaced  by  a  more  correct  front.  In  1867, 
■when  the  building  was  repaired,  a  fine  open-work 
gothic  roof  of  wood  was  added  to  the  Hall,  at  a  cost 
of  near  3000?.  The  Great  Hall,  153  feet  long,  50  feet 
broad,  and  55  feet  high,  used  for  public  meetings  of  the 
citizens,  elections,  &c.,  contains  a  few  monuments  of  very 
ordinary  character.  Observe. — Pyramidical  monument  to  the 
great  Lord  Chatham,  by  the  elder  Bacon;  the  inscription 
by  Biu'ke.  Monument  to  William  Pitt,  by  Bubb  ;  the 
inscription  by  Canning.  Monument  to  Nelson,  by  Smith ; 
the  inscription  by  Sheridan.  Monument  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  by  ^e??.  Monument  to  Lord  Mayor  Beckford 
(the  father  of  the  author  of  Vathek)  inscribed  with  his 
intended  speech  (which  was  never  spoken)  to  King  George  III. 
The  tAvo  giants  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall — which  used 
to  be  carried  in  the  pageant  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day — ai-e 
kno"wn  a.s  Gog  and  Magog,  though  antiquai'ies  difier  about 
their  proper  appellation,  some  calling  them  Colbrand  and 
Brandamore,  others  Corinoua  and  Gogmagog.     They  were 
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carved  by  Richard  Saunders,  and  set  up  in  the  Hall  in  1708. 
In  the  Common  Cotmcil  Chamber,  abutting  from  the  Hall, 
observe  : — Standing  statue  of  George  III.  (Chan trey's  first 
statue) :  fine  bust,  by  the  same  artist,  of  Gi'anville  Shai-p  ; 
bust  of  Lord  Xelson,  by  3frs.  Darner;  The  Siege  of  Gibraltar, 
by  Copley,  R.A.  (father  of  Lord  Lyndhurst) :  Death  of  Wat 
Tyler,  by  Northcotey  R.A.  ;  whole-length  of  Queen  Anne,  by 
Closterman  ;  Portraits  of  Judges  (Sir  Matthew  Hale  and 
othei's)  who  sat  at  Clifford's  Inn  after  the  Great  Fire, 
and  arranged  all  the  differences  between  landlord  and 
tenant  diu-ing  the  gi-eat  business  of  rebuilding,  by  Michael 
Wright.  Adjoining  the  Covmcil  CLamber  is  the  room  where 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  is  held.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by 
Sir  James  Thornhill,  Ho.sarth's  father-in-law.  In  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  hangs  Alaux's  picture  of  the  Keception  of 
Louis  Philippe  by  the  Corporation  (the  gift  of  that  monarch). 
In  the  Chamberlain's  Office  is  a  portrait  of  Thos.  Tompkins, 
the  illuminator,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds..  A  public  dinner 
is  given  in  this  Hall,  every  9th  of  November,  by  the  new 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  corning  year.  The  Hall  on  this  occasion 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  but  not  equal  portions.  The 
upper  end  or  dais  is  called  the  Hustings  (from  an  old 
Court  of  that  name) ;  the  lower  the  Body  of  the  Hall.  Her 
Majesty's  ministers  and  the  gi-eat  Law  officers  of  the  Crown 
invariably  attend  this  dinner.  At  the  upper  end  or  dais  the 
courses  are  all  hot ;  at  the  lower  end  only  the  turtle.  The 
banquet  is  well  worth  seeing — the  loving-cup  and  the  barons 
of  beef  carrying  the  mind  back  to  mediteval  times  and 
manners.     The  following  is  a  Bill  of  Fare  : — 


250  Tureens  ofRealTur-    60 
tie,  5  pints  each. 

200  Bottles  of  Sherbet.  ,  44 
86  Dishes  of  Fish.  |  4 
30  Entrees.  1 140 

54  Boiled  Turkeys  and  i  50 
Oysters.  40 

60  Roast  Pullets.  | 

60  Dishes  of  Fowls.      I  40 
46  Ditto  of  Capons.       j  B") 
46  Ditto  India  Carrie,  i 
50  French  Pies.  20 

60  Pigeon  Pies.  i  60 

53  Hams  ornamented.  |  56 
43  Tongues.      [Lamb.; 
2  Quarters  of  House-  j 

2  Barons  of  Beef.  80 

3  Rounds  of  Beef.        I     6 
13  Sirloins,       Rumps,  i  80 

and  Ribs  of  Beef.  ,  24 
6  Difihes  of  Asparagus"  40 


Distes  of  Mashed' 
and  other  Potatoes. 

Ditto  of  SheU  Fish. 

Ditto  of  Prawns.       1 

Jellies.  ■ 

Blancmanges. 

Dishes  of  Tarts, ; 
creamed.  [Pastry. 

Dishes  of  Almond 

Ditto  of  Orange  and 
other  Tourtes. 

Chantilly  Baskets. 

Dishes  of  Mince  Pies 

Salads. 

THE   BEM0VE3. 

Roast  Turkeys. 

Leverets. 

Pheasants. 

Geese. 

Dishes  ofPartridges 


15  Dishes  of  Wild  FoT^^l 
2  Pea  FowLs. 

DESSEBT. 

100  Pine  Apples. 

200  Dishes  of  Hot-honse 

Grapes. 
250  Ice  Creams. 
5<J  Dishes  of  Apples. 
100  Ditto  of  Pears. 
60  Ornamented  Savoy 

Cakes. 
75  Plates  of  Walnuts. 
60  Ditto  of  dried  Fruit 

and  Preserves. 
50  Ditto  of  Preserved 

G  inger. 
60  Ditto  of  Rout  Cakes 
!  and  Chips. 

46  Ditto     of     Brandy 
'         Cherries 
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The  cost  of  tUe  Banquet  and  Procession  is  about  2200Z,,  of 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  pays  1000/.,  and  the  two  Sheriffs 
600/.  each. 

The  "  Guildhall  or  CUy  of  London  Library  "  and  Beading 
Roorn,  a  handsome  and  useful  suite  of  rooms,  built  1871-2, 
behind  the  Guildhall,  on  a  site  given  by  the  Corporation, 
along  with  a  sum  of  25,000/.  for  the  building,  which  cost, 
in  all,  about  50,000/.  to  erect.  The  Library  contains  near 
60,000  vols.,  a  large  collection  of  early  printed  plays  and 
pageants,  and  other  works,  connected  with  the  City. 
See  Shakspeare's  signature,  attached  to  a  deed  of  con- 
veyance; the  Coi-poration  of  London  gave  for  it  147/. 
Open  Daily,  gratis,  10 — 9,  except  on  holidays.  The  Reading 
Room  is  largely  supplied  with  dictionaries  and  other  hooks 
oj  reference,  'i'he  Museum  contains  Antiquities,  &c.,  dis- 
covered in  and  near  London,  as  in  making  the  excavations 
for  the  Royal  Exchange ;  a  group  of  the  Dese  Matres,  found 
in  Crutched  Friars ;  a  hexagon  Column,  erected  by  Anau- 
cletus  Provincialis  and  his  wife;  a  fluted  marble  Sarco- 
phagus, 4th  centur}',  from  Clapton;  also  a  large  collection 
of  Pilgrim  tokens  of  the  Middle  Ages;  several  curious 
signboards,  and  amongst  them  the  carved  and  painted  sign 
of  the  Boar's  Head,  Eastcheap — scene  of  the  revels  of  mad- 
cap Harry  and  Falstatf.  In  the  Manmitnt  Room  are  the 
archives  of  the  City,  from  the  charters  of  the  Conqueror 
and  succeeding  monarchs  down  to  the  last  completed 
journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Common  Council. 

The  Court  of  Aldermen  holds  its  meetings  in  Guildhall. 

TEMPLE  BAR,  which  was  pulled  dosvn  in  1878,  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  old  City  barriers,  the  three  others — viz.,  Aldgate, 
Cripplegate,  and  Ludgate — having  been  sold  in  1760  for  the  respec- 
tive sums  of  157/.  10j«.,  9H.,  and  148/.,  and  demolished.  It  consisted 
of  a  gateway  of  Portland  stone  ;  built  by  Wren  1670).  On  the  E. 
side,  in  niches,  were  stiitues  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ,  and 
on  the  W.  side,  those  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  IL,  all  by  John 
Bushnell  (d.  1701).  The  gates  were  invariably  closed  by  the  City 
authorities  whenever  the  .sovereign  had  occasion  to  enter  the  City, 
and  at  no  other  time.  The  visit  of  the  sovereign  is,  indeed,  a  rare 
occurrence — confined  to  a  thanksgiving  in  St.  Paul's  for  some  im- 
portant victory,  or  the  opening  of  a  public  building  like  the  New 
Royal  Exchange.  On  such  rare  occasions  a  herald  used  to  sound  a 
trumpet  before  the  gat^ — another  herald  knocked— a  parley  ensued 
—the  gatfis  were  then  thrown  open,  and  the  Lord  Slayer  for  the 
time  being  made  over  the  sword  of  the  City  to  the  sovereign,  who 
gi-aciously  returned  it  to  the  Mayor.  The  mangled  remains  of  Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong,  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  the  head 
and  quarters  of  Sir  William  Perkins  and  Sir  John  Friend,  implicated 
in  the  attempt  to  assassinate  William  III.,  were  among  the  early 
ornaments  of  the  Bar.  The  last  of  this  character  on  the  Bar  were 
the  heads  of  the  \ictim3  of  the  fatal  ♦"45."    «'I  have  been  this 
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moniing  at  the  Tower,"  Walpole  writes  to  Montagu,  Aug.  10th,  1746, 
"and  passed  under  the  new  heads  at  Temple  Ear,  ^here  people 
make  a  trade  of  letting  spying-glasses  at  a  half -penny  a  look."  "I 
remember,"  said  Johnson,  "  once  being  with  Goldsmith  in  West- 
minster Abbey.     While  he  surveyed  Poet's  Comer,  I  said  to  him  :— 

'  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis.' 

When  we  got  to  the  Temple  Bar  he  stopped  me,  pointed  to  the  heads 
upon  it,  and  slily  whispered  me  : 

'  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis.'  " 

Johnson  was  a  Jacobite  at  heart.  The  last  heads  which  remained 
on  the  Bar  were  those  of  Hetcher  and  Townley.  The  interior  of  the 
Bar  was  leased  from  the  City,  by  Messrs.  Child,  the  oldest  London 
bankers,  a.s  a  repository  for  the  ledgers  [and  cash  books  of  their 
house. 

The  MOXUMEXT,  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  is  a  fluted 
column  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  from  designs  by  Sir 
Chri.stopher  "Wren  to  commemorate  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  (2 — 7  Sept.,  1666).  The  bas-relief  on  the  pediment 
carved  by  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber,  the  father  of  Colley  Gibber ; 
the  four  dragons  at  the  four  angles  by  Edward  Pierce,  for 
which  he  had,  as  ^Valpole  tells  us,  50  guineas  a-piece ;  the 
Latin  inscriptions,  wi'itten  by  Dx*.  Gale,  Dean  of  York ;  and 
the  whole  stinicture  erected  in  six  years  (1671-77),  for 
the  sum  of  13,700Z.  It  is  202  feet  high,  and  .stands  at  a 
distance  of  202  feet  from  the  site  of  the  house  in  Pudding- 
lane,  in  which  the  fire  originated.  It  is  hollow,  and  contains 
a  staircase  of  345  steps.  Admittance  from  9  till  dark  ; 
charge,  3cZ,  each  person.  The  urn  onthe  top  is  42  feet  high. 
"Wren's  first  design  was  a  pillar  invested  by  flames,  sur- 
mounted by  a  phoenix ;  "  but,  upon  second  thoughts,"  he 
says,  "  I  rejected  it,  becavise  it  will  be  costly,  not  easily 
understood  at  that  height,  and  worse  understood  at  a 
distance,  and  lastly  dangerous,  by  reason  of  the  sail  the 
spread  wings  will  carry  in  the  wind."  He  then  designed  a 
statue  of  Charles  II.,  and  showed  it  to  that  King  for  hLs 
approbation;  but  Charles,  "not  that  his  Majesty,"  says 
"Wren,  "  disliked  a  statue,  was  pleased  to  think  a  large  ball 
of  metal,  gilt,  would  be  more  agi'eeable ; "  and  the  present 
vase  of  flames  was  in  consequence  adopted.  The  following 
inscription  was  at  one  time  to  be  read  round  the  plinth, 
beginning  at  the  west : — 

W.]  "this  PILLAK  was  set  VP  IX  PEEPETVAXL  P.ESIEJIEEAyCE  OF  THAT 
MOST  DREADFUL  BCBNIXG  OF  THIS  PEOTESTAXT  [S.]  CITY,  BEOUy 
AXD  CAEP.YED  OX  BY  YE  TEEACHEBY  AXD  MALICE  OF  YE  POPISH 
FACTiri,  IX  YE  BEGIXXIXG  OF  SEPTEM.  IX  YE  YEAB  OF  [e.]  CUB 
LORD  1666,  IX  OF.DER  TO  YE  CABBYIXG  OX  THEIR  HORRID  PLOTT 
FOB  EXTIRPATIXG  [x.]  YE  PROTESTAXT  BELIGIOX  AXD  OLD 
EXGLISH  LIBERTY,  AXD  YE  IXTBODCCIXG  POPEBY  AXD   SL.»VVEBY ," 

S 
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Aud  the  inscription  on  the  north  side  concluded  .as  follows  ; — 

"  SED  FVEOB  PAPISTICVS  QVI   TAM  DIP. A   PATRAVIT  KONDUM 
RESTINGVrrVK." 

These  offensive  paragraphs  formed  no  pai-t  of  the  original 
inscription,  but  were  added  in  1(581,  by  order  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  when  Titus  Uivtes  and  his  plot  had  filled  the 
City  with  a  fear  and  horror  of  the  Papists.  They  were 
obliterated  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  re-cut  deeper  than 
before  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  finally  erased  (by  an 
Ace  of  Common  Council)  Jan.  26th,  1831. 

Six  persons  have  thrown  themselves  off  the  Monument. 
This  kind  of  death  becoming  popular,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  encage  and  disfigure  the  Monument  as  we  now  see 
it.  Groldsmith,  when  in  destitute  circumstances  in  London, 
filled  for  a  short  time  the  situation  of  shopman  to  a  chemist, 
residing  at  the  corner  of  Monument  or  Bell  Yard,  on  Fish- 
Btreet-hill. 

The  CITY  COMPANIES  of  importance  include  "  The 
Twelve  Great  Companies,"  so  called,  and  about  six  othex's, 
though  the  total  number  of  City  Companies  still  existing  is 
7(3 :  forty  of  whom,  however,  are  without  halls.  Many 
of  these  are  very  rich,  but  very  few  exercise  any  of  their 
old  privileges.  The  following  are  the  Halls  of  the  Twelve 
Great  Companies,  arranged  in  the  oi'der  of  precedence ; 
and  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  Twelve 
that  it  was  formerly  necessary  for  a  citizen,  if  a  mem- 
ber of  any  other  than  the  Twelve  Great  Companies,  to 
quit  his  own  Company  on  becoming  an  alderman,  and  enter 
into  one  of  the  Twelve.  The  precedence  of  the  twelve  is 
thought  to  have  originated  in  the  selection  of  twelve  citizens 
to  attend  the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  office  of  Butler  at  the 
Coronation  Feast. 

1.  Mercers'  Hall  and  Chapel,  87,  Cheapsibe,  between 
Ironmonger-lane  and  Old  Jewry.  The  Cheapside  front 
(Jarman,  archt.,  1672),  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  en- 
riched decoration  employed  after  the  Gi'cat  Fire.  Ohsen^e. 
— Portrait  of  Dean  Colet  (d.  1519),  founder  of  St.  Paul's 
School  (his  father  was  a  mercer,  and  Colet  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  to  the  Mercers'  Company) ;  portrait  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (d.  1579),  also  a  member.  Another 
eminent  member  was  Whittinrjton  (d.  1423),  four  times  Lord. 
Mayor  of  London.  Thomas  Beclct,  the  archbishop  and  saint, 
was  born  (1119),  in  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  Mercers' 
Chapel,  originally  an  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon  or 
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Acres,  founded  by  the  sister  of  Becket,  and  at  the  dis- 
solution of  religious  houses  bought  by  the  Mei'cers.  Gv.y, 
the  bookseller  and  founder  of  the  hospital  which  bears  his 
name,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  bookseller,  Sept.  2nd, 
1*360,  "in  the  porch  of  Mercers'  Chapel."  That  part  of 
Cheapside  adjoining  the  Mercers'  Chapel  was  originally 
called  the  Merceiy.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  free  of  the 
Piercers'  Company, — King  James  I.  was  a  Clothworker. 
The  usual  entrance  to  the  Hall  is  in  Ironmonger-lane.  The 
Mercers*  is  the  oldest  of  the  City  guilds.  On  it  depend  the 
"\Miittington  Almshouses,  the  Mercers'  School,  and  until 
recent  times  St.  Paul's  School.  Among  the  plate  which 
the  Mercei-s  possess  is  a  silver-gilt,  chased  cup,  gift  of  Sir 
Th.  Leigh,  1558,  and  a  tun  on  wheels,  reputed  to  be  a 
present  from  Sir  Richard  Whittington. 

2.  Grocers'  Hall,  in  the  Poultry,  next  to  Xo.  35; 
entrance  to  the  Hall  in  Princes-street,  made  1827.  The  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  Edward  III.,  in  1345,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Wai'dens  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of 
the  Grocers  of  the  City  of  London."  They  had  previously  ex- 
isted under  the  primitive  name  of  Pepperers.  The  first  Hall 
of  the  Grocers  of  which  we  have  any  account  was  built  in  1427. 
Their  second  was  built  after  the  Great  Fii'e;  and  their  third, 
the  present  edifice  (Thomas  Leverton,  architect),  was  com- 
menced in  1798,  and  opened  1802.  Their  patron  saint  is 
St.  Anthony.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  resisting  Charles  I.'s  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members, 
met  here  in  Jan.  1647.  The  City  dinners  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment were  given  in  Grocers'  Hall,  and  here  the  Governors  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  held  their  Courts  from 
the  estabhshment  of  the  Bank  in  1694 'to  1734.  6'iV  Philip 
Sidney  was  free  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  and  the  Grocei'S 
rode  in  procession  at  his  funeral  (1587).  Abel  Drugger,  the 
Tobacco  Man  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist,  is  "  firee  of  the 
Grocers."  The  most  distinguished  warden  in  the  Company's 
list  \s,Sir  Jolin  CvAler,  most  unjustly  represented  as,  a  penuri- 
ous miser  by  the  poet  Pope.  His  portrait  and  statue  adorn 
the  Hall.  He  was  in  reality  a  liberal  man  and  benefactor,* 
not  only  to  his  own  Company  but  to  various  charities,  and 
to  science  by  founding  a  Gresham  Lecttireship. 

3.  Drapers'  Hall,  27,  Throgmorton  Street,  refronted 
from  a  design  by  Herb.  Williams,  1869,  has  a  handsome /fa/^ 
for  banquets  and  a  superb  marble  staircase.     The  Company 

*  See  Account  of  the  Company  of  Grocers,  by  the  late  Earon  Heath, 
1834.  '  ' 
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was  incorpoi-ated  in  1304,  and  settled  in  Tlirogmoi-ton-street 
in  15-41,  on  the  attainder  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Essex,  Avhose  house  and  garden-ground  they  acquired  by 
purchase  of  Henry  VIII. 

"  This  house  being  finished,  and  having  some  reasonable  plot  of  ground 
left  for  a  garden,  he  [Cromwell]  caused  the  pales  of  the  gardens  adjoining 
to  the  north  part  thereof,  on  a-sudden  to  he  taken  down;  twenty-two  feet 
to  be  measured  forth  right  into  the  north  of  every  man's  ground ;  a  line 
there  to  be  drawn,  a  trench  to  be  cast,  a  foundation  laid,  and  a  high  brick 
wall  to  be  built.  My  father  had  a  garden  there,  and  a  house  standing 
close  to  his  south  pale;  this  house  they  loosed  from  the  ground,  and  bare 
upon  rollers  into  my  father's  garden  twenty-two  feet,  ere  my  father  heard 
thereof;  no  warning  was  given  him,  nor  other  answer,  when  he  spake  to 
the  surveyors  of  tliat  work,  but  that  their  master,  Sir  Thomas,  com- 
manded them  so  to  do.  No  man  durst  go  to  argue  the  matter,  but  each 
rnan  lost  his  land,  and  my  father  paid  his  whole  rent,  which  was  6s.  6(1, 
tlie  year  for  that  half  which  was  left.' — Stow,  p.  68. 

Cromwell's  house  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666 ; 
and  the  new  Hall  of  the  Company  was  erected  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  from  the  designs  of  Jarman,  architect  of  the 
second  Royal  Exchange.  Drapers' -gardens  extended  N".  as 
far  as  London  Wall,  and  must  have  commanded  formerly  a 
fine  view  of  Highgate  and  the  adjoining  heights.  "Ward 
commends  them  in  his  "London  Spy"  as  a  fashionable 
promenade  "an  hour  before  dinner  time."  Obse)-ve. — Por- 
trait by  Sir  William  Bcechey  of  Admiiid  Lord  Nelson,  and 
a  curious  picture,  attributed  to  Zucchero,  and  engraved  by 
Bai'tolozzi,  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  son,  James  I., 
when  four  years  old. 

4.  FiSHMOKGERs'  Hall,  at  the  N.  foot  of  London  Bridge, 
erected  1831  (Roberts,  archt.),  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hall 
built  after  the  Great  Fire  by  Jai-man,  the  City  surveyor. 
The  earliest  charter  of  the  Company  is  a  patent  of  the  37th 
of  Edw.  III. ;  while  the  acting  charter  of  incorporation  is 
dated  2nd  of  James  I.  The  London  Fishmongei-s  were  at 
first  divided  into  "Stock-fishmongers"  and  "Salt-fishmon- 
gers." Then  Thames-street  was  known  as  "Stock -Fish- 
monger-row," and  the  old  Fish-market  of  London  was  "  above 
bridge,"  in  what  is  now  called  Old  Fish-street-hill,  in  the 
wai'd  of  Queenhithe,  not  as  now,  "  below  bridge,"  in  Thames- 
sti-eet,  in  the  ward  of  Billingsgate.  The  Company  is  divided 
into  liverymen  (about  350  in  number),  and  freemen  (about 
1000).  The  ruling  body  consists  of  34 — the  prime  war- 
den, 6  wardens,  and  28  assistants.  The  freedom  is  obtained 
by  patrimony,  seiwitude,  redemption  (for  defective  ser- 
vice), or  gift.  The  purchase-money  of  the  freedom  is  105/. 
Eminent  Memhers. — Sir  William  Walworth,  who  slew  Wat 
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T.yler  (1381);  Isaac  Pennington,  the  tui'buleut  Lord  Mayor 
of  the  Civil  Wai*  under  Charles  L;  Dogget  (d.  1721),  the 
comedian  and  whig,  who  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
piu'chase  of  a  "  coat  and  badge  "  to  be  rowed  for  every  1st  of 
August,  in  remembrance  of  Geoi'ge  I.'s  accession  to  the 
throne.  Observe. — A  funeral  pall  or  hearse-cloth  of  the  age 
of  Henry  VIII.,  very  fine  ;  di'awing  of  the  pageant  exhibited 
by  the  Fishmongers,  Oct.  29th,  1616,  on  Sir  John  Leman,  a 
member  of  the  Company,  entering  on  the  ofl&ce  of  Lord 
Mayor;  statue  of  Sir  Wm.  Walworth,  by  Edioard  Pierce; 
portraits  of  William  III.  and  Queen,  by  iTZ-wrra?//  George  II. 
and  Queen,  by  ShacTcleton ;  Duke  of  Kent,  by  Beechey ; 
Admiral  Earl  St.  Vincent,  by  Beechey  ;  and  Queen  Victoria, 
by  Rerhert  Smith.  In  the  Hall  views  of  Custom  House  quay 
1757,  and  of  Westminster  Bridge  1707,  by  Sam  Scott, 

The  Banquets  of  the  Company  are  of  refined  splendour  ; 
their  cuisine  superlative. 

5.  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside,  behind 
the  General  Post  Ofl&ce,  built  by  Philip  Hardwick,  E.A., 
was  opened  with  one  of  those  splendid  banquets  for  which 
this  Company  is  renowned,  July  loth,  1835.  The  Goldsmiths 
existed  as  a  guild  from  a  veiy  early  period,  but  were  not 
incorporated  before  1327,  the  1st  of  Edward  III.  Henxy 
Fitz-Alwin,  the  first  Mayor  of  London,  and  who  continued 
Mayor  for  upwards  of  24  years,  was  a  goldsmith  of  the 
guild.  The  Goldsmiths'  Company  possess  the  privilege  of 
assaying  and  stamping  all  articles  of  gold  and  silver  manu- 
facture, pursuant  to  acts  12  Geo.  II.  c.  26,  21  Geo.  III.  c.  53, 
38  Geo.  III.  c.  59,  and  8  Vict.  c.  22.  The  assays  in  one  day 
are  about  150,  and  are  conducted  as  follows  : — They  scrape  a 
portion  from  eveiy  piece  of  plate  manufactured,  and  send  it 
to  their  assay  master.  If  found  true  to  the  standard  quan- 
tities, the  articles  are  passed ;  if  what  is  called  of  "  deceitful 
work,"  they  are  destroyed.  These  standard  scrapings  are 
afterwards  melted  down  and  assayed  by  the  Company,  to 
whom  they  belong.  This  la.st  assay  is  a  sort  of  '^pix"  by  the 
Company  on  the  practice  of  its  assayers.  The  Hall  mark, 
stamped  on  the  several  articles  assayed,  consists  of  the 
Sovereign's  head,  the  royal  lion,  the  leopard  of  the  old  royal 
arms  of  England,  and  the  letter  in  the  alphabet  which  marks 
the  year  when  the  assay  was  made.  The  allowance  to  the 
Company  is  2^  per  cent.,  and  the  receipts  for  stamping 
are  paid  over  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Ofiice.  Observe. — The 
exterior  of  the  Hall  itself,  a  noble  specimen  of  ]VIi-.  Hard- 
wick's  abilities —bold  and  well-proportioned  in  every  part. 
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On  the  staircase,  full-length  portraits  of  George  IV.,  Ijy 
Northcote;  William  IV.,  by  Shee;  George  III.,  and  his 
Queen,  by  Ramsay.  In  the  Livery  Tea  Eoom,  a  Conversa- 
tion-piece, by  Hudson  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  master).  In 
the  Committee  Room,  portrait,  by  Jansen,  of  a  liveryman 
of  the  Company,  the  celebrated  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton 
(d.  1631),  who  brought  the  New  River  to  London  ;  poi-trait 
of  Sir  Mai'tin  Bowes,  Avith  the  cup  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Goldsmiths'  Comiiany;  (Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have 
drunk  out  of  this  cup  at  her  coronation  ;  it  is  still  preserved) : 
Roman  altar,  carved  with  a  full-length  figure  of  Apollo,  in 
relief,  found  in  digging  the  foundations  for  the  present  Hall : 
full-length  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Hayter ;  Queen 
Adelaide,  by  Shce;  Prince  Albert,  by  Smith;  and  marble 
hufits,h  J  Cliantrey,  of  George  III.,  George  IV.,  and  "William  IV., 
and  on  the  staircase  2  statues  by  Storey, 

6.  Skinners'  Hall,  8,  Dowgate  Hill,  The  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1327,  and  the  government  vested  in  a 
master,  4  Avardeus,  and  60  assistants,  with  a  livery  of  137 
members.  The  Hall  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and 
immediately  rebuilt.  The  present  front  Avas  added  by  an 
architect  named  Jupp,  1791.  The  mode  of  electing  a  master 
is  curious.  A  cap  of  maintenance  is  carried  into  the  Hall  in 
great  state,  and  is  tried  on  by  the  old  master,  Avho  announces 
that  it  will  not  fit  him.  He  then  passes  it  on  to  be  tried  by 
several  next  him.  Two  or  three  more  misfits  occur,  till  at 
last  the  cap  is  handed  to  the  intended  ncAV  master,  for  whom 
it  was  made.  The  wardens  ai-e  elected  in  the  same  manner. 
The  gowns  of  the  liverymen  Avere  faced,  in  former  times, 
with  budge-fur,  hence  Budge-row,  in  Watling-street,  so  called 
from  the  number  of  skinners  dwelling  there.  Observe. — 
Portrait  of  Sir  Andi'cv:  Judd,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1551,  and  founder  of  the  large  and  excellent  school  at  Tun- 
bridge,  of  Avhich  the  Skinners'  Company  have  the  patronage 
and  supeiwision. 

7.  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  30,  Threadneedle  Street, 
a  little  beyond  Finch-lane,  but  concealed  from  the  street. 
This  Company,  incorporated  1st  EdAA-ard  III.,  1327,  has  the 
honour  to  enumerate  among  its  mombei's  several  of  the 
Kings  of  England  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility.  The  Hall 
was  built,  after  the  Great  Fire,  by  Jarman,  the  City  architect, 
and  is  the  largest  of  the  Companies'  Halls.  The  ]\Icrcbant 
Taylors'  is  the  gi-eat  Conservative  Company,  as  the  Fish- 
mongers' is  the   gi-eat  "Whig   Company.      Here,   in    1835, 
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Sii-  Robert  Peel,  and  again  in  I80I,  Lord  Stanley  explained 
to  their  conservative  followers  the  principles  and  prospects 
of  the  pai-ty.  The  leading  toast  after  dinner  is  "  Church  and 
Queen."  A  few  poi-traits  deserve  inspection.  ObseiTe. — Heal 
of  Henry  YIIL,  by  Paris  Bordone ;  head  of  Charles  I.  ; 
Charles  II. ;  Charles  II. ;  James  ll. ;  William  III. ;  Queen 
Anne ;  George  III.  and  his  Queen,  by  Ranuay  (same  as  at 
Goldsmiths'  Hall) ;  the  Duke  of  York,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lau- 
rence; Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  by  Brv/gs  ;  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, by  Wilkie  (with  a  horse  by  his  side,  very  spirited  but 
not  very  like);  ^Ir.  Pitt,  hj  Jloppner.  Also  the  following  among 
portraits  of  old  ofl&cei*s  of  the  Company  (artists  unknown), 
Sir  Thoma-s  AMiite,  master,  1561,  foimder  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  which  college  the  Company  has  the  right 
of  21  presentations,  and  makes  3  elections  annually  (sec 
also  Merchant  Taylors'  Schoolj.  Stow  (d.  16 05), the  chi-onicler, 
and  Speed  (d.  1629),  the  historian,  were  Merchant  Taylors. 
"NMien  Dr.  South  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  this  Company, 
he  took  for  the  text  of  his  inauguration  sermon,  *' A  remnant 
of  all  shall  be  saved."  3fode  of  Admission. — Order  from  the 
ma,ster;  for  the  master's  addi-ess,  apply  to  the  clerk,  at  his 
office  in  the  Hall. 


8.  Haberdaseers'  Hall,  31,  Gresham  Street,  behind 
the  Post-office.  The  Hall  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fke, 
and  rebuilt,  it  is  said,  by  Wren.  It  was  again  rebuilt,  1862- 
61.  The  Hall  contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  portr-aits, 
but  not  one  of  any  consequence  or  merit.  The  Haberdashei-s 
were  originally  called  Hui'rei's  and  ^Milauers,  and  were  incor- 
porated 26th  of  Hemy  YI. 


9.  Salters'  Hall,  Oxtord  Court,  St.  Swechin's  La>-e. 
This  Company  was  incorporated  1530.  The  present  Hall 
was  built  by  Henry  CaiT,  architect,  and  opened  1S27.  Ox- 
ford-court, in  which  the  Hall  is  situated,  was  so  called  from 
John  de  Yere,  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Oxford  of  that  name, 
who  died  in  1562,  and  was  originally  the  site  of  the  inn  or 
hostel  of  the  Priors  of  Tortington,  in  Sussex.  Empson  and 
Dudley,  notorious  as  the  unscioipulous  instruments  of  Henry 
YII.'s  avarice  in  the  later  and  more  unpopular  years  of  his 
reign,  lived  in  Walbrook,  in  "  two  fair  hoxises,"  with  dooi-s 
leading  into  the  garden  of  the  Prior  of  Tortington  (now 
Salters'-garden).  "  Here  they  met,"  says  Stow,  "  and  con- 
sulted of  matters  at  their  pleasures."     Observe. — Portrait  of 
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Adrian  Charpeutier,  painter  of  the  only  good  portrait  of 
Roubiliac,  the  sculptor. 

10.  Ironmongers'  Hall,  117,  Fenchurch  Street,  was 
erected  by  Thomas  Holden,  architect,  whose  name,  with 
the  date  1748,  appears  on  the  front.  The  Ironmongers  were 
incorporated  for  the  first  time  in  1464  : — 3rd  of  Edward  IV. 
Obso-ve. — Portrait  of  Admiral  Viscaunt  Hood  by  Gains- 
iorough ;  presented  by  him,  on  his  admission  into  this 
Company  in  1783,  after  the  freedom  of  the  City  had  been 
confeiTed  upon  him  for  his  eminent  naval  services.  The 
great  Banqueting-hall  has  been  decorated  in  the  P]lizabethan 
style,  in  papier  mich^  and  carton  pierre. 

il.  Vintners'  Hall,  68^,  Upper  Thames  Street.  It  is  a 
building  of  small  pretensions,  though  from  Wren's  design, 
1671;  but  the  Company  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  Court- 
room are  full-length  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  Marie 
D'Este,  and  Prmce  George  of  Denmark.  The  patron  saint  of 
the  Company  is  St.  Martin,  and  one  of  the  churches  in  the 
wai'd  of  Vintry  was  called  St.  Martin's-in-the-Vintry. 

12.  Clothworkers'  Hall,  41,  Mincing  Lane,  Fen- 
church Street.  A  handsome  building,  re-erected  1860, 
Angell,  architect.  The  Clothworkers  were  originally  incor- 
porated tevip.  Edw.  II.  (1482)  as  Shcermen  (shearers)  and 
were  united  with  the  Fullers,  1528.  King  James  I.  joined 
himself  unto  the  Clothworkers,  as  men  dealing  in  the  prin- 
cipal and  noblest  staple  ware  of  all  these  Islands.  "  Beeing 
in  the  open  hall,  he  asked  who  was  master  of  tlie  company, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  answered,  Syr  "William  Stone ;  unto 
whom  the  King  said,  '  Wilt  thou  make  me  free  of  the 
Clothworkers  ? '  '  Yea,'  quoth  the  master,  '  and  thiuke  my- 
selfe  a  happy  man  that  I  live  to  see  this  day.'  Then  the 
King  said,  '  Stone,  give  me  thy  hand,  and  now  I  am  a 
Clothworker.' "  Pepys,  who  was  Master  in  1677,  presented 
a  richly-chased  silver  "  Loving  Cup,"  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Company,  and  used  on  all  festive  occasions. 

Of  the  other  Halls  of  Companies  the  most  important  are — 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  Water  Lane,  Blackfriars.  A 
bi'ick  and  stone  building,  erected  in  1670  as  the  Dispen- 
sary and  Hall  of  the  Incorporated  Company  of  Apothecai-ies 

"  Nigh  where  Fleet  Ditch  descends  in  sable  streams, 
To  wash  his  sooty  Naiads  in  the  Thames, 
There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill, 
Where  tjTOs  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill." 

Garth,  The  Dispensary, 
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The  Grocera  aud  the  Apotliecaries  were  origiually  oue  Com- 
pany ;  but  this  union  did  not  exist  above  eleven  years,  King 
James  L,  at  the  suit  of  Gideon  Delaune  (d.  1659),  his  own 
apothecary,  granting  (1617)  a  charter  to  the  Apothecaries  as 
a  sepai-ate  Company.  In  the  Hall  is  a  small  good  portrait  of 
James  I.,  and  a  contempoiury  statue  of  Delaxine.  In  16S7 
commenced  a  controversy  between  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  the  heats  and  bicker- 
ings of  which  were  the  occasion  of  Garth's  poem  of  The 
Dispensary.  The  Apothecaries  have  a  Botanic  Garden  at 
Chelsea ;  and  still  retain  the  power  of  granting  certificates  to 
competent  pei'sons  to  dispense  medicines.  In  the  Hall  is  a 
well-supported  retail-shop,  for  the  sale  of  unadulterated 
mediciaes. 

Stationers'  Hall,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  Ludgate 
Hill.  The  Hall  of  the  "  Master  and  Keepere  or  Wardens  and 
Commonalty  of  the  Mysteiy  or  Art  of  the  Stationers  of  the  City 
of  London,"  the  only  London  Company  entirely  restricted 
to  the  membei-s  of  its  own  craft.  The  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  the 
present  Hall  erected  on  the  site  of  Burgaveny  House,  be- 
longing to  Henry  Nevill,  sixth  Lord  Abergavenny  (d. 
1-587).  The  Hall  was  destroyed  ia  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666,  when  the  Stationers  of  London  (the  greatest  sufferers 
on  that  occasion)  lost  property,  it  is  said,  to  the  amount 
of  200,000?.  In  the  Court  at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  Six- 
"Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World  was  burned  as  hereti- 
cal by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Observe. — Por- 
traits oi  Prior  (d.  1721)  and  Steele  (d.  1729)  ;  o{  Richardion 
(d.  1761)  the  novelist.  Master  of  the  Company  in  1751,  and 
of  his  wife  (both  by  Mighnore);  of  Alderman  Boydell 
Cd.  1801)  by  Grahara ;  of  Vincent  Wing,  the  astrologer. 
Wiag  died  in  1668,  but  his  name  is  still  continued  as 
the  compUer  of  the  sheet  almanacks  of  the  Stationers' 
Company.  Printere  were  obliged  to  serve  their  time  to 
a  member  of  the  Company,  and  every  publication,  from 
a  Bible  to  a  ballad,  was  required  to  be  "  Entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall,"  The  service  is  now  unnecessary; 
but  imder  the  actual  Copyright  Act,  the  proprietor  of 
every  published  work  is  required,  for  his  own  protection, 
to  register  ia  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  its  title, 
owner,  and  date  of  publication,  in  order  to  secure  it  from 
pii-acy.  The  fee  is  os.  The  number  of  Freemen  is  between 
1000  and  1100,  and  of  the  lively,  or  leading  persons,  about  450. 
The  Company's  capital  is  upwards  of  40,000?.,  divided  into 
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shares  vaiying  in  value  from  iOl.  to  400?.  each.  The  great 
treasure  of  the  Coinjiany  is  its  i-egister  of  works  entered 
for  publication,  commencing  in  1557,  published  by  the 
Shakespeare  Society.  The  onlj^  publications  which  the  Com- 
pany continues  to  make  are  almanacks,  of  which  they  had 
once  the  entire  monopoly,  and  a  Latin  Gradus.  Almanack 
day  at  Stationers'  Hall  (every  22nd  of  jSTovember,  at  3 
o'clock)  is  a  sight  worth  seeing,  for  the  bustle  of  the  porters 
anxious  to  get  off  with  early  supplies. 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Armoureks'  Company,  Coleman-street, 
is  a  noble  collection  of  rnazers,  hauaps,  and  silver-gilt  cups, 
not  to  be  matched  by  any  other  company  in  London,  besides 
some  curious  old  armoar.     Date  of  incorporation,  1453, 

Barber-Surgeons'  Hall,  Monkwell-street,  City,  has  been 
pulled  down, except  the  entrance  gate  and  Court  Room,  retaiu- 
ing  a  beautiful  roof  designed  by  Inifjo  Jones.  It  contains  the 
picture,  by  Holbein,  of  Henry  YIII.  presenting  the  charter  to 
the  Company,  perhaps  the  most  important  work  of  Holbein's 
in  England,  but  injured  and  painted  over.  Here  are  two 
silver-gilt  cups,  one  presented  by  Henry  YIIL,  the  other  by 
Charles  II, 

At  Saddlers'  Hall,  Clieapside,  is  a  fine  Funeral  Pall  of 
15th  century  work,  inferior,  however,  to  the  Pall  at  the 
Fishmongers', 

At  Carpenters'  Hall,  6S,  London  Wall,  not  burned  in  the 
fire  of  London,  are  to  be  seen  four  paintings  in  distemper, 
representing  the  Building  of  the  Ark,  dating  from  the  15th 
century ;  also  ancient  caps  and  crowns  of  the  Master  and 
Wardens.     [The  hall  is  being  rebuilt,  1879.] 

At  Painter-Stainers'  Hall,  Little  Trinity  Lane,  is  a  por- 
trait of  Camden,  the  antiquary  (son  of  a  painter-staincr), 
and  a  Loving  Cup,  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Company,  and 
used  every  St.  Luke's  Day. 

CROSBY  HALL,  Bisiiopsgate  Street.  Built  at  end  of 
15th  century  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  alderman;  was  sold  by 
his  widow,  1476,  to  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  resided 
here,  and  here  received  the  offer  of  the  crown  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Alderman.  Shakspeare  makes  it  the  scene  of 
Richard's  plots  for  the  assassination  of  the  young  Prince?. 
"When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby  Place,"  Act.  HI. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
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Tho3.  More.  It  has  since  been  by  turns  a  Methodist  meet- 
ing, an  auction  room,  a  literary  institution,  a  wine-store,  and  is 
now  a  city  Dining-room  and  Restaurant,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended. It  preserves  its  original  oaken  roof,  and  has  some 
painted  glass. 

The  ARTILLERY  GROUXD  (Finsburt  Square,  west 
side)  has  been  the  exercising  gi-ound  since  1622  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  the  City  of  London.  The 
old  City  Trained  Band  -sva-s  estabUshed  1585,  during  the  fear  of 
a  Spanish  invasion :  new  formed  in  1610,  and  a  weekly  exercise 
in  arms  was  adhered  to  with  strict  military  discipline.  When 
the  CivilWar  broke  out,  the  citizens  of  Loudon  (then  carefully 
tr-ained  to  war)  took  up  arms  against  the  King;  and  on  all 
occasions,  more  especially  at  the  battle  of  Xewbury,  behaved 
with  admirable  conduct  and  courage.  Since  the  Restoration, 
they  have  led  a  peaceable  life,  and,  except  in  17S0,  when  their 
promptness  preserved  the  Bank  of  England,  have  only  been 
called  out  on  state  occasions,  such  as  the  public  thanksgiving 
(1705)  for  the  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when 
Queen  Anne  went  to  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Westminster  3Iilitia 
lined  the  streets  from  St.  James's  to  Temple  Bar,  and  the 
City  Trained  Bands  from  Temple  Bar  to  St.  Paul's.  The 
musters  and  marchings  of  this  most  celebrated  Company 
are  admirably  ridiculed  by  Fletcher  in  The  Knight  of  the 
Bviming  Pestle  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  their  orders  were 
issued,  by  Steele,  in  No.  41  of  the  Tatler.  I  need  hardly 
add,  that  John  Gilpin  was  a  Ti-ain-band  Captain. 

"  A  Train-band  Captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town." 

The  Colonel  of  the  Company  is  always  a  person  of  rank  and 
position,  and  the  force  is  400  or  500  men,  many  of  them  sons 
of  gentlemen.     They  have  4  pieces  of  cannon. 
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St.  Thomas  Becket  (1117  ?  19),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

behind  the  Mercers'  Chapel  in  the  Poultry. 
Sir  Thomas  More  (14S0),  Lord  Chancellor,  in  JlUk-street, 

Cheapside. 

Lord  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor,  in  York  House,  on  the  site  of 
Buckingham-street  in  the  Strand  (1561). 

Thos.  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  Chancery-lane 
(1593). 
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William  Camden,  author  of  "  Britannia,"  in  the  Little  Old 

Bailey,  near  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  (1551). 
John  Stow,  the  liistorian  of  London  (1525). 
Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  Poetry  (1328). 
Spenser  (1553),  in  East  Sniithfield,  near  the  Tower,  it  is 

said. 
Ben  Jonson  (1574),  in  Hartshome-lane,  near  Northumber- 
land-street, Charing-cross,  it  is  said. 
Milton,  in  Bread-street,  Cheapside,  where  his  father  was  a 

scrivener  at  the  sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle  (1608). 
Abraham  Cowley,  in  Fleet-street,  near  Chancery-lane,  where 

his  father  was  a  grocer  (1618). 
Pope,  in  Plough  Court,  Lombard-st.  (1688),  where  his  father 

was  a  linen-merchant.     The  house  was  pulled  down,  1872. 
Gray,  at  41,  Comhill  (1716),  where  his  father  was  a  linen- 
draper. 
Lord  Byron,  at  Xo.  16  (not  24),  Holies-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  whei-e  his  mother  lodged,  1788. 
Inigo  Jones,  in  or  near  Cloth   Fair,  Smithfield,  where  his 

father  was  a  clothworker  (1573). 
Wm.  Hogarth,  in  Bartholomew-close,  Smithfield  (16.97).    His 

father  was  corrector  of  the  press   to  the  booksellers  in 

Little  Britain. 
Bp.  Lancelot  Andrews  (1565),  in  Thames-street.  His  father 

was  a  seaman  attached  to  the  Trinity  House. 
■\Vm.  Pknn  (1644),  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  in  thehouoc 

of  his  father  the  Admiral,  on  Great  Tower-hill,  on  the  E. 

side  within  a  court  adjoining  to  London  Wall. 
Horace  Walpole,   21,  Arlington-street.  Piccadilly  (1717), 

residence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.     H.  W.  lived  here  51 

years. 
C.  J.  Fox  (1749),  in  Conduit-street,  Bond-street. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  in  Grosvenor-square,  1738. 
Dan.  De  Foe,  son  of  a  butcher  in  St.  Giles's,   Cripplegate 

(1661). 
Sir  William  Temple,  at  Blackfriars  (1628). 
Michael  T.  Faraday,  chemist,  at  Newington  Butts  (1751). 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  RA.,  83,  Queen  Anne-street  (1803). 
J.  'M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  the  painter,  in  Maiden-lane,  where 

his  father  kept  a  barber's  shop  (1775^.     The  house  was 

palled  down,  lb72. 
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XXVII.-EMINENT  PERSONS  BURIED  IN  LONDON 
AND  ITS  IMMEDIATE  VICINITY. 


KINGS  AXD  QUEENS  :— 
Edward  the  Confessor. 
Edward  I.  and  III.  . 

Kjchard  II 

Henry  V.,  and  YII.  and  Queen 

James  IV.  of  Scotland 

Anne  Boleyn  .... 

Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Queen  Elizabeth 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  . 

James  I.  and  Queen 

Charles  TL 

William  III.  and  Mary 

Queen  Anne 

George  II 


.  Westminster  Abbey. 

.  Ditto. 

.  Ditto. 

.  Ditto.  [CUeapside. 

.  St.     Michael's,"  Wood-street, 

.  St.  Peter' s-ad-Vincnla,  Tower. 

.  Ditto. 

.  Westminster  Abbey. 

.  Ditto. 

.  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel. 

.  Ditto. 

.  Ditto. 

.  Ditto. 

.  Ditto. 

SOLDIERS  :— 

Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sir  Francis  Vere Ditto. 

Lord  Herbei-t  of  Cherbury  .        .        .  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

General  Wolfe Greenwich  old  Parish  Cli. 

Sir  Thomas  Picton      .         .        .        .St.  Paul's,  1859. 

Duke  of  Wellington        .        .        .     .  St.  Paul's. 

Sir  James  Outram      ....  Westminster  Abbey. 

SEAMEN  :— 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh         .        .        .    .  St,  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Nelson St.  Paul's 

Collingwood Ditto, 

HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS  :— 

Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex     •        .        ,  St.  Peter's-ad-Vincula,  Tower. 
Protector  Somerset ....       Ditto. 
Villiers,lstA;2dDukes  of  Buckingham,  Westminster  Abbey. 
Duke  of  Monmouth    ....  St.  Peter's-ad-Vincula,  Tower. 

STATESMEN:— 

Sir  Thomas  More        .        .        .        .St,  Peter's  in  the  Tower. 
Sir  William  Temple       .        .        .     .  Westminster  Abbey. 
Saville.  Lord  Halifax  ....  Ditto. 

Bolingbroke Battersea  Church. 

Chatham \ 

Pitt I 

Fox U    Westminster  Abbey. 

Canning j 

Palmerston ; 

DIVINES  :— 

Miles  Coverdale St,  Magnus,  London  Bridge. 

Bishop  Andrews  ,  ,  .  .St,  Saviour's,  Southwark. 
Fuller,  author  of "  Worthief: ''  .  .  Cranford,  near  Hounslow. 
Barrow "Westminster  Abbey. 


South 
Archbishop  Tillotson 
Bishop  Burnet     .... 
Nelson,  author  of  "  Fasts  and  Fes- 
tivals"   


Ditto. 

St.  Lawrence,  Jewry. 

St.  James's.  Clerkenwell. 
;  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
i      Square. 
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Westminster  Abbey. 
St.  Saviour's,  Soutbwaik. 
Westminster  Abbey. 
Site  of  St.  Paul's. 


DIVINES,  continue'!:— 

•Fox,  (ounder  of  the  Quakers       .        .  P.unliill-f]pl(]s' Burial-ground. 

Wesley Wesley's  Chapel,  City-road. 

Isaac  Watts Bunhill-fields.  [street. 

Rev.  .John  Newton          .        .        .    .  St.  Mary  Woolootb,  Lombard- 
Swedenborg Swedish  Cli.,  Priace's-sq. 

POETS,  &c.:— 

Chaucer 

Gower      .        . 

Spen-er 

Sir  Philip  Siduey    . 

Chapman St.  Giles's-in-tbe-Fields. 

Beu  Jonson Westminster  Abbey. 

Beaumout    .        ,        .        .        .         .  Ditto. 

Fletcher St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

Massinger    ......  Ditto 

Kit  Marlowe Deptford  Old  Church, 

Akenside St.  James',  Piccadilly. 

Milton St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate. 

Cowley Westmin.ster  Abbey. 

Butler St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden 

Otway St.  Clement  Dane?. 

Dryden Westminster  Abbey. 

Pope Twickenham 

Congreve         .        . 

Gay      .... 

Prior 

AddisoQ       .        .        . 

Thomson         .        . 

Dr.  Johnson 

Chatterton       .        , 

K.  B.  Sheridan    . 

Campbell Ditto. 

Rogers Hornsey. 

Tom  Dibdiu  .  •  •  •  .  .  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  Bu- 
rial-ground, Camden-town. 
MUSICIANS  :— 

Purcell    .        ; Westminster  Abbey. 

Handel Ditto. 

NOVELISTS:— 

Bunyau   .        .        .        , 

De  Foe 

Richardson 

Sterne  .... 

Goldsmith       . 

Thackeray   .        .        , 

Dickens   . 

Lytton  . 

ACTORS  AND  ACTRESSES  :— 
Tarlton 
Burbadge 
Ned  Alleyu  . 
Betterton . 
Coiley  Cibber 
Garrick   .        .        .        , 
Mrs.  Oldfield 
Mrs.Bracegirdle     . 
MrSi  Siddoas      .        . 


Westminster  Abbey. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Richmond. 

Westminster  Abbey. 

Site  of  Farringdon  Market. 

Westminster  Abbey. 


Bnnhill-fields. 

Ditto. 

St.  Bride's,  Fleet-street. 

Bayswater  Burial-ground. 

Ground  of  Temple  Church. 

Kensal  Green. 

Westminster  Abbey. 

Ditto. 


St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch. 

Ditto. 

Dulwich  College. 

Westminster  Abbey. 

Danish  Ch.  Wellclose-sq. 

Westminster  Abbey. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Old  Faddihgton  Churchyard. 


I 
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PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS : 
Sir  Hans  Sloane     . 
Dr.  Mead     .... 
Cheselden        .... 
John  Hunter 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  .        . 

PHILOSOPHERS:— 
iSir  Isaac  Newton 


Chelsea  Cliurchrard  (OM). 
Westminster  Abbey. 
Chapel  of  Chelsea  College. 
St.  Martin' s-in-the-Fields. 
Chap.I  of  Guy's  Hospital. 


Westminster  Abbey. 


LAWYERS  :— 

Plowden    . 

Sir  William  poUett 

Judge  Jeffreys 


.  Temple  Church. 
.  Ditto. 
.  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury. 


HISTORIANS  AXD  ANTIQUARIES  :— 

Foxe,  authorof  'Acts  and  Monuments'  St.  Giles's,  Ciipplegate. 

Camden Westminster  Abbey. 

Stow .  St.  Andrew  Undershaft. 

Spelraan Westminster  Abbey. 

Archbishop  Usher Ditto. 

Oldys St.  Bemiet,  Panl's-wharf. 

Ritson Buuhill-fields. 

Strutt St.  Andrew's. 

Grote Wesrminster  Abbey. 

Macaulay D;tco. 

PAINTERS:— 
Holbein     . 


Van  Dyck 

Sir  Peter  Lely  . 

The  two  Vanderveldes 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

Hogarth 

Gainsborongh  . 

Stothard 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 

J.  M.  W.  Turner 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer 

Benjamia  West 

SCULPTORS  :— 

Grinling  Gibbons 
Roubiliac 
Flaxman       .        . 


ARCHITECTS:— 
Inigo  Jones 
Sir  Christopher  Wren 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott 

ENGRAVERS:— 
Hollar       . 

WooUett 
Strange     . 
William  Sharp 

ENGINEERS  :— 
John  Rennie  . 


St.  Catherine  Cree,  Leaden- 
hall-street. 
Site  of  St.  Paul's. 
St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden. 
St.  James's,  Piccadilly. 
St.  Paul's. 

Chiswick  Churchyard. 
Kew  Cluirchvard. 
Bunhill-lields. 
St.  Paul's. 
Ditt>. 
Ditt-.. 
Ditto. 


St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden. 
St.  Martin' s-in-the-Fields. 
St.  Giles's    Burial-ground, 
St.  Pancras. 


St.  Bennet,  Paul's-wharf. 
St  Paul's. 
Westminster  Abbey. 

St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
Old  St.  Pancras  Churchyard. 
St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden. 
Chiswick  Churchyard. 

St.  Paul's^ 
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EMINENT  FOREIGNERS  :— 

Casaubon Westminster  Abbey. 

St.  Evremont Ditto. 

General  Paoli Old  St.  Pancras  Churchyard. 

Ugo  Foscolo Chiswick  Churchyard. 

MISCELLANEOUS  :— 

Will  Somers,  Henry  VII I.'s  jester    .  St.  Leonard's. 

Old  Parr Westminster  Abbey. 

Hakluyt Ditto. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  author  of  "History 
of  Virginia  " St.  Sepulchre's,  Snow  hill. 

Heminge  and  Cundall    .        .        .     .  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury. 

Roger  Aschara St  Sepulchre's,  Snow-hill. 

Andrew  Marvell St  Giles's-in-the-Fields, 

Pepys     .        .        .        .        .        .        .St.  Glare's,  Hart-street. 

Dr.  Bnsby Westminster  Abbey. 

La  Belle  Stuart Ditto. 

Nell  Gwynne St.  Martin' s-in-the-Fields. 

Duchess  of  Cleveland  ....  Chiswick. 

Colonel  Blood        .....  New  Chapel-yard,  Broadway 

Westminster. 

Trusty  Dick  Penderell    .        .        .       St.Giles's-in-the-FieldChurch 

yard. 

Dr.  Sacheverel St.  Andrew's,  Holbom. 

Ludowick  Muggleton      .        .        .    .  Bethlehem  Chui-chyard,  Liver- 
pool-street, City. 

Jack  Sheppard St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

Joe  Miller St.   Clement  Danes  Yard,  in 

Portugal-street. 

Cocker St.  George's,  Southwark. 

Hoyle Old  Marylebone  Churchyard. 

Lady  ;Mary  Wortley  Montagu    .        .  South  Audley-street  Chapel. 

Jack  Wilkes Ditto. 

Lord  George  Gordon    ....  St.  James's,  Hampstead-road, 

Joanna  Southcott St.    John's     Chapel     Burial- 
ground,  St.  John's  Wood. 

John  Home  Tooke       ....  Ealing. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith         .        .        .    .  Kensal  Green. 

Dr.  Livingstone AYestminster  Abbey. 

Sir  Chas.  Lyell Ditto. 

PUBLIC  BENEFACTORS  :— 

William  Caxton St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham      .        .        .    .  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate. 

CELEBRATED    CHARACTERS    DURING    THE  CIVIL    WAR, 
1637—1649  :— 
Charles  I St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor 


Lord  Clarendon    . 
Prince  Rupert . 
Attorney-General  Noy 
Cleveland 
Alexander  Brome 
Ru.shworth 
Cromwell 
Bradshaw 


Westminster  Abbey. 
Ditto. 

,  Brentford  Old  Church. 
St.  Michael's,  College-hill. 
Lincoln' s-Inn  Chapel. 
,  St.  George's,  Southwark. 

Tyburn      Gallow.q, 
,de  Park  end   of    Edg- 


Ireton )     ware-road 


")  Under 
y  Hyd( 
)     ware 
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CELEBRATED    CHARACTERS   .DURING    THE    CIVIL    WAR, 
ie37—l^9,  continued:— 

Earl  of  Essex 'Westminster  Abbey 

Fleet>rood Bunhill-fields. 

Monk AVestminster  Abbey. 

Pym Ditto. 

Sir  John  Eliot St.  Peter* s-ad-Vincnla,  Tower. 

Selden   .  Temple  Church. 

Blake "I  Pit  in  St.  Margaret's  Church- 
May      j      yard,  Westminster. 

Lilbum Bethlehem  ChurchyardjLiver- 

pool-street. 
Richard  Baxter    .        .        .  .  Christ  Church,Newgate  street. 

Edmund  Calamy      .        .  .    .  St.  3Iary  Aldermary. 


XXVIII.-HOUSES   IN  WHICH   EMINENT  PERSONS 
HAVE  LIVED  OR  DIED. 

"  There  is  a  custom  on  the  Continent  -vrell  worthy  of 
notice/'  says  the  elegant-minded  author  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Memory.  '■'  In  Boulogne,  we  read  as  we  ramble  through  it, 
'  Ici  est  moi-t  I'Auteur  de  GU  Bias ; '  in  Rouen,  •'  Ici  est  ne 
PieiTe  Corneille;'  in  Geneva,  "Ici  est  ne  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau;'  and  in  Dijon  there  is  the  ' Maison  Bossuet ; '  in 
Paris,  the  '  Quai  Yoltau-e.'  Very  rare  are  such  memorials 
among  us;  and  yet  wherever  we  meet  with  them,  in  what- 
ever country  they  were,  or  of  whatever  age,  we  should  surely 
say  that  they  wei"e  evidences  of  refinement  and  sensibility  in 
the  people.     The  house  of  Pindar  was  spared 

When  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground ; 

and  its  ruins  were  held  sacred  to  the  last.     According  to 
Pausanias  they  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  second  centuiy." 

Duke  of  Marlborough  Hved  in  Marlborough  House. 

Duke  of  Wellington  (d.  1852 1,  reconstructed  Apsley  House, 
as  it  now  stands,  and  lived  in  it  32  yeare. 
_  Duke  of  Schomberg,  in  Schomberg  House,  on  the  south 
side  of  Pall-mall. 

Lord  Chve  died  in  Xo.  45,  Berkeley-sqiyire. 

Lord  Xelson  lived  at  Xo.  141,  Xew  Bond-street,  after  the 
battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  the  Expedition  to  Teneriffe, 
where  he  lost  hLs  arm. 

Su-  T.  Picton,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  at  Xo.  21,  Edward-street, 
Port  man-square.     Hither  his  body  was  brought  after  Waterloo. 

Lord  Hill,  the  hero  of  Almaiez,  in  the  lai-ge  house,  S.W. 
c  jiTier  of  Belgi?,Te-sqiuue. 
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Lord  Lynedocb,  the  hero  of  BaiTOsa,  died  at  No.  12, 
Sti-attou-street,  Piccadilly. 

Lord  Chancellor  Shaftesbury,  in  Shaftesbuiy  House,  cac;t 
side  of  Aldersgate-street. 

Lord  Chancellor  Somei-s,  in  the  large  house  N.W.  corner 
of  Lincoln's-Inn-fields. 

Duke  of  Newcastle,  prime  minister  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  in  the  same  house. 

Lord  Mansfield,  when  Mr.  Murray,  at  No.  5,  King's- 
Bench-walk,  Temple. 

Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  at  No.  13,  Great  George-street, 
Hanover-square. 

The  polite  Earl  of  Chesterfield  died  in  Chestei-field  House, 
May  Fair. 

Lord  Chancellor  Thmdow,  at  No.  45,  Great  Ormond-street, 
where  the  Great  Seal  was  stolen  from  him. 

Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  at  No.  6,  Bedford-squai'e,  and 
W.  comer  of  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  in  which  he  died. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  died  at  No.  21,  Russell-squai'e. 

Edmund  Burke,  at  No.  37,  Gerard-street,  Soho. 

E.  Brinsleji  Sheridan  died  at  No.  7,  Savile-row. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  died  at  his  house  in  Privy -gardens,  "VMiitehall . 

Milton  hved  in  a  garden-house  in  Petty  France,  now  partly 
covered  by  Mr.  Haukej-'s  gigantic  Queen  Anne's  Mansions  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  residing  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

Jeremy  Bentham  occupied  the  house  next  to  that  of  Miltou, 
in  Petty  France. 

Dry  den  died  at  No.  43,  Gerard-street,  Soho. 

Prior  lived  in  Duke-street,  "Westminster,  the  house 
facing  Charles-street. 

Addison  died  in  Holland  House,  Kensington. 

Byron,  born  in  No.  16  (not  24),  Holies-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  spent  his  short  married  life  at  No.  139,  Piccadilly. 
In  the  rooms  of  the  Albany,  2  a,  facing  Savile-row,  he  wrote 
Lara ;  he  also  hved  at  8,  St.  James-street. 

Sir  "W.  Scott  put  up  at  Miss  Dumergue's,  corner  of  White 
Horse-st.,  Piccadilly,  and  at  Mr.  Lockhart's,  24,  Sussex-pl., 
Regent's  Park  ;  his  last  lodging  in  London  was  76,  Jermyn-st, 

Shelley  lodged  at  No.  41,  Hans-place,  Sloane-street. 

Keats  wrote  his  magnificent  sonnet  on  Chapman's  Homer, 
&c.,  in  the  second  floor  of  No.  71,  Cheaixside. 

The  last  London  residence  of  Campbell,  author  of  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,"  was  at  No.  8,  Victoria-square,  Pimlico. 

Crabbe  lodged  at  No.  37,  Buiy -street,  St.  James's. 

Tom  Moore,  in  1806,  dedicates  his  "  Odes  and  Epistles" 
to  Lord  Moira,  from  No.  27,  Bury-street,  St.  James's. 
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Joluisou  completed  his  Dictionary  in  the  gaiTet  of  X o.  1 7, 
Gough-square,  Fleet-street,  and  died  at  Xo.  8,  Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street. 

Bos  well  died  at  Xo.  47,  Great  Poi-tland-street,  Oxford-st. 

Goldsmith  died  at  Xo.  2,  Brick-court,  Temple,  up  two  pair 
of  staii-s,  and  ou  the  nght  as  you  ascend  the  stauxase. 

Gibbon  wi-ote  the  Defence  of  his  Decline  and  Fall,  at  No.  7, 
Bentinck-s-treet,  Manchester-square. 

Horace  ATalpole  lived  at  Xo.  5,  Arlington-street,  Piccadilly, 
and  died  at  Xo.  11,  Berkeley-square,  1797. 

Ganick  died  in  the  centre  house  of  the  Adelphi-terrace. 

lilrs.  Siddons  hved  at  Xo.  49,  Great  ilarlborough -street, 
and  died  in  Siddons  House  at  the  top  of  Upper  Baker-street, 
Regent's  Park  (right  hand  side). 

Edmund  Kean  lived  at  Xo.  12,  Clarges-street,  when  at  the 
height  of  his  fame. 

Archbishop  Laud,  Archbishop  Sancroft,  Aix-hbishop  Til- 
lotson,  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

Archbishop  Leighton  died  in  the  Bell  Inn,  "Warwick-lane, 
Xewgate-street. 

Bishop  Bumet  died  in  St.  John's-square,  Clerkenwell. 

Richai-dson,  author  of  Claiissa  Harlowe,  lived  in.  Salisbuiy- 
square,  Fleet-street. 

Sterne,  author  of  Tristram  xShandy,  died  at  Xo.  41,  Old 
Bond-street. 

Chai'les  Lamb,  at  Xo.  4,  Inner-Temple-lane. 

Sir  Isaac  Xewton  lived  in  St.  Maii;in'5-street,  S.  side  of 
Leicester-square. 

Su'  Joseph  Banks  lived  and  held  his  parties  at  No.  32, 
Soho-square,  afterwards  the  Linnsean  Society. 

Linacre  lived  on  the  site  of  Xo.  5,  Knightrider-street, 
Doctors'  Commons — the  house  was  bequeathed  by  him  to 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  is  still  possessed  by  them. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  2nd  door,W.  side. 

Dr.  Mead,  at  Xo.  49,  Great  Ormond-street. 

Dr.  Jenner,  at  Xo.  14,  Hertford-street,  Slay  Fair. 

Dr.  Baillie  died  at  Xo.  25,  Cavendish-square. 

Mr.  Abemethy  died  at  Xo.  14,  Bedford-row. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  died  at  Xo.  2,  Xcw-street,  Spiing-gardens. 

Grinling  Gibbons,  W.  side  of  Bow-street,  Covent-garden , 
X.  corner  of  King's-court. 

Hogarth,  in  Leicester-sqviare,  afterwards  Sablonni^re  Hotel, 
pulled  down  1871. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  centre  of  "W.  nide  of  Leicester-square, 
now  Puttick  and  Simpson's  Auction  Rooms. 

Gainsborough,  in  westcni  half  of  Schombei'g  House.Pall-mall, 

T   2 
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Flaxuiau  died  at  No.  7,  Backiiigliam-street,  Fitzroy -square. 
His  studio  still  remains. 

Chantrey  died  in  Eccleston-street,  Pimlico,  comer  of  Lower 
Belgravc-place. 

Wilkie  painted  his  Rent  Day  at  No.  84,  Upper  Portland-st., 
and  his  Chelsea  Pensionei'S  at  No.  24,  Lower  Philliraore-place, 
Kensington. 

Stothai'd  died  at  No.  28,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  died  at  No.  65,  Russell-square. 

J.  M.  AV.  Turner  lived  at  47,  Queen  Anne-street,  Cavendish- 
square. 

Penn,  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  lived  in  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  last  house  on  E.  side. 

"  Honest  Shippen,"  E.  side  of  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith  died  at  No.  56,  Green-st.,  Grosvcnor-sq. 

Daniel  O'Connell  lodged  at  No.  29,  Bury-street,  during  the 
struggle  (1829)  for  Catholic  Emancipation, 

Handel  lived  in  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  with  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  the  architect,  and  died  in  Brook-street, 
Hanover-square. 

Carl  Maria  Yon  "Weber  died  at  No.  91,  Upper  Portland-st. 

Watteau  lived  with  Dr.  Mead  at  No.  49,  Great  Ormoud-st. 

"  Egalite  Orleans,"  at  No.  31,  South-street,  Grosvenor- 
square. 

Madame  de  Stael,  at  No.  30,  Argyll-street,  Regent-street. 

Blucher,  when  in  England  in  1814,  in  St.  James's  Palace,  in 
the  dai'k  brick  hoxise,  on  your  right  as  you  pass  the  opening 
from  St.  James's  (Ambassador's  Court)  to  Stafford  House. 

Charles  X.  of  France  at  No.  72,  South-Audley-street. 

T.dleyrand,  at  the  house  of  the  French  Embassy,  N.  side 
of  Manchester-square.     (Sir  Richard  Wallace,  Bart.) 

Joseph  and  Lucien  Buonaparte,  at  No.  23,  Pavk-crcscent, 
Portland-place. 

Louis  Philippe's  last  London  lodging  was  at  Cox's  Hotel, 
in  Jermyn-street. 

M.  Guizot,  at  No.  21,  Pclham-crescent,  Brompton. 

Don  Carlos,  in  1834,  at  No.  5,  Welbeck-street.  Here  he 
had  his  hair  dyed,  and  here  he  shaved  his  moustache  prepa- 
ratory to  his  journey  to  Spain  through  Fi-ance  in  disguise. 

Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Emperor  ofthe  French,  lodged 
at  No.  16,  King-street,  St.  James's-square. 

Canaletti,  on  site  of  corner  house  of  Richmond-terrace,  in 
a  garret  over  a  small  shop. 

Samuel  Rogere  (from  1806  to  1855,  when  he  died),  at  No. 
22,  St.  James's-place,  overlooking  the  Green-park. 

Charles  Dickens  lived  many   years  at    Tavistock  House, 
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Tavistock-square,  previously  the  residence  of  James  Perry, 
Editor  of  the  Mormnfj  Chronicle. 

Sam.  T.  Coleridge  lived  in  Pemberton  Row,  Highgate,  and 
died  there,  July  25, 1 S34,  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gillman. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  lived  and  died  at  Xo.  1,  St.  John's 
Wood  Road. 

George  Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece,  lived  and  died  at 
No.  12,  Savile  Row;  and  Rich.  B.  Sheridan  in  great  misery, 
at  No.  17  (or  7). 


XXIX. 

STREETS  ^HOUSES  UNKNOWN  OR  NOT  STANDING), 

IN  WHICH  EMINENT  PERSONS  HAVE  LIVED. 

Sir  Thomas  More  lived  at  Chelsea,  in  a  house  immediately 
facing  the  present  Battersea  Bridge.  He  is  buried  in  Chelsea 
old  Cburch. 

Charles  V.  of  Spain  was  lodged  in  the  Blackfiiai^. 

Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  lived  on  the  Bankside,  in  South- 
wark,  near  the  Globe  Theatre.  He  was  possessed  of  a  house 
in  Ireland-yard,  Blackfriars. 

Spenser  died  "for  lack  of  bread"  in  King-street,  "West- 
minster, and  was  buried  in  "Westminster  Abbey. 

Izaak  "Walton  lived  in  Chanceiy-Iane,  in  the  7th  house  on 
the  left  hand  as  you  walk  from  Fleet-street  to  Holbom. 

Haiwey,  the  discovei^er  of  the  cu-culation  of  the  blood,  lived 
with  his  brother,  in  Cockaine  House,  in  the  City. 

Oliver  Cromwell  lived  in  Long-acre :  in  King-street, 
"Westminster  ;  in  the  Cockpit,  now  the  site  of  the  Treasmy ; 
and  at  "Whitehall,  of  which  the  Banqueting-hovise  only 
remains. 

Van  Dyck  died  in  the  Blackfiiars,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

Vandervelde  the  yormger  lived  in  Piccadilly,  over  against 
the  church  of  St.  James,  in  which  he  is  buried. 

Peter  the  Great  lived  in  a  house  (Pepys's)  on  the  site  of 
the  last  house  on  the  "W.  side  of  Buckingham-street,  Sti^and, 
and  frequented  the  Czai'  of  Muscovy  Public  House,  48,  Great 
Tower-street. 

Voltaire,  when  in  London,  in  1726,  lodged  at  the  "White 
Pertike  in  Maiden-lane. 

Samuel  Johnson  hved  at  No.  1,  Inner  Temple  Lane,  now 
occupied  by  Johnson's  Buildings,  and  here  Boswell  first 
called  upon  him. 
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Gibbou  died  in  a  house  in  St.  Jamcs'-street,  site  now 
occupied  by  Conservative  Club, 

Nell  Gwynne  died  in  a  house  on  the  site  of  No.  79,  Pall-mall. 

Locke  dates  the  dedication  of  his  "  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding  "  from  Dorset-court,  Fleet-street. 

Addison  lived,  when  a  bachelor,  in  St.  James's-place, 
St,  James's-strcet,  in  the  s^me  house,  probably,  where  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  poet,  afterwards  resided. 

Fielding  lived  in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  in  a  house  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Police-office, 

Butler,  author  of  Hudibras,  died  in  Rose-street,  Covent- 
garden,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent-garden. 

Benjamin  Franklin  worked  as  a  jounicyman  printer  in 
Bartholomew-close,  West  Smithfield.  He  lived  also  at  No.  7, 
Craven-street,  Strand. 

John  Wilkes  (Wilkes  and  Libei-ty)  lived  in  Prince' s-court, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster,  and  was  buried  in  South- 
Audley-street  Chapel. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  died  in  George-street,  Han- 
over-square, and  was  buried  in  South- Audley-street  Chapel. 

General  Paoli  died  (1807)  "at  his  house  near  the  EJgewaro- 
road,"  and  was  buried  in  old  St.  Pancras  Churchyard. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  had  a  studio,  and  Grinling  Gibbons, 
the  carver,  his  workshop  in  Bow-sti'eet. 


XXX.-PLACES    AND    SITES    CONNECTED    WITH 

REMARKABLE    EVENTS, 

OR  OTHERWISE  DISTINGUISHED. 

London  Wall :  remains  to  be  seen  in  St.  Martin's  Court, 
Ludgate-hill.  Towei'-hill,  in  the  churchj'ard  of  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplcgate,  and  St.  Alphage,  and  in  Blomfield-st.  E.C. 

London  Stone :  which  Jack  Cade  struck  with  his  staff,  in 
outer  wall  of  the  church  of  St.  Swithiu,  Cannon-street,  Wat- 
liug-street.     {Sec  Index.) 

Smithfield  :  scene  of  Wat  Tyler's  death ;  of  Wallace's 
execution  at  the  Elms;  of  Bartholomew  Fair;  and  of  the 
burnings  of  Protestants  in  the  reigns  of  Heniy  VIIL  and 
Mary.     {See  Index.) 

Charing- cross  :  Statue  of  Charles  I.  by  Le  Soeur ;  site  of  the 
last  cross  erected  by  Edward  I.  to  Queen  Eleanor,  as  the  last 
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place  at  which  the  coffiu  rested  on  its  way  to  Westminster 
Abbey.     Site  also  of  the  execution  of  the  Regicides. 

St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Eaiighta  of  St.  John.  Here  Dr.  Johnson  met  Cave,  and  here 
was  printed  The  Cnntkman's  Magazine. 

Tabard  Inn,  Southwark :  the  starting-place  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbuiy  Pilgrims,  (pulled  down  1875). 

X.-E.  corner  of  St.  Paul's  Chm-chyard  :  site  of  Paul's  Cross, 
where  the  Paul's  Cross  Sermons  were  preached.  (See  p.  120.) 

The  Tower  Green,  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter-ad- Yincula  ; 
place  of  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  &:c., 
and  Lord  Lovat  (1747).    (See  Tower.) 

"Westminster  Abbey  :  place  of  coronation  of  our  kings  and 
queens,  and  sepulchre  of  many  of  them. 

"Westminster  Hall :  place  of  trial  of  Earl  of  Strafford,  of 
Charles  I.,  and  of  Warren  Hastings. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster :  site  of  Star- 
Chamber,  Painted  Cbambei\  and  Guy  Fawkes'  Cellar. 

Aldgate  (pulled  do\\'n) :  was  gi-anted  a.s  a  dwelling  to  Geof- 
frey Chaucer,  with  cellar  beneath,  137L — E'dey. 

Almonry,  Westminstei',  in  which  Caxtou  erected  his 
printing-press. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  chapel  on  south  side  of  chancel  of 
Chelsea  old  church. 

Bridewell,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars  (pulled  do\vn,  1364)  : 
scene  of  Queen  Katherine's  Trial. 

Ludgate-hill,  over  against  Saracen's  Head,  where  Wyatt,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  was  stayed  in  his  rebellion. 

Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  in  which  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh 
was  executed. 

Street  facing  the  Banqueting-house  at  "\Aliitehall,  in  which 
Charles  I.  was  executed. 

Centre  of  Lincoln's-Inn-fields,  in  which  William  Lord 
Russell  was  executed  (1683). 

Pall-mall  end  of  Haymarket :  scene  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Thynn,  of  Longleat,  by  assassins  hired  by  Count 
Koningsmarck, 

Comer  of  Suffolk-street,  Pall-mall :  scene  of  the  barbarous 
revenge  on  Sir  John  Coventiy,  which  led  to  the  famous 
Coventry  Act  against  cutting  and  maiming. 

Maiden-lane,  Covent-garden,  where,  in  a  garret,  and  with 
only  cold  mutton  before  him  for  his  dinner,  Andrew  Maiwell 
refused  the  bribe  of  Lord  Treasurer  Danby. 

Gray's-Inn-lane,  wliere  Hampden  and  Pyin  Hved,  and  where 
they  held  their  consultations  for  resisting  the  impost  of 
ship-money. 
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Middle  Temple  Grate,  Fleet-street,  occupying  site  of  foi*mer 
gate  built  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  as  a  fine  laid  upon  him  by 
Cax'dinal  Wolsey. 

Coleman-street,  in  the  city,  whither  the  five  membei-s 
accused  by  Charles  I.  of  high  treason  fled  for  conceal- 
ment. 

Ground  between  Dover-street  and  Bond-street,  facing  St. 
Jaraes's-street :  site  of  Clarendon  House. 

In  Hyde  Park  (probably  near  the  Ring),  Oliver  Crom- 
well, when  diiviug  the  six  horses  presented  to  him  by  the 
Earl  of  Oldenburgh,  was  run  away  with  and  thrown  from  his 
seat,  when  a  pistol  went  off  in  his  pocket. 

Black  Jack  Pubhc-house,  Portsmouth-street,  Clare  Market : 
favoui'ite  resort  of  Joe  Miller,  and  celebi'ated  for  the  jump 
which  Jack  Sheppard  made  from  one  of  its  first-floor  windows 
to  escape  the  emissaries  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

Roman  Catholic  Chapel,.  Duke-street,  Lincoln's-Inn-fields, 
the  first  bxiilding  destroyed  in  the  riots  of  1780. 

X.  E.  comer  of  Bloomsbvuy-square :  site  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
house,  destroyed  in  the  nots  of  1780. 

Barclay's  Brewhouse,  Bankside,  South wark  :  site  of  Globe 
Theatre,  in  which  Shakspeai'e  played. 

Statue  of  "William  IV.,  facmg  London  Bridge:  site  of  Boai-'s 
Head  Tavera,  immoi'talised  by  Shakspeare. 

Bread-street,  Cheapside,  in  which  the  Mermaid  Tavern  of 
Sir  "Walter  Raleigh  and  Shakspeai'c  stood. 

Child's  Banking-house,  Xo.  1,  Fleet-street:  site  of  Devil 
Taveni,  favourite  resort  of  Ben  Jonson  and  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Ham  and  Beef-shop,  corner  of  Bow-street :  site  of  "Will's 
Coffee-house. 

Centre  house  on  S.  side  of  Great  Russell- street,  Coveut- 
garden  :  site  of  Button's  Cofiee-house. 

Essex  Head,  in  Essex-street,  Sti-and,  kept  in  Johnson's 
last  yeai*s  by  a  servant  of  Thrale's,  and  where  the  Doctor 
established  his  last  club. 

Essex-street,  Strand,  in  the  house  of  Lady  Primrose  (now 
unknown),  where  the  young  Pretender  was  concealed  when 
in  Loudon  (Sept.  1750)  for  the  first  and  last  time. 

Pudding-lane,  Monument-yard,  in  which  the  Fire  of 
London  began. 

Pie-corner,  in  Giltspui'-street,  in  which  it  ended. 

Cock-lane,  Giltspur-street,  famous  for  its  ghost. 

Mitre  Tavern,  Fleet-street,  where  Johnson  and  Boswell 
determined  on  making  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

Gnib-street,  Cripplegate,  now  Milton-street,  long  cele- 
brated as  the  resort  of  poor  and  distressed  authoi's. 
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Alsatia,  or  "^Yhitefriars,  immortalised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  "  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel." 

Picthatch,  nearly  opposite  the  Charter-House-end  of  Old- 
street-road,  called  by  Falstaff,  Pistol's  '•'manor  of  Pictbatch." 

St.  James's-square,  round  -which  Johnson  and  Savage 
walked  a  whole  night  for  want  of  a  bed. 

House  at  the  top  of  Crane-coui-t,  Fleet-street,  now  Royal 
Scottish  Corporation,  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  sat  a.3  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society.  The  original,  with  its  handsome 
room,  built  by  Wren,  was  burnt  down  1878. 

W.  end  of  Serpentine  :  scene  of  the  fatal  duel  between 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun. 

W.  side  of  Crateway  of  Inner  Temple  Lane,  Fleet-street, 
where,  in  the  shop  of  Robinson  the  bookseller.  Pope  and 
Warburton  met  for  the  fii'st  time. 

Xo.  8,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent-garden:  the  shop  of  Tom 
Davies,  where  Johnson  and  Boswell  met  for  the  first  time. 

Jew's-row,  Chelsea :  scene  of  AVilkie's  Chelsea  Pensioners 
reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

Fox-court,  Gi-ay's-Inn-road  :  birth-place  of  Richard  Savage. 

Brook-street,  Holboni,  where  Chatterton  poisoned  himself. 

Foot  of  Primrose-hill,  where  the  body  of  Sir  EdmuncLsbuiy 
Godfrey  was  found. 

Nonconformists'  Memorial  Hall,  on  E.  side  of  Farringdon- 
street :  site  of  the  Fleet  Prison. 

Barracks  of  the  Foot  Guards,  and  road  leading  to  Chelsea 
Bridge,  W.  of  Chelsea  Hospital :  site  of  Ranelagh  Gardens. 

House  in  Arlington-street.  Piccadilly,  in  which  Lord  Nelson 
and  his  wife  quarrelled,  and  .saw  one  another  for  the  last  time. 

Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley  Square,  in  which  Priestley 
was  living  when  he  discovered  oxygen. 

At  37,  Tavi.stock-place,  Tavistock -square,  an  isolated  house 
in  a  garden,  Francis  Baily  weighed  the  eaith. 

Homer-street,  facing  Cato-street,  Edg^vare-road  :  scene  of 
the  Cato  Consph^acy  of  Thistlewood  and  his  associates. 

No.  39,  Grosvenor-square  (Lord  HaiTowby's),  where  his 
Majesty's  ministers  wei'e  to  have  been  murdered  as  they  sat 
at  dinner,  by  Thistlewood  and  his  gang  (see  Lord  de  Ros's 
"  Memorials  of  the  Tower" ). 

No.  7,  Connaught-place,  Edgware-road,  whither  the  Princess 
Charlotte  hun-ied  in  a  hackney  coach  from  Warwick  House 
to  the  residence  of  her  mother,  in  a  fit  of  anger  against  her 
father,  July  12th,  1814,  and  she  returned  next  night, 

Arklow  House,  Connaught-place,  Edgware-road :  supposed 
site  of  Tyburn  Gallows. 

No.  77,  South  Audley-street  (then  Alderman  Wood'.s),  where 
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Queen  Caroliue  lodged  in  1820,  and  in  the  balcony  of  which 
she  would  appear  and  bow  to  the  mob  assembled  in  the  street. 

No.  50,  Albeniai'le-street  (Mr.  Murray's),  where  Sir  AValter 
Scott  and  Lord  Byron  met  for  the  first  time. 

No.  80,  Piccadilly,  whence  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  taken 
to  the  Tower. 

Hall  of  Ciielsea  Hospital :  scene  of  Wliitelocke's  trial,  and 
of  the  Coui-t  of  Inquiry  into  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 

At  the  bar  of  Somerset  Coffee-house,  Strand,  E.  corner  of 
entrance  to  King's  College,  Junius  du'ected  many  of  his 
letters  to  be  left  for  Woodfall. 

Xear  the  upper  end  of  Constitution-hill,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed. 

High-street,  Borough:  the  house  No.  119  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Marshalsea,  where  many  of  the  Martyrs  who 
suffered  for  their  religion  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Mary  were 
imprisoned. 


XXXI.-OUTDOOR    MONUMENTS   AND    PUBLIC 
STATUES. 

The  Monument,  already  described.  (Sea  p.  257.) 
York  Column,  Carlton-House  Gardens.  Of  Scotch 
gi-anite,  124  feet  high,  designed  by  B.  AVyatt,  erected  (1830-33) 
by  public  subscription,  with  a  bronze  statue  14  ft.  high,  by 
Sir  Ptichard  Westmacott,  of  the  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of 
George  IIL,  upon  the  top. 

Nelson  Column,  Trafalgar  Square,  Of  Portland  stone, 
145  feet  high,  designed  by  Railton,  and  erected  1840-43. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Nelson,  17  feet  high,  by 
E.  H.  Baily,  R.A.,  formed  of  two  stones  from  the  Granton 
quari'y;  it  has  been  styled  "the  beau-ideal  of  a  Greenwich 
Pensioner."  The  capital  of  the  column  is  of  bronze  fur- 
nished from  cannon  taken  from  the  French.  The  bronze 
bas-relief  of  the  Death  of  Nelson  is  by  Carcw  ;  of  the  Nile, 
by  "Woodington  ;  of  Copenhagen,  by  Ternouth;  and  of  St. 
Vincent,  by  Watson.  Four  gi-and  colossal  lions  in  bronze, 
modelled  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  RA.,  very  original 
studies  from  nature,  crouch  upon  the  four  salient  pedestals 
at  the  base.  The  total  cost  of  the  column  has  been 
about  46,000Z.  The  lai'gest  individual  subscription  was 
contributed  by  Nicolas,  Emp.  of  Russia  (500?.). 

Charles  I.,  Bronze  Equesti'ian  Statue  of,  at  Charing 
Cross,  by  Hubert  Le  Soeur,  a  Frenchman  and  pupil  of  John 
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of  Bologna,  cast  in  1633,  near  the  clinrcli  iu  Covent  Garden, 
and  not  being  erected  before  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War,  sold  by  the  Parliament  to  John  Rivet,  a  brazier  living 
at  the  Dial,  near  Holborn  Conduit,  vdih  strict  orders  to  break 
it  to  pieces.  But  the  man  produced  some  fragments  of  old 
brass,  and  concealed  the  statue  under  ground  till  the  liesto- 
ration.  The  statue  was  set  up  in  its  present  situation  at  the 
expense  of  the  Crown,  in  1676.  The  pedestal,  generally 
attributed  to  Grinling  Gibbons,  was  the  work  of  Joshua 
Marshall,  Master  Mason  to  the  Cro^yn. 

Charles  II.,  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, by  Grinling  Gibbons. 

James  II.,  bronze,  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  behind  Whitehall. 

William  III.,  bronze  equestrian,  in  St.  James's-square,  by 
Bacon,  junior. 

Queen  Anne,  before  the  W.  door  of  St.  Paul's,  by  F.  Bird, 
and  one  in  Queen' s-square,  Westminster. 

George  III.,  bronze  equestrian,  Cockspurstreet,  Chai'iug 
Cross,  by  M.  C.  Wyatt. 

George  IV.,  bronze  equestrian,  iu  Trafalgar-square,  by 
Sir  F.  Chantrey. 

William  IV.,  granite,  S.  end  of  King  Wilham-street,  by 
Nixon. 

Queen  Victoria,  marble,  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  by 
Lough. 

Prince  Albert,  Holborn,  by  Bacon,  IS 73. 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  equestrian,  the  victor  at  Cullodeu, 
in  Cavendish-square,  by  Chew. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  Russell-sq.,  by  Sir  R,  Westmacott. 

Pitt,  in  Hanover-square,  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, 

Fox,  in  Bloomsbury-square,  by  Sir  R.  Westmacott. 

Lord  George  Bentinck,  in  Cavendish-sq.,  by  Campbell. 

Memorial  to  the  OflBcers  and  Men  of  the  three  Regts.  of 
Foot  Guards,  who  fell  in  the  Crimea;  at  the  bottom  of 
Regent-street  in  AVaterloo-place ;  design  by  Bell  :  three 
statues  of  Guardsmen  on  a  pedestal  of  granite,  surmounted 
by  a  Victory  of  marble.  The  cannon  are  Russian,  taken  at 
Sebastopol. 

Memorial  to  the  Officers  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  who  fell  in  the  Crimea ;  a  gi-anite  column,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  designed 
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by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  architect,  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  West- 
minster, W.,  end  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Shakespeare,  mai-ble,  in  Leicester-square.  Copy  by  Sigr. 
Fontana,  of  the  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Lord  Clydi:,  Carlton  House  Ten'ace,  by  Marochetti. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  by  Noble. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  in  front  of  War  Office,  Foley,  1SG7. 

Duke  of  Kent,  Park  Crescent,  Regent's  Park,  by  Gahagau' 

Canning,  bronze,  in  Palace-yard,  by  Sir  R.  Westmacott, 

Earl  of  Derby,  bronze,  Palace-yard,  AVestmiuster,  in  his 
robes  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  by  Xoble. 

Lord  Palmerston,  bronze,  Parliament-square. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  Parliament  Square,  by  Noble,  and  another  in 
Cheapside,  by  Behnes. 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  equestrian,  by  Marochetti,  Palace- 
yard,  close  to  H.  of  Lords. 

Achilli  s,  bronze,  in  Hyde  Park,  erected  1822,  and  "In- 
scribed by  the  Women  of  England  to  Arthur  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  his  brave  Companions  in  arms;"  by  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott.     See  Hyde  Park. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  bronze  equestrian,  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 

Ditto  on  Triumphal  Arch,  at  Hyde-Park-comer,  by  M.  C. 
Wjatt. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  by  G.  G.  Adams,  Trafalgar-square. 

Gen.  Sir  H.  Havelock,  by  Behnes,  1861,  in  Trafalgar-sq. 

Dr.  Jenner,  sitting  figure,  by  Marshall,  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  by  Calder  Marshall. 

Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  founder  of  the  New  River  Com- 
pany, Islington  Green,  N. 

General  Sir  James  Outr.\m,  Victoria  Embankment, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Victoria  Embankment. 
Isambabd  Bbunel,  Victoria  Embankment. 

George  Peabody,  at  the  back  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  by 
Story. 

Speke,  the  African  traveller.  Granite  obelisk  in  Kensington 
Gardens. 

National  Monument  to  the  Prince  Consort  in  Hyde  Park, 
with  colossal  statue,  &c.,  &c.     {S'ce  Index.) 
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XXXIl.-PRINCIPAL    THOROUGHFARES,  SQUARES, 
LANES,    &c. 

The  landmarks,  or  central  situations  of  London,  are  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  ^lansion  House,  all 
three  lyiug  together  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  city  : — St.  Paul'.s 
Cathedral  and  the  General  Post  Office,  both  in  the  City,  and 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  one  another ; — the  Law  Courts  and 
Somerset  House; — Chaiing  Cross,  the  central  point  of  modern 
London ;  —  Regent  Circus,  in  Piccadilly  ;  the  Piccadilly 
end  of  Albemarle-street,  and  Apsley  House  at  Hyde-Park- 
comer,  the  leading  points  of  the  West  End ; — Tottenham 
Com-t  Road,  the  Regent  Circus  in  Oxford-street,  and  the 
Marble  Arch,  King's  Cross,  and  the  '•  Angel,"'  Islington,  the 
leading  points  of  the  northern  line  of  London;  and  the  ''Ele- 
phant and  Castle,"  the  univei-sal  focus  south  of  the  Thames. 
(See  Clue  Map.) 

The  principal  thoroughfares,  or  main  artenes,  are  Regeut- 
st.,  Piccadilly,  Park-lane,  Oxford-st.,  Holborn,  the  Strand,  Fleet- 
st.,  Cheapside,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  Cannon-st.,  K.  William-st., 
Cornhill,  the  Euston-road,  the  City-road,  Chancery-lane, 
Gray's-Inn-road.  The  Thames  Embaukmeuts  from  Blackfriars 
to  "Westminster,  Vauxhall,  and  Chelsea,  and  Kensington-road, 
Fulham-road,  and  Kings-road,  which  give  access  to  the 
rapidly  spreading  S.W.  portion  of  the  Metropohs.  These  ai-e 
all  traversed  by  a  continuous  stream  of  omnibuses,  and  ai'e 
best  seen  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  What  Johnson  called 
"  the  full  tide  of  human  existence,"  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Bank 
and  Royal  Exchange ;  at  Charing  Cross ;  and  the  Regent 
Circus  in  Oxford-street. 

Enston  and  Alarylebone  Roads  conjoiutly  are  in  length       .  5115  yards. 

Oxford-street       .        .  2304      „ 

Regent-street 1730      „ 

Piccadilly ...  1694      „ 

City  Road 1690      „ 

Strand 1369      „ 

The  streets  of  London  are  about  8000  in  number;  the 
longest  street  of  consequence  without  a  turning,  is  Sackville- 
street,  Piccadilly.  Cannon  Street  West  (running  from  St. 
Paul's  to  London  Bridge)  was  formed  at  a  cost  of  200,000/., 
and  opened  22nd  May,  1854. 

PALL  MALL.  A  spacious  street  extending  from  the  foot 
of  St.  James's  Street  to  the  foot  of  the  Hatmarket,  and  so 
called  from  a  game  of  that  name  introduced  into  England  in 
the  reign  of  Chaiies  I.,  perhaps  earlier.      James  I.,  in  his 
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"  Bivsilicou  Dorou,"  lecommcuds  it  a.s  a  game  that  Priuco 
Henry  should  use.  The  name  (from  Palla  a  ball,  and  MarjUa. 
a  mallet)  is  given  to  avenues  and  walks  in  other  countries,'  as 
at  Utrecht  in  Holland.  The  Malls  at  Blois,  Tours,  and  Lyons 
are  mentioned  by  Evelyn  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  under  the  year 
1644.  Pepys  mentions  "  Pell  Mell"  for  the  first  time  under 
the  26th  of  July,  1G60,  where  he  says,  "  We  went  to  Wood's 
at  the  Pell  Mell  (our  old  house  for  clubbing),  and  there  we 
spent  till  ten  at  night."  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  earliest 
refex'ences  to  Pall  Mall,  as  an  inhabited  locality,  but  one  of 
the  earliest  uses  of  the  word  •'  clubbing  "  in  its  modern  sig- 
nification of  a  Club ;  and  additionally  interesting,  seeing  that 
the  street  still  maintains  what  Johnson  would  have  called  its 
"  clubbable  "  character. 

Eminent  Inhalitants. — Dv.  Sydenham,  the  physician,  was 
residing  in  Pall  Mall  from  1664  to  1689,  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  is  buried  in  St.  James's  Church.  Mr.  Fox  told 
Mr.  Rogers  that  Sydenham  was  sitting  at  his  window  looking 
on  the  Mall,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  silver  tankard 
before  him,  when  a  fellow  made  a  snatch  at  the  tankard  and 
ran  off  with  it.  '*'  Nor  was  he  ovei'takcu,"  said  Fox,  "  before 
he  got  among  the  bushes  in  Bond-street,  and  there  they  lost 
him." — Nell  Givynne,  from  1670  to  her  death  in  1687,  in  a 
house  on  the  "  south  side,"  with  a  garden  towards  the  Park — 
now  No.  79,  Eagle  Insurance  Company.  The  house,  how- 
ever, has  been  rebuilt  since  Nell  inhabited  it. — The  great 
Duhc  of  Marlborough,  in  Mai'lborough  House. — Georrje  Psal- 
manazar  had  lodgings  here  on  his  first  aiTival,  and  here  he 
was  visited  as  an  inhabitant  of  Formosa. —  William,  Duke  of 
Curabcrland,  the  hero  of  Culloden,  in  Schomberg  House,  in 
1760. — Rohcrt  Dodslcy,  the  bookseller,  origmally  a  footman. 
He  opened  a  shop  here  in  1735,  with  the  sign  of  "  Tully's 
Head." — Gainsboroufjh,  the  painter,  in  the  western  wing  of 
Schomlcrfj  House,*  from  1777  to  1783. — At  the  Star  and 
Garter  Tavern,  Wilham,  fifth  Lord  Byron  (d.  1798),  killed 
(1765)  his  neighbour  and  fi'iend,  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  what  was 
rather  a  broil  than  a  duel.  The  quarrel  was  a  veiy  foolish 
one — a  dispute  between  the  combatants,  whether  Lord 
Byi'on,  who  took  no  care  of  his  game,  or  Mi\  Chawoi-th,  who 
did,  had  most  game  on  his  manor.  Lord  Byron  was  tried 
and  acquitted. 

*  The  site  of  Bchomberg  House  is  occupied  by  Nos.  SI  and  82. 
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PALL-MALL. 


H 


United  Service 
Club. 


Regent-street.    Waterloo-place. 


%*  Pall-Mall  was  lighted  with 
gas  2Sth  Jan.,  18Ci7,  and  Avas  tlie 
first  street  in  London  so  lighted. 
The  introducer  of  gas  into  Pail- 
Mall  was  Frederick  Albert  Winsor, 
a  Gei-man  (d.  1830).  i 


St.  James's  Square 


Army  and  Navy  Club.  — 


52,  Marlborough  Club. 
On  site  of  British  Institution.- 


New  Society  of  Painters  in 
"Water  Colours. 


Site  of  Carlton  House. 

—  Athenaeiun  I    I 

Club. 


York 
Column. 


St,  James's-street. 


Travellers'  Club,  by  Bany. 
The  garden-front  line. 


—  Kefonu  Club. 


—  Carlton  Club. 


—  Buckingham  House.  War  Office. 

Office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
War. 


Site  of 
Schomberg  House.    In  the  W. 

wing  lived  Gainsborough,  the 

painter. 
79,  Eagle  Insurance  Company. 

Site  of  Nell  Gwynne's  house.. 
Oxford    and  Cambridge   Club. 


—  Guards'  Club. 

—  Beaconsfield  Club. 

—  Marlborough  House.    Built  by 

the  great  Duke  of  Marl* 
borough.  Kesidenceof H.R.U. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

—  St.  James's  Palacf . 
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PICCADILLY,  a  street  cousisting  of  shops  and  fashionable 
dwelling-houses  running  E.  and  W.  from  the  top  of  the 
Hajmarket  to  Hyde-park  Corner.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  the  most  likely  solution  is,  that 
it  was  so  called  after  pkl-adille^,  a  kind  of  stiff  collar,  much 
worn  in  England  from  1605  to  1(520,  wliich  -were  made  by  one 
Higgins,  a  tailor,  who  built  it  temp.  James  I.,  and  who  got 
most  of  his  estate  by  them. 

The  fii-st  PiccadiUij,  taking  tlae  word  in  its  modern  accep- 
tation of  a  street,  was  a  veiy  short  line  of  road,  running  no 
fui'ther  W.  than  the  foot  of  Sackville-street,  and  the  name 
Piccadilly-street  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  rate-books  of 
St,  Martin's,  undei-  the  year  1673,  Sir  Thomas  Clarges's  house, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Albanij,  is  described  in  1675  as 
"  near  Burlington  House,  above  Piccadilly,"     From  Sackville- 
street    to    Albemarle-street   was    originally   called    Portugal- 
street,  after  Catherine  of  Braganza,  Queen  of  Charles  II.,  and 
all  beyond  was  the  great  Bath-road,  or,  as  Agas  calls  it  (1560), 
'•'  the  way  to  Reding."     The  Piccadilly  of  1708  is  described 
as  "  a  veiy  considerable  and  publick  street,  between  Coventry- 
street  and  Portugal-street;"  and  the  Piccadilly  of  1720  as 
'•'  a  lai-ge  street  and  great  thoroughfare,  between   Coventry- 
street  and  Albemarle-street,"     Portugal-street  gave  way  to 
Piccadilly  in  the  reign  of  George  I.     That  part  of  the  present 
street,  between  Devonshire  House  and  Hyde-park  Corner, 
was  taken  up,  as  Ralph  tells  us,  in  1734,  by  the  shops  and 
stone-yards  of  statuaries,  just  as  the  Euston-road  is  now.    We 
may  read  the  history  of  the  street  in  the  names  of  several  of 
the  sm-rounding  thoroughfares  and   bmldings.     Albemarle- 
street  was  so  called  after  Christopher  Monk,  second  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  to  whom  Clarendon  House  was  sold  in  1675,  by 
Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  son  of  the  gi-eat  Lord 
Clai-endon.    Bond-street  was  so  called  after  Sir  Thomas  Bond, 
of  Peckham,  to  whom  Clarendon  House  was  sold  (1783)  by 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle  Avhen  in  difficulties,  a  little  before 
his  death.     Jermyn-ftreet  was  so  called  after  Henry  Jermyn, 
Earl  of  St,  Alban,  who  died  1683-4;  BurUngt<m  House  after 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington ;  Djver-street,  after  Henry  Jermyn, 
Lord  Dover  (d.  1708),  the  little  Jei-myn  of  De  Grammont's 
Memoirs;  —  BerMey-street    and   Stratton-street,    after   John 
Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL  ;  he  resided  at  Hay   Hill  Farm,   built 
Berkeley  House,  and   died   1^1^  ;—Clarges-street,   after   Sir 
Walter  Clarges,  the  nephew  of  Ann  Clarges,  Avife  of  General 
Monk;    and   A rlinf/ton-sf reel  and  Beanct-street   after   Henry 
Beunet,  Earl  of  ArJiugton,  one  of  the  Cabal.     A trdrect  wa- 
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built  in  1659,  Stratfon-sfreet  in  1693,  and  Bolton-street  was 
in  1708,  the  most  westerly  street  in  London.  Devomhire 
House  occupies  the  site  of  Berkeley  House,  in  which  the  first 
Duke  of  Devonshire  died  (1707).  Harailtoa-place  derives  its 
name  from  James  Hamilton,  ranger  of  Hyde-park  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  brother  of  La  Belle  Hamilton.  Halfmoon- 
street  was  so  called  from  the  Halfmoon  Taveni.  Apsley 
House  was  called  after  Apsley,  Earl  of  Bathurst,  who  built 
it  late  in  the  last  centiuy  ;  and  the  Albany,  from  the  Dvtke 
of  York  and  Albany,  brother  of  George  IV.  The  sexton's 
book  of  St.  Martin's  informs  us  that  the  AVhite  Bear  Inn  was 
in  existence  in  16S5;  and  Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Stow, 
that  there  was  a  "\^Tiite  Horse  Cellar  in  Piccadilly  in  1720. 
Sir  William  Petty,  our  first  writer  of  authority  on  poUtical 
arithmetic,  died  in  a  house  opposite  St.  James's  Church 
(1687).  Next  but  one  to  Sir  William  Petty,  Verrio,  the 
pauiter,  was  living  in  1675.  In  the  red-brick  rectory  house, 
at  the  N.  side  of  the  chui'ch,  pulled  down  1848,  and  im- 
mediately rebuilt  (now  Xo.  197),  lived  and  died  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's,  from  1709  till  his  death  in  1729. 
Here  he  edited  Ctesar  and  Homer ;  here  he  wrote  his  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God.  In  Coventry  House,  facing  the 
Green  Park,  comer  of  Brick-street  (now  the  St.  James' 
Club),  died,  ia  1809,  William,  sixth  £arl  of  Coventry,  mai'ried, 
in  1752,  to  the  eldest  of  the  three  beautiful  ^Miss  Gunnings. 
In  what  was  then  No.  23,  now  Xo.  "104,  died  (1803)  Sir  ^yil^ 
Ham.  Hamilton,  collector  of  the  Hamiltonian  gems,  but  more 
genei-ally  known  as  the  husband  of  Xekon's  Lady  Hamilton. 
From  No.  80  Sir  Francis  JBardett  was  taken  to  the  Tower, 
April  6th,  1810 ;  the  of&cer,  armed  with  an  ari'est-warrant, 
scahng  the  house  with  a  ladder,  and  entering  the  window  of 
the  drawiDg-room,  where  Sh-  Francis  was  found  instruct- 
ing his  son  in  Magna  CLarta,  the  street  being  occupied  by 
the  Horse  Guards.  Xo.  105,  now  Sir  Richard  Wallace's, 
was  the  old  Pulteney  Hotel ;  where  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  put  up  during  the  memorable  visit  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  in  1814.  Lord  Eldon's  house,  at  the  comer  of 
Hamilton-place,  was  built  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  who 
died  in  it.  Nos.  138  and  139  were  one  house  in  the  old 
Duke  of  Queensberry's  time.  Here,  in  the  balcony,  on 
fine  days  in  summer,  he  used  to  sit,  a  thin,  withered  old 
figure,  with  one  eye,  looking  on  all  the  females  that  passed 
him,  and  not  displeased  if  they  retvuned  him  winks.  He 
had  been  Prince  of  the  Jockeys  of  his  time,  and  was  a 
voluptuaiy  and  millionnau"e.     *'  Old  Q."   was  his   popidar 
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appellation.  The  Loudon  season  of  Lord  Byron's  married 
life  was  passed  in  that  half  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's 
house,  now  No.  139 ;  here  he  wx'ote  the  Siege  of  Coriuth, 
Parisina,  &c.  (Sec  Moore's  Life  of  Byron.)  DuJcc  of  C'urn- 
i)'id[/es,  at  the  corner  of  Park-lane,  once  Lord  Elgin's; 
here  the  Elgin  marbles  were  placed  on  their  first  arrival  in 
this  couutry.  Xo.  9i,  the  property  of  Sir  T.  Sutton,  the 
ground  landlord  of  half  of  Piccadilly,  was  fonnerly  Egi*e- 
mont  House,  then  Cholmondeley  House,  next  Cambridge 
House,  it  was  occupied  by  Lord  Palmerston,  1863 — 65 ; 
and  has  now  been  entirely  refitted  as  the  Naval  and  Military 
Club.  The  Dide  of  Caruhrklfje,  youngest  son  of  George  III., 
died  in  this  house.  The  bay-fronted  house  at  the  W.  corner 
of  Whitehorse-street  was  the  residence  of  M.  Charles  Du- 
menjue,  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  was  Scott's  head- 
quarters when  in  town.  The  Turf  Club,  corner  of  Clarges- 
street,  was  previously  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
On  the  pavement  opposite  No.  143,  next  but  one  W.  to 
Hamilton-place,  stood  the  Hercules  Pillars  public-house, 
where  Squire  Wesfern  put  his  horses  up  when  in  pui'suit  of 
Tom  Jones,  and  where  that  bluff  brave  soldier,  the  Marquis 
of  Gro.nhy  (d.  1770),  spent  many  a  happy  hour.  On  the  south 
side,  facing  Old  Bond-street,  was  the  shop  of  Wrir/ht,  the 
bookseller,  where  Gifibrd,  assaulted  by  Peter  Pindar,  got 
the  better  of  his  huge  antagonist,  and  gave  him  a  drubbing. 
The  house  two  doors  E.  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  was 
long  the  London  residence  of  Beckford,  author  of  Vathek. 

Between  Albemarle-street  and  Dover-street  is  the  White- 
horse  Cellar,  the  starting- place  of  all  the  stage-coaches.  A 
considerable  crowd  assembles  daily  during  the  season  to 
witness  the  start  and  arrival  of  these  well-appointed  equipages. 
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PICCADILLY. 


St.  George's 
Hospital. 
G  rosrenor-place . 

Eatrance  Archway,  surmounted 
by    Equestrian     Statue    of , 
Duke  of  "Wellington. 


*^*  In  1866  a  house  in  the  ter- 
race was  sold  for  25,000/. 


Arlington-street, 
No.  5,  H.  "Walpole's  house. 

St.  James' s-street. 
Egyptian  Hall 


Duke-street 

Fortnum  &  Mason's.  — 

Hatchard,  Bookseller. — 

MaulL,  photographer  — 

Chapman  &  Hall,  publishers. — ' 

St.  James's  Church.  + 


Hyde  Park  Comer. 
W. 
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S         Apsley    House.    Duke   of 

a.  Wellington. 

—-  —  Terrace.  Baroness  Rothschild. 

Q      Lord     Chancellor     Eldon     d. 

g      (183S)  in  comer  house. 

^  —  Hamilton    Place    opened    for 
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§  2.  cul  de  sac. 

|;-^^       Lord  Byron  lived  at  No.  139, 
^r-  in  his  time  13,  Piccadilly- 
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=  5  —  Park-lane,  leading  to  Oxford- 
±  I  street. 

-^  -S  —  Do\m-street. 
=  3;  —  St  James'  Club. 
~  £  —  Brick-street. 
S.'^  —  Old  Hertford  House. 
!?  ~  —  Whitehorae-street.    At  west 
|-  2       comer     Sir    Walter    Scott 
f-  g       lived  when  in  town. 
"i^  —  Half  Moon-street.   East  comer 
^  2j         house  Madame  d'Arblay  lived. 
ji^  —  Naval  and  Military  Club. 
~  -2.  —  Clarges-street.    Ttirf  Club. 
^  §■  —  Bolton-street.   Bath  House. 
r.  r  — Stratton-street.    Comer  house 
5  3  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts. 

2  C      Devonshire  House. 

§•  —  Berkeley-street. 
^7  ^  —  Dover-street, 
"i  5       At  Three  Kings'  stables,  re- 
^  ~-  mains  of  Clarendon  House. 

"Z"^  —  Albemarle-street. 
£•_  —  Bond-street.    In  No.  41,  died 
""  Sterne. 

Burlington  Arcade. 

Burlington     House,       Eoyal 

Academy  and  Royal  and 
Scientific  Societies. 

Albany  ^let  in  chambers.) 

Sackville-street. 


ill' 


5  —  Swallow-street.    Scottish 
-?  Church, 

tr :  -  Air-street. 

5 van  &  Edgar,  drapers. 
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ST.  JAMES'S  STREET  commences  at  St.  Jameb'b  ruluce 
and  extends  to  Albemarle-street. 

"  The  Campua  Martins  of  St.  James's-street 
"Where  the  beaus'  cavalry  pace  to  and  fro. 
Before  they  take  the  field  in  Kotten  Row." 

Ji.  B.  Sheridan. 

Ohsen-e.—'Es&t  side,  'W'hitts  Club,  Nos.  37  and  38  ;  Boodles 
Club,  No.  28  ;  and  on  the  west  side,  Crockford's,  converted 
into  the  Ucvomhire  Club,  1875;  New  Uxiversifi/;  Broola's 
Club,  No.  60;  Arthur's,  No.  C9;  Conservative  Club,  No.  74; 
Thatched  House  Club. 

Eminent  Inhabitants. — Waller,  the  poet,  from  IGGO  till  the 
period  of  Lis  death  (1687),  in  a  hou.se  on  the  Avest  side.  Pope, 
in  "lodgings  at  Mr.  Digby's,  next  door  to  y^  Golden  Ball,  on 
y=  Second  Terras  in  St.  James' .s-street."  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
died,  1794,  in  No.  76  (S.  corner  of  Little  St.  Jamcs's-strect), 
then  Elmsley  the  bookseller's,  now  the  site  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Club.     Lord  Byron,  in  lodgings,  at  No.  8,  in  1811." 

"  AVhen  -vre  -nere  on  the  point  of  setting  out  from  his  lodging  in  .'^t. 
James's-street  [to  go  to  Sydenham  to  Tom  Canipbell's],  it  being  then 
about  mid-day,  he  said  to  the  servant,  Avho  t^  as  sliutting  the  deor  of  the 
vis-h-vis,  'Have  you  put  in  the  pistols?'  and  vas  ansivered  in  the 
affirmative.'" — Maoris  Lift  of  Byran. 

Gillray,  the  caricaturist  (d.  1815),  in  No.  29,  over  what  was 
then  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Humphrey,  the  print-sellers  and 
publishers.  He  threw  himself  out  of  an  upstairs  window, 
and  died  of  the  injuries  he  received.  In  this  street  Blood 
made  his  desperate  attack  on  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond, 
when  on  his  way  home  between  6  and  7  in  the  evening 
(Tuesday,  Dec.  6th,  1670),  to  Clarendon  House,  at  the  top  of 
St.  Jamess  Street,  where  he  then  resided.  The  six  footmen 
who  invariably  attended  the  duke,  walking  on  both  sides  of 
the  street,  over  against  the  coach,  were  by  some  contrivance 
stopped,  or  by  some  mismanagement  were  not  in  the  way, 
and  the  duke  was  dragged  out  of  his  carnage,  buckled  to  a 
person  of  great  strength,  and  actually  carried  past  Berkeley 
House  (now  Devonshire  House)  in  I'iccadilly,  on  the  road  to 
Tyburn,  where  they  intended  to  have  hanged  him.  The 
coachman  drove  to  Clarendon  House,  told  the  porter  that  his 
ma.ster  had  been  seized  by  two  men,  who  had  earned  him 
clown  Piccadilly.  A  chase  was  immediately  made,  and  the 
duke  discovered  in  a  violent  stitiggle  in  the  mud  with  the 
villain  he  was  tied  to,  who  regained  his  horse,  tired  a  pistol 
at  the  duke,  and  made  his  escape. 
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St,  James' s-place. 

King-street. 

Spencer  House. 

Xo.  69,  Arthurs  Club.  — 

No.  74,  Conservative  Club. — 
In  a  house  on  this  site  died 
Giljbon,  the  historian. 
Xo.aH,  Tlia'cliedlluuseClub 
Telegraph  Office. 


WilliVs  Koomf?, 
formerly  Aloiack's 


—  No.  8,  Lord  Byron's  lodging.s 
in  1811. 


Pall  Mall. 


St.  James's  Palace. 
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REGENT  STEEET.  One  of  the  most  handsome  streets 
in  the  metropolis,  was  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  John 
Nash,  architect,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in 
1813,  partly  at  his  own  cost.  It  was  intended  as  a  com- 
munication from  Carlton  House  to  the  Regent's  Park,  and 
cut  through  St.  Alban's-street,  facing  Caidton  House,  thence 
through  St.  James's  Market  across  Piccadilly  to  Castle-street, 
where  it  forms  a  Quadrant,  intersecting  Swallow-street,  and 
then,  taking  the  line  of  Swallow-street  (the  site  of  which  is 
about  the  centre  of  Regent-street),  it  crosses  Oxford-street 
to  Foley  House,  where  it  joins  Portland-place.  The 
reason  for  adopting  this  line  was  that  great  part  of  the 
property  belonged  to  the  Crown.  Langham-place  Church 
was  built  by  Nash  as  a  termination  to  the  view  up  Regent- 
street  from  Oxford-street.  For  this  purpose  the  tower  and 
spire  are  advanced  forward  to  the  centre  line  of  the  street, 
and  appear  almost  isolated  from  the  church.  In  his  designs 
for  Regent-street,  Mr.  Nash  adopted  the  idea  of  uniting 
several  dwellings  into  a  single  fa^-ade,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
degree  of  continuity  essential  to  architectural  importance; 
and,  however  open  to  criticism  many  of  these  designs  may 
be,  when  considered  separately,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
has  produced  a  varied  succession  of  architectural  scenery, 
the  effect  of  which  is  picturesque  and  imposing,  certainly 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  metropolis,  and 
far  prefei-able  to  the  naked  brick  walls  then  univei'sally 
forming  the  sides  of  our  streets.  The  perishable  nature  of 
the  brick  and  composition  of  which  the  houses  in  this  street 
are  built  gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram  : — 

"  Augustus  at  Rome  was  for  building  renown'd, 
And  of  marble  he  left  what  of  brick  he  had  found ; 
r.ut  is  not  oar  Nash,  too,  a  very  great  master? — 
He  finds  us  all  brick  and  lie  leaves  us  all  plaster." 

Quarterly  Eevietv  for  June,  1S26. 


REGENT  STREET  AND  WATERLOO  PLACE, 

All  Souls',  Lano;liam-place. 
Nast,  arcMtect 
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New  Burlington-street. — [ 
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dows  and  doors  split  open;  and 
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HOLBORN",  OR  OLDBOURNE.  A  main  thoroughfare 
running  east  and  west  .between  Drury-lane  and  Farringdon- 
street.  At  Broolx- street  stood  "  Holborn  Bars,"  a  block  of 
houses  projectiug  from  the  S.  side,  so  as  to  narrow  the  street 
to  one-third  of  its  original  wiHth,  maiking  the  termination 
of  the  City  Liberties  in  that  direction;  and  at  Farringdon- 
street  stood  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Fleet,  called  "  Old- 
bourne  Bridge."  It  derives  its  name  from  Oldbourne,  or 
Hilbourne,  a  burn  or  rivulet  that  broke  out  near  Holborn 
Bars,  and  ran  down  the  whole  street  to  Oldboiu'ne  Bridge, 
and  into  the  Fleet  Ditch,  now  converted  into  a  common 
sewei',  and  covered  over,  Wt  destined  to  live  in  fame  from 
Pope's  "  Dunciad  : " 

"  Where  Fleet  Ditch,  with  disemboguing  streams, 
Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames, 
The  King  of  Dykes  !  than  whom  no  sluice  of  mud 
"With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood." 

This  was  the  old  road  from  Xewgate  and  the  Tower  to  the 
gallows  at  Tyburn.  Up  the  "  heavy  hill "  went  William,  Lord 
Russell,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's-Inn-fields. 
The  same  line  of  road  from  Aldgate  to  Tyburn  was  chosen  for 
the  whippings  which  Titus  Gates,  Dangerfield,  and  Johnson 
endured  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Gerard,  who  dates  his 
Herbal  (fol.  1597)  ''  From  my  house  in  Holborne,  within  the 
suburbs  of  London,  this  first  of  December,  1597,"  had  a 
good  garden  behind  his  house,  and  mentions  in  his  Herbal 
many  of  the  x'arer  plants  which  gi-ew  well  in  it. 

To  avoid  the  dangerous  descent  of  Holborn-hill,  a  Viaduct 
and  High-level  Bridge  over  Farringdon-street  was  commenced 
from  Newgate-street,  Old  Bailey,  to  Ely-place,  1867.  AVilliam 
Hey  wood,  engineer.  The  bridge  is  a  skew  of  cast  iron,  in  three 
spans,  resting  on  granite  piers.  It  extends  from  Hattou 
Garden  to  Newgate-street,  a  distance  of  1400  ft.,  with  a 
width  of  80  ft.,  passing  over  Shoe-lane,  close  to  St,  Andrew's 
Churchyard,  from  which  near  1000  bodies  were  removed  to 
Ilford  Cemetei-y  to  make  way  for  it.  At  the  Holborn  end  a 
handsome  Circus  has  been  opened  out,  from  which  branches 
Hatton  Garden,  and  a  fine  broad  street  leading  to  Farring- 
don  Road  and  Smithfield  Meat  Market.  Under  the  roadway 
are  vaults  and  sub-chambers  for  sewers,  telegraph-wires>  gas 
and  water-pipes. 
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HOLBORN. 

St.  Sepulchre's  Church, 
^oii-jijjj  L.  CI  at.  &  Dover  Railway  Stat. 


Farringdon-road . — 

Viaduct  over  the  valley,  1867-69. — 
Equestrian  Statue  of  "the  Prince 
Consort.  — 

Ely-place. — ^ 
Ely  Chapel,  the  only  remaining 
relic  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely's 
splendid  palace,   erectei  by 
Bp.  de  Luda  (Louth)  1260-98, 
mentioned  hy  Shakspeare  in 
Kich.   111.,   was  told  to  the 
Roman   Catholics,    1874.     It 
retains  a  fine  gothic  roof.         . 
Hatton- garden. — 
Leather-lane. — 
Furnival's-Inn.  — 
Brook-street.  — 
Fox-court,  (on  right  handj,  birth- 
place of  Savage,  the  poet. 

Gray's-Inn-lane.  — \^ 

Fulwood's-rents. — 


the 


Farringdon  street,  covering 

Fleet  Ditch. 

—  City  Temple  (Congregational 

—  Shoe-lane.  [Church). 

+  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.    Wren. 

Dr.  Sacheverel's  Church.— Savage, 

I  the  poet,  baptised  in  this  church. 

, —  Fetter-lane. 


1 —  Castle-street. 
I —  Thavies  Inn. 

—  Site  of  Holbom  Ears,  and  limit  of 
City  Liberty  without  the  walls ; 
pulled  doivn  1867. 


o   —Chancery-lane. 


Red-Lion-street. — 


Kingsgate-street . 


Great  Turnstile. 


—  Little  Turnstile. 

—  New  Turnstile. 


Southampton-row. 


Little  Queen-street. 

Down  this  street  Lord  W.  Russell 
was  led  to  the  scaffold  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields. 


DninMane. 


Museum- street, 
le.iding  to  British  ^Museum.    W 

Lf-ading  to  Oxford-street. 
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STRAND. 
Temple  liar. 


Site  of  New  Palace  of  Justice.  - 
The  Strand  was  not  paved  until 
1532.  Asmany  asnine^i«Ao;3S 
p^ssessed  inns  or  hostels  on 
the  water  side  of  the  Strand, 
at  the  Reformation.  No  traces 
of  their  houses  hut  the  names 
remain.     (See   Scott's  "  For- 
tunes of  Nigel.") 
Clement's  Inn, 
AVych-st.,  leading  to  Drury-lane.  - 


Hoi  ywell-street.  — 
Full  of  Jew  clotliesmeu 
and  book-stalls. 

First  of  50  Churches  erected  inQ. 
Anne's  reign,  Jas.  Gihhs,  archt. 


Catherine-street. 


"Wellington-street,  leading  to  - 
Bow-street. 

Lyceum  Theatre.  • 

Burleigh-sti'eet.  ■ 
Site  of  Exeter  'Chauge. 

Southampton-street.  • 
Site  of  Bedford  House. 

Adelphi  Theatre,  ■ 
Behind  this  Theatre  is  Maiden 
Lane,  in  which  Andrew  Man-ell 
lived  and  Voltaire  lodged. 


King  William-street, 
Telegraph  Office, 


Golden  Cross  Hotel. 
Morley's  Hotel. 


E    Child's  Bauk, 


—  Site  of  Essex  House. 

—  Deverenx-court.   Here  was  the 

Grecian  Coffee-house. 

St.  Clement  Danes  Church  de- 
si^^ned  by  Wreti,  named  from 
Danes  buried  here  (Harold 
Harefoot,  Son  of  Canute).  In  a 
pew  near  the  pulpit,  close  to  a 
pillar,  marked  by  a  br^ss  plate. 
Dr.  Snn.   Johnson    worshipped 

j  for  20  years.  Joe  Miller  was 
buried  in  the  parish  burial 
proiind,  now  occupied  by  King's 

j    College  Hospital. 

Site  of  Arundel  House. 

St.  Mary-le-Strand  Church.    The 

I  interior,  a  very  elegant  archi- 
tectural   composition,   deserves 

I    to  be  f  een.     Site  of  Maypole. 

• —  In   Strand-lane  is  the  Roman 

j        Bath. 

—  King's  College. 

I —  Somerset  House.  Public  offices. 

—  141,  Siteof  Jacob  Tonson'sshop. 

—  Wellington-street,    leading    to 

Waterloo  Bridge. 

—  Savoy   Chapel,   down  "  Savoy 

Steps."    C&Qe  Churches.) 

—  Beaufort    Buildings.      Site    of 

AVorcester  House. 

—  Cecil-street.    Site  of  Salisbury 

House  and  New  Exchange. 

—  Adam-st.:— leading  to  Adelphi 
I  Terrace,  facing  the  River, 
\  in  the  centre  house  of  which 
I  Garrick  died. 

—  Contts  &  Co.,  Bankers. 

'■ —  Site  of  Durham  House,  where 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  lived.  Go  down 
'-  Buckingham-street  and  see  the 

I  AVater  Gate,  all  that  remains  of 

York  House,  built    for  Yilliers 
I  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

\ — Siteof  York  House.  LordBacon 
i  born  here. 

I —  Charing-cross  Railway  Station. 
I  A  copy  of  Queen  Eleanor's  Cross  in 
'  front. 

—  Northumberland  Avenue. 


W 


Charing  Cross, 
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FLEET    STREET. 


Viaduct  of  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway, 
over  Ludeate  Hill. 


|Farringdon-street.  —  E. 
Fleet  ditch,  now  a  sewer,  under 
Farriogdon-street.      Fleet-&t.     , 
is   named  from   the  Fleet,  a    j 
stream  which  became  a  ditch 
and  open  sewer— now  covered. 
It    enters   the  Thames   near    | 
Blackfriars    hridg?.     On    its    j 
banks  stood  the  Fleet  prison, 
now  the  Nonconformists'  Me- 
morial Hall. 

Shoe-lane,  leading  to  Holbom.  - 

Bolt-court.  - 
Dr.  Johnson  died  here. 


Crane-court — Scottish  Hospital;  — 
Old  Meeting  Room  of  Koyal 
Society,  when    Sir   I«aac        j 
Newton  was  President.  | 

Fetter-lane,  leading  to  Holbom.  — \ 

Record  Otfice  — | 

Peele's  Coffee  Honse ;  — ! 

Newspapers  filed  here,      i 


Churcli  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  -f  i 

the  "West.     Shaw,  arcliitect. ' 

Crown  Life  Insurance.  — ' 

Here  the  Fire  of  London  stopped,    i 

Chancery -lane.  — , 

Seven  doors  up,  on 

the  left,     lived 

Izaak  Walton. 


Cock  Tavern.  — 
Famous  for  Stout. 

I 

New  Law  Courts.  On  site  of 
Shire  Lane  (afterwards  Series- 
court)  and  Boswell-court. 


—  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 
i 

—  Bride-lane,   leading  to   site  of 

Bridewell  Hospital. 

;+  St.  Bride's  Church. 

I  Built  hy  Wren. 

I 

I —  To  Salisbury-square, 

I         In  which  Kicbardsoo,  the  noyelist , 

!  lived. 


—  Bouverie  -  street,    leading  in 
\  White  friars  and  the  region 

j  formerly  known  as  Alsatia. 

. —  Serjeants'  Inn. 


—  Site  of  Mitre  Tavern.    Resort 
\        of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell. 


—  Hoare's  Banking  Honse. 
I         tablishsd  1630. 


Es- 


' — Inner- Temple- gate,  leading 
to  Temple  Church:  at  "W. 
comer  house.  Pope  and  War- 

j  burton  first  met. 

I —  Rainbow  Tavern.    Famous  for 

I  Stout. 

■■ —  Middle-Temple-gate. 


Child's  Banking  Honse. 
Oldest  Banking  House  in  London, 
founded  by  Francis  Child,  Gold. 
smith,  1620. 
Site  also  of  Deril  TaTem. 


"W 

Sit   of  Temple  Bar. 
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CHE  APSIDE,  or  Cheap.  A  street  between  the  Poultry  (E.) 
aud  St.  Paul's  ( W.),  acoutiuuatiou  of  the  line  from  Charing  Cross 
to  the  Royal  Exchange,  from  Holborn  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  street,  one  of  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares  iu 
London,  Avas  famous  in  foi'mer  times  for  its  Hidings,  or 
tournaments,  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. — for  its 
Crosi,  the  last  but  one  of  the  nine  erected  by  Edward  I. 
(1290)  to  mark  the  line  of  tlie  funeral  procession  of  his 
queen  Eleanor,  the  cross  immediately  preceding  was  at 
Waltham,  and  the  succeeding  and  last  at  Charing,  Cheap- 
side  Cross  was  finally  demolished  in  16i3,  by  the  mob; — for 
its  Conduits — two  iu  numbei',  the  "  Great "  and  the  '•  Little," 
built  about  1285  to  receive  the  water,  conveyed  in  leaden 
pipes,  from  the  Paddington  I'eservoir ; — for  its  Standard, 
which  stood  near  Bow  Church,  and  at  which  Wat  Tyler 
caused  Kichard  Lions  to  be  beheaded  (13 SI),  and  Jack  Cade 
Lord  Saye  (1450)  ;  and,  still  later,  for  its  silk-mercers,  linen- 
drapers,  and  hosiers. 

The  last  Lord  Mayor's  pageant  devised  by  the  City  poet, 
and  publicly  performed  (Elkanah  Settle  was  this  last  City 
poet),  was  seen  by  Queen  Anne  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign 
(1702)  "from  a  balcony  in  Cheapside."  The  concluding  plate 
of  Hogarth's  "Industry-  aud  Idleness"  represents  the  City 
procession  entering  Cheapside — the  seats  erected  on  the  occa- 
sion and  the  canopied  balcony,  hung  with  tapestry,  containiug 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III.,  and  his 
Princess,  as  spectators  of  the  scene. 

Observe. — Church  of  St.  Maiy-le-Bow  {see  Sect,  xiv.) ; 
Saddlei-s'  Hall,  next  Xo.  142  :  here  Sir  Richard  Blackmore, 
the  poet,  followed  the  profession  of  a  physician.  Xo.  90, 
coi-ner  of  Ironmonger-lane,  was  the  shop  of  Alderman  Boydell 
(d.  1S04).  Before  he  removed  here,  ho  lived  "at  the  Unicovn, 
the  corner  of  Queen-street,  in  Cheapside,  London."  Before 
the  present  Mansion-house  Avas  built  in  1737,  Xo.  73  Avas 
used  occasionally  as  the  Lord  Mayor's  Mansion-house. 

Cheapside  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  verse  in  John  Gilpin, 

"  Smack  went  tlie  whip,  rouud  went  the  wheels, 
Wer^  never  folk  so  glad  ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath 
As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. " 
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CHEAPSIDE    AND    POULTRY. 


E.  Mansion  House. 

[      I —  Queen  Victoria-street,  leading 
[I        10    Blackfriars    Bridge    and 
►s'        Thames  Quay. 


Site  of  Poultry  Compter.  —  ^ 
Grocers'  Hall.  — j 

Old  Jewry.  — 


Mercers'    Hall,    behind  which  — 

Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop     j 

of  Canterbury,  was  bom.  [ 

Ironmouger-lane  — 

King-street,  leading  to  the  — 
Guild-Uall. 


Laivrence-lane. 


Milk-street.    Sir  Thomas  More  — 
bom  in. 


■\Vood-btreet. 


Gutter-lane.  — 

Saddlers'  Hall.  — ! 
Foster-lane.  — 


Bucklersbury,  leading  tc  Queen 
Vicioria-strett. 


—  Queen-street,  leading  to  South- 
j  wark  Bridge. 

. —  Bow-lane. 

St.  Mary-le-Bow  Church.  The 
spire  is  one  of  "Wren's  great 
masterpieces  [set.  Sect.  xiv;. 


—  Bread-street. 

Milton  bom  in.  Here  sto^d  the 
Slern-iaid  Tavcru,  fieqnentcd  by 
Sliakspeare,  Kajeigh,  htu  Jodsuo. 


—  Friday  -  Street,  "so  called,  of 
fishmongei  s  dwelling  there  and 
serving    Friday's    iLarket."  — 

—  FountaiL- court.  [Stov.-. 


■ —  Mitre-court. 
I—  Old  Change. 


General  Post  Office.  — -      — 

W.      St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 

Near  St.  Paul's  was  BUJ'.op  Bonner's  Coal  Hole,  one  of  the  worst 
prisons  in  which  the  victims  of  the  Popish  Persecution  under 
Queen  Maiy  were  shut  up. 
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CORNHILL. 

Near  the  junction  of  Cornhill  and  Leadeuhall-street  stood 
the  "Staudard,"  built  1582,  for  distributing  water  brought 
from  the  Thames  by  a  forcer,  invented  by  Peter  Morris,  a 
Dutchman,  the  motive-power  Vjeing  the  tides  in  the  Thames, 
which  worked  a  wheel  under  old  London  Bridge.  Distances 
along  many  of  the  high  roads  out  of  London  were  measured 
from  it. 


Bishopsgate-st.,  leading  to 
Shoreditch. 


Cornhill,  so  called,  from  a  — 
corn  market  "time  outof 
mind  there  holden." 

AVhite  Liou-court.  — 


Finch-lane.  — 


Site  of  Freeman'a-conrt,  — 
in  which  De  Foe  lived 


Royal  Exchange. 


Bank  of  England. 


Gracechurch-st.,  leading  to 
London  Bridge. 

+  St.  Peter's  Church. 


+  St.  ilichael's  Church. 

—  St.  Michael's-alley. 

No.  41,  Gray  the  poet  was  bom, 
1716,  in  a  house  on  this  site. 


—  Birchiu-laue,  callen  after  Birch- 
over  the  builder. 


—  Change-alley,  scene  of  Pope's 
story  of  Curll  the  bookseller, 
being  converted  by  the  Jews. 


—  Pope's  Head-alley. 


—  Birch's,  Pastrycook. 

—  Lombard-street. 
+  St.Mai-y  WodnothCh. 


-4      I- 
Piinces-street.    W.    ]\ransiou  House. 
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DRURY    LANE. 


'0  may  thy  rLrtue  guard  th.ee  throagh 

the  roads  . 

Of  Druiy's  mazy  courts   and   darkly  _• 

abodes  !  ',  -^  ~ 

The    harlots'    guilefiil    paths,    TVho   ."t;  ^ 

nightly  stand  i  z:  -ii 

"VN'here  Catherine-street  descends  in-   "^  ^ 

to  the  Strand."— Gay's  "  Trivia."      :;:;  S 


Broad-street,  St.  Giles's. 


Drury-lane,  so  called  from  the  - 
town   house    of   the    Druryj 
family.     It  lost  its    aristo- 
cratic character  early  in  the 
reigQ  of  Wm.  111. 


Betterton-street.  — 


Long  Acre,  leading  to 
Leicester-sq^uare . 


Little    Eussell-street,  leading- 

_^to  Covent-garden,  Dnuy-lane 

Theatre,  &c. 


AVhite  Hart-street- 

Marquis-court,  footway  from  ■ 
City  to  Covent-garden. 


Site  of  Nell  Gwyu's  lodging,  • 
where  Pepys  saw  her  "  stand- 
ing at  her  lodgings'  door,  in 
her  smock-sleeves  and  bodice," 
watching  the  milkmaids  on 
May.  day,  1667. 


Strand. 


Holbom. 


Coal-yard,  birth-place  of 
Nell  G^^yn. 

Mackllu-street, 

Parker-street,  formerly  Lewk- 
nor's-lane,  long  a  notoriously 
bad  part  of  Loudon. 


Great  Queen-street,  leading 
to  Lincoln' s-inn-fields. 


•  Pit-place,  properly  Cockpit 
place,  site  of  Cockpit  Theatre 
(the  first  Drury-lane  Theatre). 


Kemble-street,  leading  to 
Lincoln'  s-I  nn-field  s . 


Craven-buildings,  site  of  Craven 
v^  House,  in  which  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia  died,  1662. 


St.  Maiy-le-Strand  Church. 
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CHANCERY   LANE. 


N. 


W  — 


-E 


Wentworth,  Lord  Strafford,  vras 
1)0111, 1593,  ill  the  house  of  his 
mother's  father,  Mr.  Robert 
Atkinson,  a  bencher  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn. 


Gateway    to    Lincoln's-Inn,    of— 
the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  (1518) 


Union  Bank — 
Carey-street.— 


Law  Institution  and  Club.— 


Izaak  AValton  lived  in  the  7th 
house  from  Fleet-st.,  1627-44. 


llolbom.      llolbom. 


—Southampton-buildings. 


— Cursitor-street. 

— Rolls  House  and  Chapel. 


In  Roll*  chapel  is  a  very  fine  monu. 
roent,  Italian  work,  XVIth  ccntuiy. 
perhaps  by  Torregiano.fo  Ur.Youu};, 
whose  ii'f.umlient  eflB;ry  is  finely 
modelled  in  terra  cotta,  while  at  the 
back  appears  the  head  of  the  Saviour, 
with  a  cherub  on  each  side.  The 
Bolls  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  were 
fornierlv  kept  in  iron  presses  round 
this  chapel,  extending  even  behind 
the  altar.  Adjoining  is  the  residence 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 


— Serjeants'  Inn. 
i       for  £57,000. 


Sold  Feb.  1S77 


Jacob  Tonson  the 
first  shop,  1694. 


bookseller's 


Temple  Bar, 


Fleet-street.     Fleet-street. 
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OXFOED  STREET.  A  line  of  thoroughfai-e,  one  mile  and 
a  half  long,  between  St.  Giles's  Pound  and  old  Tyburn  mow 
Cumberland  Gate),  so  called  from  its  being  the  highway 
from  London  to  Oxford.  In  170S  it  was  known  as  Tyburn- 
road-  It  is,  however,  somewhat  uncertain  when  it  was  first 
formed  into  a  continuous  line  of  street,  and  in  what  yeai-  it 
was  first  called  Oxford-street.  Xew  Oxford-street,  opened 
for  carriages  Mai'ch  6th,  1817,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
'•'Rookery"  of  St.  Giles,  thi-ough  which  it  was  diiven  at  a 
cost  of  290,227/.  is.  10c/.,  of  which  113,963/.  was  paid  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  alone  for  freehold  pvu-chases.  All  that  re- 
mained, in  the  autumn  of  1849,  of  this  infamoiLS  Rookery  (so 
called  as  a  place  of  resort  for  sharpers  and  quarrelsome 
people)  was  included  and  condensed  in  ninety -five  wretched 
houses  in  Ch\irch-lane  and  Carrier-street,  wherein,  incredible 
as  the  fact  may  appear,  no  less  than  2550  persons  were 
crammed  into  a  space  of  gi-oimd  between  1  and  1-jL  acre  in 
area.  In  these  noisome  abodes  nightly  shelter,  at  Sd.  per 
head,  might  be  obtained. 

The  long  avenue  of  street,  formerly  called  XEW  ROAD 
(now  PentoaviQe-road,  Euston-road,  and  Marylebone-road) 
is  a  continuation  of  the  City-road,  leading  to  the  Regent's 
Park,  St.  John's-wood,  and  the  Edgware-road.  It  was 
planned  in  17oi,  and  opened  about  1758.  Observe. — St. 
James's  Chapel,  Pentonville  (on  the  north  side) ;  here  R,  P. 
Bonington,  the  painter,  is  bmied. — St.  Pancras  Xew  Church. 
— Holy  Tiinity  Church,  Marylebone. — St,  Marylebone  Xew 
Church,  and  the  thi-ee  huge  termini  of  the  G.  X.  R.,  M.  R,, 

L.  &  X.  ^y.  R. 

CITY  ROAD.  A  crowded  thoroughfai-e — a  contiauation 
of  the  Pentonville-road,  running  from  the  Angel  at  Islington  to 
Fiosbiuy-square  ;  opened  1761 ;  Mr.  Dingley,  the  projector, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  City -road,  modestly  declining 
to  have  it  called  after  his  own  name.  Observe.  —  John 
"Wesley's  chapel  and  grave,  immediately  opposite  Bunhill- 
fields  Burial-gi-ound. 

'"Great  multitudes  assembled  to  see  the  ceremonv  of  laving  the  founda- 
tion, so  that  Weslev  could  not,  without  much  difficulty,  get  through  the 
press  to  lay  the  first  stone,  on  which  his  name  and  the  date  were  inserted 
on  a  plate  of  brass.  '  This  was  laid  by  John  Wesley,  on  April  1,  1777.' 
Probably,  says  he,  this  will  be  seen  no  more  by  any  htunan  eye,  bat  will 
remain  there  till  the  earth,  and  the  works  thereof  are  burnt  up."— 
Southe'/s  Life  of  Wesley,  ii.  385. 
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BOW    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN, 
So  called  from  running  in  the  shape  of  a  bent  bow. 


Long  Acre. 

Covent    Crarden    Theatre,    or 
Royal  Italian  Opera. 

On  the  site  of  this  theatre 
lived  Dr.  Radcliflfe,  'SVycherley, 
and  many  other  wits,  from  1646 
to  1735. 

Bow-street  Police  Office.  Here  ■ 
Fielding  wrote  his  Tom  Jones. 
About  to  be  removed. 


Site  of  Will's  Coffee-house.  — , 


Long  Acre. 


Upper  house,  comer  of  King's 
Arms-court,  lived  Grinling 
Gibbons. 


N 

W— -E 


Great  Russell-street. 


S 
' —  Police  Station. 


Great  Russell-street. 


GREAT   QUEEN   STREET,   LINCOLNSINNFIELDS. 

Lincoln' s-Inn-fields. 

So  called  in  compliment  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  Queen  of  Chas.  I. 


Little  Queen-street,  leading  to  - 

Holborn. 
Down  this  street  Lord  Russell  was 

led  to  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's- 

Inn-fields. 


Tlie  whole  of  the  north  side  was 
built  a  century  later  than  the 
south. 


E 


N  — —  S 


W 


Drury-lane. 


House  of  Lord  Chancellor  Soraers 
and  the  Minister  Duke  of  New- 
castle, temp.  George  II. 

The  whole  of  the  south  side  was 
originally  built  by  Inigo  Jones, 
and  from  1630  to  1730  was  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  localities 
in  London  —  the  houses  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  Holbom- 
fields.  In  one  of  these  houses 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  died. 
In  another  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
lived  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  The  large  red-brick 
house,  with  an  arch-way  under 
it  (now  Nos.  55  and  56)  was  the 
house  of  Hudson,  the  portrait- 
painter,  and  master  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Freemasons'  Hall  and  Tavern. 


Drury-lane. 
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CHARING   CROSS  TO    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 


Dmmmoud's  Bank.   -  r:j<^  i —  Craig's-court. 
Cocks,  Biddulph,  &  Co.—  =  J^ 


I      «  =  = 
Admiralty.  —       «  p     —  Scotland  Yard. 

_      M  Metropolitan  Police-station, 


Paymaster'GeneraVs.  — 


HorBe  Guards.- 


Treasury. — 

Oifice  of  thePiime  Minister.  — 

Site  of  Cockpit,  in  Avhich 

Oliver  Cromwell  lived. 

I 

Privy  Council. —  ] 
Chancel,  of  the  I 

Exchequer. 


—  Whitehall  Place. 


WTiitehall  Banqneting-lionse, 
built  by  Inigo  Jones. 

-  Gwyder  House. 

-  Privy  Gardens. 

Sir  R.  Peels  bouse. 

-Montague  House. 
Duke  of  Bucckuch. 


Downing-st. 


Public  Office? : 
Colouial  Office. 
Home  Office. 
Foreiam  Office. 
India  Office. 


Richmond-terr. — Site  of  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth's  lodgings. 


In  King-street  died,  for 

lack  of  bread, 
Spenser,  author  of  the 
"  Faerie  Queene." 


— "Westminster  Club.    3 


Metropolitan  Railway  Station, 
To  Westmins'er  Bridge.  


S. 


s  2 
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PARK   LANE. 


The  S.W.  corner  of  Edgeware 
Road,  close  to  Arklow  House, 
is  the  probable  site  of  Tyburn 
Gallows,   and  burial-place  of  i 
Oliver  Cromwell.  I 


Gt.  Cumberland-st. 


I       I 
5Iarble  Arch, 
lirought  from  Buckingham  Palace. 


Grosvenor  Gate.  — 

HYDE  PARK.  I 

Tlie  whole  of  the  railings  of 
Hyde  Park  were  torn  down  by 
a  lawless  mob,  led  on  by  the 
Reform  League,  on  July  23, 
1866,  under  pretence  of  holding 
ft  reform  meeting  in  the  Park. 
Mob  law  prevailed.  The  police 
stationed  inside  were  brutally, 
beaten  with  stones  and  brick- 
bats, and  more  than  40  were  in-i 
jured  for  life.  The  Conserva-| 
tive  Government  were  cowed.' 
Yet  a  previous  Whig  Govern- 
ment through  Sir  George  Grey 
had  forbad  a  reform  meeting  to 
be  held  on  tliis  very  ground ; 
tliey  stopped  Garibaldi  meet- 
ings there.  On  the  10th  April, 
1848,  Lord  Russell's  Govern- 
ment closed  the  gates,  and  kept, 
them  with  guards  of  cavalry. 


Stanhope  Gate.— 


Duke  of  Cambridge. 
Gloucester  House.— 


Oxford-street. 

—  Camelford  House.     "Where  the 

Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince 
Leopold  lived. 

—  Green-street :    at  No.  56,  died 

Kev.  Sydney  Smith. 


Upper  Brook-strePt.  Brook 
House.  Sir  D.  Coutts  Mar- 
joribanks. 

—  Dudley  House  (Earl  of  Dudley): 
paintings  by  Raphael,  &c. 


•  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  corner 
bouse,  residence  of  lit,  Dis- 
raeli down  to  1872. 


—  Mount-street. 

—  South-street. 

—  Stanhope-street.  Dorchester 
House.  Vulliamy,  Architect. 
Built  for  Mr.  Holford.  Fine 
Pictures  and  Libraiy. 

—  Londonderry  House,    Marquis 

of  Londonderry. 

—  Hamilton  Place. 


Piccadilly. 
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NEWGATE  STREET. 
General  Post  Office.  E. 

St.  Martin's-le-Grand.         "c^^^^S^^ 


Post  Office  Telegram  — 
Department.  ■ 


Lath-street  (Old  Bagnio),  in 
time  of  Charles  II. 


Kiug-Edward-street,    foiTuerly 
Butcher-liall-laue. 


Passage    leading    to    Christ's 
Hospital. 


Christ's  Hospital,  New  Hall. 


Site  of  Giltspur-street 
Compter,  pulled  down  1855. 


— .  Panyer-alley.     (Curious  sculp- 
ture in.) 


-Queen's-Head-passage.  (Dolly's 
Chop-house.) 


Ivy-lane.  (Site  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Ivy-lane  Club.) 


—  Newgate  Market  (site  of). 


In  Bell-inn,  died,  1684. 
Archbishop  Lei  ghton. 


"Warwick-lane.  (Site  of  Old 
College  of  Physicians,  built  by 
Wren.  Observe. — Effigy  of 
Guy  on  "W.  wall  of  lane.) 

Newgate  Prison. 


Pye-comer. 
Here  Fire  of  Lon- 
don stopped. 


Giltspur-street.     Old  Bailey. 


St.      X 
Sepulchre's 
Church. 


OQ 

Holbom 

§ 

Viaduct. 

<D 

O 

■w 
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ALDERSGATE   STREET. 


•N. 


Goswell  Road. 
AVilderuess-row.  Old-street. 


C  barter-house,  — 


Metrop. 

Smitbfield.  ;       Kly.  Sta. 


Metropol. 

Meat 
Max-ket. 


Long-lane.  — 


Albion  Tavern,  - 
famous  for  good  dinners. 
London  House,  - 
formerly  residence  of  Bishops  of 
London. 
Westmoreland-buildings,  - 
marking  site  of  town-house  of 
the  Nevilles,  Earls  of  "West- 
moreland. 

Little  Britain.- 

St.  Botolph's  Ch.,  Aldersgate.- 

Bull  and  Mouth-street. - 

Money  Order  Office- 
Telegraph  Office- 


Newgate-street. 


—Site  of  Pistol's  "  Manor  of  I'ict- 
'  hatch." 


O 


■Barbican,  Milton's  house  was 
pulled  down  in  1784. 

•  Site  of  Lauderdale  House, 
town-house  of  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, temp.  Chas.  II. 

Shaftesbury  House,  built  by 
Inigo  Jones  for  the  Earl  of 
Thanet.  Here  lived  Lord 
Chancellor  Shafte'sbury,  temp. 
Chas.  II. 


Here  stood  Aldersgate— one  of 
the  gates  iu  the  old  city  walls. 


General  Post-office. 


Cheapside. 


St.  Paul's.' X 
3. 
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FISH-STREET  HILL,  GRACECHURCHSTREET,  AND 
BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.  Hoimdsditch. 


Site  of  Bull  Inn,  used  as  a  stage—'  c 
(before  theatres  -were  erected;  3 
by  Tarlton  and  Burbage;  here  -^ 
liobson,  the  earner,  put  up.  Z. 

South  Sea  House.  — \  -§ 

I  a 

Threadneedle-st. — \,  "S 
to 

Site  of  St.  Martin  Outwich.— J  2 

I  o 

London  Tavern,  pulled  down  —  .g 
1876,  now  a  Bank.  j  r; 


Here  stood  Bishopsgate,  one  of 
the  gates  in  London-wall. 


—  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate. 

—  Crosby  HaTl.      Good  perpendi- 
I     cularbuilding,  temp.  Hen.  yill 

Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall. 


N 


Cornhill.  —       —  Leadenhall-street. 


W  — 


s 


Omnibuses  for  Sur — 
rey  and  Kent  start  i 
from  both  sides  of  ] 
street.  \ 


At  the  Cross  Keys,  in  the  reign — :  j; 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Bankes  j  -^ 
exhibited  his  horse,  Morocco.       I  i 


Half  Moon  passage. 
Bull's  Head  passage. 


Lombard-st. —  s  — Fenchurch-street. 


lO 


King  William-street.  —       —  Talbot  Court 


St.  Bennet,  Gracechurch 
(site  of). 


Statue  of  William  IV.  marks 
the  site  of  Boars  Head  Ta- 
vern in  Eastcheap. 


Eastcheap. 


Arthur-street.       Here  stood  a  — ^'  JH  —  The  Monument— 202  feet  from 
Btone  house  in  which  Edward     '  2  v-'hich   the    Fire    of    Loudon 

the  Black  Prince  was  lodged.  —  §         began. 


St.  Magnus,  by  Sir  C.  Wren. 


The  Thames. 
Site  of  old  London  Bridge. 
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UPPER    AND    LOWER    THAMES    STREET. 
The  Tower. 


St.  Dunstan's-hill. 

St.  Dunstan's,  by  "Wren.        § 

E 

St.  Mary-at-Hill.       M 

Coal  Exchange.  —  ^ 


Puddiug-lane.    Tire  of  London 
began. 

Fish-street-hill. 


Custom-house. 


—  Billingsgate  Market. 


Steamboats  down  river  for 
Greemnch,  "Woolwich,  Black- 
wall,  &c. 


—  St.  Magnus,  by  AVren. 
King  William-street.  -       _  London  Bridge. 
j  —      —  Fishmongers'  Hall. 

N— !— S 


W 


Suffolk-lane. 


Steamboats  up  river  to  Black- 
friars,  Chelsea,  &c. 

All  Hallows  the  More;  hand- 
sf'tne  screen,  presented  by 
Hans  mercb-mts. 

S.  E.  Railway  Bridge. 


Dowgate.  — 
Cannon-street  Tenninns  of  ri.E.  — 
Railway,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Steel-yard,  or  Hall  of  tlie 
Hanse  Merchants,  1250 — 1550. 
College-hill.  — 
St.  Michael's,  College-hill,  by 
"\Vren. 
St.  James's     Garlickhithe,  by 
Wren. 

Site  of  St.  Michael's,  Queenhithe, 
by  Wren,  pulled  down  1876.        , 

Bread-street-hill,  leading  to  —      . 
Cheapside.  j      j 

Old  Fish-street-hill.  — '      ! 

:        I 

St.  Bennefs,  Paul's  -  wharf,  —       —Site  of  Baynard  Castle.     The 
burial-place  of  Inigo  Jones,  ;  •      castle  of  Bainardus,  the   Nor- 

near  Heralds'  College. 


-Qneen  St, 

Three  Cranes  in  the  Yintiy, 

-  Southwark  Bridge. 

-  Vintners'  Hall. 


Queenhithe,  a  quay  or  market, 
long  the  rival  of  Billingsgate. 


<9:\ 


m?n     associate    of    William 
the   Conqueror,   whose   name 
survives   also  in   Bayswater, 
t.  e.,  Baynard's  water. ' 
■S  —Puddle  Dock. 


London,         ^ 
Chatham,  &  Do  "H  ver  Rail«-ay  and  Bridge. 

—  B  —  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 
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HIGH-STREET,     BOROUGH, 


River  Thames. 


River  Thames. 


St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

Site  of  Bishop  of  Winchester's 
Palace,  near  to  whicli  stood 
the  Globe  Theatre,  in  which 
Shakspeare  acted. 


Maypole-alley  ■ 


—  London  Bridge  Railway  Stats. 

of  5  separate  lines  ;  of  Dover, 
Brighton,  Greenwich,  &c. 
Line  of  junction  from   London 
bridge  to  Charing-cross. 

Former  site  of 

—  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

—  St.  Thomas's  Church. 
Guy's  Hospital. 
Three  Crane-court. 


N 

W— —  E 
S 


St.  Margaret' s-court.  —       —  Site  of  Talbot  Inn.  the  Tabardot 
Chaucers " Canterbuiy  Tales." 


Union-street.  — 


Many  of  the  yards  and  courts 
off  High-street  retain  the 
names  of  the  old  inns  at 
•which  tbe  coaches  and 
earners  used  to  put  up. 


The  Mint,  a  sanctuaiy  for  in — 
solvent  debtors,  like  Alsatia, 
suppressed  in  reign  of  Geo,  I. 


-  King-street 

Site  of  Marshalsea  Prison, 
marked  by  house  No.  119. 
Here  many  Protestant  mar- 
tyrs suffered  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Mary. 


St.  George's  Church,  Southwark. 
bmial-paco  of  Bi^^hop  BouuLr, 
Rush  worth,  snd  C"cker. 
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THE    TH AM ES  (f««  Introduction). 
From  Dattersea  to  Vaiixball  Bridge. 


Battersea  Church.     Biinal-place 
of  Lord  Bolini'broke. 


In  a  cottage  here,  J.  M.W. Turner, 
the  landscape  painter,  d.  1851. 

Jheync  Kow,  No.  5,  a  red  brick 
house  for  more  than  40  years 
residence  of  Thos.  Carlvlc. 


Battersea  —  Bridge. 

i  -  Site  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
—        house. 


Albert  Bridge i. 


Battersea  Park.    346  acres; 
16  acres  of  water;  walks 
and  drives,  with  planta- 
tions.   Cost  £336,000. 
Sub-Tropical  Gardens,  July  to 
September. 
Steam  Boat  Pier — 


■■■o 


Chelsea  Old  Church.    Monu- 
ment to  Sir  T.  MoreTerected 
by   himself — his    wife    lies 
here,  he  in  the  Tower),  and 
to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
The  PJvjsic  Garden,  belonging  to 
Apothecaries  Company.     'J' he 
freehold  was    given    by   Sir 
Hans    Sloane,    1721.     Cedar 
^     planted  1683. 


Chelsea  Hospital. 


Gardens. 


Chelsea  Suspension,  —  ;  Bridge. 

I        Guards  Barracks. 
Battersea  Park  Knilway  StationJ  —  !       Siteof  llanelagh   Gardens, 
and  Victoria  double  Railway  —  1  Bridge, 
for    Chatliaoi    and      Dover,| —  Grosvenor  Canal  Entrance. 

Bri;:htin,  and  other   Lines :    W«  stomPumping  Station,  Main 

'        Drainage  Works. 


leading  to  A'ictoria  Station. 


Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Water  Works. 


Nine  Elms  Goods  Stn, 


I  St.  Barnabas  Chuixh. 


Military  Store  depot. 


Churcli  of  Holy  Trinity,  built 
at  the  expense  of  a  Preben- 
dary of  Westminster. 


Vauxhall  Bridge. 
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THE  THAMES. 

From  Vauxliall  Bridge  to  Hungerford  Bridge. 

Yauxliall  Bridge. 


SiteofVauxball  Gardens,  — 
Vduxhall  Sta.  of  S.  V,\  Railway- 


Tile  and  Pipa  Furnaces,! 
Doulton's  Pottery. 


—  Penitentiary, 

-  MiUbank. 


Lambeth  Old  Church,  — 
Burial-place  of  Tradescant  and        '         ,,,.      „  •      t:,  • . 

Ashmole,  —  Iron  >N  u*e  Suspension  Bridge. 

Lambeth  Palace,  — 

Lollard.s'  Tower.      ' 

—  St,    John's    Church,  "West- 
minster. 

a 


St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 


Timber  Yards, — 


Westminster  Abbey 


—  Houses  of  Parliament. 


—  iWestminster  Iron  Bridge. 


—  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 

way Station. 
Richmond- terrace. 
Montague  House. 
— Privy   Gardens,  "Whitehall 
Here  Sir  R.  Peel  died. 

—  "Whitehall  Stairs. 
Scotland  Yard. 

—  Northumberland  Avenue. 

—  At    the    river    side    under 

Bridge,  Charing  Cross 
station  cf  Metropolitan 
Railway. 

—  Charing  Cross  Terminus  of 

S.  E.  Railway. 


W 


KuDgerford  Kail  and  Foot  Bridge. 
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THE  THAMES. 
From  Hungerford  Bridge  to  Blackfriars  Bridge, 

Charing  Cross  or  Ilungerford  Bridge. 

—  Victoria  Embankmeuf,  continued 
•  Site  of  York  House. 


Lion  Brewery. — 

SLot  Tower.— 

Timber  Yard. — 

Iron  Foundries. — 


South-Westcm  Railway 
or  Waterloo  Station. 


Water-gate,  bnilt    by    Kic. 

Stone,  for    Villiers,   D.  of 

Buckingham. 
Cleopa'ra's  Needle. 
Adelphi-tcrracc  —  in    centre 

house  Garrick  died. 

Savoy. 


—  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Office. 
Waterloo       |  Bridge. 

[  —  Somereet  House. 

[—  King's  College. 

1 —  Tower  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand. 

I 

' —  Site  of  Arundel  House. 

—  Tower  of  St.  Clements'  Danes. 


Old   Lambeth   Marsh,  now  tra- 
versed by  Stamford-street.        i 


Clowcs's  Printing  Office. — j 

Christ  Church. 
Site  of  Paris  Garden. 


—  Temple  Pier  near  site  of  Essex 

House. 

—  Middle  Temple  Hall. 
i—  Temple  Church. 

—  Temple  Gardens. 

—  Paper  Buildings  (red),  Temple. 

—  Whitefriais,  or  Alsatia.   Brad- 

bury's Printing  Office. 

—  Site  of   Salisbury  House    and 

Dorset  House. 

—  Fine  spire  of  St.  Brlde'5,  by 
Wren. 


-  Fleet  Ditch  or  Server  used  to 
run  into  the  Thames. 
New  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Alexandra  Bridge  for  London,  Chatham,'and  Dover  Railway. 
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THE  THAMES. 
From  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  London  Bridge. 

Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Railway  Station.—       —  Times  Newspaper  Office. 


j—  Site  of  Blackfriars  Theatre. 

—  Site  of  Castle  Baynard. 

—  Large  Flour  Mill, 

St.  Paul's. 

—  C'liurcli  of  St.  Bonnet,  Paul's 

wharf.     Inigo  Jones  buried 
I       here. 

—  Paul's-wharf  Pier. 

Fine  view  from  river  of  the 
spires  and  towers  of  churches 
by  AYren.  The  tallest  and 
handsomest  is  Bow  Church. 

—  Site  of  Church  of  St.  Michael's, 
Queenhithe.  Pulled  down 
1676. 


m 


Bankside— siteof  the  old  Theatres, 
the  Bear  Garden,  <i-c. 


Barclay's  Brewhouse 
Site  of  Globe  Theatre.  — 
Remains  of  Winchester  Palace 

St.  Saviour's  Church  (see  Sect.  xiv). 


—  Queenhithe. 


Vintners'  Hall. 
—  Southwark  Bridge. 

—  Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintry. 


—  S.E.R.  Iron  Railway  Bridge. 
—Site  of  Guild  of  the'  Steelyard. 

Now  Canuon-street  Terminus 

of  S.E.R. 


-  Fishmongers'  Hall. 
London  Bridge. 
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THE   THAMES. 

From  London  Bridge  to  Blackwall. 

London  Bridge. 


Thames, 


See  also  p.  29  ,  for  further  account 
of  the  River  below  London 
Bridge. 


Rotherhithe  Church. 

Sun-ey  Docks. 

Commercial  Docks. 

Pier. 
Deptford. 


Site  of  Old  London  Bridge. 

—  The  Monument. 
Fine  Tower  of  St.  Magnus. 

J^  —  Steam-boat  Pier  to  Gravesend, 
'S  I  Margate,  and  boats  too  large 
"^  for  "above  bridge." 

.2  —  Billingsgate. 

^  j —  Coal  Exchange. 

j —  Custom  House. 

Subway. 

—  Tower  of  London,  surmounted 
by  tbe  keep  or  "  "White  Tower." 

—  Traitor's  Gate. 

—  St.  Katherine's  Docks. 

Loudon  Docks. 

"Wapping. 

Thames  Tunnel,  now  used  by 
East    London    Railway,  con- 
necting AVapping  withRother- 
c  I        hithe. 

S  !_  Tunnel  Pier. 
2  ! 

S  '■ — Liraehouse  Church,  with  flag- 
's 1         staff  on  top  of  tower. 


Greenwich  Hospital. 

Greenwich 
Observatory  on  hill. 

Famous  for    <  Trafalgar.  — 
fish  dinners   (  ghlp. 

Red  Tower  of  Charlton  Church  — 


West  India  Docks. 


Isle  of  Dogs  New  Docks.   Here 
the  River  is  very  serpentine. 

Millwall    Iron     Shipbuilding 
Yards. 


—  Blackwall  Railway  Station. 


1—  East  India  Docks. 

—  Victoria  DockSi 

—  North  Woolwich  Railway. 
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Opera,         Q 
Covent  Garden, 


Floral  HaU. 


Bedford  Hotel. 


King-street.       Built  by  Inigo  Jones 

N. 


Church  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden, 
built  by  Inigo 
Jones. 


Henrietta-street. 


COVENT  GARDEN 
W.   MARKET.   E. 

Built  1630— 1G42. 


8. 
H       r 
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Great  Russell-st. 
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o     'o      Whetstone        .3 
»r      i  Park.  "T 
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Great  Qneen-st 
Newcastle  House  at  -| 
comer.    Here  lived 
Lord     Chancellors 
Somers,    Cowper, 
and  Harcourt,  and 
the  Minister  Duke 
of  Newcastle. 
Lindsey  House, 
(with  2  vases), built 
by  Inigo  Jones. 

Duke-street.  -■ 


W. 


N. 


LINCOLN'S-INN 
FIELDS. 

Lord  Wm.  Russell 
beheaded  in  centre. 

Built  1619-1636. 


S. 


E. 


Stone 
buildings. 


Lincoln's  Inn  Hall, 
P.HardwickjArcht. 


To  Lincoln's  Inn. 


-\      I 1      r 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Here  stood  Sir  William  Davenant's  Theatre. 
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National  Galler}'  of  Paintings. 
Wilkins,  archt. 


Pall-mall  East. 

College  of 

Physicians.       | 


Union  Club. 


D  D 

Statue  of 

George  IV., 

by  Chan  trey, 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

Built  1829—1850. 

The  Fountains,  of  Peterhead 
Granite. 


Cock  spur-street. 


D 

=  re  2 
o  ■— ' 


Nelson 

Column. 

Land  seer's 

Lions. 


Statue  of  Charles  I.  by  Le  Soeur 

Site  of  Queen  Eleanor's  Cross, 

Place  of  execution  of  Regicides. 


Church  of 

St.  Martin's-in-the 

Fields. 

Gibbs,  archt. 


To  tlie  Strand. 


Morley's  Hotel. 


Char.  Cross  branch 
of  Gen.  Post  Office. 


Whitehall. 
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XXXIII.-ENVIRONS    OF    LONDON. 
Hints  about  Places  near  London  wliich  a  Stranyer  should  see. 

Windsor;  Eton;  Hampton  Courf,  322, 

Crystal    Palao«;     Hampstead ;    Highgate;     "Wimbledon;    Sandown; 
Harrow,  S23. 

S-t.  Alban's  ;  CLiswick;  Alexandra  Palace;  Dalvicb,  324. 

Grtenwlcb,  325.     Woolwicli  Arjeiial,  32G. 

Kew  Botanic  Gardens,  327.     Richmond  Park,  828. 

For  full  particulars  of  all  places  within  20  miles  of  tie  Metropolis, 
see  Thome's  Handbook  to  the  Environs  of  London.  2  Yoh.  Crown  b\^. 
21'. 


For  Equestrian.s.— i?/'?€.^  in  ilie  neifihboi'.yhood  of  London  : — 

Park-s — Hyde  Park,  Green  Park,  Regent's  Park,  and  Battersea. 

a.  The  Finchley  Road. — from  St.   Johii'.s  Wood,  to  Hampstead 

Heath  and  Highgate. 

b.  Battersea  Park — a  terrace  ride,  partly  by  the  side  of  the  river, 

thence  to  Clapham  Common. 

c.  By  Hyde  Park— Kensington,  Hammersmith,  Barnes  Common, 

Roehamp>ton-laue  (Richmond  Park),  Wimbledon  Common — 
return  through  'Wimbledon  Park  (Somerset-road),  Wands- 
worth, and  Battersea  Park. 

d.  Along  Finchley-road  to  West  End,  Kilbum,  and  Kensal-Green ; 

return  by  Harrow-road. 


Sr^f^fi  Coaches. — Since  1S70,  several  f<,ur-liorse  stage-ooacLes  Lave 
been  started  to  run  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  to  places 
within  easy  reach  cf  London:  these  aie  conducted,  and  in  most 
instances  diiven,  by  gentlemen,  owners  of  tlie  horses.  The  ap- 
pointments are  first-rate.  They  start  from  the  White  Horse  Cellar, 
FiccaliVy,  where  places  may  be  booked,  and  all  information  obtained. 

The  fo'lowing  are  a  few  of  the  most  popular  coach  routes  : — 

Dorking,  23  miles,  through  Ewell,  Epsom,  and  Leatherhtad.     Fare,  6*. 

return,  105. 
Guddford,  11  a.m.,  Kingstm,  Thames  Ditt<n,  Ester,  Cobham,  Eip'ey; 

1U.'\ 

Tuiilridge  Wells,  S9  railes,  through  Lewi.'-.liam;  Bromley,  and  Sevenoaks. 

Fare,  11?.     Start,  Vj  a.m. 
St.  Allan's,  21  miles,  through  Potter's  Par,  Earaet,  i:c.     11  a.m.    6*. 
WestetJiam,  through  Norwofd,  Beckeuliam,  and  Hayes.  Return  fare,  10^, 

Single  6«. 
Windsor,  21a},.  through  Kfw,  H<  unsLw,  Bedfou*,  and  Staines.     Return 

fare,  13s.     Sin^l-,  7.'.  &!. 
JSrigh'on,  through  Sutton,  Reigate,  Crawley,  ic. 

Also  others  occasionally  toPurt>imoutb,  UxbriJj-'e,  0>;forJ,  Caaibiidge, 
&c. 
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WiXDSOB  Castle,  by  G.  W.  TI.  from  Paddington,  or  by  L.  &  S.W.  R. 
from  Waterloo  Station.      Time— 50  min.  t/^i  1  hour. 

The  state  apartments  are  opento  the  public  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thnrs., 
and  Fri ,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  tickets,  to  be  obtained  in  Lon- 
don (gratis)  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  33,  Old  Bond-street;  of  whom  also 
Guide-bodks  may  be  obtained,  for  one  penny  each,  and  at  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office,  Windsor,  from  1  to  3.  The  hours  of  admission 
are— from  1st  Ap.  to  31st  Oct,  between  11  and  4;  and  from  1st 
Nov.  to  31st  Mar.,  between  11  and  3.  They  are  not  shown  when 
the  Qiuen  is  in  residence.  Ohseroe,  The  Armoury  full  of  valuable 
prinour  and  interesting  historic  relics;  St.  George's  Hall;  the 
AVat«;iloo  Hall  with  portraits  of  Sovereigns,  Statesmen,  and  Gene- 
rals concerned  in  the  great  war  against  Bonaparte — the  unrivalled 
Vandyks  and  superb  Rubens,  &c.,  «ic. 

"Wiihin  the  Castle  walls  is  the 

CnAPEL  Royal  (St.  George's),  open  12  to  4  gratis — one  of  the 
most  elegant  Perp.  Gothic  edifices  in  the  world.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  grandeur  of  the  choir,  hung  round  with  the  banners, 
helmets,  and  insignia  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  It  is  lighted 
by  a  modern  E.  window  of  good  painted  glass,  beneath  which  is  a 
carved  marble  reredos.— a  memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort.  See 
also  the  monument  of  Princess  Charlotte  (an  inferior  work  of 
Wyatt),  of  Edward  IV.,  in  Gothic  iron-work,  wrought  by  Quintin 
Matsys — more  probably  by  an  English  smith.  Many  of  the  wall 
paintings  of  chantries  and  chapels  are  old  and  curious.  Here  is 
the  grave  of  Henry  VI.  Adjoining  St.  George's,  on  the  E.,  is  the 
Albeet  Memorial  Chapel,  formerly  called  Wolsey's  Chapel,  hav- 
ing been  originally  built  by  Henry  VII.  as  a  mausoleum  for  himself 
and  the  Cardinal,  neither  of  whom  was  eventually  laid  here.  It  was 
re-opened  in  1875,  after  having  been  most  sumptuously  decorated 
by  the  members  of  the  Royal  family,  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  Admission,  by  order,  on  Wed  ,  Thur.,  and  Fri.  The  Pri- 
vate Apartments  are  rarely  shown,  only  by  special  order  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  See  also  the  view  from  the  Castle  Tei'race— the 
Long  Walk  and  Windsor  Park.  The  Inns  at  Windsor  are  the 
White  Hart  (good)  and  the  Castle. 

When  the  state  apartments  are  closed  owing  to  H.  M.'s  occupation 
and  residence,  the  stranger  will  yet  find  much  to  admire  in  the  gran- 
deur of  the  exterior  of  the  Castle,  the  views  from  the  Terrace,  and  the 
superb  Chapel.  Half-a-day  may  be  pleasantly  spent  in  a  drive  or 
walk  along  the  Long  Walk  through  the  park  and  forest  to  the  bean- 
tiful  artificial  lake  called  Virgiaia  Water,  7  miles  from  Windsor. 
The  Wheatsheaf  is  a  good  little  inn  and  its  garden  opens  directly  on 
the  lake.  The  walk  along  it  to  the  Ruins  brought  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carthage;  and  the  view  of  the  Queen's  Frigate; 
of  the  Swiss  Cottage,  <kc.,  on  the  opprisite  bank,  are  very  pleasing. 
There  is  a  shorter  road  to  return,  by  Bishopsgate,  4  miles. 

Strangers  should  not  neglect  to  visit  also  : — 
Etox  College,  Chapel,  and  Playing  Fields,  ^  mile  from  Windsor, 
connected  with  it  by  a  bridge  over  the  Thanie*-',  the  nursery  of  the 
statesmen,  warriors,  and  gentlemen  of  England  for  four  centuries. 
See  the  Schools,  Hall,  Chapel,  and  the  Playing  Fields. 

Hampton  Court,  Palace,  and  Gardens,  by  L.  &  S.  W.  R ,  from 
Waterloo  Station  (45  min.).  The  state  apartments,  Gulhry  of 
Paintings,  and  Wolsey's  noble  Gothic  Hall  hung  with  tapestries, 
are  open  gratuitouBly  to  the  public  eyery  day  except  Friday  (when 
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they  are  closed  to  be  cleaned)  from  10  a.m.  until  6  (Sa;i'Jai/s  from 
2  to  6),  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  from  10  until  4.  See  the  Gardens,  Avennes, 
and  Terrace  walk  by  the  Thames.  The  Vine,  in  the  Private  Garden, 
and  the  Maze,  in  the  Wilderness,  are  open  every  day  until  sunset; 
for  these  a  small  fee  is  required  by  the  gardeners  who  .show  them. 
The  chestnut  avenue  in  Biuhey  Park  in  the  month  of  May  is  an 
attractive  sight.  Inns. — The  King's  Arms,  the  Mitre,  and  the  Grey- 
hound.   Catalogues  of  the  pictures  may  be  had  in  the  Palace. 

Cevstal  Palace,  at  Sydenham,  erected  18.53-4,  at  a  cost  of  £1,450,000. 
The  expenses  have  been  £6u,000  a  year.  By  tiains  (30  min.j  from 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria  Stations  of  L.  B.  &,  S.  V.  E.,  and  from 
Ludgate  Hill  and  Victoria  Stations  of  the  L.  C.  &  D.  R  ,  to  the  High 
Level  Station  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  every  i  hour.  The  inspection 
of  the  interior  will  furnish  occupation  for  3  or  4  hours.  Concert 
every  day.  The  exterior,  gardens,  and  waterworks,  alone  will  repay 
a  visit.  Open  daily,  Is.;  except  on  Monday,  when  the  cliarge  is  6t?., 
and  special  days,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  Queen's  Hotel,  Upper  Norwood,  is 
a  quiet  and  comfortable  family  residence. 

Hampstead  axd  Highgate,  the  two  companion  hills  north  of  London, 
are  pleasant  places  in  themselves,  and  afford  excellent  views  of 
London.  Hampstead  Heath  was  purchased,  1S70,  for  47,000^.  from 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  public. 
Near  Hampstead  is  Caen  WooJ,  seat  of  Lord  Mansfitrld.  At  High- 
gate  is  Holly  Lodge  (Baroness  Burdett  Coutts).  Highgate  Ceme- 
tery deserves  a  visit.  Coleridge  is  buried  under  thr;  Grammar 
School  Chapel,  a  modem  red  brick  building.  There  is  a  plea- 
sant field  path  by  the  Ponds  between  Hatupstf  ad  and  Highgate. 
See  CemeUries. 

■WiMBLEDOx  CoMMOx,  1  mile  from  Putney  or  Wimbledon  Stations  of 
L.  &.  S.  W.  R.  i20  min.),  a  wild  and  picturesque  heath  of  7>  0  acres, 
has  been  bought  for  the  public  from  Earl  Spencer,  1872,  bv  an 
annuity  of  1200?,  per  annum.  Early  in  July  the  ileetings  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  the  Volunteer  Reviews  take  place 
here. 

Sandowx  Pabk,  cL  se  to  Esher  Station,  on  the  L.  &  S.  W.  R.  (40  min.), 
where  some  cf  the  best  race  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood  cf  Lon- 
don are  held. 

llAEnow-oy-THE-HiLL,  10  miles  N.W.  of  London,  by  L.  &  N.  W.  R., 
11|  miles  (:iO  min.).  Station  1^  mile  from  the  Church.  Harrow 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  near  London.  Seated  on  the  top 
of  an  isolated  hill,  its  spire  is  a  landmark  far  and  wide,  it 
enjoys  a  wonderfully  extensive  panorama,  the  only  defect  of 
which  is  the  absence  of  water  from  the  prospect.  Harrow  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  the  seat  of  the  2nd  great  Public  School  of 
England.  The  chief  houses  are  the  residences  of  the  masters,  clus- 
tering round  the  school  buildings.  Tliese  are  partly  modem,  but 
the  old  scho<D]r.om  is  preserved,  on  whose  panels  are  cut  the  names 
of  Byron,  Robert  Peel,  Sheridan,  and  10>  other  distinguished  names. 
Ste  the  Chapel,  an  elegant  gothic  edifice  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott ;  windows 
with  modem  glass  ;  the  School  Library  next  it,  decorated  with  por- 
traits of  Vaughan,  Longley,  and  other  distinguished  masters;  of 
Byron  (by  West,  not  g'»d).  Peel,  Palmerston,  &c.  Bes'd^^s  books, 
it  contains  the  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  given  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  of  minerals,  presented  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  Visit 
the  Churchyard,  from  which  the  view  is  best  seen.     Obferve  the  flat 
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tomb  under  the  elms  (Peachey's)  on  which  Byron  used  to  lie  and 
muse.     The  church,  in  the  entrance  of  wliich  his  natural  daughter 
AUegra  is  buried. 
St.  Alban's  Abbey,  21  miles  north  of  London  (trains  from   Eiiston- 
square,  L.  &  N.  \V.  R.,  and  St.  Pancras,  M.  R.,in  Ik  hour),  a  very 
fine  Early  Norman  church,  of  great  length.    Tower,  perhaps  Saxon; 
shrine  of  Duke  Humphrey.  In  St.Michael'.s  Chnrch,  about  1  mile 
from  the  abbey,  the  great  Lord  Bacon  is  buried.    Here  is  a  statue  of 
him  sitting.    See  also  the  Roman  walls  of  Verulam. 
At  CniswiCK,  5  miles   W.  of  Hjde  Paik  Corner,  is  the  Villa  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshirp,  and  the  Experimental  Garden  of  tlie  Horti- 
cultural   Society.      Pope  lived  in    Mawson's-buildings    1716 — 17, 
where    he   worked   on  his   Homer,   &c.       Here    his    father  died. 
Hogarth's  residenct;  on  the  terrace  adjoins  the  Churchyard  in  which 
he  is  buried.     In  the  garden  is  the  grave  of  his  dog  Pompey. 
Alexandra  Palace  an'd  Park  occupies  the  S.  and  E.  slopes  of 
Mu.swell  Hill,  and  is  reached  in  balf  an  hour  by  trains  from  King's 
Cross  (0  miles)  and  Moorgate-street.    Admission  1«.  on  ordinary  days. 
It  was  designed  to  form  a  place  of  amusement  for  the  N.  of  London 
similar  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  8.     The  Palace  was  first  built  in 
1873,  but.was  completely  desti'oyed  by  fire  16  days  after  it  was  opened. 
The  present  edifice  was  opened  on  the  same  site  in  187.5,  it  is  000  ft. 
long  by  430,  and  covers  7^  acres     It  contains  a  magnificent  organ  and 
orchestra,  besides  various  exhibition  galleries,  kc.     The  grounds,  of 
220  acres,  include  a  racecourse,  cricket  and  bicycling  ground.s,  a  trot- 
ting track,  a  boating  lake,  &c. 

DuLwiCH  Gallery.  5  m.  from  "Waterloo  Bridge,  is  open  every  day 
except  Sundays.  Hours  from  10  to  4  or  5.  From  Ludgate  Hill  or 
Victoria  Stations,  by  L.  C.  <fe  D.  R.  (i^O  to  30  ruin.).  This  collection 
was  formed  by  Mons.  Desenfans  for  Stanislas,  King  of  Puland  ;  but 
the  king  dying  before  the  pictures  could  be  delivered,  they  w^ere 
thrown  upon  Desenfans'  hands,  who  sold  some  of  them,  but  left  the 
greater  part,  at  his  death  (1807),  to  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  R.  A.  He, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  John  P.  Kemble,  bequeathed  (ISll)  the 
Pictures,  35  in  number,  to  the  College,  10,000i.  to  erect  and  keep  in 
repair  a  building  for  their  reception,  and  2000/.  to  provide  for  the 
care  of  the  pictures. 

God's  Gift  College,  at  Dulwich,  was  erected,  1619,  by  letters  patent 
of  James  I.,  by  Edward  Alleyn,  keeper  of  the  bears  to  the  King, 
actor,  and  rival  of  Richard  Burbadge.  The  present  Gallery  attaclied 
to  the  College  was  built  in  1812,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  John  Soane. 
The  Murillos  and  Cuyps,  and  Dutch  paintings  in  general,  are  espe- 
ciallv  fine.     Observe — 

MuRiLLO  :  the  Flower  Girl,  No.  248  ;  Spanish  Boys,  Nos.  283  and  286; 
the  Madonna  del  Rosario,  No.  341 ;  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  No. 
294. — CuYP  (in  all  19) :  a  Landscape,  No.  y  ;  Banks  of  a  Canal,  No.  76 ; 
a  Landscape,  No.  169  (the  finest  of  the  19j ;  Ditto,  No.  239;  Ditto, 
No.  163. — Texiers  (in  all  21)  :  a  Landscape,  No.  139;  a  Landscape, 
with  Gipsies,  No.  155;  the  Chaff  Cutter,  No.  185  (fine). — Hobbema  : 
the  Mill,  No.  131. — Rembraxdt  :  Jacob's  Dream,  No.  179;  a  Girl  leaning 
out  of  a  Window,  No.  206. — Rubexs  :  Samson  and  Dalilah,  No.  168  ; 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  No.  351  (the  Mars  a  portrait  of  Rubens  himself 
when  young);  Maria  Pypeling,  the  Mother  of  Rubens,  No,  355. — Vax 
Dyck  :  Charity,  No.  124;  Virgin  and  Child,  No.  135;  Philip,  5th  Earl  of 
Pembroke  (half-length),  No. 214  ;  "The  head  is  veiy  delicate  ;  the  hand 
effaced  by  cleaning." — Waagen  ;  Susan,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  No  134; 
"  quite  ruined  by  cleaning."  —  Maagen. — "NVoin'KRJLiNS :  View  on  the  Sea 
Shore,  No.  93;  a  Landscape,  No.  173 ;  Ditto,  No.  228.— Bebgiiem  :  a  Land- 
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scape,  No.  200 ;  Ditto,  No.  209.— Both  :  a  Landscape,  No.  36. — Velas- 
quez :  Prince  of  Spain  on  Horseback,  No.  194 ;  Philip  IV.  of  Spain 
(three-quarters).  No.  309  ;  Head  of  a  Bov,  No. 222. — Adriax  Broitsver: 
Intei'ior  of  a  Cabaret,  No.  54. — A.  Ostade  :  Boors  Merry-making,  No. 
190 ;  "  of  astonishing  depth,  clearness,  and  warmth  of  colour." —  Woaffen. 
— Karel  du  Jardyk  :  the  Farriers  Shop,  No.  229. — Vaxder  TVerff  : 
the  Judgment  of  Paris,  No.  191. — Vax  Huysum  :  Flowers  in  a  Vase, 
No.  121 ;  Flowers,  No.  140. — Ptxaker  :  a  Landscape,  No.  150. — Wat- 
teau:  le  Bal  Champetre^  No.  210. — Titiax  :  Europa,  a  Study,  No.  230. 
— P.  Veroxese  :  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  No.  268;  a  Cardinal,  No. 
333.— GcERCixo:  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  No.  348. — Axxibal 
Carracci  :  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  No.  349. — Guido  :  Europa, 
No.  259;  Martyrdom  of  St.  Seba.stian,  No.  339;  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Preaching  in  the  "Wilderness,  No.  331  (fine). — Caravaggio  :  the  Lock- 
smith, No.  299.— Claude  :  Embarkation  of  Sa.  Paula  from  the  Port 
of  Ostia,  No.  270. — S.  Rosa  :  a  Landscape,  No.  220  ;  Soldiers  Gambling, 
No.  271.— G.  Pou.ssix  :  a  Landscape,  No.  257. — N.  Poussix  :  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Poet,  No.  295:  the  Nursing  of  Jupiter,  No.  300;  the 
Triumph  of  David,  No.  305;  the  Adoration  of  the  ^lagi,  No.  291; 
Rinaldo  and  Annida,  No.  315  (fine). — Fraxcesco  Mola  :  St.  Sebastian, 
No.  261. — Gaixsborough  :  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickell  ffuU-lengths, 
very  fine)  (No.  1).  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  Maria  Linley,  the  first  wife  of  R. 
B.  Sheridan,  the  dramatist. — Opie  :  Portrait  of  Himself,  No.  3. — Sir  T. 
Lawrexce  :  Portrait  of  William  Linley  (near  No.  222). 

The  Mrs.  Siddons  and  his  own  Portrait,  by  Sir  Joshua,  are  indifferent 
duplicates  of  the  well-known  originals  in  the  Grosvenor  House  Gallery 
and  the  Queen's  Gallery  at  Windsor. 

In  the  College  and  Master's  apartnaents  are  the  following  interest- 
ing portraits,  partly  bequests  of  Cartwright,  an  actor,  1CS7.  Observe 
in  dining-room : — 

Ehcard  Alleyn,  the  founder,  full-length,  Mack  dress,  but  much  in- 
jured. Richard  Burbadge,  master,  "a  small  closet-piece."  Sat  Field, 
the  poet  and  actor,  "  in  his  shirt,  on  a  board."  Tovi  Bond,  the  actor, 
Richard  Perkivf,\.hQ  actor,  three-quarters,  long  white  hair.  Cartwriyht 
(senior),  one  of  the  Prince  Palatine's  players.  Cur/wright  (junior),  an 
actor,  in  a  black  dress,  with  a  great  dog.  Michael  Drayton,  the  poet, 
"  in  a  black  frame."  Lovelace,  the  poet,  by  Dobson  (fine).  Lovelace's 
Althea,with  her  hair  dishevelled.  John  Greenhill,  "the  most  promising 
of  Lely's  scholars  "  ( WaJpole) ,  by  himself. 

In  the  College  is  preserved  Philip  Henslowe's  Diary  and  Account- 
book,  a  valuable  document  in  illustration  of  the  drama  and  stage  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  revenue  of  Dulwich  College  has 
increased  to  about  15,000?.  a-year,  of  which  two-thirds  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  S:hool,  and  the  rest  in  eleemosynary  disposition.?. 

The  Ntw  College  on  Dulwich  Common,  J  m.  from  the  old  College, 
is  a  very  handsome  edifice  of  red  brick  and  terra-cotta,  with  much 
enrichment,  in  the  ornamental  Italian  style  of  the  13th  century, 
erected  1S66-70,  from  designs  of  Charles  Barry,  Jun.,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  100,000?.  It  consists  of  3  blocks  ;  in  the  centre,  the  Com- 
mon Hall,  Lecture  Room,  <tc.  ;  the  S.  wing  the  Upper  School ;  the 
N.  wing  the  Lower,  connected  by  a  cloister.    It  will  receive  700  Boys. 

Greexwich  Park  aitd  Hospital  (5  miles  from  Charing  Cross), 
by  railway  from  Charing  Cro.ss  or  London  Bridge  Stations,  20  to 
30  minutes,  or  by  steamer,  one  hour,  from  Himgerford  or  London 
Bridge;  by  tram  car  from  Blackfrlars  or  Westminster  Bridge. 

This  ancient  royal  park,  of  174  acres,  extends  from  the  high  ground 
of  Blackheath  down  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  agreeably  divei-sified  with 
hill  and  dale.     "  One  Tree  Hill "  and  another  eminence  on  which  the 
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Royal  Observatorj'  is  erected,  command  a  noble  view  of  I^ondon  and 
the  river  Thames.  The  Park  of  the  Royal  manor  of  Greenwich  was 
planted,  much  as  we  now  see  it,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Le  Notre, 
it  is  said,  was  the  artist  employed,  but  his  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  accounts.  The  Ohs^frvatory  wa.s  established  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  :  FJamsteed,  Halley,  and  Bradley,  were  the  first  three 
Astronomers  Royal.  The  older  portion  of  tbe  building  was  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Wren.  The  lower  stoiy  of  the  tower  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  G.  13.  Airy,  the  present  Astronomer  Royal.  "  Greenwich 
Time,"  known  all  over  tbe  world,  is  marked  every  day  at  1  o'clock, 
by  the  dropping  of  a  black  ball  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  surmount- 
ing the  E.  tun-et,  and  acting  in  instantaneous  commimication  by  the 
electric  telegraph  with  the  clocks  of  the  Loudon  Po.st  Office,  and  of 
600  telegraph  stations.  Strangers  are  not  admitted  to  the  Obser- 
vatory, the  Astronr  mical,  Magnetical,  and  Meteorological  obsei-va- 
tions  conducted  in  the  rooms  requiring  silence  and  quiet.  The 
scientific  instruments  and  apparatus  are  thu  most  perfect  the  world 
has  produced  ;  sucli  nre  the  Tran.sit  Circle,  marking  the  passage  of 
stars  over  the  merid.un,  Sheep.shanks'  and  fchuckburgh's  Equatorials, 
Reflex  Zenith  tube,  Altazimuth,  &c.  Here  chronometers  are  tested 
by  baking  in  an  oven  and  by  freezing  in  ice.  The  mural  circle, 
sidereal  clock  ;  the  divided  circle,  so  minutely  divided,  tbat  three 
pairs  of  microscopes  are  required  to  read  it  off.  The  Great  Equatorial 
to  sweep  every  part  of  the  heavens.  Departments  are  also  devoted 
to  magnetic  experiments  ;  testing  the  terrestrial  galvanic  cuirents  ; 
to  Meteorology;  to  making  the  calculations  forthe  Nautical  Almanac, 
which  guides  the  sailor  all  over  the  ocean,  &c.  The  salary  of  the 
Astronomer  Royal  is  800Z.  a  year,  and  the  whole  Observatory  is 
mamtained  at  about  4000i.  a  year.  A  ti-ip  doicn  tbe  river  to  Green- 
wich, a  visit  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  a  stroll  in  Greenwich  Park,  and 
a  dinner  afterwards  of  rifh,  not  forgetting  vhitt^  bait,  the  special 
production  of  the  Thames  between  this  and  Blackwall,  at  the  Trafalgar 
or  Ship  Hotel,  will  be  found  a  delightful  way  of  passing  an  afternoon. 

■Woolwich  Arsenal,  S.E.  Ry.  from  Cbai  ing  Cross  (45  min.),  or  by  Black- 
wall  Ry.  to  Blackwall  Pier,  and  thence  by  Steamer;  or  by  Steamer 
from  Hungerford  or  London  Bridge,  dirrct  to  Woolwich  (H  hr.). 
The  Arsenal  is  cL  se  to  Woolwich  Ai>eiial  Station.  It  is  shown  by 
tickets  only — on  Tues.  and  Thnr.^,  10  to  1,  and  2  to  4  p.m.,  to  be 
obtained  from  the  War  Ofiice,  Pall  Mall.  In  the  case  of  foreigners, 
application  must  be  nade  through  tlie  ambassador  of  the  nation  to 
whifh  tliey  belong. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  depot  of  military  stores  in  the  world, 
including  all  things  necessaiy  to  equip  armies  and  foitrestes.  Here 
are  al.so  the  most  extensive  workshops,  furnaces,  forges,  lor  the  weld- 
ing of  cannon,  casting  and  filling  of  shells,  preparation  of  bullets, 
cartridges  (Boxer's),  fuses,  rockets,  torpedos,  chilled  iron  shells 
(Palliser's),  &c.  Observe — The  carriage  department  and  wheel 
factory;  main  forge;  jattern  room;  machine  shop;  rjun  factory 
(formation  of  cuter  "coil,  weWing  of  it  under  40-ton  hammer 
shrmkingof  trunnion  coil);  rolling  mill  &c.  The  machinery  of  the 
Laboratory  and  the  workshops  excels,  in  extent  and  perfection,  any 
existing  in  the  world  beside.  The  Arsenal  is  4  miles  in  circuit, 
contains  20  steam  engines,  1'2  furnaces,  20  steam-hammers,  and 
empbys  10,000  persons,  at  times  14,000.  The  Royal  Gun  Factory 
produced  in  one  xqat  542  pieces  of  ordnance,  varying  from  7 
pounders  to  the  famous  80-ton  gim.  Lab<  ratory  in  one  year  turned 
out  65,773,930  cartridges  of  various  kinds,  besides  551,600  rockets, 
shells,  (uses,  (fee. 
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On  Woolwich  Coramon,  near  the  Eoyal  Ai'tillery  Barracks  an-l 
Military  Academy,  is  the  Kotuiida,  or  Royal  Military  Bepository 
(open  daily  to  the  public,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.),  coiitaininga  muse'im 
of  ancient  arms  and  armour,  models  of  Batteries,  Artillery,  YesseLs, 
Barracks,  various  Forts,  Towns,  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  Lin-^s  of  Torres 
Vedrap,  &c.  In  front  of  the  Artillery  Barracks  is  the  Trophy  Gun 
(16  ft.  4  in.  long),  taken  at  Bi.urtpoor;  made  for  the  Emperor 
Aurengzebe,  1677.  Also  4  Florentine  cannon,  1750.  The  best  way 
of  seeing  Woolwicli  and  its  curiosities  is  to  obtain  the  escort  of  an 
Artillery  otficer.  The  Ordnance  Stores  are  valued  at  six  millions, 
and  of  this,  the  chief  part  is  deposited  at  "Woolwich.  Everything 
necessary  to  equip  an  army  is  here  provided  in  readiness :  a  siege 
train  of  105  guns,  aud  750  roucds  for  each. 

Keav  Royal  Botaxic  Gakdexs,  6  miles  W.  from  Hyde  Park  Corner, 

on  the  road  to  Richmond,  are  open  to  the  public  every  day  from 

1  till  sunset ;   Simdays  2  to   sunset.      They   may  be  reached  by 

L.  &  S.  W.  R.  from  Waterloo,  3<)  min.— to  Kew  Bridge  Stati  n, 

whence  it  is  J  mile  walk  over  the  Bridge  to  the  Chief  Entrance 

on  Kew  Green;  by  L.  At   S.  AV.  E.,  Richmond  branch :— to  Kew 

Gardens  Station,  45  min.,  opposite  New  Entrance  to  Gardens,  on 

the  road  from  Kew  to  Richmond  ;  by  rail  frcm  Broad-st.,  Aldgate  or 

Man>-ion  House ;  by  one  of  the  Richmond  or  Kew  Bridge  omnibuses 

that  leave  Piccadilly  every  ^  hour — fare  1.". 

The  entrances  are  on  Kew  Green,  by  very  handsome  iron  gates, 

designed  by  Decimus  Burton;  by  the  Seio  Ctonberland  Gate,  on  the 

Richmond  Road,  close  to  the  S.  W.  Railway  Station  ;  3rd,  by  gate  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Brentford  Ferry.     Visitors 

are  obliged  to  leave  baskets  and  parceLs  with  the  porter  at  the  gate. 

These  Gardens,  containing  in  the  ojoen  air  or  under  glass  the  plant.?, 
flowers,  and  vegetable  curiosities  of  ail  countries,  were  laid  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  first  of  the  two  Aitons  (Hortus  Kewensis),  but 
owe  their  actual  arrangement  to  the  scientific  skdl  and  taste  of  the 
eminent  Botanists,  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  and  his  son  Sir  Joseph  Dalton 
Hooker,  the  present  Director.  Sir  W.  Hooker's  Handbook  may  be 
purchased  at  the  Gardens,  price  (yl. 

The  Gardens  have  been  extended  from  11  acres  to  270  acres.  They 
are  beautifully  laid  out  with  fine  and  rare  trees,  flower-beds,  a 
pinetum,  &c.  A  long  rang^  of  Hot-houses  is  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  orchids,  ferns,  pitcher-plants,  cactuses  (the  largest  collection  in 
the  world),  and  interspersed  with  lovely  flowering  plants.  Around 
the  margin  of  the  Ornamental  Lake  rise  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Botany,  the  great  Palm  House,  aud  the  Water  Lily  House,  where,  in 
hot  water  tanks,  flourish  the  Victoria  Lily,  wirh  its  huge  tray-like 
leaves ;  the  Papyrus  and  Lotus  of  Egypt ;  the  lace  and  latticed- 
leaved  water-plant  of  Madagascar.  The  Palra  House,  for  tropical 
plants  and  trees,  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  36il  ft.  long,  100  ft.  wide, 
64  ft.  high,  and  cost  nearly  30,000?.  Some  of  the  Palms  have  already 
reached  the  highest  span  of  the  roof.  The  Cocoa-nut  and  the  Banana 
here  readily  bear  their  fruit ;  the  coffee,  cotton,  ginger,  nutmeg,  and 
clove  flower  here,  as  also  does  the  singular  tribe  of  Cycadai,  and  the 
Upo^  Tree  of  Java,  <tc.  The  requisite  moisture  for  maintaining  in 
health  and  vigour  this  Tropical  Forest  is  distributed  through  well- 
arranged  spray  jets,  distributing  a  shower  12  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
Fern-houses  contain  iji  0  species,  including  Tree  and  Tropical  Ferns. 
Behind  the  Palm  House,  one  of  several  "broad  radiating  paths  leads, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Chinese  Pagoda,  through  the  very  exclusive 
Arboretum  and  Pinetum,  to 
The    Miiiter  Garden,  or  Temperate  House,  a  great  Conservatory, 
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covering  1 J  acre,  and  devoted  chiefly  to  Australian  Forest  trees,  and 
the  I"1ora  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacifie  Islands ;  the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine,  BidweU's  Pine,  the  Eucalyptus  or  Blue-gum  Tree.  The  Arbore- 
tum now  extends  from  the  J'emperate  House  to  the  Pagoda.  Tke 
Rockery  is  planted  with  600  Alpine  i)lants.  Improvements  are  made 
every  year,  and  the  gardens  are  receiving  j'early  extrnsions.  Kew 
has  conferred  a  blessing  on  the  world  by  the  rearing  of  Cinchona 
plants,  which  have  been  sent  out  to  India,  and  are  now  extensively 
grown  to  furnish  quinine,  hitheito  brought  from  Peru.  The  East 
India  Government  used  to  pay  for  quinine  40.0(jOL  a  year.  The 
visitors  to  the  Gardens  in  one  year  amount  to  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand,  chietly  for  recreation  and  fresh  air,  but  many  botanical 
students  take  lodgings  in  Kew  to  prosecute  their  studie.-*. 

The  Masec.iii  of  Economic  Jiotan;/,  formed  bj'  Sir  W.  Hooker,  is  filled 
with  vegetable  products,  iiseftil  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  an 
insti'uctive  and  interesting  collection.  The  IL  rbaria  or  dried  plants 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  are  more  extensive  than  any  yet 
brought  together;  they  include  those  of  the  old  East  IniiaCompiny, 
and  are  placed  in  the  former  residence  of  the  D.  of  Cumberland, 
K.  of  Hanover.  In  short,  London  and  its  neighbourhood  afl'ord  no 
more  plea.sing  sight  in  summer  than  Kew. 

Richmond  Park,  9  miles  from  London,  3  miles  from  Kew,  and 
1  from  the  Richmond  Station  of  the  L.  k,  S.  W.  Ry.  ;  from  Waterloo, 
25  min.  Also  numerous  trains  from  Aldgate  (1  hour),  ^Mansion  Hou.se 
(47  min.).  The  P.irk  of  the  Royal  manor  of  Richmond  owes  much  of  its 
present  beauty  to  King  Charles  [.  and  King  George  II.  The  principal 
entrance  is  close  to  th«  Star  and  Garter  Hotel.  Enter  by  tliis  t.atc, 
keep  to  the  right  for  about  a  mile  along  the  terrace  and  pist  Pembroke 
Lodge.  The  view  begins  a  fe>v  yards  within  the  gate,  is  stopped  by 
the  enclosure  of  Pembroke  Lodge,  but  soon  reappears.  Tiie  viev/ 
overlooking  the  Thames  is  not  to  be  sui-passed,  and  the  forest  scenery 
of  the  Park  itselMs  charming. 

An  hour  or  two  also  may  be  agreeably  spent  in  a  walk  along  either 
bank  of  the  Thames,  to  Twichniiiam.  There  are  agreeable  foot-paths 
on  both  banks,  crossing  the  river  by  Richmond  bridge  or  the  ferry, 
from  Twickenham  to  Ham.  Many  will  prefer  to  make  the  excursion 
by  water.  Rowing  boats  abound.  At  Twiekenham  see  Orleans 
House,  residence  formerly  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  his  son  the  Due 
d'Aumale ;  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Orleans  Club  ;  the  church, 
in  which  Pope,  the  poet,  is  buried — of  Pope's  villa  nothing  remains 
but  the  site  and  grotto.  Half-mile  higher  up  is  the  far-famed  Straw- 
berry Hill,  now  the  residence  of  Countiss  Waldegrave.  At  the 
foot  of  Richmond  Hill,  and  opposite  Orleans  House  is  Ham  Hou.=;e 
(Earl  Dysart).  built  in  1010,  and  famous  as  the  meeting  place  of  the 
"  Cabal"  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  ITiames  below  Richmond  to  Kew,  presents  attractive  scenery  ; 
the  descent  mny  b^  made  in  steamer  or  row-boat.  An  af teanoon  at 
Richmond  aud  Twickenham,  and  a  dinner  afterwards  at  the  huge 
hotel,  the  Star  and  Garter  (rebuilt  18ui>,  at  a  cost  of  190,000^;,  or  at 
the  Castle,  near  the  bridge,  will  make  a  capital  pendant  to  a  like 
entertainment  at  Greenwich. 
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Barber  Surgeons'  Hall,  266 

Barclay  and  Perkins's  brewery,  70 

Baring  (Lord  Xorthbrook)  picture 
gallery,  22 

Barnard's  Inn,  151 
I  Bartholomew     the     Great     (St.) 

church  of,  1 20  ;  Fair,  76 
j  Bartholomew's   St. )  Hospital,  230 
j  Barracks,  Hyde   Park,    25 ;    Wel- 
lington, 28  ;  Waterloo,  01 

Bath  House,  19 
I  Baths  and  Wa.sh-ho\ises,  243 

Battersea  Park,  32*,  33 

Bavarian  Chapel,  134 

Baynard  Castle,  312 

Becket  (St.  T.    where  born,  267 

Bedlam,  232 

U- gging  impostors,  242 
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Belgravia. 

Bclgi'avia,  14* 

Bermondsev,  18* 

Bethlehem  Hospital,  232 

Bethnal  Green  Museum,  104 

Bible  Society,  242 

Billingsgate  Market,  7() 

Birth-places  of  eminent  persons, 
267 

Bishopsgate-street,  Plan  of,  311 

Blackfriars  Bridge,  44 

Black  Museum,  CO 

Blind,  Schools  and  Asylums  for 
the,  242 

Bloomsbury  district,  15  ■ 

Blucher,  4 

Blue  Coat  School,  224 

Boar's  Head  in  East  Cheap,  22  ■%  280 

Boat  Races,  36^ 

Bonner's,  Bp.,  Coal  Hole,  301 

Botjinical  Gardens,  Kew,  327 

Botanic  Society,  217  ;  Gardens,  31 

Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  306 

Bow  Church,  and  Bow  beUs,  127 

Breweries,  79 

Bride's  ;St.;  Ch.,  Fleet-st.,  123 

Bridges  over  the  Thames :  London, 
43  ;  South-Eastern  Railway, 
43 ;  Southwark,  44 ;  Blaclc- 
friars,  44  ;  Alexandra,  44 ; 
"Waterloo,  44  ;  Hungerford,  or 
Charing  Cross,  45  ;  Westmin- 
ster, 45;  Lambeth,  46;  Vaux- 
hall,  46  ;  Battersea  Railway, 
46  ;  Chelsea  Suspension,  46 ; 
Albert,  46 

Bridge  water  House,  16 

British  Museum,  154:  Reading 
Room,  15<.t ;  ground  plan,  155  ; 
origin  of  the  Museum,  156  ; 
Library,  157  ;  Galleries  of 
Sculjiture,  164  ;  Assyrian 
Collections,  166  ;  Egyptian 
Galleries,  167 ;  Glass,  168  ; 
Vases,  169  ;  Bronzes,  170 ; 
Gold  Ornaments,  (fee,  171 ; 
Coins  and  Medals,  171 ;  Natu- 
ral History,  172 

Broad-street  Station,  74 

Brom)>ton,  14* 

Brompton  Cemetery,  13S 

Brooks's  Club,  247 

Brunei,  Su- 1.  K.,  47 

Buckingham  Palace,  1 ;  pictures,  2 

Budge  Row,  262 

Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground,  139 

Bunyan,  139 

Burial  places  of  eminent  persons, 
269 


Christ's  Hospital. 

Burials  in  London,  137 
Burlington  House,  58,  206 
Bushey  Park,  323 
Bute  (Marquis  of),  pictures,  11 
Bjrron  (Lord),  where  bom,  268 
Byron,  Wm.,  5th  Lord  ;  his  duel 
with  Mr.  Chaworth,  286 

C. 

Cabs,  regulations  and  fares,  40* 

Caf^s,  54* 

Camden  (William),  bom,  268 

Camden  Society,  218 

Camelford  House,  308 

Cancer  Hospital,  242 

Cannon  St.  Railway  Terminus,  73 

Canova,  anecdote  of,  44 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  resi- 
dence at  Lambeth  Palace,  8 

Carlton  Club,  247  ;  Junior,  24S 

Carpenters'  Hall,  266 

Carriages,  hire  of,  40* 

Cartoons  of  Raphael,  186 

Cattle  Market,  74  :  Show,  37  ,  74 

Cfesar,  Sir  Jvilitis,  31,  124 

Cemeteries  and  Burial  Grounds,  1.S7 

Central  London  Meat  Market,  75 

Chancery,  Inns  of,  151 

Chancery-lane,  Plan  of,  304 

Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  5 

Chapels,  Foreign,  134,  13.5 

Chapter  House,  Westminster,  112 

Charing  Cross,  278  ;  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  Plan  of,  307 

Charing  Cross  Bridge,  45 

Charing  Cross  Hospital,  241 

Charing  Cross  Railway  Station,  73 

Charitable  Institutions  and  Hospi- 
tals, 230 

Charity  Children  at  St.  Paul's,  119 

Chaiies  I.'s  last  night  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  4  ;  execution, 
5  ;  statue,  2S2 

Charle?!  II.,  born,  4  ;  statue,  283 

"Charlies,"  145 

Charter-House,  222 

Chaucer,  where  bom,  268 

Cheapside,  300 ;  Plan  of,  301 

Chelsea,  14' 

Chelsea  Embankment,  42,  314 

Chelsea  Hospital,  235 

Chemical  Society,  209 

Chesterfield  Hou-iC,  17 

Cheyne  Walk,  314 

Children's  Hospital,  242 

Chiswick,  324 

Christ's  Hospital,  224 
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Churches. 

Churches  and  Places  of  Worship, ! 
17' ;  Cathedrfil  and  Episcopal,  ' 
96 — 133;  other  Denomination, 
13i— 13»5 

"City,"  The,  15*,  251 

City  of  London  Cemetery,  138 

City  of  London  School,  228 

City  Halls  and  Companies,  25S 

City  Prison,  HoUoway,  1-54 

City  Road,  305 

City  Temple,  207 

Clarence  House,  5 

Clement  Danes,  St.,  Church,  29S 

Clement's  Inn,  151 

Clerken-well,  IS* ;  Sessions  House. 
143  ;  Prison.  154 

CUfford's  Inn,  151 

Clothworkers'  Hall,  264 

Clubs  and  Club  Houses,  24%  245 

Coaches,  36* 

Coaching  Club,  61* 

Coal  Exchange,  71 

Cockney,  origin  of  the  word,  252 

Cold  Bath  Fields  House  of  Correc- 
tion, 154 

CoUege,  Heralds',  213 

College  of  Physicians,  212 

College  of  Surgeons,  194,  213 

Colleges  and  Schools,  21S 

Colliers,  Regulations  of  the  port 
of  London  relative  to,  29" 

Colnev  Hatch  Cemetery,  138 

Colonial  Office,  49 

Columbia-square  Market,  77 

Commerce  of  London,  29*,  HO 

Commercial  Buildings,  <fcc. ,  61 

Commercial  Docks,  70 

Commissionaires,  40" 

Commons,  House  of,  3S 

Companies  of  London,  and  their 
Halls,  258 

Concerts  and  Music,  56" 

Confectioners,  54^ 

Cookery,  School  of,  189,  2-9 

Con-ervative  Club,  248 

Constituti.  n  Hill,  30 

Copenhagen  Fields,  74 

Com  Exchange,  71 

Comhill,  and  Plan  of,  302 

Coniwallis  (Lord),  bom,  268 

Corporation  of  London,  251 

County  Courts,  144 

Court  (Presentation  at),  33* 

Court  of  Ar-hes,  127 

Courts  of  Law  and  Justice,  140 

Coutts's     Fountain,     33  ;    Model 
Lodging  house?,  77 

Covent  Garden  Market,  78,  319 


EXGIXRERS. 

Covent  Garden  Opera  House.  201 
Cowley,  where  born,  268 
Cricket,  37" 

Crimean  Memorials,  283 
Cromwell,   Oliver,  last  moments 

of,  139  ;  his  inauguration,  141 
Crosby  Hall,  266 
Crystal  Palace,  site  of  first,  25 ;  at 

Sydenham,  323 
Custom  House,  50 

D. 

De  Foe,  born,  26S  ;  buried,  139 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asvlum,  242 

Deptford,  30* 

Deptford  Cattle  Market,  74 

Derby  Day,  36* 

Devonshire  House,  12 

Dillettante  Society,  205 

Dining  and  Supper  places,  51* 

Dinners,  Public,  S6" 

Directories,  34 

Dissenters'  ChapeLs,  131-136 

Dividends,  payment  at  Bank,  63 

Docks,  66—70 

Doctors'  Commons,  56 

Dogs'  Home,  242 

Dogs,  Isle  of,  29",  318 

Domesday  Book,  6  > 

Dorchester  House,  23 

Downing-street,  48  . 

Drainage,  Main,  82 

Drapers'  Hall  and  Gardens,  259 

Drawing  rooms,  Royal  (fresenta- 

tion  at),  33 
Drinking  Water,  34" 
Drury-lane,  Plan  of,  303 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  202 
Duke  of  York's  School,  229 
Dulwich  College  and  Gallery,  324 
Dunstan's  (St.),  in-the-E.  Ch.,  130 
Dutch  Church,  135 
Dwellings  for  the  Poor,  244 
Dyce  Collection,  188 


East  Iitdia  Docks,  67 

East  India  U.  S.  Club,  250 

Electric  Telegraph,  .88* 

EUesmere  Gallery.  16 

Ely  Chapel,  134,  297 

Embankment,  2S",  40 

Eminent  persons  ;  London  Vjirth- 
places  of,  207 ;  burial-places, 
269  ;  dwelling-places,  273 

Engineer.-',  Civil,  lustitu.  of,  21 1 
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Entertainments. 

Entertainments,  55" 

Environs  of  London,  312 — 320 

Epsom  Races,  36  ■ 

Eton  College,  3z2 

Ethelreda  (St.)  Ch.,  1:U 

Events,  remarkable,  27S 

Exchange,  Royal,  63 

Exchequer,  office  of  the,  50 

Excise  Office,  56 

Excursions,  321 

Executions,  152 

Exeter  Hall,  20-1 

Exhibition  of  R.  Academy  of  Old 

Masters,    Public,    57^,  210 
Exhibitions  in  general,  55- — 60'-, 

154 ;    of    pictures,   57  ■.     (See 

Museums.) 


Faraday,  Michael,  where  born, 

268  ;  buried,  13S 
Farringdon  I\Iarket,  78 
I'enchurch-st.  Stn.  74 
Finsbury  Park,  33 
Fire  Brigade,  145 
P'i^h  Market,  Billingsgate,  76 
Fishmongers'  Hall,  260 
Fish  street-hiU,  Plan  of,  311 
Flaxman  Gallery,  219 
Fleet  Ditch,  296-200 
Fleet  Prison,  154 
Fleet- street,  Plan  of,  299 
Floral  Hall,  201 

Flos-er  3Iarket,  Covent  Garden,  78 
Foe,  De,  130,  268 
Fogs  in  London,  9  ' 
Foreign  Cattle  Market,  74 
Foreign  Churches    and   Chapels, 

134—136 
Foreign  Office,  49 ;  Money,  35  ■ 
Foreigners,  Hints  to,  34"  ;  Hotels 

for,  50^ 
Forster  Collection,  IS^ 
Foundling  Hospital,  230 
Fox  (C.  J.),  where  born,  263 
Fox,  Geo.,  139,  311 
Franklin  Relics,  199 
French  Hospice,  32,  230 
French  Protestant  Church9S,^135 
French  Roman  Cath.  Chapel,  134 
Furnival's  Inn,  148-151 
Furnished  houses,  50" 


G. 


Garrick  Cub,  250 
Gas  Companies,  82 
Geographical  Society, 


;i7 


Heralds'  College. 

Geolog'cal  Society,  206 

Geology,  Museum  of,  199 

George's  (St.),  Ch.,  Hanover-sq., 
132  ;  burial-ground,  132 
,  George's  (St.),  Hospital,  234 
•  George's    (St.),   Roman    Catholic 
I         (;athedral,  134 
I  George  II.   and  his  Queen,  4,  7; 
their  grave,  100 

George  111.,  boi-n,  14  ;  statue,  283 
I  George  IV.,  born,  4 ;  statue  of,  283 
'  German  Chapels,  135  ;   Hospital, 
241 

Gibson  Gallery,  211 

Giles,  St.,  Cripplegate,  124 

Globe  Theatre,  site  of,  317 
;  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  261 

Government  Offices  and  Establish- 
I  ments,  48—61 

Gracechurch-street,  Plan  of,  311 
,  Gravesend,  31" 
I  Gray,  whei-e  bom,  268,  302 

Gray's  Inn  and  Gardens,  150 
i  Great  Eastern  Railway.  73 

Great  Northern  Railway,  72 

Great  Queen-st. ,  Plan  of,  306 
,  Great  Western  Railway,  72 

Greek  Chapel,  135 
'  Green  Park,  30 

I  Greenwich  Hospital,   236 ;  Naval 
Museum,  238 

Greenwich    Park,   and    Ob.serva- 
I  tory,  325 

!  Gresham,  Sir  T.,  64,  65, 123,  2.58 
I  Grocers'  Hall,  259 

Grosvenor  Gallery,  58* 

Grosvenor  House,  14 

Guards'  Club,  246 
I  Guildhall,      •^'54 ;      Library    and 
Museum.  256 

Guy's  Hospital,  234 

Guy  of  Warwick,  effigy  of,  309 

H. 

'  Haberdashers'  Hall,  263 
j  Hakluyt  Societj^  218 

Hallowell,    Capt. ,   his  present  to 
Lord  Nelson,  118 
i  Hamilton  Place,  289,  291 
I  Hammersmith,  9*,  32  ■ 

Hampstead  and  Highgate,  323    . 

Hampton  Court,  31,*  322 

Harcourt  House,  21 

Harrow-on-the-Hill,  323 

Haymarket  Tbeatre,  202 

Helen's  (St.),  Bishopsgate,  123 

Heralds'  CoUege,  213 
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Hertford  House. 

Hertford  House,  21 

Hervey,  John,  Lord ;  scene  of  his 
duel  with  Pulteney,  30 

Hicks's  Hall,  U:i 

Highgate  Cemetery,  133 

High-st.  South wark,  Plan  of,  313 

Highwayman,  exploit  of  a,  16 

Hill's  (Rowland   Chapel,  136 

Hints  to  Strangers,  33* 

Ho£;arth,  57,*  2oS 

Holborn,  2'.>6  :  Plan  of,  2«;'7 

Holborn  Viaduct,  290  ;  Ry.  Sta- 
tion, 73 

Holford,  R.,  Esq.,  pictiu-esof,  23 

Holland  House,  IS 

Home  Office,  49 

Hon.  ArtiUerj-  Company,  207 

Hoiloway  City  Prison,  lo-l 

Hope  Picture  Gallery,  22 

Horse  Guards,  o4 

Horsemonger-lane  Gaol,  153 

Horse  Shows,  37* 

Horticultural  Gardens  and  So- 
ciety, 34,  217  ;  Plan, 190 

Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institu- 
tions, 230 

Hospitals  for  Consumption,  241 

Hotels,  48  * 

Houses  and  dwcUing-places  of 
eminent  persons,  273 

House  of  Commons,  38 

House  of  Correction,  154 

Houses  of  the  Nobility,  8,  23 

Houses  of  Parliament,  34 ;  ad- 
mission to  hear  debates,  39 

Humane  Society,  Royal,  242 

Hungerford  Bridge,  45 

Hunterian  Museum,  194 

Hunting,  37* 

Hyde  Park,  24 ;  riot  in,  27,  308 


Improvements,  64* 

India  Office,  49 ;   Museum,  190 

Inland  Revenue  Office,  56 

Inns,  4S^ 

Inns  of  Court,  146 ;  of  Chancery, 

151 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  144 
Institute  of  Architects,  215 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  214 
Institutions  and  Societies,  2u0 
Intramural  burials,  objections  to, 

187 
Ironmongers'  Hall,  264 
Irvingite  Chiircb,  135 


Law  Courts. 

Isle  of  Dogs,  29*,  318 

Islington,  IS"* 

Italian  Opera  Houses,  55*  ;  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  201 ;  Co- 
vent  Garden  Opera,  201 


J. 


JAiiEs's  (St.)  Ch. ,  Piccadilly,  129 
James  (St.)  Ch.,  Garden-sti-eet,  133 
James's  (St.;  Hall,  51*,  53%  204 
James's  (St.)  Theatre,  204 
James's  (St.)  Palace,  3 
James's  (St.)  Park,  27  ;  Chapel,  5 
James's  (St.)  Street ;  Plan  of,  293 
Jews,  16" ;  Synagogues,  136 
Joe  Miller.  272,  280 
Johnson,  Dr.,  at  Thrale's  Breweiy, 

80  :  Buildings,  148 
John's  (St.)    Gate,    ClerkenweU, 

279 
Jones   (Inigo),  where  bom,  268; 

his  works,  59*  ;  buried,  317 
Jonson  (Ben),  where  born,   268: 

where  buried,  106 
Judges,  salaries  of  the,  143 
Junior  United  Service  Club,  246 


K. 


Katherine's  (St.)  Docks,  GS 
i  Katherine's  (it.)  Hospital,  31 
:  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  137 
1  Kensington  Palace,  6 
!  Kensington,  South,  Museum,  ISl 
j  Kensington  (wardens,  25 

Kew,  32  *,  327 
I  King's  College  and  School,  220 
King's  College  Hospital,  241 
King's  Cross  Railway  Station,  72 
Kneller  (Sir  Godfrey),  his  place  of 
abode,  278 


L.\dies'  Clubs,  251 
Lamb,  Charles,  275 
Lambeth,  32^  ;  Bridge,  46 
Lambeth  Church,  10 
Lambeth  Palace  and  Library,  8,  9 
Landseer,  Sir  E. ,  where  bom,  268 
Langham  Place  and  Church,  294 
Lansdowne  House,  15 
I  Lansdowne  Passage,  16 
Law   Courts,     143.       {See     West- 
minster Hall ;  Inns  of  Court, 
146) 
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Law  Courts. 
Law  Courts,  New,  1 10 
Laws  relatinj;  to  Foreigners,  34* 
Lcadenhall  Market,  78 
Learned  Societies    and    Institu- 
tions, 59,  200 
Letters,  postage  of,  39*^ 
Levees,  33* 

Libraries,  02*;  Circulating,  03* 
Lifeboat  Institution,  National,  242 
Limehouse  Church,  318 
Lincoln's  Inn,   148  ;    its  Chapel, 

Hall,  and  Library,  149 
Lincoln's- Inn-fields,  Plan  of,  319 
Linna^an  Society,  209 
Liverpool-st.  Station,  73 
Livings,  value  of,  96 
Lloyd's  Rooms,  64 
Lock  Hospital,  240 
Lodgings,  50* 

"  Lollard's  Tower,"  8 
London  {See   headings  of    Intro- 
ductory information,  p.  9*). 
London  and  N. -Western  Rly.,  71 
London  and  Suburban  Railways, 
(■>■>",  71 

London,  Bishop  of,  10 

London  Bridge,  22*,  43 

London  Bridge,  old,  129,  318 

London  Bridge  Rly.  Sta.,  72 

London,    Chatham,    and    Dover 
Rly.,  72,  73 

London  Docks,  68 

London  Hospital,  241 

London  House,  10 

London  Institution,  216 

London  Library,  62 

London,  Port  of,  42 

London  Stone,  60*,  278 

London  University,  59, 218 

London  Wall,  60,  278 

Londonderry  House,  21 

Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  37* 

Lord  Mayor's  Show,  253  ;   dinner, 
bill  of  fare,  255 

Lost  Property,  37* 

Lunatic  Asylums,  233 

Lyceum  Theatre,  202 

M. 

Magdalen  Hospital,  240 
Jlagazine,  The,  25 
Magnus  (St.)  Ch.,  129 
Main  Drainage,  82 
Mansion  House,  252 
Marble  Arch,  27 
Margaiet's  (St.)  Ch.,  131 
Markets,  74—79 


Naval  College. 

Marlborough  House,  7 
Marshalsea,  site  of,  282 
Martin-intbe-Fields  (St.)  Ch.,  131 
Martin  (John),  the  painter,  41 
Martin  (St.)  Outwich,  Ch.,  124 
Marylebone  (St.)  Church,  132 
Mary-le-Bow  (St.)  Church,  127 
Mary-le-Strand  (St.),  29s 
Mary  fSt.\  Alderraary,  Ch.,  130 
Mary  Woolnooth  (St.)  Ch.,  130 
Mary's  (St.)  Hospital,  242 
Mayfair,  14* 
May  Meetings,  35*,  204 
Meat  Market,  Central  London,  75 
Mendicity  Society,  242 
Mercers'  Hall  and  Chapel,  258 
Merchant     Taylors'     Hall,     202; 

School,  224.  226 
Metropolitan    Board    of  Works, 
64'^ 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  74 

Metropolitan  Improvements,  64* 

Metropolitan  Railway,  65* 

Michael's  (St.),  Cornhill,  128 

Middlesex  Hospital,  241 

Midland  Railway,  72 

Millbank  Pris«n,  153 

Millwall  Docks,  30*,  70 

Milton,   where  born,    268,   lived, 
274;  buried,  125 

Mint,  the  Roy^d,  57 

Miscellaneous  Exhibit'ons,  56* 

Missionary-  Society's  Museum,  200 

Model  Prison,  Pentonville,  153 

Model  Lodging  Houses,  244 

Money,  foreign,  35* 

Money  Orders,  39* 

Money  Order  Office,  53 

Montague  House,  14 

Monument,  Fish-st.  Hill,  257 

Monuments,  Pubhc,  282 
,,     to  the  Prince  Consort,  27 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  where  bora, 
267  ;  where  executed,  95 

Museuins  aud  Galleries  of   Art, 
57*,  61* 

Musical  Performances,  56* ;  Royal 
Acad,  of  Music,  212 

N. 

Napoleon'.s  Will,  57 
National  Art  Training  School,  229 
National  Galleky,  173 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  192 
Natural  Hist.  Museum,  193 
Naval  and  Military  Club,  246 
Naval  College,  Royal,  238 
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Nell  Gwtsxe. 

NellGwynne,  28,  235,  250,  286^ 

Nelson,  Lord,  his  only  interview 
with  Wellin^n,  49 ;  Capt. 
Hallowell's  present  to  him, 
lis  ;  column  to  his  memory, 
282  ;  dress  worn  by  him  at  the 
Battle  of  Ti-afalgar,  237  ;  place 
of  burial,  US 

New  Inn,  151 

New  Public  Offices,  48 

New  River,  81 

New  Road,  305 

Newgate  Prison,  152 

Newgate-street,  Plan  of,  309 

Newspapers,  t33 " 

Norfolk  House,  13 

Northbrook  Galleiy,  22 

North  London  Rly. ,  74 

Northumberland  House,  11  ; 
Avenue,  11"" 

Norwood  Cemetery,  138 

Nova  Scotia  Gardens,  77 

Nunhead  Cemetery,  138 


O. 


Old  Bajley  Sessions  House,  143 
Olympic  Theatre,  204 
Omnibus  Routes,  42^ 
Opera  Houses,  55",  201 
Orleans   House  and  Club,    31", 

251 
Overy,  St.  Mary,  121 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  249 
Oxford-street,  description  of,  305 


PADDLSGToy  Rly.  Station,  72 
Painter  Stainers'  Hall,  206 
Paintings,  collections  of  57"^,  2— 

23 
Palace  at  "Westminster,  34  * 
Palaces  of  the  Sovereign : — Buck- 
ingham,   1—3;    St.  James'.*, 
3 — 5  :  Whitehall,  5,  6  ;  Kens- 
ington, 6  ;  Marlborough  Ho.,  7 
Pall  MaU,  25",  285 ;  Plan  of,  2S7 
Pancras-in-the-Fields,    St.,    132 ; 

Old  Church,  125 
Parcels,  39" 
Park-lane,  Plan  of,  303 
Parks,  Gardens,  <fec.,  20"  :— Hyde, 
24 ;    St.   James's,  27  ;  Green, 
28  ;  Regent's,  28  ;  Victoria,  3i; 
Battersea,  33 ;  Finsbiu-y,  33  j 


PREVEjrriOK  OF  Cruelty. 

Southwark,    34 ;   Greenwich, 

317 ;   Richmond,    320  ;    Kew, 

318  ;  Zoological,  205 
Parliament,  opening  and  proroga- 
tion of,  37 
P.\.riLiAME;xT  Houses,  34 
Passports,  49 
Patents'  Museum,  189 
Paul'o  (Sc.)  Cathedral,  113 
Paul's  (St.)  Churchyard,  119 
Paul's  (St.)  School,  220;  eminvnt 

scholars,  221 
Pauls'     (St.),     Covent     Garden, 

Church,  126 
Pavmaster-General's  Office,  53 
Paul's  Cross,  120,  279 
Peabody  Buildings,  244;   Statue, 

65 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  pictures  of,  175, 

180  ;  death,  30 
Peers,  Hoiiae  of,  37 
Pentonville  Prison,  153 
Penn,  where  bom,  268 
Permanent  Exhibitions,  154 
Peter  the  Great's  Mulberry  Tree, 

70 ;  lived,  277 
Peter's  (St.'  ad  Vincula,  91 
Physicians,  College  of,  212 
Piccadilly,  288 ;  Plan  of,  291 
Picton,  116,  132 
Pictures,    collections    of,    public 

and  private,  57",  2 — 23 
Piers,  steamboat,  27"^ 
Pimlico,  13",  42' 
Places    which  visitors    ought  to 

see,  60",  321 
„    connected  with  remarkable 

events,  278 
Pleasure  Seeker's  List,  60*.  321 
Poets'  Comer,  109 
PoHce  Courts,  144 
Police  of  London,  144 
Polytechnic  Institution,  56" 
Pool  (The),  29*,  43 
Pope,  bom,  268 ;  buried,  257 
Popular  preachers,  64" 
Population  of  London,  10* 
Port  of  London,  29"^,  42 
Portland,  Duke  of,  mansion,  21 
Portrait  Gallery,  National,  192 
Post  Office,  51 ;  regulations,  36* 
Poste  restante,  52 
Poultry,  Plan  of  the,  301 
Poultry  Market,  75 
Presbyterian  Chui-ches,  134 
Presentation  at  Court,  33* 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 

Society  for,  242 
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Primrosr  Hill. 

Primrose  Hill,  31 
PRiixcE  Consort  Memorial,  27 
Prince  of  Wales'  residence,  7 
Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre,  20:} 
Prince's  Cricket  Groimd,  37' 
Princess's  TLeatre,  202 
Principal  TLoroughfares,  IS',  285 
Prisons,  Gaols,  <S:c.,  152 
Private   Collections  of  Paintings, 

Arc,  list  of,  57",  8 
Privy  Council  Office,  4S 
Probate  OflSce,  57 
Promenade  Concerts,  56",  201 
Property-Tax  Office,  56 
Public  Offices,  48 
Pulteney,  scene  of  his  duel  with 

John,  Lord  Hei-vey,  30 
Pyx,  Chapel  of,  112 


Q- 


QcEEX,  H.  M.  the:  horn,  7 
"  Queen's  (The)  Pipe,"  69 
Queen's  opening  Parliament,  37 
Queen,  statues  of,  fiS,  283 
Queen-street  (Great),  Pkin  of,  306 
Queenhithe,  312,  317 


R. 

Races,  Epsom,  Ascot,  &e.,  36* 

Railway  Stations,  20"^,  Go",  71 

Railways,  Metropolitan  and  Su- 
burban, 05  ■ 

Reading  Rooms,  63* 

Record  Office,  50 

Reform  Club,  248 

Regent's  Park,  30 

Regent's  Park  District,  15" 

Regent-st.,  25~,  204  ;  Plan  of,  205 

Registrar-General's  Office,  56 

Remarkable  Events,  places  and 
sites  connected  with,  278 

Residences  of  Eminent  Persons, 
273 

Rcstaui-ants,  51 ' 

Richard  Coeur  do  Lion,  statue  by 
Marochetti,  2S4 

Richmond,  31"  ;  Park,  328 

Rides  round  London,  321 

Rolls  Chapel,  304 

Roman  Catholic  Chui-chcs,  134 

Rookery,  305 

Rotherhithe,  IS" 

Rothschild,  Baroness  de.  Pictures 
and  articles  of  vertu,  23 


Social  Divisions 

Rothschilds'    Pillar,     Royal    Ex- 
change, 64 
Rotten-row,  24 
Rotunda,  Woolwich,  327 
Roubiliac,  the  Sculptor,  105 
Rowland  Hill's  Chapel,  136 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  59,  209 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  212 
Royal  Aquarium,  206 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  200 
Royal    Exchange,     63 ;      Lloyds 

Rooms  and  Register,  04 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  241 
Roj'al  Humane  Society,  242 
Royal  Institution,  215 
Roj-al  Iilint,  57 
Royal  Naval  College,  238 
Royal  Society,  59,  207 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  216 


S. 


Sapdlers'  Hai.l,  266 

Salters'  Hall,  263 

Sandown  Park,  323 

Sanger's  Theatre,  203 

Sardinian  Chapel,  134 

Saviour's  (St.)  Church,  121 

Savoy,  208,  Chapel,  125;  Savoy 
Conference,  126 

Schomberg  House,  280 

School  of  Art.,  ISO,  220 

-ehool  Board,  220 

School  of  Muies,  200 

Schools  and  College.*,  21 8 

Scientific  Societies,  2uC 

Scotland  Yard,  CO 

Scottish  Churches,  134 

Sculpture  to  be  seen,  50" 

Seamen's  Hospitfd,  241 

Season  in  London,  33" 

Secretary  of  State  for  War,  50 

Sclwyn.  George,  247 

Sepulchre  (St.)  Church,  124 

Serpentine  River,  25 

Sewerage  of  London,  82 

Shak.speare's  Will,  57  :  his  signa- 
ture, 256 

Sheepshanks'  pictures,  187 

Sights  of  London,  60' 

Sion  College.  217 

Sion  Ho\ise,  32" 

Skinners'  Hall,  2f^2 

Smithfield,  75,  278 

Smoke  of  London,  10* 

Soane  Museum,  107 

Social  Divisions,  IS'* 
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SoCIi-TIES  AXD   I>r-,TITCTIOX3. 

Societies  and    lustitutious,  206; 

Benevolent,  230 — 242 
Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  216 
Somerset  House,  55 
South  Kensington,  14 
Sor  PH  KeXSIN-GTOX  ilcSEUM.  1:81  ; 

Government  School  of  Desitm 
at,  1S9,  220 
South  Sea  House,  311 
South wark.  13*,  18^;  Bridge,  44; 

Park,  34 
Spanish  Chapel,  1:34 
Spenser,  born,  26S  ;  died,  277 
Spurj-eon's  Tcibernacle,  t>4~ 
Stables,  RoyAl,  3 
Stafford  House.  12 
Stage  Coaches,  321 
Stamps  and  Taxe«,  Office  of,  56 
Standard,  Comhill,  3ii2 
Standard  Theatre,  204 
Staple  Inn,  151 
State  Papers,  access  to,  6 
Stationers'  Hall,  265 
Statistical  Society,  218  ' 

Statistics,  10" 
Statues.    Public,    of    Royal    and 

eminent  i)ersonaq:es,  282 
Steamboats  on  the  Thames,  27''       : 
Steel  Yard,  site  of,  73,  317 
StephenVs    (St.)   Ch  ,   Walbrook. 
12y  ;  Chapel.  Westmhister.  3S 
Stephens's  (St.)  Ch.,  Westminster. 

133 
Stock  Exchange,  66 
Stow-  f.John),  where  bom,  26S 
Strafford  (Rirl  of),  where  bom, 

267 ;  where  executed,  95 
Strand.  Plan  of,  208 
Strangers  (Hints  to).  .33" 
Streets  and  thoroughfares  of  Lon- 
don,  IS",  21-  ;  plans  and  de- 


UxrrED  UsivER.siTr  Clfb. 
Synagogiies,  136 
Swimming  baths,  243 


sci-iptions  of  the  priaicip;il,  _..... 

in    which    eminent    persons 

have  lived,  277 
Subway,  Thames,  47 
Sunday  Services,  64* 
Supper  Houses.  53" 
Surgeons,  Royal  College  of.  194; 

Anatomical  Museum,  194 
SuiTcy  Chapel,  1:;6 
Surrey  Theatre,  2  »4 
Su-ssex.  Duke  of  (the  late);  Ubrary 

and  residence,  7 
Sutherland,  Duke  of,  mansion  I'' 
Swans  on  the  Thames,  32  ' 

Swedish  Church,  136 
Sydenham  (Crystal  Palace  at)  3-^3 
Sydenham,  Dr.,  2SG 


Tabard  Inx,  .site  of,  279,  313 
Tatte- sail's  .and  the  Jockey  C!lub 
Telegraph,  Postal,  3S^  [70 

Telegraph,  Central,  Office,  53 
Tkmple  Bar,  256 
Temple  Ch,  122;    Gardens,  147 
Temple,   Inner  and  Middle,  146  • 

their  Halls.  147 
Temple,  Sir  William,  bom,  26S 
Termini  of  Railways,  71 
Thames  Embankmeut,  2S",  40 

^  Thames,    River ;    and    objects   of 

j         interest  on  its  banks,  27",  40 

I         — 47;  plan  of  the  river,  3i4  - 

!  318 

Thames  Con.servancy,  2j4 
Thames  frozen  over,  43 
Thames  Steam  Ferry,  47 

\  Thames-street,  Plan  of,  312 

[  Thames  Subway,  47 
Thames  Tunnel",  2y-.  47,  318 
Thavies  Inn,  14S— 151 

;  Theatres,  and  Places  of  Amuse- 
ment, .55.  201 

'  Thomas's  (St.)  Hospital.  2.33 

Thoroughfares,  principal,  IS",  2S5 

Times  newspaper  office,  62" 

Tower  of  Losdox,  S4 

Tower  HUl,  05 

Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery,  138 

Toxophilite  Society,  31" 

Trafalgar  square.  Plan  of,  320 

Traffic  of  Lond  n  Bridge,  22"   43 

Tiaiu-bands,  2ri7 

Tramways,  42" 

Treasury,  the,  4.3 

Trinity  House.  05 

Tunnel  under  the  Thames,  20"  • 
its  constnaction,  47         '         ' 

Turki.*h  Batlis,  244 

Turner,  J.  W.  ,M.,  bom,  268 

J  umer  Gallery  of  Pictures,  176 

Tussaud's  Wax  Works,  .56" 

Twickenham,  31  ",  328 

Tyburn  Gallows,  152,  281,  308 

Tybumia,  13 


j  Union-  Club,  24  0 
I  United  Service  Club,  246 ;  J^onior 
I  ditto,  246 

j  United  Service  Museum,  190 
]  United  University  Club,'  249 
Z 
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University  of  London. 
University  of  London,  o9,  218 
University  Coll.,  l'1'.»  ;  school,  210 
University  College  Hospital,  242     | 

V.  I 

I 
Vau-k  of  laud  ill  London,  17  ■  ' 

Vauxball  Bridge,  46 
Victoria  Docks,  70 
Victoria  Embankment,  41 
Victoria  Park,  ;;i 
Victoria  Railwaj'  Station,  72 
Victoria  Theatre,  203 
Victoria  Tower,  :^4 
Vintners'  Hall,  2G4 
Visiting,  3.j 

W. 

Walker's  eulogy  of  club-life,  249 
Walks  through  London,  20" 
Wallace,  Sir  Kich  ,  Bart  ,  Mansion 

and  Picture  Gallery,  21 
Walpole  Hor  ce)  where  born,  2GS  ; 

his  blazon  of  arms  for  White's 

Club,  247 
Wapping.  318 
War      Secretary    of    State     for', 

Offices  of,  bO 
W;vsh-houses  and  Baths,  24.3 
Water  Companies,  SO 
Water   Drinking  ,  34" 
Water  Gate,  28",  2i)S,  316 
Waterloo,  model  of  Battle  of,  199 
Waterloo  Bridge,  28',  45 
Waterloo  Place,  24 ' 
Wellington,  Duke  of ;  his  mansion, 

10 ;    interview  with   Nelson, 

40;  duel  with  Lord  Winchil- 

sea,  33 ;  grave  and  monument 

in  St.  Pauls,  110,  118 ;  statues, 

284 
Wesley's  Chapel,  City-road,  13(5 ; 

grave,  305  ;   Ti-aining  College, 

230 
West  India  Docks,  C7 
Westminster  (City  of  ,  12%  14 
Westminstek  Abbey,  96  ;  ground- 


ZooLOGiCAL  Garden?. 
plan,     101  ;     cloisters,     ll-l ; 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  112  ;  the 
Chap'er  House,  112 

Westminster  Brid'.,'e,  28',  45,  46 

\Ve.stminster  Hall,  36,  141  ;  Law 
Courts,  143 

Westminster  Hospital,  241 

Westminster,  Duke  of;  his  man- 
sion, 14 

Vrcstmiuster  School  and  its  cele- 
brities, 221 

White's  Club,  246 

Whitebait,  326 

Vt'hitecross-street  Prison,  1.j4 

Whitefield's  Chapel,  13i> 

Whitehall  Palace  :  its  origin 
and  destruction,  5  ;  King 
Charles's  cxecuticm,  5  ;  paint- 
ings, sculpture.  Arc,,  6,  7 

Whitehorse  cellar,  25 

White  Tower,  86 

Will  Office,  57 

Willis's  Rooms,  205 

Wimbledon  Common,  323 

Winchester  House  (Site  of),  34 

Windows,  number  of,  in  Somerset 
House,  .57 

Windsor  Castle,  322 

Woking  Cemetery  138 

Woods'  Office,  51 

Woolwich  Arsenal,  326 

Woolwich  Tunnel,  47 

Workmen's  Dwellings,  244 

Works,  Office  of,  51 

Wren's  Plan  for  rebuilding  L 
don,    16"  ;  list  of  his  works, 
59    ;  his  monument,  ll'> 


York  Column,  282 

Z. 

Zoological    Gardens.  Regent' 
park,  30.  2o5 
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ADDENDA. 


Since  this  book  was  sent  to  press,  the  following  changes 
and  additions  have  taken  place  : 

A  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  D'ldrict  Railway  has  been 
opened  to  Ealing  (Broadway),  passing  through  Ealing 
Common  Station,  ^Iill  Hill  Pauk  Station,  and  Acton 
Green  Station  ;  trains  to  Mansion  House. 

It  has  been  decided  to  break  up  the  India  Muselm, 
South  Kensington,  and  di.-.tribute  the  cullection  among  other 
similar  institutions. 

On  July  5,  1879,  Lord  Lawrence  was  buried  in  the  nave 
of  Westmiuster  Abbey. 

Millbaxk  Penitentiary  will  shortly  be  pulled  down,  and 
the  inmates  transferred  to  a  new  building  in  the  Western 
Suburbs,  near  the  G.  W.  II.  main  line. 


ADDENDA,  1887. 

Page  10*. — The  decennial  Census  was  taken  in  April 
1881,  when  the  population  of  London  amounted  to  3,814,571 
— or  560,311  in  excess  of  the  number  in  1871. 

The  increase  has  been  vtvy  unequal  in  different  districts  ; 
in  some  there  has  been  a  decrease  :  in  the  City  proper  the 
number  of  residents  is  21,677  less  than  in  1871. 

Page  37*. — Pkin'Ces  Chicket  Ground  has  been  removed 
to  Battersea,  close  to  the  X.  W.  Gate  of  the  Park.  The 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Courts  still  remain  at  Hans  Place. 

Page  38*.— Eastern  Head  Office,  226,  Commercial  Road. 
The  rates  for  telegrams  have  been  altered,  the  charge  is  now  ^d, 
per  word,  including  the  address,  with  a  minimum  of  <od.  for  each 
message. 

Page  42*. — Private  Omnibuses  may  now  be  hired  at  all 
tlie  railway  termini,  and  afford  a  great  convenience  to  large 
parties,  or  those  travelling  with  much  luggage.  Fares  Is. 
yier  mile  (including  driver),  with  a  minimum  charge  of  3?. 
It  is  advisable  to  bespeak  them  at  least  one  day  in  advance. 
Page  49*. — Add  Hotel  Metropole  and  Hi/rEL  Victokia, 
Xorthumberland  Avenue,  First  Avenue  Hotel,  Holborn, 
and  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Mackellar's  has  been  moved  to  17,  Dover  Street, 
Fenton's  Hotel,  St.  James'  Street,  and  the  Britlsh, 
Cockispur  Street,  are  now  closed. 

Page  50-. — Buecker's,  Finsburj'  Square;  Good  Hotel  and  Dining 
Place  for  Foreigners. 
Page  51*. — DiNixu  Rooms,  add  the  Critebiox,  Piccadillj'.       . 
The  Pall  Mall,  14,  Regent  Street,  is  now  closed. 
Suppress  Dolly's,  now  pulled  down. 

Add  The  Auction  Mart  (Spiers  &  Pond),  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 
Page  52^. — The  Albany  Restaurant,    Piccadilly,   and  the  Cock, 
Fleet  Street,  have  been  pulled  down. — The  London  Restaurant  is 
closed. 

Add  Duval  Restaurant  (Spiers  &   Pond),  opposite  the  new  Law 
Courts. 
Page  53*.— Wilton's  is  now  in  King  Street. — Evans's  is  now  closed. 

Good  Table  d'hote  Dinners  : — 
Bristol  Hotel,  Burlington  Gardens. 
Continental  Hotel,  Regent  Street. 
Grand  Hotel,  and  the  Mi^trupole,  Charing  Cross. 
Page  55*^. — The  Grecian  Theatre  is  now  occupied  by  the  Salvation 
Army. 

The  Duke'.s  and  the  Park  Theatre  have  been  burnt  dowii. 
The  Victoria  is  now  a  Coffefe  Palace  and  Music  Hall. 
The  Folly  Theatre  has  been  re-named  Toole's. 
The  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre  is  now  closed. 

'    The  following  new  houses  have  been  opened  : — 
Savoy,  near  Strand  (Electric  Light). 
Royal  Comedy,  Panton  Street. 
Avenue  Theatre.  Northumberland  Avenue. 
Novelty,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 
Garrick,  72,  Leman  Street,  E. 
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Empire,  Leicester  Square  (closed). 

Prinxe's  (now  Princk  of  Wales').  Coventry  Street  (Electric 

Light). 
The  Philha  rmoxic  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  called  the  Grand. 

Page  56^.  The  Amphitheatre  has  been  re-named  the  Connaught, 
but  is  now  closed. 

Mme.  Tussaud's  Waxworks  have  been  removed  to  new  andniagni- 
ticent  premises  in  Marylebone  Road  (near  the  York  Gate  of  Regent's 
Park).  The  handsome  marble  staircase  was  purchased  at  the  sale 
of  Baron  Grant's  house  in  Kensington.      ' 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  concerts  no  longer  held  in  Exeter  Hall, 
but  in  St.  James's  Hall. 

The  Polytechnic  In-stitution  has  been  closed.  The  building  is 
now  oecupietl  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Institute. 

Page  58*. — The  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  Bond  Street  is 
now  the  headquarters  of  the  Clergy  Club. 

Page  213. — In  May,  1883,  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  opened  their  Spring  Exhibition  in  the  hand- 
some building  in  Piccadilly,  adjoining  St.  James's  Church. 

Page  63*. — Add  to  Circulating  Libraries  : — 

Grosvenor  Gallery,  Bond  Street. 

Cawthorn  &  HuTT,  Cockspur  Street. 
Newspapers : — 

The  Morning  Post  is  now  Id. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  now  Id. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette,  Daily  Evening,  Id. 

The  Evening  News,  daily,  hd. 

Page  65*. — The  Inner  Circle  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
is  now  completed  by  the  opening,  in  October,  1884,  of  the 
section  between  the  Mansion  House  and  Aldgate.  The 
intermediate  stations  are  Cannon  Street,  The  Monument, 
Mark  Lane  (for  the  Tower,  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  &c. ). 

From  East  Aldgate  Station  a  branch  leads  to  St.  Mary's,  White- 
chapel,  Shadwell,  Wapping,  and  thence  through  the  Thames 
Tunnel  to  Rotherhithe,  Deptford  Road,  and  New  Cross. 

Page  66*. — Branches  of  the  3Ieti\  District  By.  have  been 

opened  : — 

(i.)  To  Ealing  (Broadway),  passing  through  Ealing  Common 
Sta.,  Mill  Hill  Park  Sta.,  and  Acton  Green  Sta.  ;  trains  to 
and  from  Mansion  House  about  every  i  hr. ;  journey  about  f  hr. 

(ii.)  From  Earl's  Court,  via  W.  Brompton,  Walham  Green, 
Parson's  Green  (for  HuRLiNGHAM)to  Putney  Bridge  ;  trains  from 
Mansion  House  direct  every  i^  hour,  from  Earl's  Court  every  J  hour. 

(iii.)  Fi-ora  Swiss  Cottage," rut  West  Hampstead,  Brondesbury, 
WiLLESDEN  Green,  and  Kingsbury-Nea.sdon  to  Harrow  and 
Pinner. 

Page  9.  — Lambeth  Palace  Library  is  now  open  to  the 
public  without  written  permission  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Fri.  ; 
special  facilities  are  accorded  to  students  wishing  to  consult 
MSS.  ;  the  Library  is  closed  during  Easter  Week  ;  from 
Dec.  25  to  Jan.  1  ;  and  for  six  weeks  in  Sept.  and  Oct. 

Page  24. — In  Jan. — May,  1883,  Decimus  Burton's  arch 
was  removed  from  its  position  opposite  St.  George's  Hospital 
and  reconstructed  at  the  present  entrance  to  Constitution  Hill. 


ADDENDA. 

The  c(roiind  where  it  stood  has  been  levelled  and  a  very  fine 
triangular  open  space  formed.  Wyatt's  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  been  removed  to  Aldershot. 

Page  39.  —  The  Statues  of  Hampden  and  Selden  are  by 
Foley:  those  of  Falkland  and  Sir  K.  "Walpole  by  BeJl. 

Pa-,  e  58. — The  Mint  has  been  almost  entirely  reconstructed, 
and  greatly  enlarged.     , 

Page  78. — Leadenhall  Market  has  been  pulled  down, 
and  replaced  by  a  more  commodious  structure  (H.  Jones, 
architect). 

A  large  qcw  Flower  ^larket  has  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Hummums  Hotel,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  Covent 
Garden. 

Page  113. — A  handsome  new  reredos,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Bodley  &  Garner,  has  been  erected  in  St,  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Page  119.—"  Great  Paul,"  the  largest  bell  in  Great  Britain, 
was  dedicated  and  rung  for  the  first  time,  June  3,  1882. 

Page  120. — An  effort  is  being  made  to  restore  the  Church 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smithtield,  one  of  the  finest  old  churches 
in  London,  which  has  been  sadly  encroached  upon  and  in- 
jured by  the  surrounding  buildings.  The  sum  required  for 
the  adequate  completion  of  the  work  is  about  £25,000. 

Page  134. — The  Pre.sbyteeiax  CnrECH  in  Swallow  Street 
no  longer  exists.  A  new  Presbyterian  CHrRCH  has  been 
opened  in  Pont  Street,  S.W. 

Page  140. — The  Xew  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice  were 
formally  opened  by  H.M.  the  Queen  in  January.  1883. 

Page  143.— The  Xeav  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  in  the 
Strand  having  been  opened,  the  old  Courts  adjoining  "West- 
minster Hall  have  been  cleared  away,  lea^'ing  the  "W.  wall  of 
that  building  exposed. 

Page  158. — Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  Xatural  History 
Collection  to  S.  Kensington,  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
occupied  by  it  in  the  British  Museum  is  now  devoted  to  the 
Library. 

Page  163. — A  Collection  of  Original  and  Electrotype  Coins 
and  Medals  has  been  added  to  the  King's  Library  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Page  190. — The  India  Museum,  South  Kensington,  has 
been  re-arranged  and  re-opened  ;  days  of  admission  the  same 
as  the  S.  Kensington  Museum.  A  new  room,  containing 
Casts  of  Ancient  Sculpture,  has  been  opened  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  on  the  left  of  the  Entrance  Hall. 

Page  193. — The  Natural  History  Galleries  of  the 
British  Museum  at  South  Kensington  were  opened  to  the 
public  in  April,  1881.    Hours  of  admission  :  daily,  free,  from 
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10  A.M.  till  4,  5,  or  6  p.m.  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year;  on  Mon.  k  Sat.  from  May  1  till  July  15  open  till  8 
P.M.,  and  on  Mon.  &  Sat.  from  July  15  till  Aug.  31  open  till 

7  P.M. 

Page  21&. — On  June  25,  1884,  the  Central  In.^titution 
FOR  THE  Ada^ancement  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (Exhi- 
bition Road)  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
large  building  (Mr.  Waterhouse,  Architect)  has  been  erected 
by  the  Corporation  and  Guilds  of  London  in  connection  with 
a  schem-e  which  the)*  have  set  on  foot — at  great  cost— for 
special  technical  training  in  various  trades  and  handicrafts. 

Page  220. — St.  Paul's  School  has  been  removed  to  com- 
modious new  buildings  at  Hammersmith. 

Page  220. — A  Monument  to  Sir  John  Goss  was  unveiled 
in  St.  Paul's  in  May,  1886. 

Page  245.— Xew  Clubs,  Constitutional  Club,  Northum- 
berland Avenue,  and  National  Liberal  Club,  Victoria 
Embankment,  about  6,000  members  each. 

Page  256. — In  1880  the  Temple  Bar  Memorial,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  Griffin  designed  by  Mr.  Birch,  was 
erected  on  the  -site  of  old  Temple  Bar. 

Page  269. — Buried  in  "Westminster  Abbey  : — 
In  the  nave,  Lord  Lawrence,  July  5,  1879.    Charles 

Darwin,  May  26.  1882. 
In  Henry  Tilth's  Chapel,  Dean  Stanley,  July  1881, 

beside  his  wife,  Lady  Augusta  Stanley. 
A  bust  of  Longfellow  was  placed  in  Poet's  Corner, 
Feb.  1884.     Also  a  bust  of  Coleridge,  May,  1885. 
Buried  in  St.  Paul's  : — 
Capt.  Gill,  Lieut.  Charrington,  Professor  Pal- 
mer, 1883 ;  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  1884 ;  Lord  Mayor 
Nottage,  18"85. 

Page  284. — The  National  Memorial  Statue  of  Lord 
BEACONSFiELD,T:iy  Raggi,  placed  in  Palace  Yard,  Westminster, 
was  publicly  uncovered  by  Sir  S.  Northcote,  on  April  19, 
1883,  the  second  anniversary  of  Lord  B.'s  death. 

Page  328. — Epping  Forest  was  in  May,  1882,  formally 
opened  by  Her  Majesty  as  a  public  recreation  ground.  At 
Chingford,  the  Forest  Hotel  is  recommendedasadining-place. 
Trains  from  Liverpool  Street  about  everj'  20  minutes. 

American  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court,  West  Kensington, 
and  West  Brompton. — Open  Daily.  Admission,  Is.,  from 
11"0  a.m.  toll'O  p.m.;  Wednesdays,  2s.  6d.,  from  ll'Oa.m. 
to  11-0  p.m.,  including  Buffalo  Bill's  "Wild  West,"  3'Op.m. 
and  8 'SO  p.m. — Box-office,  for  boxes  and  stalls,  open  daily 
from  10"0  a.m.  to  9  0  p,ni.,  at  the  main  entrance  in  Lillie 
Road.     Grenadier  Guards  Band,  afternoon  and  evening. 
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